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PREFATORY  EDITORIAL  NOTE. 


The  present  volame  contains  a  variety  of  essays  and  contribu- 
tions by  Dr.  Simpson,  on 

The  Pathology  of  the  Puerperal  State ; 
The  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Products  of  Concep- 
tion; and 
The  Pathology  of  Infiincy  and  Childhood. 
To  these  we  have  added  the  various  papers  and  communications 
which  he  has  at  different  times  published  on  the  use  of 
Ancesthetics  in  Midwifery,  Surgery,  &c.* 
Various  circumstances  have  delayed  the  appearance  of  the  pre- 
sent volume,  but  particularly  a  desire  on  Dr.  Simpson's  own  part 
to  add  to  the  value  of  some  portions  of  the  work  by  his  own  more 
direct  superintendence.    It  will  be  found  in  consequence,  that  some 
communications,  parts  only  of  which  were  formerly  published, 
have  now  been  completed  by  him — as  the  essay  (p.  441),  "  On  the 
external  use  of  oil  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  Scrofula." 
Other  contributions  have  been  in  a  great  measure  remodelled  and 
rewritten  by  Dr.  Simpson  for  the  present  volume,  as,  for  example, 

'  Most  of  these  papers  on  Anaesthesia  have  already  appeared  in  this  conntry  in  a 
coUective  form.  Thej  have,  however,  now  been  carefully  revised,  additions  and  alte- 
rations have  been  made,  and,  as  bearing  on  a  most  important  and  still  oflen  misinter- 
preted, and  therefore  mnch-abused  point  of  practice,  thej  are  again  republished,  uni- 
formly with  the  Edinburgh  edition. — H.  R.  S: 
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the  observations  (p.  412)  "  On  Placental  Phthisis  as  an  intra-nterine 
cause  of  death  among  Premature  Children ;"  the  general  laws  (p. 
438)  regulating  the  "Simultaneous  coexistence  and  progress  of 
Cow-pox  and  Small-pox;"  and  the  remarks  (p.  289,  &c.)  on  the 
Morphology  of  the  Male  Uterus,  and  on  the  Unity  of  Organic  Type 
between  the  two  sexes.  Several  contributions  in  this  volume  also 
appear  for  the  first  time — as,  the  Memoir  (p.  46,  &c.)  entitled 
"Pathological  Eesearches  on  Puerperal  Arterial  Obstruction  and 
Inflammation ;"  and  the  essays  "  On  the  Rudimentary  Reproduc- 
tion of  Extremities  after  their  Spontaneous  Amputation"  (p.  344) ; 
"  On  the  Practical  Application  of  Chloroform  as  a  topical  Anaes- 
thetic to  mucous  and  cutaneous  surfaces"  (p.  680) ;  and  "  On  Car- 
bonic Acid  Gas  as  a  local  Ansesthetic  in  Uterine  Diseases,  &c."  (p. 
687).  Several  brief  new  contributions  will  also  be  found  added  by 
him  throughout  the  volume  in  the  way  of  foot-notes. 
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PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  PUERPERAL  STATE. 


ON  THE  ANALOGY  BETWEEN  PUERPERAL 
AND  SURGICAL  FEVER. 

(From  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  November,  1850,  p.  414.) 

Nearly  3000  mothers  die  in  childbed  every  year  in  England  and 
Wales/  Among  these  8000  deaths,  a  comparatively  small  propor- 
tion only  are  the  direct  result  of  convulsions,  hemorrhage,  rupture 
of  the  uterus,  and  the  other  more  immediate  or  primary  complica- 
tions and  accidents  connected  with  parturition.  The  great  miajority 
of  these  maternal  deaths  is  produced  by  puerperal  fever.  Dr.  Fer- 
guson' believes  that  as  many  as  seven-eighths  of  the  total  mortality 
in  childbirth  are  owing  to  puerperal  fever  and  its  modifications. 
This  estimate  of  its  effects  is  probably  too  high ;  but  the  observa- 
tions of  Farr,^Eiwisdi,*  and  others,  have  amply  shown  that  puer- 
peral fever,  and  the  visceral  inflammations  and  deposits  which  are 
included  under  that  name,  are  undoubtedly  by  far  the  most  common 
causes  of  death  in  childbirth.  Among  2890  women  delivered  in 
the  old  Edinburgh  Lying-in  Hospital,  from  1828  to  1837,  47  mater- 
nal deatlis  occurred.  Of  these  47  deaths,  36  were  the  consequence 
of  puerperal  fever;  and  the  remaining  11  were  produced  by  other 
primary  obstetric  complications  and  causes. 

Among  the  individuals  who  are  obliged  to  become  the  subjects 

'  According  to  the  Reports  of  the  Registrar-General,  the  mortality  from  childbirth  in 
England  and  Wales  was  2811  in  1838,  2915  in  1839,  2989  in  1840, 3007  in  1841,  and  2687 
in  1842.  During  these  five  years,  14,409  English  women  died  in  childbirth ;  or  about  one 
in  every  third  hour.  Perhaps  the  returns  under  this  head  show  even  less  than  the  reality, 
deaths  occurring  during  the  puerperal  month  being  too  oAen  referred  to  other  causes  t)ian 
childbirth^ 

*  "EssajB  on  the  Most  Important  Diseases  of  Women,  p.  1. 

•  Fifth  Report  of  Registrar-General,  p.  380.  *  Brit  and  For.  Review,  vol.  xiii.  p.  111. 
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of  serious  surgical  operations,  a  considerable  number  die,  however 
dexterously  and  well  the  operations  may  be  performed.    When  the 
operation  is  severe,  the  proportion  that  thus  die  in  consequence  of 
it  is  much  larger  than  is  generally  believed.    For  instance,  amon^ 
every  100  cases  of  amputation  of  the  limbs — ^including  amputation 
of  the  thigh,  leg,  arm,  and  forearm — about  30  terminate  in  death, 
and  70  in  recovery.    Dr.  Fenwick,  some  time  ago,  published  the 
results  of  4937  cases  of  these  amputations,  collated  from  the  prac- 
tice of  some  of  our  best  civil  and  military  surgeons.*    Among  these 
4937  patients,  1565  died  after  the  operations,  or  nearly  1  in  every  3. 
The  numerous  deaths  which  thus  follow  operations  in  surgical  cases 
are,  in  a  small  proportion  of  instances  only,  the  more  immediate 
and  direct  results  of  primary  complications  or  accidents  connected 
with  the  operation  itself,  such  as  hemorrhage,  syncope,  collapse, 
&c.    In  a  large  proportion  of  instances  the  death  of  the  surgical 
patient  is  the  result,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  combined  febrile  and  in- 
flammatory morbid  state,  which  I  believe  to  be  generically,  if  not 
specifically,  the  same  as  puerperal  fever  in  the  childbed  mother ;  and 
in  accordance  with  the  common  principles  of  nosological  nomencla- 
ture, this  disease  may  as  correctly  be  denominated  "surgical  fever," 
as  the  other  is  denominated  "  puerperal  fever.'*"    A  few  years  ago, 
Dr.  Chevers  published  the  apparent  cause  of  death  in  153  patients, 
whose  bodies  had  been  examined  at  Guy's  Hospital,^  London,  and 
who  had  died  within  that  institution  in  consequence  of  surgical 
operations  or  injuries.    Among  these  153  surgical  cases,  in  1  the 
precise  cause  of  death  could  not  be  discovered,  and  18  of  them  had 
sunk  under  hemorrhage,  tetanus,  sloughing,  suppuration,  gangrene, 
erysipelas,  diarrhoea,  and  the  total  deficiency  of  reparative  action  in 
the  wound.    Excepting,  then,  these  19  cases.  Dr.  Chevers  found 

>  See  his  excellent  papers  in  the  Monthly  Journal  for  1847,  p.  238,  Sec, ;  and  the  corre- 
sponding evidence  of  the  fatality  of  amputations  and  other  operations,  adduced  by  Malgaigne, 
Phillips,  Lawrie,  Inman,  Sec. 

'  Puerperal  fever  has  been  of\en  denominated  in  accordance  with  the  special  notions 
which  the  writer  happened  to  entertain  of  its  pathological  nature.  Hence  we  have  it  spoken 
of  in  some  works  as  puerperal  peritonitis,  or  metritis,  or  phlebitis,  peritoneal  fever,  &c.  &o. 
Any  name  thus  drawn  firom  pathology  must  ever  change  with  the  clugiges  and  advances  of 
pathology  itself  j  while  a  nosological  name — such  as  puerperal  fever — never  requires  to  be 
varied,  and  is  always  fixed  and  intelligible.  For  example,  all  physicians  know  and  recog- 
nize dysentery  under  that,  its  nosological  name ;  but  if  we  had  had  it  described  and  denomi- 
nated in  different  ages  and  works  according  to  the  ideas  entertained  of  its  nature,  an  inex- 
tricable amount  of  confusion  would  long  ere  this  have  resulted ;  and  so  with  regard  to  most 
other  diseases.  Some  surgical  pathologists  have  described  the  consecutive  fever  and  inter- 
nal inflammations  under  which  surgical  patients  sink,  under  the  names  of  pytemia,  phle- 
bitis, &C.,  each  in  accordance  with  his  own  pathological  notions.  The  term  "  surgical'^  or 
**  chirurgical  fever"  would  enable  us  to  avoid  all  the  difficulties  and  perplexities  connected 
with  such  a  pathological  nomenclature ;  it  implies  no  pathological  theory ;  and  it  is  suffi- 
ciently precise  and  distinctive  as  a  simple  nosological  designation. 

•  Guy's  Hospital  Reports  for  1843,  p.  89. 
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that  in  all  of  the  remaining  184  cases,  the  post-mortem  examination 
betrayed,  as  the  more  immediate  cause  of  death,  the  existence  of 
acute  inflammation  of  one  or  more  internal  organs  or  structures  ;^ 
and,  no  doubt,  in  all  of  them  the  usual  symptoms  of  surgical  fever 
were  more  or  less  perfectly  marked  during  the  last  days  of  life.  In 
most  of  these  184  cases,  the  recent  internal  inflammatory  lesions 
discovered  on  the  bodies  of  the  patients  were,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
sequel,  not  confined  to  a  single  organ  or  structure,  but  several  were 
frequently  found  afiected  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  patient. 

Medical  literature  does  not  yet  possess  a  sufficient  series  of  data 
to  enable  us  to  institute  a  full  comparison  between  all  the  elements 
of  puerperal  and  of  surgical  fever.*  But  the  consideration  of  a  few 
points  may  prove  enough  to  indicate  at  least  a  strong  analogy,  if 
not  an  identity,  between  these  two  forms  of  disease.  With  this 
view,  I  shall  in  the  following  notes  attempt  very  briefly  to  show  in 
what  respects  puerperal  and  surgical  fevers  are  assimilated  to  each 
other:  1.  In  the  anatomical  conditions  and  constitutional  peculiari- 
ties of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  them ;  2.  In  the  pathological 
nature  of  the  attendant  fever;  8.  In  the  morbid  lesions  respectively 
left  by  either  disease ;  and  4.  In  the  symptoms  which  accompany 
each  affection. 

1.  Analogy  in  the  Anatomical^  ^(?.,  Conditions  of  the  SubjectB  of 
Puerperal  and  Surgical  Fever. — The  anatomical  conditions  of  the 
puerperal  patient  after  delivery,  and  of  the  surgical  patient  after  an 

'  It  is  proper  to  state,  that,  as  Dr.  Chevers  remarks,  in  about  13  oat  of  the  above  134  cases 
the  Dature  of  the  injuries  was  snch  that  the  patients  had  evidently  from  that  cause  alone  no 
fiir  chance  of  recovery;  but  in  the  whole  of  the  other  121  cases  it  appeared  that  there  was 
nothing  to  render  the  patient's  restoration  impossible,  had  not  severe  inflammation  or  some 
ocher  unfavorable  change  supervened. 

*  Perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for  remarking,  in  vindication  of  obstetrical  literature,  that  it 
poweases  many  separate  essays  and  volumes  on  puerperal  fever ;  and  every  text-book  on 
midwifery  contains  a  foil  chapter  on  the  subject.  But  the  reverse  holds  too  true  with  regard 
to  the  literature  of  surgery.  **  Works,"  says  Dr.  Fenwick,  "  upon  operative  surgery  are  daily 
written,  which  detail  with  the  greatest  accuracy  the  formation  of  flaps,  and  lay  down  to  a 
hairVbreadth  the  extent  of  incisions,  without  mentioning  the  secondary  aflections  liable  to 
oocm:  after  the  operation.  Huge  dictionaries  issue  from  the  press,  discussing  the  rival  merits 
of  ancient  authorities  to  some  trifling  improvement  in  the  method  of  amputating,  but  forget- 
ting to  lay  down  rules  for  the  prevention  or  detection  of  the  many  dangerous  diseases  which 
80  often  follow  its  performance.  How  many  hospital  surgeons  seem  to  imagine  that  the 
necessity  for  their  personal  attention  to  a  case  of  amputation  terminates  at  the  door  of  the 
operating  theatre,  and  leave  the  after  treatment  to  be  solely  directed  by  a  house-surgeon  or 
8  dreseer.  How  many  content  themselves  with  a  hurried  inspection  of  the  pulse  and  tongue 
of  the  patient,  after  an  amputation,  instead  of  exploring  the  chest,  or  watching  for  the  first  indi- 
catioo  of  phlebitis;  and  how  many  young  practitioners  do  we  not  find  who  speak  of  an 
amputation  as  though  the  interest  connected  with  it  ended  with  the  operation,  and  as  though 
soocess  were  certain  if  the  patient  surmounted  the  shock, or  be  unaffected  with  hemorrhage.'* 
Monthly  Journal,  vol  viii.  p.  242. 
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operation,  are  in  many  respects  the  same.  In  the  surgical  patient, 
we  have  a  wound  or  solution  of  continuity  on  the  external  part  of 
the  body,  made  by  the  knife  of  the  surgeon ;  this  wound  has,  open- 
ing upon  its  free  sur&ce,  the  mouths  of  numerous  arteries  and 
veins ;  and  it  comes  to  be  repaired  either  by  the  direct  adhesion  of 
its  opposed  surfiices,  or  more  slowly  by  exudation  of  organizable 
lymph  upon  its  surfEU^,  and  the  ultimate  formation  or  development 
of  a  new  skin  or  new  enveloping  or  connecting  tissue.  In  the 
puerperal  patient  we  have  a  wound  or  solution  of  continuity  on  tlie 
whole  internal  surface  of  the  womb  made  by  the  separation  of  the 
placenta,  and  the  exfoliation  of  the  decidua  or  superficial  layer  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fundus  and  body  of  the  uterus  ;^  this 
wound  has,  opening  upon  its  free  surface  at  the  former  site  of  the 
placenta,  the  mouths  of  numerous  arteries  and  veins;  and  it  comes 
to  be  repaired  under  the  usual  accompanying  exudation  of  organiza- 
ble lymph  upon  its  surface,  and  by  the  ultimate  formation  or  deve- 
lopment of  a  new  layer  or  coating  of  mucous  membrane.  The  ob- 
stetrical patient  has  the  wound  complicated  with  constitutional 
states  of  the  same  kind  as  those  observed  in  the  subjects  of  surgical 
operations.  Both,  at  the  first,  are  liable  to  present  the  symptoms 
of  shock  or  collapse,  particularly  if  the  labor  or  the  operation  has 
been  unusually  severe ;  both  have  generally  a  subsequent  limited 
degree  of  febrile  reaction — ^the  traumatic  fever  of  the  surgeon — the 
so-called  milk  fever  of  the  obstetrician ;  and  both  the  external  sur- 
gical wound  and  the  internal  obstetrical  wound  are  liable  to  deviate 
from  the  standard  mode  of  reparation;  for  their  secretions  may  alter 

'  Dr.  HeschI,  Demonstrator  of  Pathological  Anatomy  to  the  large  Hospital  of  Vienna,  has 
there  eiyoyed  greater  opportunities  of  studying  the  changes  in  tlie  uterus  after  delivery,  than 
perhaps  any  other  living  observer,  and  has  lately  published  the  results  of  his  obsenrmtions 
on  the  subject. 

In  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  uterus  immediately  after  delivery,  he  remarks,  **  The 
veins  of  the  placental  spot  are  filled  with  dark-red,  or  grayish^'ed,  ck)ts  sticking  to  their 
parietes,  and  gape  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  with  their  orifices  plugged  with  these  olois. 
This  placental  spot,  which  always  occupies  a  third  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  contracted 
uterus,  still  retains  a  projecting,  uneven,  and  considerably  lacerated  surface.  The  re$t  of  tht 
inner  surface  of  the  corpus  uteri  (from  which  the  decidua  had  separated)  is  composed  of 
the  bare  muscular  substance,  from  which  hang  here  and  there  shreds,  the  remains  of  the 
decidua  vera." 

Dr.  Heschl  repudiates  entirely  the  idea  of  Robin  and  Kilian  as  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
mucous  membrane  between  the  decidua  and  muscular  structure  of  the  human  uterus  during 
the  period  of  pregnancy. 

In  studying  the  mode  of  reconstruction  of  the  mticous  membcane  after  delivery.  Dr.  Heschl 
finds  that  in  two  days  after  birth,  the  entire  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  af^peaxs  covered  with 
a  soft  pap-like,  fiaky  substance,  which  gradually  spreads  over  that  sor&oe  in  layers  like  very 
fine  roeshed-net  Vessels  are  not  evident  in  it,  however,  till  the  third  week;  and  the 
appeamnce  of  the  mucous  glands  is  still  later. 

For  more  lengthened  details,  see  his  Researches  on  the  Gmduet  of  the  Human  Uterus 
after  DeUvery,  1863.— (Ed.) 
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morbidly ;  or  they  may  become  the  seat  of  an  excess  of  inflamma- 
tion or  of  nlceration ;  or  of  phlebitic  suppuration  and  its  conse- 
quences. In  the  internal  obstetrical,  as  in  the  external  surgical 
wound,  immediately  after  their  infliction,  air  occasionally  enters  by 
the  mouths  of  the  veins  opening  upon  their  free  surface;  from  both 
forms  of  wound,  dangerous  hemorrhage,  both  primary  and  secondary, 
is  liable  to  occur ;  both  are  occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  fol- 
lowed by  delirium,  tetanus,  and  other  nervous  complications ;  and, 
in  like  naanner,  but  much  more  frequently,  they  are  apt  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  tjiat  form  of  combined  febrile  and  inflammatory  action 
which  we  term  surgical  fever  in  the  surgical  patient,  and  puerperal 
fever  in  the  puerperal  patient.  In  short,  the  two  species  of  wounds 
are  subject  to  the  same  local  pathological  deviations,  and  liable  to 
be  attended  with  the  same  pathological  constitutional  effects  and 
complications. 

2.  Analogy  in  the  Pathological  Nature  of  Puerperal  and  Surgical 
Fever. — ^Two  opinions  were  formerly  held  with  respect  to  the  patho- 
logical nature  of  puerperal  fever.  One  class  of  pathologists  (as 
Puzos,  Levret,  Hamilton,  White,  &c.)  regarded  it  as  an  idiopathic 
or  putrid  fever,  sud  generis  ;  another  class  (Hey,  Armstrong,  Mackin- 
tosh, Campbell,  4c.)  still  more  earnestly  maintained  that  the  disease 
was  essentially  a  local  inflammation — ^that  the  fever  w^as  merely  a 
consequence  of,  and  attendant  upon,  this  local  inflammatory  irrita- 
tion— and  that  the  malady  was  to  be  treated  and  cured  by  venesec- 
tion and  other  active  antiphlogistics.  The  first  of  these  doctrines 
became  generally  abandoned  with  the  advances  of  pathological 
anatomy,  because  local  inflammatory  lesions  in  the  uterus,  perito- 
neum, chest,  Ac,  were,  after  death,  found  far  too  frequently,  and  of 
fitr  too  marked  and  intense  a  character  to  be  explained  upon  the 
doctrine  of  a  previously  existing  fever  alone.  But  again,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  idea  that  the  disease  was  essentially  a  local  inflam- 
mation, and  that  the  fever  was  merely  an  effect  symptomatic  or 
qrmpatiietic  of  that  local  inflammation,  has  been  in  turn  gradually 
^bproved  also,  as  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  disease  has  been 
of  late  years  more  completely  investigated.  For  it  has  been  found 
tiiat — Istj  There  is  no  general  uniformity  of  relation  and  sequence 
between  the  degree  and  intensity  of  the  supposed  cause  (the  local 
inflammatoiy  lesions),  and  the  degree  and  intensity  of  their  supposed 
effect  (the  attendant  fever) ;  2dj  Sometimes  the  supposed  cause  (in 
tiie  form  of  simple  peritonitis  or  metritis,  &c.),  may  exist,  without 
these  inflammations  exciting  the  usual  phenomena  of  their  supposed 
^ect,  namely,  the  symptoms  of  puerperal  fever ;  and,  3<i,  We  see 
occasionally  cases  of  true  and  fatal  puerperal  fever,  without  discover- 
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ing  on  the  dead  body  any  traces  or  evidence  of  the  local  inflamma- 
tion which  had  been  copsidered  the  origin  of  the  disease.  In  other 
words,  under  this  last  class  of  cases  we  have  the  existence  of  the 
supposed  eftect  without  the  existence  of  the  supposed  cause.  And 
this  observation  holds  good  with  regard  not  only  to  the  individual 
local  inflammations,  which  have  been  illogically  dogmatized  into 
the  alleged  invariable  origin  of  puerperal  fever ;  but  it  holds  good 
with  regard  to  the  whole  class  of  local  inflammatory  causes.  For 
instance,  puerperal  fever  has  been  regarded  as  a  form  of  fever  jmx)- 
duced  by  inflammation  of  the  omentum,  according  to  Huhne  and 
Leake ;  by  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  according  to  Gordon, 
Mackintosh,  and  many  others ;  by  inflammation  of  the  uterus,  ac- 
cording to  Astruc  and  Denman ;  by  inflammation  of  the  uterine 
veins  or  lymphatics,  according  to  Dance  and  Duplay,  &c.,  &c.  Now, 
in  diflerent  epidemics,  and  sometimes  in  the  course  of  the  same 
epidemic,  we  see  well-marked  and  &tal  cases  of  puerperal  fever, 
without  being  able  to  trace  on  the  dead  body  any  evidence  of  the 
one  local  inflammation  theoretically  fixed  upon  as  the  origin  and 
essence  of  the  whole  disease.  We  thus  see  &tal  cases  without  any 
proof  whatever  of  omentitis,  or  any  proof  of  peritonitis,  or  of  metri* 
tis,  or  of  uterine  phlebitis  or  lymphatitis.  In  other  words,  in  answer 
to  those  who  maintain  the  identity  of  puerperal  fever  and  perito- 
nitis, for  example,  we  can  point  to  cases  of  genuine  and  fatal 
puerperal  fever,  in  which  the  peritoneum  was  found  perfectly 
healthy  after  death  ;^  and  we  can  repeat  this  proof  with  regard 
to  any  o&er  individual  local  inflammation  that  may  be  improperly 
adduced  and  considered  as  the  cause  and  origin  of  the  whole 
disease. 

Some  authors,  while  they  maintain  the  disease  to  be  a  fever  en* 
tirely  symptomatic  of  some  local  inflammation,  at  the  same  time 
hold  that  this  local  inflammation  may  be  seated  in  diflerent  parts  in 
different  cases,  and  different  epidemics;  and  that  the  disease  origi- 
nates, in  one  case,  in  metritis ;  in  another,  in  ovaritis ;  in  a  third, 
in  peritonitis;  and  so  on.  "Without  remarking  on  tiie  illogical 
nature  of  imagining  that  the  same  disease  may  have  such  varied 
origins,  we  may  once  more  pointedly  observe,  that  (as  sometimes 
happens  in  continued  fever)  occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  no 
inflammatory  lesions  whatever  can  be  traced  upon  the  bodies  of 

*  For  example,  in  222  autopsies  which  he  made  of  puerperal  fever  patients,  Tonnelltf 
found  peritonitis  in  193 ;  and  there  was  apparently  no  evidence  of  it  in  39  of  the  disseo 
tions.  "  Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,"  he  observes,  **  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  altera* 
tions  which  we  met  with  as  a  result  of  puerperal  fever ;  but,"  he  adds,  *^  it  would  be  a  grave 
error  to  think  that  it  existed  always.  Sometimes,  in  fact,  this  membrane  preserved  its 
natural  aspect,  and  the  most  minute  researches  could  not  detect  in  it  any  appreciable 
ohange."«-Archives  G^n^rales  de  Af^ecine,  vol.  xxii.  p.  350. 
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patients  who  have  died  of  puerperal  fever.  Dr.  Locock  haa  observed 
several  cases  of  this  kind.^  And,  in  the  practice  of  the  late  Dr. 
Beilby,  I  saw  one  very  marked  and  rapidly  fetal  case  of  puerperal 
fever,  in  which  my  colleague,  Professor  Bennett,  was  unable  to 
detect  anywhere  in  the  abdomen,  or  in  the  uterus,  its  appendages 
or  vessels,  any  traces  of  inflammatory  action  or  effusion.  The 
great  rarity  of  such  instances  is  no  sufficient  argument  against  their 
important  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  nature  of  puerpend 
fever. 

The  evidence  which  I  have  thus  briefly  sketched  has  induced,  of 
late,  most  of  our  best  pathologists  to  reject  the  idea,  either  that 
puerperal  fever  is  an  idiopathic  fever  sui  generis^  or  a  disease 
originating  in  and  identical  with  peritonitis,  or  with  any  other  local 
inflammation.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  many  investigations  and 
experiments  made  during  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years  upon  the 
effects  of  an  acquired,  or  artifically  excited,  state  of  vitiation  or  poi- 
soning of  the  blood,  have  inclined  them  more  and  more  to  adopt  the 
doctrine,  that  the  real  source  and  cause  of  puerperal  fever  is  to  be 
found  in  a  toxaemia  or  morbid  state  of  the  circulating  fluid.  The 
direct  injection  of  pus,  and  other  morbid  secretions  and  matters, 
into  the  blood  of  the  lower  animals  by  Gaspard,  Cruveilhier,  Cas- 
telnan,  and  others,  have  produced  a  series  of  symptoms  during  life, 
and  a  series  of  lesions  on  the  dead  body,  showing  a  very  strong 
analogy  to  those  of  puerperal  fever.  The  commixture  of  pus  with  the 
blood  in  the  human  subject,  in  cases  of  phlebitis,  &c.,  in  which  pure- 
pus  enters  directly  into  the  circulation,  gives  rise  to  a  similarity  both 
of  febrile  functional  lesions  as  seen  during  life,  and  of  inflammatory 
organic  lesions  as  seen  after  death.  And  in  the  puerperal  female, 
there  exist  such  conditions  as  facilitate  the  infection  of  the  general 
circulatic^,  by  pus  and  other  morbid  matters  contained  in  the  ute- 
rine cavity.  For  they  may  obtain  easy  access  to  the  general  circula- 
tion— 1.  Through  the  orifices  of  the  utero-placental  veins,  that  open 
upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus ;  which  are,  perhaps,  not 
always  completely  closed ;  and  which  have  their  mouths  constantly 
in  contact  with  the  contents  and  secretions  of  the  uterine  cavity ;  2. 
Through  the  inoculation  of  morbid  and  contagious  matters  upon 
the  abraded  surface  of  the  vagina ;  and,  8.  By  any  accidental  in- 
flammation commencing  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  maternal 
passages  (which  are  distended  and  contused  during  delivery),  readily 

>  See  his  valuable  article  on  Puerperal  Fever,  in  the  Library  of  Medicine,  vol.  i.  In 
these  several  cases,  "  the  roost  careful  search,"  says  Dr.  Locock,  "  was  made  for  morbid 
alterations  of  structure  in  the  veins,  the  absorbents,  the  muscular  structure,  and  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  uterus  and  of  the  adjacent  parts,  and  nothing  could  be  found  to  explain  the 
cause  of  death." — Loc.  cit  p.  351. 
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passing  by  the  law  of  continuity  alone,  through  the  venous  orifices 
opening  on  the  interior  of  the  uterus,  and  thence  along  the  lining 
membrane  of  these  vessels.    Under  the  now  generally  adopted  view, 
that  puerperal  fever  originates  in  a  vitiated  condition  of  the  blood, 
we  can  solve  more  easily  the  problem  with  respect  to  the  relation  of 
the  two  elements,  constituting  puerperal  fever — ^namely,  first,  the 
febrile  action,  and,  secondly,  the  internal  inflammations,  which  are 
present  during  it.    For  under  this  pathological  view  we  see  that  the 
fever  is  not  itself  the  cause  of  the  attendant  inflammations,  nor  these 
inflammations  themselves  the  cause  of  the  attendant  fever ;  but 
that  both  of  them — ^that  is,  both  the  fever  and  the  inflanamations — 
are  the  simultaneous  sequences  or  effects  of  one  common  cause — 
namely,  the  original  vitiated  or  diseased  condition  of  the  general 
circulating  fluid.    And  farther,  the  same  doctrine  enables  us  to  per- 
ceive, how  in  one  set  of  cases,  or  one  epidemic  of  puerperal  fever, 
the  febrile  effect  or  element  may  be  more  marked  than  the  inflam- 
matory ;  and  how,  in  others,  and  these  generally  the  most  amenable 
to  treatment,  the  inflammatory  element  or  effect  may  be  more 
marked  and  more  prominent  that  the  febrile. 

These  views  regarding  the  pathology  of  puerperal  fever,  are  borne 
out  and  corroborated  by  what  we  see  in  surgical  fever,  and  its  in- 
flammatory results  among  the  internal  viscera  of  the  body ;  for  no 
pathologist  has  ventured  to  maintain  that  the  pleurisy  or  peritonitis, 
for  instance,  which  we  often  see  upon  the  dead  bodies  of  patients 
who  have  died  of  surgical  fever,  is  the  effect  or  consequence  of  that 
fever ;  or  that  the  fever  itself  is  a  consequence  or  effect  of  these 
local  inflammations.  All  at  the  present  day  are  agreed  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  occurrence  of  these  local  internal  inflammations  is 
not  explicable,  and  is  not  in  any  way  explained,  by  the  old  doctrine 
of  sympathy  or  metastasis ;  and  few  now  dissent  from  the  idea,  that 
we  are  to  look  for  their  origin,  and  for  the  origin  of  the  attendant 
fatal  fever,  in  some  diseased  or  vitiated  condition  of  the  blood. 
What  this  vitiated  condition  of  the  blood  may  specifically  and  actu- 
ally consist  of,  in  puerperal  and  in  surgical  fevers — ^whetiier  it  con- 
sists in  the  presence  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  elements  of  puru- 
lent matter  alone ;  or  whether  other  animal  secretions  than  pus  may 
be  its  common  or  occasional  cause ;  and  whether  the  attendant  type 
of  fever  and  its  effects  may  not  be  fixed  and  regulated  by  specific 
differences  in  the  diseased  material  present  in  the  circulation,  are 
all  questions  which  a  more  advanced  era  of  pathological  research, 
and  a  more  subtle  chemistry  and  histology  than  has  yet  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  them,  will  perhaps  yet  ultimately  determine.  The 
character  and  phenomena  of  puerperal  and  surgical  fever,  and  their 
inflammatory  results,  agree  with  those  of  small-pox,  measles,  scar- 
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latina,  rheumatism,  and  the  other  so-called  ^^  disseminated  inflamma- 
tions" of  M.  Chomel,*  in  this  respect,  that  whilst  originating,  as  he 
believes,  in  different  specific  "infections  of  the  liquids"  or  blood, 
tbey  all  agree  with  each  other  in  several  respects ;  as  that  they  can- 
not be  excited  artificially  by  the  common  causes  of  inflammation, 
but  are  developed  by  specific  causes ;  they  are  thus  secondary  in- 
flammations resulting  from  a  primary  morbid  diathesis  or  alteration 
of  the  animal  fluids ;  antiphlogistic  measures  possess  usually  com- 
paratively littie  influence  upon  the  duration  of  these  disseminated 
inflammations,  and  often  but  a  doubtful  influence  upon  their  inten- 
sity; and  lastly,  whilst  the  unity  of  each  affection  is  preserved,  each 
is  r^resented  by  a  multiplicity  of  local  inflammatory  lesions,  de- 
veloped simultaneously  or  successively,  and  frequently  in  organs 
and  parts  distant  from  each  other.  Of  this  last  general  fact,  as  far 
as  it  holds  good  with  regard  to  puerperal  and  surgical  fever,  the  next 
paragraphs  will  afford  us  due  evidence. 

8.  Analogy  in  the  Internal  Pathological  Lesions  left  hy  Ptierperal 
and  Surgical  Fever. — ^Both  diseases,  as  we  have  already  so  repeatedly 
stated,  are  liable  to  leave  upon  the  dead  subject,  evidence  of  recent 
acute  inflammation  in  one  or  in  several  of  the  internal  surfaces  or 
organs  of  the  body.  These  internal  inflammations  are  generally 
characterized  by  an  unusual  tendency  to  the  efiusion  of  loose  coagu- 
lable  lymph  and  pus.  We  possess  as  yet  few  statistical  details  as  to 
the  internal  organs  which  are  most  frequently  found  affected  with 
inflammatory  lesions  in  surgical  patients.  But  Dr.  Chevers,  in  the 
valuable  communication  to  which  I  have  abeady  referred,  has  given 
us  some  interesting  details  relative  to  this  point,  in  the  results  of 
tiie  post-mortem  examination  of  the  153  fatal  surgical  cases  that 
had  occurred  in  Guy's  Hospital ;  and  which  form  the  basis  of  his 
essay.  I  have  already  stated  that,  with  the  exception  of  19  cases, 
recent  internal  inflammatory  lesions  were  found  in  all  of  these  cases ; 
or,  in  other  words,  in  134  out  of  the  163.  The  following  table 
shows  the  special  recent  internal  inflammations  that  were  discovered 
in  the  post-mortem  examination  of  these  134  surgical  patients : 

Inflammatory  Lesions  m  184  Fatal  Cases  of  Surgical  Fever,  ■ 
(From  Chevers.) 

Peritonitis,  was  obserred  in 52  cases. 

Enteritis  (excluding  cases  of  Hernia), 9  ^ 

Pneumonia  and  its  results, 47  *< 

Plcuritis, 35  »* 

Bronchitis,  Laryngitis,  and  Dipbtheritis, 4  ^ 

Pericarditis, 14  « 

Arteritis  and  Aortitis, 4  " 

>  Lemons  de  Clinique  M^dicale,  1834,  pp.  520  to  539. 
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Phlebitis, 3  eases. 

Meningitis, 27    " 

Cerebritis,       9     " 

Cystitis, 8    " 

Piis  in  Muscles  or  Joints, 3    " 

Inflammation  of  Tunica  Vaginalis, '1** 

Let  us  contrast  with  the  ahove,  the  records  of  the  pathological 
anatomy  of  puerperal  fever.  These  records  are  defective  in  this 
point,  that  most  of  the  observers  have  apparently  confined  their  ex- 
aminations and  descriptions  almost  entirely  to  the  morbid  changes 
seen  in  the  uterus,  uterine  appendages,  peritoneum,  and  other  parts, 
which  they  believed  to  be  the  principal  seats  of  the  disease ;  and 
have  not  given  the  morbid  appearances  found  within  the  chest,  en- 
cephalon,  &c.  Dug^s  and  Tonnell^  have,  however,  left  the  results 
of  their  researches  into  the  state  of  the  thoracic  organs,  and  have 
examined  the  condition  of  the  encephalon  in  a  few  instances. 
DugSs  reports  the  result  of  the  examination  of  the  bodies  of  not  less 
than  341  women  who  had  died  of  puerperal  fever.  Among  these 
341  cases  he  found  the  following  lesions,  in  the  following  pro- 
portions : 

Infiammatoty  Leiiont  in  841  Fatal  Cases  of  Puerperal  Fever, 
(From  Dug^s.) 

Peritonitis  was  observed  in 266  cases. 

Metritis,  or  pus  in  Veins,  &c., 200  " 

Ovaritis, 48  " 

Gastritis  and  Enteritis, 4  " 

Pleuritis, 40  " 

Pericarditis, 6  " 

Arachnitis, 1  " 

Pus  in  Muscles  or  Joints, 8  " 

The  observations  published  by  Tonnell^  are  more  minute,  as 
respects,  at  least,  the  uterine  and  abdominal  organs.  He  examined 
the  bodies  of  222  puerperal  patients,  with  the  following  results : 

Infiammatory  Lesions  in  222  Fatal  Cases  of  Puerperal  Fever. 
(From  TonnelM.) 

Peritonitis,  was  observed  in 193  cases. 

Metritis  and  Ovaritis, 197    " 

Pus  in  the  Uterine  Veins  or  Lymphatics, 1 12    ** 

Gastritis  and  Enteritis, 6    ** 

Pleuritis, 48*  « 

Pneumonia, 21    ** 

Pericarditis  and  Hydro-pericarditis, 1    ** 

Pus  in  Liver,  Pancreas,  Muscles,  &c., 19    ** 

Pus  in  Joints, 10    ** 

The  preceding  three  tables,  from  Chevers,  Dugfes,  and  Tonnell^, 
afford  a  variety  of  important  evidence  relative  to  the  internal  mor- 
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bid  actions  which  precede  death  in  puerperal  and  surgical  fever,^ 
Among  other  matters,  they  especially  illustrate  the  following  points  : 
1.  Both  diseases  generally  leave  upon  the  dead  body  ample  evidence 
of  the  occurrence  before  death  of  acute  and  often  extensive  internal 
inflammatory  action.  2.  The  internal  inflammatory  lesions  are 
seldom  limited  in  the  same  case  to  one  organ  or  texture  only,  but 
two  or  more  different  viscera  or  surfaces  are  usually  observed  to 
have  been  either  the  simultaneous  or  successive  seats  of  inflamma- 
tory action,  and  the  different  parts  thus  attacked  are  sometimes 
very  distinct  and  distant  from  each  other.  8.  The  internal  viscera 
or  textures,  which  are  the  first  and  principal  seats  of  inflammation, 
are  often  far  removed  from  the  original  wound  or  lesion,  par- 
ticularly in  those  cases  in  which  the  wound  or  lesion  is  in  the 
head  or  extremities.  From  the  days  of  Valsalva  and  Morgagni 
downwards,  injuries  of  the  head  have  been  observed  to  be  often 
followed  by  inflammation  and  the  effusion  of  pu8  in  the  liver,  lungs, 
pleura,  &c.  Dupuytren,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Guthrie,  and  others,  have 
long  ago  remarked  that  after  amputation  of  the  extremities,  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  or  pleura  (parts  sufficiently  distant  from  the 
seat  of  the  wound)  was  a  very  common  and  a  very  fatal  sequel.* 

1  Let  me  here  take  an  opportunity  of  remarking,  that  before  we  can  expect  tabular  results 
from  post-Diortem  examinations,  showing,  more  completely  than  the  above,  the  analogy  be- 
tween puerperal  and  surgical  fever,  the  entire  pathological  anatomy  of  each  disease  will 
probably  require  to  be  studied  and  made  out  at  the  same  periods,  within  the  same  hospital, 
and  by  the  same  pathologist.  For  judging  at  least  from  puerperal  fever,  the  disease  seems 
liable  to  vary  somewhat  at  different  times,  and  in  different  localities,  in  the  forms,  seats,  and 
intensity  of  the  k)cal  inflammatory  lesions  which  it  produces.  And  when  we  have  the  le- 
sions noted  down  by  different  anatomists,  the  reports  too  often  differ  though  the  lesions  are 
the  same ;  for  the  attention  of  one  observer  is  apt  to  be  called  particularly  to  one  set  of  ap- 
pearances, and  thai  of  a  second  observer  to  another.  For  example,  we  feel  quite  sure  in 
stating  that  in  Dr.  Che  vers'  table  the  number  of  cases  of  phlebitis  (three)  is  greatly  under- 
stated ;  while  in  the  tables  of  Dug^s  and  Tonnell^  a  similar  remark  is  applicable  to  the  en- 
cephalic and  perhaps  other  secondary  lesions.  A  comparative  inquiry,  by  the  same  anato- 
mist, into  the  lesions  respectively  left  by  puerperal  and  surgical  fever  in  some  of  the 
large  hospitals  of  Paris,  Vienna,  or  Prague,  would  in  this  respect  be  extremely  interesting 
and  important. 

■  From  some  notes  which  I  made  a  few  years  ago,  relative  to  the  frequency  of  puhnonary 
inflammations  after  operations,  I  find  that,  out  of  77  dissections  of  patients  dying  after 
amputation,  and  recorded  by  Drs.  Lawrie,  Reid,  Peacock,  Erichsen,  Orr,  and  May,  in  30 
instances  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  organs  was  observed ;  in  38  out  of  the  77,  phle- 
bitis and  purulent  deposits  in  diflerent  parts  were  observed.  In  a  valuable  paper  by  Professor 
Ericfasen,  in  die  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  xxvi.,  that  gentleman  has  shown  that 
out  of  62  cases  of  death  after  surgical  operations  and  injuries  (exclusive  of  burns),  taken 
indiscriminately  from  the  records  of  University  College  Hospital,  in  no  less  than  28  there 
were  evident  signs  of  pneumonia,  as  shown  either  by  the  diseased  condition  being  confined 
to  one  lung,  by  its  having  advanced  to  solidification,  or  by  the  coexistence  of  marks  of  in- 
flaounatory  action  in  the  pleurae,  or  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  In  11,  the  lungs  were 
in  a  doubtful  condition,  presenting  the  characters  which  are  common  to  the  first  stage  of 
pneumonia  and  to  passive  congestion,  without  there  being  any  collateral  circumstances,  by 
which  the  diagnosis  could  be  more  clearly  established.  In  9,  the  lungs  were  found  more  or 
lees  diseased,  but  not  inflamed  or  congested ;  and  in  14  only  were  they  quite  healthy. 
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Pleurisy  was  found  so  often  by  Velpeau  after  these  and  other  opera- 
tions, that  he  proposed  to  give  the  disease  the  name  of  the  "  pleu- 
risie  purulente  des  op^r^s."*    Rokitansky,  Eouth,  and  BSwisch  de- 
scribe the  inflammatory  lesions  of  the  chest  aa  very  common  in  the 
puerperal  fever  of  Vienna  and  Prague ;  and  I  have  seen  it  in  some 
cases  in  Edinburgh ;  but  generally,  like  many  of  these  internal  in- 
flammations in  puerperal  and  surgical  fever,  the  phenomena  of  it 
are  not  very  marked  during  life.  This,  like  the  other  inflammations 
in  these  cases,  is  often  latent  in  its  symptoms,  though  the  post- 
mortem results  show  how  intense  the  morbid  action  had  been* 
But,  4.  In  obstetric  cases  the  uterus,  uterine  appendages,  and  peri- 
toneum, are  tiie  most  common  constant  seat  of  the  accompanying 
internal  inflammatory  action,  though  the  organs  of  the  thorax,  &c.^ 
are  not  unfrequently  also  aflFected.    Various  causes  appear  to  lead 
to  this  special  localization  of  the  inflammatory  action  and  efiusions 
in  puerperal  fever.    All  kinds  of  wounds  of  tiie  pelvic  and  genera- 
tive organs  are  particularly  liable  to  be  followed  by  peritonitis,  when 
they  give  rise  to  surgical  fever.*    In  midwifery  cases,  the  uterus — 
the  seat  of  the  original  wound — ^is,  like  the  external  wound  in  surgi- 
cal cases,  liable  to  inflame ;  and  this  morbid  action  readily  extends^ 
by  the  law  of  continuity  of  tissue,  to  its  appendages  and  peritoneum. 
The  table  of  Dr.  Chevers  proves  how  very  common  peritonitis  is  in 
instances  of  surgical  fever  (being  met  with  in  above  80  per  cent,  of 
his  dissections) ;  but,  besides  the  preceding  reasons,  there  is  another 
important  one  why  it  should  be  still  more  frequentiy  met  with  in 
puerperal  fever.    The  uterus  and  its  peritoneal  and  other  coats  and 
appendages  have  been  the  immediate  seat  of  injury  and  lesion  in 
the  act  of  parturition ;  and  in  all  febrile  diseases  complicated  with 
or  ending  in  disseminated  inflammations,  we  find  the  attendant  in- 
flammation particularly  liable  to  localize  itself  upon  any  weak  or 
injured  part.    The  injury  or  previous  diseased  state  of  a  joint  is 
thus  sometimes  observed  to  regulate  the  seat  of  attack  of  gout  or 
rheumatism.    In  cases  of  hemiplegia,  herpes  is  said  to  attack  the 
paralysed  side  in  preference  to  the  other.    And  in  this  way  small- 
pox, Ac,  is  sometimes  observed  to  be  specially  prevalent  upon  a  pre- 
viously weak  or  injured  part  of  the  surface,  though  that  part  may  not 
be  at  all  a  common  seat  of  confluent  variola.    Thus — "  A  sailor  was 
admitted  into  the  Dreadnought  on  account  of  a  bruise  inflicted  on  one 
side  of  his  breech  by  a  fell  into  the  hold  of  a  ship.  In  the  course  of 
some  days  he  left  the  hospital,  having  recovered  from  the  injury,  but 

■  Revue  M^dicale  for  1826,  vol.  iv.  p.  418. 

'  "  Dr.  Addison  has  long  been  in  the  habit  ofallnding  in  his  lectures  to  the  fiict,  that  inju- 
ries and  operations,  especially  when  occurring  about  the  generative  organs  or  parts  aroand 
the  pelvis,  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  peritonitis  or  pleurisy  of  the  most  rapidly  fatal  de- 
scription."— Guy's  Hospital  Reports  for  1843,  p.  83. 
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still  showing  a  braise-mark  on  the  breech.  A  short  time  after,  he  was 
again  admitted  with  severe  febrile  symptoms,  which  terminated  in 
the  eruption  of  small-pox.  The  pustules  were  discrete,  and  very  few 
in  number,  all  over  the  body,  except  in  the  exact  seat  of  the  former 
braise — and  there  they  were  extremely  numerous,  and  for  the  most 
part  confluent."*  Might  we,  in  any  cases,  regulate  in  any  degree 
the  principal  site  of  the  secondary  inflammatory  efiusions  in  puer- 
peral or  surgical  fever,  by  lowering,  by  some  means  or  other,  the 
vitality  of  a  selected  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  body  ?,  Various 
continental  surgeons  have  spoken  highly  of  the  beneficial  action  of 
the  actual  cautery  to  parts  of  the  surfiu^e  in  bad  cases  of  surgical 
fever.    Does  it  act  upon  the  principle  alluded  to  ? 

4,  Analogy  in  the  Symptoms  of  Puerperal  and  Surgical  Fever. — 
There  is  almost  no  disease  which  varies  more  than  puerperal  fever 
does  in  difierent  cases,  in  the  intensity  of  its  symptoms,  and  in  the 
forms  which  they  assume.  Most  authors  have  hence  described 
several  varieties  of  the  disease,  as  the  inflammatory,  the  bilious, 
the  gastro-enteric,  the  nervous  or  ataxic,  &c.,  &c.  The  same  re- 
mark, with  respect  to  the  variability  of  its  type  or  forms,  holds 
good  with  regard  to  surgical  fever.  But  when  either  disease  is 
fully  marked,  the  symptoms  are  sufficiently  striking,  and  suffi- 
ciently similar  in  each — ^the  more  marked  consisting  of  rigors ;  a 
pulse  varying  in  strength,  but  always  constant  with  regard  to  the 
&ct  of  its  rapidity;  an  altered  and  frequently  darker,  or  almost 
icteric  hue  of  the  surfsu^e ;  the  skin  sometimes  hot  and  dry,  some- 
times bathed  in  perspiration,  or  these  states  alternating,  without 
any  material  crisis  in  the  febrile  action ;  local  pains,  and  functional 
derangements  in  the  parts  which  are  the  seat  of  the  internal  in- 
flammatory efiusions,  but  the  local  symptoms  of  these  local  in- 
flammations are  often,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  veiy  masked  and 
latent;  anxiety,  and  general  prostration  and  adynamia;  very  fre- 
quentiy  nausea  and  vomiting ;  occasionally  diarrhcea,  and  latterly, 
labored  or  hurried  respiration;  sometimes  sudden  swellings  and 
efiusions  in  the  joints  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  &c. ;  and  often,  at 
last,  rapid  sinking,  with  or  without  delirium.  There  is  no  disease 
to  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  assign  a  set  of  pathognomonic  pheno- 
mena as  pue]^eral  and  surgical  fever ;  but  whoever  has  seen  much 
of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  one  class  of  patients,  has  no 
difiiculty  in  identifying  the  disease  by  these  same  symptoms  in  the 
other  class. 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  I  have  not  attempted  to  discuss  ftilly  • 

'  Bttdd,  in  MedicoChirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  xzv.  p.  129. 
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and  minutely  all  the  various  points  of  analogy  between  puerperal 
fever  and  surgical  fever.    My  object  has  been  principally  to  direct, 
however  imperfectly,  the  attention  of  my  professional  brethren  to 
the  subject,  under  the  strong  hope  that  the  future  comparative 
study  of  the  disease,  and  of  its  characteristic  symptoms,  lesions, 
and  causes,  in  the  puerperal  and  in  the  surgical  patient,  may  yet 
serve  mutually  to  illustrate  the  pathology  of  this  fatal  affection  in 
each  class  of  cases ;  and  perhaps  this  may  hereafter  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  more  enlightened  principles  of  prevention  and  of  treatment, 
than  the  isolated  and  divided  study  of  the  same  malady  respectively 
by  the  obstetrician  and  by  the   surgeon  has  in  times  past  been 
fortunate  enough  to  elicit.    And  I  do  believe  that  if  any  man 
should  ever  have  the  good  fortune  to  detect  or  suggest  any  simple 
and  practicable  measures,  either  to  avert  and  prevent,  or  to  miti- 
gate and  cure,  surgical  and  puerperal  fever,  he  would,  in  doing  so, 
confer  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  possible  benefits  upon  the  advance- 
ment of  surgery  and  midwifery,  and  be  the  means  of  saving  nume- 
rous lives  in  operative  and  obstetric  practice.    The  discovery  of  any 
such  measure  or  measures  would  undoubtedly  form  a  most  im- 
portant era  in  the  march  of  professional  discovery.    Nor  does  it 
seem  utterly  hopeless  to  expect  the  possible  detection  of  some  such 
measures,  in  the  way  of  prevention  at  least,  if  not  in  the  way  of 
cure.    We  are  the  more  encouraged  to  hope  for  such  a  result,  as 
we  already  know  various  conditions  capable  of  increasing  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  decreasing  on  the  other,  the  chances  and  the  in- 
tensity of  surgical  and  puerperal  fever.    The  disease,  for  example, 
is  coiiessedly  more  common  and  more  severe  among  the  population 
of  towns,  than  among  the  population  of  the  country;*  it  is  more 
frequent  and  more  fatal  among  hospital  patients  than  in  private 
practice ;  and  much  more  so  in  crowded  wards  than  in  those  where 
the  patients  are  few  and  provided  with  a  full  and  free  supply  of  ft-esh 
air.    There  are  epidemic  states  in  which  puerperal  and  surgical  fever 
is  frightfully  common  ;  others  in  which  it  is  very  rare  and  apparently 
difficult  to  excite ;  some  localities  and  towns  are  &r  more  fr*equently 
the  seat  of  it  than  others  are ;  and  various  states  of  the  economy 
seem  to  predispose  the  constitution  to  it,  or  against  it.    Surgicid 
and  obstetric  patients  suffering  under  internal  organic  diseases  (par- 

*  Among  nearly  the  same  amount  of  population  living  in  the  towns,  and  living  in  the 
country  districts  of  England,  childbirth  is  far  more  fatal  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  former 
than  of  the  latter.  In  the  four  years  ending  1 84 1 ,  there  died  out  of  a  town  population  of  about 
1,800,000, 3195  women  in  childbirth;  and  out  of  nearly  the  same  amount  of  rural  population 
there  died  only  1806  mothers.  The  excess  in  towns  was  thus  more  than  1000  lives;  the 
mortality  was  221  and  137.— (Mr.  Parr,  in  Registrar-General's  Fifth  Report,  p.  408.)  A  simi- 
lar difference  will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  hold  good  relatively  to  the  success  of  amputations 
and  other  surgical  operations  in  town  and  country  practice. 
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ticulariy  of  the  abdominal  viscera),  axid  under  certain  functional 
derangements  of  the  kidneys/  and  perhaps  of  other  organs,  seem 
especially  liable  to  be  attacked  with  this  consecutive  fever  and  in- 
fliunmation.  In  addition  to  the  common  antiphlogistic  precautions 
and  measures,  various  special  prophylactic  measures  have  been  pro- 
posed with  the  view  of  guarding  patients  against  attacks  of  puer- 
peral fever,  when  epidemic  in  its  character,  such  as  large  and 
repeated  doses  of  quinine,  muriate  of  iron,  &;c.,  before  or  imme- 
diately after  delivery.  This  is  a  line  of  inquiry  that  seems  par- 
ticul»*ly  to  demand  attention,  and  to  deserve  farther  careful  in- 
vestigation and  research.  Some  surgeons  have,  with  a  view  of 
rendering  their  operations  more  successfiil,  subjected  their  patients 
to  previous  preparations,  regimen,  and  drugging.  But  the  exact 
power  and  propriety  of  these  and  other  measures  have  by  no  means 
yet  been  precisely  fixed  and  ascertained.  Of  the  propriety  and  effi- 
cacy of  one  class  of  prophylactic  measures  against  puerperal  fever, 
few  practitioners  in  tins  country  have  any  doubt.  I  allude  to  those 
measures  which  are  calculated  to  prevent  the  medical  practitioner  or 
the  nurse  being  the  unhappy  medium  of  carrying  the  contagion  of 
the  disease  from  one  puerperal  patient  to  another.  This  is  not  a  fit 
opportunity  to  enter  into  such  a  long  question  as  that  relative  to 
the  occasional  contagion  of  puerperal  fever ;  nor  to  inquire  under 
what  difierent  circumstances  and  conditions  it  may  prove  capable 
of  being  conmiunicated,  as  whether  it  ever  originates  jfrom  the  mere 
inhalation  of  contagjous  effluvia,  brought  near  to  the  puerperal 
patient,  &c.  I  shall  content  myself  with  observing  here  (what  I 
have  taught  elsewhere  for  the  last  ten  years),  that  there  exists,  I 
believe,  on  record,  a  series  of  facts  amply  sufficient  to  prove  this,  at 
least,  that  patients  during  labor  have  been  and  maybe  locally  inocu- 
lated with  a  materies  morbi  capable  of  exciting  puerperal  fever ; 
that  this  materies  morbi  is  liable  to  be  inoculated  into  the  dilated 
and  abraded  lining  membrane  of  the  maternal  passages'  during 
delivery,  by  the  fingers  of  the  attendant ;  that  thus  in  transferring 
it  from  one  patient  to  another,  the  fingers  of  the  attendant  act,  as  it 
were,  like  the  ivory  points  formerly  used  by  some  of  the  early  vac- 

>  Among  the  153  fatal  surgical  cases  published  by  Dr.  Chevers,  in  as  many  as  93  of  the 
patients  some  lesion  was  found  in  the  kidneys,  liver,  or  spleen.  In  72  of  these  93  cases 
**  the  kidneys  were  observed  to  be  in  a  state  of  marked  disease,  either  presenting  remarkable 
congestion,  soAening,  mottling,  or  the  granular  or  cystiform  alterations."  In  21  of  the  re- 
maining cases  there  was  "  marked  disease  of  the  liver  or  spleen." — Loc.  cit.  p.  91. 

'  We  know  from  the  phenomena  of  dissection-wounds,  how  very  small  an  abrasion  or 
wound  is  suflScient  to  allow  of  the  fatal  inoculation  of  the  morbid  poison.  Mr.  Travers, 
relates  a  case  of  dissection-wound  of  the  finger  of  a  medical  gentleman  followed  by  fatal 
fever,  inflammation,  and  gangrenous  erysipelas,  where  the  original  lesion  or  point  of  inocu- 
lation was  so  minute  that  it  was  not  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  till  it  was  first  detected  by  using 
a  lens. — See  his  work  on  Constitutional  Irritation,  vol.  i.  p.  224. 
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cinators ;  that  the  materies  morbi  most  capable  of  being  thus  inocn- 
lated  and  generating  the  disease  in  a  new  individual  seems  to  be 
the  inflammatory  products  effused  upon  the  serous  or  mucoas  etuv 
faces  of  females  wha  are  suflfering  under  puerperal  fever,  or  inrho 
have  died  of  it ;  and  lastly,  that  other  inflammatory  products,  i«rlien 
in  the  same  way  transferred  and  inoculated  into  the  puerperal 
female,  appear  to  have  sometimes  the  same  effect,  such  as  the  effii- 
sions  into  tissues,  that  are  the  seat  of  an  aathenic,  erysipelatoas,  or 
gangrenous  type  of  inflammation.^ 

Believing  as  many  practitioners  do,  in  this  occasional  comxnn- 
nicabiliiy  of  puerperal  fever,  it  becomes,  of  course,  their  bounden 
duty  to  avoid  as  far  as  may  be,  the  possible  propagation  of  it  in  ihia 
manner,  and  to  use  every  available  precaution  against  such  a  sad 
misfortune.    And  the  omission  of  these  precautions  has  proved,  I 
sincerely  believe,  the  cause  of  many  deaths  in  childbed,  and  con* 
tinues  still  to  do  so,  particularly  on  the  continent  of  Europe.    In 
the  large  hospital  at  Vienna,  out  of  21,120  women  delivered  froni 
1840  to  1846,  2260  died ;  or  about  1  in  every  10  mothers  delivered^ 
perished,  chiefly  from  puerperal  fever.    Latterly  this  mortality  has 
diminished  so  far  that,  in  1848,  not  above  1  in  74  mothers  died. 
This  great  change  was  effected,  in  consequence  simply  of  means 
being  adopted  to  prevent  the  contagious  inoculation  of  the  disease 
being  carried  and  transferred  by  the  medical  attendants  and  stu- 
dents, from  those  already  affected  and  dead  of  the  malady,  to 
women  who  were  in  labor.    Before  1847,  glmost  every  woman 
delivered  in  the  wards  attended  by  the  medical  students,  was  exa- 
mined by  a  number  of  students;  and  these  students  had  been 
often  allowed  inmiediately  previously  to  touch  and  handle  the 
bodies  of  women  who  had  died  of  puerperal  fever,  and  were  even 
taught  upon  them  the  manipulations  and  operations  of  midwifery. 
The  mortality  altered  and  diminished  immensely  and  immediately 
from  the  time.  May,  1847,  that  the  assistant-physician.  Dr.  SemeU 
weiss,  prevented  students  from  touching  parts  at  the  autopsies,  and 
directed  all  of  them  to  wash  their  hands  in  a  solution  of  chlorine 
before  and  after  every  vaginal  examination.* 

In  this  instance,  and  in  others  which  might  be  cited,  was  not  the 
want  of  a  due  knowledge  of  the  communicability  of  puerperal  fever 

*  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  cases  in  which  puerperal  fever  is  thus  comnm- 
nicated  and  produced,  two  or  three  days  after  delivery  usually  elapse  before  the  disease 
breaks  out ;  or,  in  other  words,  there  is  a  latent  period  similar  to  what  we  see  in  the  inocu- 
lation of  small-pox,  measles,  and  other  communicated  diseases. 

'  See  Wieger  in  the  R^vue  Medico-Chirurgicale,  vol.  vL  p.  136;  and  Routh  in  Medico> 
Chirnrgical  Transactions,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  27.  In  his  interesting  work  on  Austria,  Mr.  Wilde 
informs  us,  that  in  the  Vienna  Hospital  new  patients  were  sometimes  placed  for  delivery  in 
the  warm  beds  from  which  patients  who  had  died  of  puerperal  fever,  had  just  been  removed. 
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the  cause  immediately  l^iding  to  these  numerous  maternal  deaths  T 
Were  these  mothers  not  sacrificed  merely  to  medical  prejudice,  in 
the  form  of  a  total  disbelief  on  the  part  of  the  attendant  physi- 
ciansy  in  the  contagious  communicability  of  puerperal  fever  ?    Is 
not  the  very  high  mortality  seen  in  most  continental  lying-in  hos- 
pitalsy  as  compared  with  those  of  Great  Britiuny  a  result  principally 
of  inattention  to  the  doctrine  of  the  communicability  of  puerperal 
fever  ?    And,  lastly,  if  puerperal  fever  may  be  occasionally  commu- 
nicated by  inoculation  to  puerperal  patients,  may  not  surgical  fever 
be  occasionally  communicated  to  surgical  patients  in  the  same  way? 
The  question  is  perhaps  a  far  more  momentous  one  than  the  simple 
past  neglect  of  it  might  d  priori  lead  us  to  infer.    It  would  be  per- 
haps wandering  too  fiur  out  of  my  own  province  if  I  were  venturing 
to  discuss  it  here.    But  I  may  state  that,  on  inquiring  into  the  sub- 
ject, I  have  repeatedly  heard  of  instances  of  a  rapid  succession  of 
surgical  fever  cases  and  disasters  in  the  practice  of  the  same  surgeon, 
while  the  other  surgeons  in  the  same  locality  had  their  patients 
recoTering  as  usual ;  and  I  have  been  told  of  one  eminent  surgeon 
having  locked  up  all  his  cutting  instruments  for  some  weeks,  under 
the  impression  that  they  were  in  some  way  or  other  infected,  and 
unaccountably  dangerous  to  all  the  patients  upon  whom,  for  a  short 
time  previously,  he  had  occasion  to  employ  them,    A  gentleman, 
who  was  formerly  surgeon  to  a  very  large  hospital,  and  also  an 
extensive  practitioner  in  midwifery,  informs  me  that,  during  the 
period  of  his  surgical  superintendence  of  the  hospital,  and  when 
consequentiy  often  touching  the  discharges  from  all  kinds  of  wounds 
and  breaches  of  surface,  puerperal  fever  was,  from  time  to  time, 
conamon  in  his  private  obstetric  practice— and,  at  the  same  period, 
he  saw  many  of  his  hospital  surgical  patients  die  with  similar  symp- 
toms.   Since  giving  up  the  surgical  charge  of  the  hospital,  the 
occurrence  of  puerperal  fever  has  ceased  in  his  private  midwifery 
practice.    A  sufficient  series  of  such  cases  would  so  far  add  ano- 
ther proof  of  identity  in  the  two  forms  of  fever — ^the  puerperal 
and  surgical — ^by  proving  an  identity  in  their  origin  and  mode  of 
causation. 

ON  THE 

COMMUNICABILITY  AND  PROPAGATION  OF  PUERPERAL 

FEVER-* 

(From  Edinburgh  Monthljr  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Jaly,  1851,  p.  12.) 

Dr.  Abkbth,  of  Vienna,  leaving  read  a  paper  on  the  canse  of  the 
puerperal  fever  at  the  Lying-in  Hospital  of  Vienna ;  and  Dr.  Moir 

>  From  Proceedings  of  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  April  16,  1851. 
TQU  n.  3 
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having  related  the  history  of  some  cases  which  had  lately  occurred 
in  his  practice,  Dr.  Simpson  expressed  a  similar  opinion  of  this  last 
series  of  cases,  to  what.  Dr.  Moir  himself  had  given,  viz.,  that  the 
original  focus  of  contagion  in  them  was  to  be  traced  to  the  diseased 
blood  and  tissues  of  the  mother  who  was  first  delivered  and  first 
attacked — that  her  blood  had  affected  the  infant  which  she  carried 
within  her — ^and  that  probably  the  vaginal  secretions  and  discharges 
from  this  said  patient  during  labor  had  unhappily  formed  the  vims 
or  material  which  had  been  unwittingly  carried  by  Dr.  Moir,  so  as 
to  affect  his  other  patients.'    It  was  only  by  careful  and  searching 
analysis  of  cases  of  puerperal  fever,  Jike  Dr.  Moir's,  when  they  did 
occur,  that  we  could  hope  ultimately  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  various  ways  and  means  in  which  the  disease  may  originate  or 
be  spread,  and  consequently  of  all  the  different  means  which  may 
be  adopted  to  prevent  its  spreading.    Dr.  Hill,  of  Leuchars,  has  de- 
scribed one  instance  which  was  interesting  in  this  respect,  that,  as 
in  Dr.  Moir's,  both  the  mother  and  the  child  seemed  affected  before 
delivery.    A  carpenter  had  his  hand  wounded  and  poisoned  by  the 
discharge  issuing  fh)m  a  dead  body,  whilst  placing  the  corpse  in 
the  coffin.    A  severe  attack  of  erysipelas  followed.    Subsequently 
his  wife  had  a  similar  attack  of  erysipelas.    Their  daughter  living 
with  them,  and  in  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy,  was  then  taken 
with  an  attack  of  fever.    In  a  day  or  two  she  gave  birth  to  a  dead 
child,  whose  body  had  all  the  appearance  of  being  affected  with 
erysipelas,  as  the  arms  of  the  mother's  parents  previously  were. 
The  mother  herself  died  within  tweniy-four  hours,  with  the  symp- 
toms of  malignant  puerperal  fever.   On  his  road  home  firom  visiting 
this  patient.  Dr.  Hill  was  called  to  a  case  of  labor,  and  this  other 
was  also  attacked  with  puerperal  fever.  Dr.  Arneth's  very  valuable 
paper  adduced  what  was  apparently  incontrovertible  evidence  of 
puerperal  fever  being  propagated  in  the  way  he  suggested,  viz.,  by 
medical  men  carrying  on  their  fingers  matter  capable  of  producing 
it  from  bodies  which  they  were  dissecting,  and  inadvertently  inocu- 
lating that  matter  into  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  of 
patients  in  labor.   In  these  cases,  the  fingers  of  the  accoucheur  when 
once  dipped  in  the  poison  might  retain  it,  till  they  had  again  inocu- 
lated that  poison  into  the  bodies  of  other  healthy  subjects.    The 
vaginal  mucous  membrane  was  generally  stretched  and  abraded  in 
labor;  the  perineum  was  often  slightly  torn ;  and  the  whole  afforded 
a  surface  in  a  condition  easily  inoculable.    But  if  students  and 
practitioners,  with  their  hands  containing  some  portion  of  morbid 
matter,  can  thus,  by  inoculating  that  matter  on  the  abraded  surfitce 
of  the  vagina,  produce  puerperal  fever,  no  doubt,  under  similar  cir- 

'  For  details  of  Dr.  Moir*8  cases,  by  himself,  see  Cd.  Montblx  Joamal,  Mj,  1S51. 
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cnmstances,  surgeons  could  and  did  inoculate  into  the  wounds  which 
they  made  or  dressed,  similar  matter  producing  the  similar  disease 
of  surgical  fever  in  their  patients.  If  it  could  be  inoculated  into 
the  abraded  surfece  of  the  vagina,  it  could  be  inoculated  into  a 
recent  wound.  If  it  produced  fever  in  the  one  set  of  patients,  it 
would  produce  fever  in  the  other.  And  since  bringing  under  the 
attention  of  the  profession  the  communicability  of  surgical  fever, 
I>r.  Simpson  stated,  that  he  had  heard  various  facts  in  regard  to  it, 
all  of  which  more  and  more  convinced  him  that  surgeons,  like  ac- 
coucheurs were  occasionally  the  unhappy  media  of  inoculating  their 
patients  with  morbid  matter,  producing  in  them  surgical  fever,  as  in 
puerperal  patients,  obstetricians,  by  the  same  means,  produced  in 
their  patients  puerperal  fever.  He  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  take 
many  long  years  fully  to  convince  surgeons  of  this  fact ;  but  still  it 
was  his  conviction,  that  surgeons  would  ultimately  both  believe  and 
act  upon  it,  and  that  their  doing  so  would  be  a  means  of  preventing 
many  of  the  numerous  deaths  which  now  occur  after  operations, 
particularly  in  hospital  surgical  practice. 

Continental  accoucheurs  generally  did  not  understand  exactly  the 
kind  or  description  of  evidence  upon  which  British  practitioners 
founded  their  belief  in  the  contagious  communicability  of  puerperal 
fever.  Some  of  the  continental  writers  on  this  subject  seem  to 
imagine  that  British  obstetricians  believe  that  puerperal  fever  was 
usually  propagated  directiy  from  one  patient  to  another ;  and  not 
seeing  this  occur,  when  a  puerperal  fever  patient,  in  their  conti- 
nental hospitals,  lay  by  the  side  of  another  and  healthy  woman 
they  imagine  that  from  this  fact  they  had  a  disproof  of  the  opinion 
of  the  contagious  communicability  of  the  disease. 

But  in  this  country  we  do  not  believe  that  the  disease  is  usually 
propagated  in  this  way,  directly  from  individual  to  individual,  but 
indirectly,  through  the  medium  of  a  third  person ;  and  that  person 
generally  the  medical  attendant  or  nurse.  But  that  it  was  so  pro- 
pagated by  the  medical  attendant  or  nurse,  we  further  believe  upon 
the  following  species  of  evidence,  viz.,  that  it  was,  as  in  Dr.  Moir's 
late  eases,  and  in  most  otner  instances,  distinctly  and  precisely 
limited  to  the  practice  of  one  or  two  practitioners  only,  out  of  a 
large  number  of  medical  practitioners,  practising  in  a  large  com- 
munity. Many  examples  were  recorded,  and  many  more  unre- 
corded were  known  to  the  profession,  of  the  disease  being  thus 
limited  to  the  practice  of  a  single  practitioner  in  a  town  or  city;  all, 
or  almost  all,  tiie  patients  of  tiiat  practitioner  being  affected  with 
it,  where  none  of  the  patients  of  other  practitioners  were  seized 
with  any  attack  of  the  disease.  In  these  cases  we  could  not  believe 
it  to  be  owing  to  any  morbific  influence  present  in  the  air,  or  ema- 
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nating  from  the  locality  in  these  cities  or  towns.   For  if  so,  it  would 
affect  indiscriminately  the?  patients  of  all  practitioners.    But  it  Ixad 
been  often  seen,  as  it  was  just  now  remarked,  to  haunt  the  steps  of 
a  single  practitioner,  and  a  single  practitioner  only  in  a  community. 
Many  instances  of  this  were  known  and  published.    One  would 
suffice  for  illustration.    Dr.  Roberton,  of  Manchester,  teUs  us,  that 
in  1840,  upwards  of  400  women  were  delivered  by  different  mid- 
wives  in  connection  with  the  Lying-in  Hospital  in  Manchester. 
These  400  women  were  delivered  in  different  parts  of  the  town  at 
their  own  houses;  16  of  them  died  of  puerperal  fever;  all  the 
others  made  good  recoveries.    The  production  of  this  could  not 
have  arisen  from  any  general  epidemic,  or  atmospheric,  or  telluric 
influence ;  for  the  &tal  cases  occurred  in  no  one  particular  district, 
but  were  scattered  through  different  parts  of  the  town.    Now,  these 
400  women  and  more,  were  attended  in  their  confinements  by 
twelve  different  midwives.    Eleven  of  these  twelve  midwives  had 
no  puerperal  fever  amongst  their  patients.    The  sixteen  fatal  cases 
had  occurred  in  the  practice  of  one  only  of  the  twelve.   The  diseaae, 
in  fact,  was  limited  entirely  to  her^patients.    There  must  have  been 
something,  then,  connected  with  that  one  midwife,  in  which  she 
differed  from  the  other  midwives,  inasmuch  as  all  her  patients  took 
the  disease,  whilst  the  patients  of  all  the  other  midwives  escaped 
from  it.    And  in  medical  philosophy,  we  cannot  fency  that  this 
something,  consisted  of  aught  else  than  some  form  of  that  morbific 
principle  or  virus,  to  which  pathologists  ^ve  the  name  of  contagion. 
Further,  that  the  disease  is  really,  in  such  instances,  propagated 
by  this  third  person  (the  physician  or  the  nurse)  carrying  to  the 
parturient  patients  a  virus  capable  of  producing  the  disease,  is  shown 
by  this  kind  of  additional  evidence :  That  when  the  disease  has 
broken  out  in  the  practice  of  one  accoucheur,  it  will  spread  to  the 
practice  of  others  of  his  obstetrical  brethren,  provided  they  put 
themselves  in  a  condition  to  carry  the  contagious  virus  fi^m  the 
patients  of  the  first  practitioner.    In  1886  or  1837,  Mr.  Sidey  of  this 
city  had  a  rapid  succession  of  five  or  six  fatal  cases  of  puerperal 
fever  in  his  practice,  at  a  time  when  Hfe  ^ease  was  not  known  to 
exist  in  the  practice  of  any  other  practitioners  in  this  locality.    Br. 
Simpson,  who  had  then  no  full  and  proper  belief  in  the  conta^ous 
propagation  of  puerperal  fever,  attended  the  dissection  of  two  of 
Br.  Sidey's  patients,  and  freely  handled  the  diseased  parts.    The 
next  four  cases  of  midwifery  which  Br.  Simpson  attended  were  all 
affected  with  puerperal  fever,  and  it  was  the  first  time  that  he  had 
seen  it  in  practice.    Br.  Paterson  of  Leith  examined  the  ovaries, 
&;c.,  from  these  cases  in  Br.  S.'s  lodgings,  as  he  was  at  the  time  col- 
lecting &cts  for  valuable  papers  on  Corpora  Lutea.   The  three  next 
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cases  which  Br.  Paterson  attended  in  that  town  were  attacked  with 
llie  disease.  It  was  npon  evidence  of  this  kind  that  British  patholo- 
gists generally  rested  in  founding  their  helief  on  the  contagious 
coiainnnicahility  of  puerperal  fever. 

And  it  was  evidence  of  this  kind  which  had  intuitively  driven 
them  to  adopt  those  means  of  prevention  or  avoidance,  which  are 
so  highly  necessary,  in  order  to  arrest  the  propagation  of  this  fear- 
ful malady.  The  measures  proposed  and  so  successfully  adopted  by 
Dr,  Semelweiss  in  the  Vienna  Hospital,  were  beautiful  from  their 
mere  simplicity ;  but  they  were  full  also  of  a  great  lesson  to  us  all. 
They  proved,  in  a  manner  beyond  all  dispute,  the  great  impor- 
tance of  carefully  ridding  the  fingers  from  all  matters  in  the  least 
degree  likely  to  prove  hurtful  if  inoculated  into  the  vagina  of  a  puer- 
peral patient.  And  no  doubt,  as  Dr.  Ameth  had  remarked,  such 
matters  were  always  present  in  the  fingers  as  long  as,  despite  even 
of  common  ablutions,  they  emitted  a  disagreeable  animal  odor,  the 
presence  of  that  odor  being  a  perfect  proof  of  the  presence  of  mor- 
bid matter  capable  of  producing  the  odor.  Drs.  Semelweiss  and 
Araeth  recommended,  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  the  fingers  of  this 
morbific  matter,  the  use  of  chloride  of  lime.  Dr.  Simpson  had  used 
for  the  same  object  for  years  daily  (or  rather,  generally  often  during 
Uie  day),  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potass,  which  was  more  effective 
even  lian  chloride  of  lime,  and  had  this  other  advantage,  that  it 
removed  readily  and  at  once  all  such  stains  as  the  fingers  of  the 
accoucheur  were  apt  to  receive  in  treating  uterine  diseases — ^with 
nitrate  of  silver,  iodine,  and  the  like. 

Dr.  Semelweiss  believed  that  animal  matter,  in  a  state  of  putrefac- 
tion^ was  the  material  which  constituted  the  inoculable  virus  capable 
of  being  transmitted  to  puerperal  patients,  and  of  producing  puer- 
peral fever  in  these  patients.  Dr.  Simpson  had  strong  doubts  as  to 
the  idea  of  this  matter  being  necessarily  putrid  being  correct.  "We 
see  cases  in  which  animal  substances  are  allowed  to  putrefy  within  the 
vagina,  and  to  be  applied  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  that  canal, 
without  producing  puerperal  fever.  When  a  polypus,  for  example, 
was  ligatured  and  left  in  the  vagina,  it  often  was  killed  and  putre- 
fied there  for  days  before  the  stalk  was  completely  cut  through  by 
the  applied  ligature.  And  yet  in  these  cases  the  patient  had  little 
or  no  liability  to  attacks  of  dise^e  like  puerperal  fever.  Besides, 
in  these  cases,  the  other  condition  is  present,  of  an  abraded  surface, 
as  well  as  putrid  matter  in  contact  with  that  surface,  for  the  vagina 
was  sometimes,  no  doubt,  more  or  less  injured  in  its  mucous  surface 
while  passing  the  ligature ;  and  the  ligature  itself  always  made  a 
raw,  open,  and  inoculable  surface,  as  it  cut  through  the  pedicle  of 
the  tumor.    Surgery  on  other  parts  of  the  body  admitted  of  many 
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Bimilar  proo&  against  this  doctrine.    Dr.  Simpson  had  always  be- 
lieved and  taught  another  theory,  hut  not  perhaps  a  perfectly  correct 
one,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  contagious  material.    He  helieved 
that  generally,  if  not  always,  the  material  which,  when  carried  from 
one  subject  to  another,  could  produce  puerperal  or  surgical  fever  in 
a  newly  inoculable  subject,  was  an  inflammatory  Beeretion^  yi^  as  the 
inoculable  matter  of  sraall-pox,  cow-pox,  syphilis,  &c.,  was  an  in- 
flammatory secretion.     The  case  adduced  by  Dr.  Ameth,  of  puer- 
peral fever  breaking  out  in  the  hospital  apparently  in  consequence 
of  matter  being  conveyed  from  cancer  of  the  uterus  to  a  series  of 
puerperal  patients,  was  not  so  strong  an  argument  against  this  view 
as  might  at  first  sight  appear.    For  the  cancer  patient  was,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Ameth's  own  account,  several  days  in  labor,  the  carcino- 
matous degeneration  of  the  cervix  preventing  the  opening  of  the  os* 
And  there  can  be  very  little  doubt,  that  by  the  end  of  several  days 
the  carcinomatous  structures  were  In  a  state  of  inflammation,  and 
probably  gangrenous  decomposition,  from  the  protraction  of  partu- 
rition.   At  all  events,  if  the  carcinomatous  cervix  was  really  putrid, 
it  was  in  all  likelihood  putrid  from  the  result  of  gangrenous  inflam- 
mation in  its  compressed  and  irritated  structures.    But  be  this  the 
case  or  not,  it  was  important  to  remark,  that  obstetricians  had  now 
very  decided  proof  of  various  kinds  of  morbid  matters  which  were 
capable,  when  inoculated  into  the  vagina,  of  leading  on  to  puerperal 
fever. 

For,  first  of  all,  when  the  bodies  of  patients  who  died  of  puerperal 
fever  were  opened,  the  inflammatory  efiusions  in  the  abdomen  and 
elsewhere,  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  fingers  of  the  accoucheur, 
were  capable  of  producing  the  same  disease  in  other  healthy  patients 
upon  whom  they  were  accidentally  inoculated.  In  other  words,  the 
morbid  effusions  of  puerperal  fever  in  one  woman  were  capable  of 
producing  puerperal  fever  in  another  woman  when  inoculated  into 
her  system. 

But,  secondly^  the  same  seems  to  hold  true  with  regard  to  the 
secretions  coming  from  the  bodies  of  such  patients,  even  when  they 
did  not  die  and  were  not  dissected.  Dr.  Simpson  alluded  to  the 
cases,  for  example,  of  nurses  and  midwives,  whose  fingers  came  into 
contact.with  the  discharges  from  the  vagina  of  puerperal  patients, 
giving  the  disease  to  other  parturient  women,  and  who  had  not,  of 
course,  in  the  way  of  post-mortem  examinations,  been  bringing  their 
fingers  in  contact  with  the  more  internal  secretions.  Dr.  Gordon 
mentions  more  than  one  case  of  this  kind  in  relation  to  midwives, 
in  his  history  of  the  Aberdeen  puerperal  epidemic. 

Thirdly,  he  believed  that  the  cases  recorded  by  the  late  Mr.  Storrs, 
Hutchinson,  Ingleby,  and  others,  sufficiently  proved  that  the  in- 
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jQammatory  secretions  in  some  other  inflammatory  diseases  besides 
pnerperal  fever,  when  carried  by  the  medical  attendant,  and  inocu- 
lated into  the  maternal  canals  of  a  parturient  female,  were  sometimes 
capable  of  producing  in  such  females  true  puerperal  fever.    This 
seemed  more  particularly  true  with  regard  to  th^  inflammatory  effu- 
sions in  erysipelas  and  gangrenous  inflammation  of  the  limbs,  scro- 
tum, vulva,  or  other  part  of  the  body.    That  the  morbid  matters 
thrown  out  in  those  more  subacute  forms  of  disseminated  or  phle- 
bitic  inflammation  which  sometimes  occur  after  delivery,  were  capa- 
ble of  producing  puerperal  fever  when  inoculated  into  puerperal 
patients,  was  a  fact  of  some  importance  to  hold  in  view.    And  the 
following  recent  case  will  perhaps  impress  the  truth  of  it.    A  short 
time  ago.  Dr.  Simpson  was  requested  to  see  a  case  of  pelvic  abscess 
in  a  patient  delivered  four  or  five  weeks  previously.    The  abscess 
was  artificially  evacuated,  but  only  with  partial  relief;  as  there  were 
evidently  other  local  inflammations  going  on,  both  in  the  abdomen 
and  chest.    The  patient  died  about  six  or  seven  weeks  after  delivery. 
The  practitioner  wfio  originally  attended  her,  and  who  had  no  puer- 
peral fever  cases  in  his  practice,  was  not  able  to  be  present  at  the 
dissection.    Another  able  medical  practitioner,  whom  he  had  called 
to  the  case  after  the  inflammatory  attack  had  begun,  opened  the 
body.     Though  an  excellent  and  well-informed  physician,  he  rather 
decried  any  fear  about  the  possibility  of  contagion,  when  Dr.  Simp- 
son suggested  it  to  him  as  he  came  into  the  room,  and  found  him 
opening  the  body.     This  gentleman  had  no  puerperal  fever  cases  in 
his  own  practice ;  but  within  fifty  hours  after  opening  this  body,  he 
happened  to  be  called  to  five  cases  of  midwifery.    Four  of  these 
patients  were  attacked  with  puerperal  fever,  three  in  a  very  severe, 
and  one  in  a  mild  or  abortive  form.     The  fifth  patient  altogether 
escaped,  the  child  having  been  bom  before  the  practitioner's  arrival. 
Fourthly^  there  were  one  or  two  recorded  circumstances  which 
would  lead  one  to  the  belief  that  some  varieties  of  febrile  exhala- 
tions received  by  inhalation  into  the  blood  of  a  newly  delivered 
woman,  are  capable  of  producing  in  her  a  disease  analogous  to,  if 
not  identical  with,  puerperal  fever,  the  effect  being  the  same  as  if 
morbid  matter  had  been  introduced  into  her  blood,  not  by  inhala- 
tion into  the  lungs,  but  by  inoculation  and  imbibition  into  the 
vagina,  just  as  in  the  spreading  of  small-pox  we  see  the  disease 
liable  to  be  produced  in  two  ways — ^first,  by  the  direct  inoculation 
of  the  morbid  inflammatory  matter  contained  in  pustules  on  the 
arm  of  a  healthy  individual ;  or,  secondly,  by  individuals  inhaling 
the  morbid  effluvia  ft'om  the  bodies  of  patients  laboring  under  the 
disease,  without  its  being  inoculated  into  them.    Dr.  Collins  men- 
tions an  instance  in  which  a  patient  was  admitted  into  the  Dublin 
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Lying-in  Hospital,  laboring  under  a  bad  fonn  of  typhus  fever.  Two 
puerperal  females,  who  occupied  the  adjoining  beds,  were  attacked 
with  puerperal  fever  and  died.  In  another  instance,  in  the  same 
hospital,  a  similar  accident  happened.  A  patient  laboring  under 
typhus  fever  was  a4mitted  into  one  of  the  small  wards  of  the  house, 
which  contained  only  some  four  beds — all  the  three  other  women 
were  attacked  with  puerperal  fever,  and  two  of  them  died.  But 
we  had  no  very  decided  evidence,  so  far  as  Dr.  Simpson  knew,  from 
hospital  observation,  that  a  woman,  laboring  under  puerperal  fever, 
could,  by  the  exhalations  from  her  body,  infect  with  the  same 
disease  other  patients  lying  near  her  in  the  same  ward. 

Fifthly y  some  accoucheurs  believe  in  the  possibility  of  the  imbibi- 
tion of  the  effluvia  from  typhus  or  puerperal  fever  patients  by  the 
clothes  of  the  medical  attendant,  and  that  the  subsequent  inhalation 
of  such  matter  by  the  parturient  female,  might  be  a  means  of  arti- 
ficially infecting  that  female  with  the  disease.  Dr.  Simpson  could 
not  doubt  that  the  saturation  of  the  bed-clothes,  &c.,  wifli  the  dis- 
charges of  a  puerperal  fever  patient,  might  give'the  same  disease  to 
another  puerperal  patient  who  was  laid  in  them.  This,  and  one  or 
two  other  circumstances,  were  enough  to  show  that,  for  safety's  sake, 
it  was  always  well  to  act  upon  the  possibility  of  the  clothes  even  of 
the  medical  attendant  being  thus  a  medium  of  contagion.  In  some 
observations  on  the  subject  of  the  contagion  of  puerperal  fever,  Dr. 
Merriman  states,  that  he  once  attended  the  dissection  of  a  puerperal 
patient,  but  did  not  touch  the  body  or  any  of  the  parts.  The  same 
evening  he  attended  a  lady  in  labor,  and  she  was  attacked  with  the 
disease.  In  his  account  of  the  Aberdeen  fever,  Dr.  Gordon  men- 
tions that  a  man-servant  appeared  to  carry  the  infection  of  the 
disease  from  his  sister  in  Aberdeen  to  his  wife  in  the  parish  of 
Fintry,  six  miles  from  Aberdeen.  The  midwife  who  attended  this 
woman  infected  two  other  parturient  patients  in  the  same  parish 
soon  afterwards,  bdth  of  whom  died.  If  a  statement  of  this  kind 
could  be  established  as  a  fSact,  by  careful  analysis  of  the  requisite 
evidence,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  importance,  as  adding  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  modes  in  which  this  disease  may  be  propagated. 
In  the  instance  which  Dr.  Moir  had  mentioned,  of  Dr.  Hamilton 
visiting  the  patient  of  another  practitioner,  afiected  with  puerperal 
fever,  and  immediately  after  having  several  cases  in  his  own  prac- 
tice, it  was  not  at  all  unlikely  that  he  had  made  some  examination  of 
the  patient,  or,  at  all  events,  without  proof  that  he  had  not,  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  conclude  that  the  disease  in  that  instance  could  be 
carried  by  the  clothes  of  the  physician  acting  in  the  way  offomites. 
The  history  of  the  other  case  adduced  by  Dr.  Moir,  of  the  fever 
breaking  out  on  shipboard,  when  bed-clothes  had  been  used  which 
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had  been  employed  previously  in  the  beds  of  women  who  had  died 
of  paerperal  fever,  would  be  exceedingly  important  in  the  way  of 
proo:^  if  it  had  been  more  substantially  reported  and  authenticated. 
One  can  scarcely  believe  that  such  clothes  should  be  shipped  after 
being  thus  used,  without  having  been  previously  thoroughly  washed 
and  cleansed.  Dr.  Simpson  had  also  been  informed  of  an  instance 
by  Professor  Patterson,  in  which  a  medical  gentleman,  after  having 
lost  several  cases  of  puerperal  fever,  got  rid  of  the  disease  in  his 
practice  by  changing  his  clothes,  and  using  chloride  of  lime,  &c., 
bat  it  again  returned  to  him  when  he  happened  to  deliver  a  patient 
immediately  after  wearing  a  pair  of  gloves  which  he  had  used 
during  the  time  of  the  puerperal  epidemic ;  and  certainly,  if  there 
was  any  piece  of  dress  more  apt  to  retain  the  contagion  than 
another,  it  was  this  useless  and  superfluous  appendage  to  our  attire ; 
for  it  might  retain  the  morbid  secretions  that  were  originally  on  the 
fingers  of  the  accoucheur,  just  as  our  vaccinating  glasses  would 
retain  the  cow-pox  matter. 

Sixthlyy  in  a  small  ward  or  small  hospital,  one  could  almost,  as  it 
were,  manufiwjture  puerperal  fever  at  will,  by  crowding  a  great 
number  of  puerperal  patients  together  in  the  same  ill-ventilated 
.room.  The  discharges  from  the  different  pktients  in  a  few  days 
rendered  the  air  of  such  a  room  so  loaded  and  morbific,  as  i6  be 
oppressive  to  all  entering  it,  and  capable  of  producing  febrile  action 
by  the  inspiration  of  it,  in  those  puerperal  patients  who  occupied  its 
beds.  This,  no  doubt,  was  true  when  this  experiment  was  driven, 
as  it  sometimes  accidentally  had  been,  to  an  extreme.  But  it  was 
true  also  in  its  lesser  degree ;  for  Dr.  Simpson  believed  that  one 
great  cause  of  weed,  ephemera,  and  febrile  attacks  during  puerperal 
convalescence,  was  the  still  too  slight  attention  that  was  paid  to  the 
ventilation  of  the  lying-in  chamber.  He  had  repeatedly,  he  thought, 
seen  more  or  less  slight  febrile  action  set  up  in  a  patient,  from  the 
curtains  being  closely  drawn  around  her  bed  for  eight  or  ten  hours 
during  the  night,  being  thus  obliged  to  breathe  an  air  loaded  and 
affected  with  Ae  morbid  animal  discharges  from  her  own  body. 

SeverUhlyy  Dr.  Ameth  had  not  alluded  to  the  question.  Whether 
the  disease  was  ever  caused  or  not,  or  a  predisposition  at  least  given 
to  it,  by  epidemic  influence  ?  Dr.  Simpson  believed  that  we  ought 
not  altogether  to  forget  the  possibility  of  epidemic  influences  acting 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  causation  of  it.  During  the  present 
century  the  disease  had  nearly,  in  two  or  three  instances,  as  in 
1819-20  and  1829,  prevailed  in  most  of  the  cities  and  lying-in  hos- 
pitals of  Europe.  And  it  was  difficult  or  impossible  to  account  for 
this  simultaneous  existence  everywhere,  without  believing  that 
everywhere  there  was  some  general  epidemic  cause  tending  to  its 
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production.  In  this  the  history  of  puerperal  fever  did  not  differ 
from  the  history  of  other  contagious  febrile  diseases.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  for  instance,  small-pox  contagion 
existed  in  almost  every  town  and  village  in  England,  because  in 
almost  every  one  of  them  there  were  artificial  causes  operating  to 
produce  and  perpetuate  the  disease,  inoculation  being  very  generally 
practised.  But  it  was  only  in  particular  years,  and  sometimes  at  a 
considerable  distance  of  time,  that  the  disease  became  epidemic 
And  when  it  did  so,  it  was  owing  to  other  causes  being  in  action  in 
addition  to  the  mere  inoculation.  Nay  more,  in  some  conditions, 
as  during  the  blowing  of  the  Harmattan  wind,  we  know  that  small- 
pox and  cow-pox  cannot  be  propagated  even  by  direct  inoculation — 
facts,  showing  us  the  influence  of  epidemic  constitution  in  effecting 
a  greater  or  less  tendency  to  the  production  and  spread  of  particular 
diseases. 

One  predisposing  cause  to  attacks  of  puerperal  fever  was  no 
doubt  the  state  of  the  constitution  of  the  patient  immediately  after 
delivery.  Dr.  Collins'  cases  in  the  Dublin  Hospital  showed,  not 
only  that  the  disease  was  far  more  apt  to  attack  those  who  were 
worn  out  by  long  labors,  than  those  women  who  had  escaped  with 
parturitions  short  in  their  duration ;  but  also,  that  the  malady,  when, 
it  did  appear,  was  much  more  fatal  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter 
class  of  patients.  The  Society  was  aware  that  it  had  been  proposed 
by  various  pathologists  of  late  years  to  give  various  prophylactic 
medicines  to  puerperal  patients  after  delivery,  and  to  surgical 
patients  after  operations,  in  order  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  puer- 
peral or  surgical  fever.  All  these  measures,  such  as  sulphate  of 
quinine,  muriate  of  iron,  &c.,  had  the  object  in  view  of  strengthen- 
ing the  constitution  of  those  to  whom  they  were  exhibited,  so  as  to 
diminish  or  destroy  the  predisposition  to  these  feverish  attacks. 
And  we  could  understand  their  proposed  mode  of  action  when  wo 
reflected  upon  the  fact,  that  a  predisposition  to  such  attacks  was 
given  by  ahy  unusual  degree  of  exhaustion  or  debility  in  the  patient 
Every  patient  exposed  to  the  contagion,  and  even  to  the  inoculation, 
of  small-pox,  for  example,  did  not  take  small-pox.  There  were 
other  means  by  which  the  predisposition  to  that  disease  was  reduced 
or  removed,  than  by  previous  variolation  or  previous  vaccination. 
And,  perhaps,  particularly,  or  otherwise,  by  medicine,  we  may  be 
able  to  reduce  or  remove  the  predisposition  to  puerperal  fever,  as 
well  as  to  scarlatina,  measles,  &;c. 

Lastli/y  Dr.  Simpson  observed,  that  no  doubt  sporadic  cases  of 
puerperal  fever  frequently  did  occur,  traceable  to  no  contagion  or 
any  other  cause  capable  of  being  averted ;  some  of  them  owing,  as 
in  Dr.  Moir's  first  case,  to  morbid  actions  going  on  in  the  coustitu- 
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tion  of  the  patient  even  before  delivery ;  but  oftener  owing  to 
morbific  agencies — capable,  under  other  circumstances,  of  producing 
fever  or  inflammation — ^acting  upon  the  patient  during  or  after 
delivery. 

Dr.  Ameth  had  particularly  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to 
the  connection  which  was  generally  believed  by  British  accoucheurs 
to  exist  between  erysipelas  and  puerperal  fever ;  and  he  had  stated 
that  the  relation  between  these  two  diseases  had  not  been  observed 
in  Vienna.    Dr.  Simpson,  however,  expressed  his  opinion,  that  now 
that  Dr.  Ameth's  attention  had  been  directed  to  it,  he  and  his  com- 
patriots would  find    such  relations  existing  between  these  two 
diseases,  as  English  accoucheurs  spoke  of.    "We  all  of  us,  often 
overlook  such  facts  in  pathology  till  our  attention  happens  to  be 
prominently  called  to  them.    Dr.  Simpson  had  long  believed  and 
taught  that  there  was  a  pathological  connection  between  the  two 
diseases  in  question,  as  to  their  pathological  nature,  their  patho- 
logical anatomy,  their  symptomatology,  and  their  causation.     The 
two  diseases  had  in  Britain  been  repeatedly  observed  to  prevail  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  same  town,  in  the  same  hospital,  or  even  in 
the  same  wards.    There  were  various  accurately  recorded  instances 
in  our  British  journals,  which  he  had  already  alluded  to  as  showing 
this — ^that  when  the  fingers  of  medical  men  were  impregnated  with 
the  morbid  secretions  thrown  out  in  erysipelatous  inflammation, 
the  inoculation  of  these  matters  into  the  genital  canals  of  parturient 
females  produced  puerperal  fever  in  them,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
inoculation  of  the  secretions  from  patients  who  had  died  of  puer- 
peral fever  itself.     The  efiused  morbid  matters  in  the  one  disease,  as 
in  the  other,  were  capable  of  producing  the  same  effect  when  intro- 
duced into  the  vagina  of  a  puerperal  patient     In  an  instance 
recorded  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  two  surgeons,  living  at  ten  miles  dis- 
tance fix)m  each  other,  met  half  way  to  make  incisions  into  a  limb 
afiected  with  erysipelas  and  sloughing.    Both  practitioners  touched 
and  handled  the  inflamed  and  sloughing  parts ;  and  the  first  par- 
turient patients  that  both  practitioners  attended  within  thirty  or 
forty  hours  afterwards,  in  their  own  distant  but  respective  localities, 
were  attacked  with,  and  died  of,  puerperal  fever.    The  late  Mr. 
Ingleby  mentions  an  instance  of  a  practitioner  making  incisions 
into  structures  affected  with  erysipelas,  and  going  directly  from  this 
patient  to  a  patient  in  labor.    This  patient  took  puerperal  fever  and 
died.     And  within  the  course  of  the  next  ten  days,  seven  cases  of 
puerperal  fever  occurred  in  the  practice  of  the  same  practitioner, 
almost  all  of  them  proving  fatal.    And  various  other  cases,  similar 
to  the  preceding,  were  well  known  to  the  profession. 
Again,  however,  the  reverse  of  this  was  equally  true.    Not  only 
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was  the  morbid  matter  in  erysipelas  apparently  sometimes  capable 
of  producing  puerperal  fever,  but  the  secretions  and  exhalations 
from  puerperal  fever  patients  seemed,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimea 
capable  of  producing  erysipelas.  In  the  series  of  puerperal  cases  met 
with  by  Mr.  Sidey  in  this  city  about  1887,  and  which  had  already  been 
alluded  to,  the  morbific  matter  carried  from  two  or  three  patients 
seemed,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  to  produce  the  disease,  both, 
in  Dr.  Simpson's  own  practice,  and  also  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Pater- 
son.  The  morbid  efi^ions  of  these  patients  created  the  same 
disease  of  puerperal  fever  in  other  patients  to  whom  that  matter 
was  carried.  But  the  morbid  secretions  and  exhalations  from  these 
same  patients  appeared  to  do  more,  viz.,  they  produced  also  erysipelas 
in  several  of  the  nurses,  relations,  and  attendants  upon  the  patients. 
Four  or  five  cases  of  erysipelas  followed  upon  a  single  one  of  these 
puerperal  cases  in  Mr.  Sidey's  practice,  and  that  during  the  week 
subsequent  to  the  puerperal  patient's  death.  The  patient's  mother- 
in-law,  who  was  in  constant  attendance  upon  her,  was  attacked  with 
fever  and  erysipelas  of  the  face  and  head.  One  of  the  patient's  sons, 
a  boy  five  years  of  age,  was  attacked  with  erysipelas  of  the  fiwe ;  a 
daughter  was  seized  with  fever  and  sore  throat,  with  dusky  redness, 
which  continued  for  some  time ;  and  the  patient's  sister-in-law  was 
attacked  with  acute  gastric  symptoms,  and  great  abdominal  irritation, 
under  which  she  sunk  in  a  few  days.  Here  we  have  apparently  the 
same  focus  of  contagion  producing  puerperal  fever  in  puerperal 
patients,  and  erysipelas,  inflammatory  sore  throat,  &c.,  in  patients 
who  were  not  in  a  puerperal  state.  Dr.  Hill  of  Leuchars  had  pub- 
lished in  the  Monthly  Journal  of  last  year,  two  very  important 
series  of  cases,  showing,  in  a  similar  way,  the  connection  between 
puerperal  fever  and  erysipelas,  in  the  identity  of  the  poison  that  was 
capable  of  producing  these  two  diseases.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  inoculation  of  the  morbid  matters  from  erysipelatous  struc- 
tures into  parturient  patients  will  occasionally  produce  puerperal 
fever.  But  furthermore,  the  converse  of  this  is  so  far  also  true,  viz., 
that  the  inoculation  of  morbid  matters  or  secretions  from  puerperal 
fever  patients  into  other  healthy  individuals,  will  occasionally  pro- 
duce in  the  latter,  attacks  of  erysipelas.  A  considerable  number 
of  instances  have  been  published  by  Dr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Travers,  and 
others,  in  which  medical  men  have  died  from  punctures  received  in 
dissection,  or  rather  from  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  armband 
side  following  such  punctures.  The  history  of  a  large  proportion  of 
these  cases  shows  further,  that  the  matter  thus  inoculated,  and  which 
produced  the  fatal  erysipelas  and  fever,  was  a  puerperal  fever  secre- 
tion ;  as  in  most  instances  the  disease  resulted  to  these  medical  men 
from  opening  the  bodies  of  patients  who  had  died  of  puerperal  fever. 
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Whilst  thus  arguing  for  some  pathological  connection  between 
eijsipelas  and  puerperal  fever,  Dr.  Simpson  further  stated,  that 
though,  in  a  few  cases,  patients  laboring  under  puerperal  fever  had 
been  attacked  with  erysipelas  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissues ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  patients  who  wfere  delivered  when  suffering 
nnder  erysipelas,  were  sometimes  subsequently  attacked  with  puer- 
peral fever ;  yet  these  results  were  not  always  observed.  He  alluded 
to  cases  where  erysipelas  had  attacked  women  before  delivery,  but 
was  not  followed  by  puerperal  fever.  And  he  had  seen  more  than 
one  patient  laboring  under  puerperal  iever  have  inflammation  of 
the  skin,  but  that  of  a  pustular  type,  like  ecthyma,  and  not  of  an 
erysipelatous  character.  In  stating  this,  he  wished  to  state  his 
belief  that  the  diseases  were  not  in  all  respects  pathologically 
identical,  though  the  morbid  secretions  in  the  one  were  capable  of 
producing,  in  those  predisposed  to  it,  the  other  disease— erysipela- 
tous efiusions  producing  puerperal  fever,  and  puerperal  fever  secre- 
tions producing  erysipelas. 

Other  febrile  and  inflammatory  products,  besides  those  of  puer- 
peral fever,  when  inhaled  through  the  lungs  into  the  blood,  or  in- 
oculated into  the  blood  through  the  vagina,  may,  as  already  stated, 
probably  produce  puerperal  fever,  in  addition  to  those  we  have 
{Nrincipally  spoken  o^  viz.,  the  secretions  from  puerperal  fever  and 
erysipelatous  patients.  And  he  thought  the  whole  subject  one  of 
extreme  importance  to  have  more  thoroughly  investigated ;  because, 
in  a  disease  like  puerperal  fever,  it  was  the  means  of  prevention 
that  we  were  to  look  to,  and  to  expect  success  in,  more  than  the 
means  of  cure.  It  was  here,  as  elsewhere,  evident  that  human  life 
would  probably  be  saved  to  a  far  greater  extent  by  studying  the 
means  of  preventing  the  causation  of  disease,  than  by  any  study  of 
the  means  of  treatment,  after  disease  was  once  actually  commenced. 
And  when  it  was  remembered  that  about  8000  women  still  died  in 
ddldbirth  in  England  and  Wales  alone,  every  year,  and  that  a  large 
proportion  of  these  8000  maternal  deaths  were  deaths  from  puer- 
peral fever,  he  thought  he  need  not  make  any  further  observfl:tions 
on  the  importance  of  studying  the  means  of  prevention  and  pro- 
phylaxis in  such  a  &tal  and  formidable  malady,  nor  offer  any 
apology  for  the  length  of  the  remarks  which  he  had  ventured  to 
offer  on  this  important  subject 
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PATHOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  PUERPERiL  ARTE- 
RIAL OBSTRUCTION  AND  INFLAMMATION. 

(Communicated  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Sooietj  of  Edinbnrgh,  4th  Jan.  1854.)* 

It  is  only  within  the  last  thirty  years  that  the  inflammation  and 
obstruction  of  veins  has  become  a  prominent  subject  of  research. 
Yet  all  are  now  ready  to  acknowledge  the  high  practical  impor- 
tance of  phlebitis  and  its  effects  in  puerperal,  in  surgical,  and  in 
medical  pathology. 

The  inflammation,  however,  and  obstruction  of  arteries  has 
hitherto  been  little  attended  to,  especially  in  midwifery.  They  are 
not  subjects  mentioned  even,  so  iar  as  I  knbw,  in  any  obstetric 
work ;  and,  doubtless,  they  are  not  so  common  as  venous  inflamma- 
tion and  obstruction.  Bnt  arterial  obstruction  and  inflammation 
will  be  found,  I  believe,  to  be  much  more  frequent  than  is  supposed 
— 1.  When  we  come  to  know  better,  and  really  search  for,  their 
effects  and  symptoms  in  the  living  body ;  and  2.  When  we  do — 
what  has  hitherto  been  almost  entirely  neglected  to  be  done — 
namely,  look  properly  for  their  existence  in  our  dissections  of  the 
dead  body. 

In  the  present  communication,  my  principal  object  is  merely  to 
prove  the  fact  that  arterial  obstructions  do  occasionally  occur  in  the 
puerperal  patient,  and  are  accompanied  with  various  important 
pathological  consequences.  As  far  as  our  present  very  limited  and 
very  imperfect  investigations  go,  these  arterial  obstructions  in  the 
puerperal  female  seem  capable  of  being  produced  by  a  variety  of 
morbid  causes,  particularly — 1.  By  the  separation  of  old  or  organ- 
ized cardiac  vegetations,  and  their  subsequent  transference  into  the 
arterial  canals ;  2.  By  the  passing  forward  into  the  current  of  the 
circulation,  of  recent  fibrinous  masses  formed  in  the  cavities  of  the 
heart  or  larger  arterial  vessels ;  8.  By  local  arteritis ;  4.  By  lacera- 
tion of  the  internal  coats  of  the  occluded  vessels ;  and  5.  By  mor- 
bid materials  carried  from  the  systemic  venous  system,  and  lodged 
in  the  pulmonary  arteiy  or  its  branches.  I  propose  to  adduce  one 
or  more  examples  illustrative  of  each  of  these  pathological  causes 
of  arterial  obstruction  in  the  puerperal  female ;  and  to  add  a  few 
general  remarks  upon  the  causes,  and  the  symptoms,  or  effects  of 
such  obstructions. 

*  The  following  essay  is  drawn  np  ftom  the  notes  used  on  that  occasion ;  bat  several  mora 
recent  cases  are  now  added  to  it  See  abstracts  of  the  communication  in  the  Medical  Times 
ibr  1S54,  p.  41;  and  PiOTincial  Joamal  for  1854,  p.  M»Ibo. 
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Section  L  Arterial  Obstruction  from  Separated  Cardiac 
Vegetations  blocking  up  the  Arteries. 

This  pathological  cause  of  sudden  arterial  obstruction  was  for  the 
first  time,  I  believe,  specially  noted  in  a  puerperal  patient  whom  I 
attended  in  1842,  along  with  Dr.  Abercrombie  and  Dr.  Beilby. 
The  following  particulars  with  regard  to  the  case  are  stated  by  me 
in  the  published  proceedings  of  the  Edinburgh  Obstetric  Society, 
for  15th  June,  1847.* 

Case  L — The  lady,  about  a  year  before  becoming  pregnant, 
labored  under  a  very  severe  attack  of  rheumatic  endocarditis. 
During  the  later  months  of  utero-gestation,  she  suffered  greatly 
from  attacks  of  difficult  breathing,  which  amounted  sometimes  to 
OTthopncea.  About  the  eighth  month  hemorrhage  suddenly  super- 
vened, and  I  found  that,  in  addition  to  her  other  complications,  she 
had  the  edge  of  the  placenta  projecting  over  the  posterior  lip  of  the 
uterus.  After  the  os  uteri  was  nearly  dilated,  the  membranes 
having  been  ruptured  some  hours  before,  without  entirely  suppress- 
ing the  very  severe  and  exhausting  hemorrhage  that  was  present,  I 
extracted  a  child,  who  is  still  living,  with  the  long  forceps.  The 
mother  seemed  for  the  time  to  make  a  most  perfect  and  satisfactory 
recovery.  Some  S3rmptoms  of  irritation,  however,  supervened ;  and, 
during  the  second  week  after  her  confinement,  I  one  morning  found 
that  there  was  no  pulse  to  be  felt  in  the  right  arm  lower  than  the 
elbow,  whilst  it  was  distinct  and  strong  down  to  that  point.  This 
forearm  had  felt,  for  some  hours  previously,  coldish,  stiff,  and  be- 
numbed. In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  pulsation  in  the  right 
radial  artery  gradually  but  feebly  returned;  but  the  circulation,  first 
in  one  and  then  in  the  other  leg,  seemed  to  be  similarly  affected. 
At  last,  unequivocal  symptoms  of  erratic  phlebitis  began  to  show 
themselves,  and,  five  weeks  after  delivery,  ended  in  a  fatal  attack 
of  phlegmasia  dolens  in  the  left  arm  and  left  side  of  the  face.  On 
opening  the  body,  the  vena  innominata  on  the  left  side,  and  its 
affluent  trunks,  were  found  entirely  obstructed  by  coagulable  lymph. 
The  humeral  artery,  at  the  bend  of  the  atro,  was  shut  up  by  an  ob- 
structing mass  of  coagulum ;  but  the  inner  coat  of  the  vessel  had 
no  appearance  whatever  of  laceration.  The  valves  of  the  left  side 
of  the  heart  were  profusely  covered  over  with  small  wart-like  ex- 
crescences.   The  lower  limbs  were  not  examined. 

In  first  describing  the  preceding  instance  of  puerperal  disease  to 
the  Obstetric  Society,  I  proposed  the  three  following  questions : — 
1.  "Was  the  obstruction  of  the  artery,  or  arteries,  in  this  case,  pro- 

'  See  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  1847,  p.  211. 
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daced  by  any  mechanical  cause,  as  one  of  the  vegetations  separated 
from  the  cardiac  valves,  carried  along,  in  the  case  of  the  arm,  for 
example,  to  th^  bifurcation  of  the  humeral  artery,  and  impacted 
there?"  2.  "Was  it  not  rather  the  result  of  an  original  puerperal 
arteritis  ?"  8,  "  Or  might  it  be  the  effect  of  an  effusion  of  coa^a- 
lable  lymph  from  phlebitic  inflammation  in  the  coats  of  the  artery, 
a  secondary  phlebitic  deposit  upon  the  lining  arterial  membrane." 

In  the  summer  of  1853,  I  saw,  in  consultation  with  my  friend 
Dr.  Moir,  a  similar  case, 'in  which,  from  the  symptoms  present 
during  life,  I  made  the  diagnosis  of  arterial  obstruction  from  sepa- 
rated cardiac  vegetations — ^an  opinion  that  was  confirmed  by  the 
results  of  the  autopsy. 

Case  n. — The  patient  was  prematurely  delivered  in  the  country, 
of  her  first  child,  and  continued  to  recover  favorably  for  three 
weeks,  when  remittent  feverish  symptoms  and  diarrhoea  supervened, 
and  the  lochia  became  slightly  hemorrhagic.  Soon  afterwards 
pains,  like  those  of  neuralgia,  were  experienced  in  the  right  leg, 
and  then  in  the  left,  where  they  remained  fixed  and  occasionally 
very  violent.  Seven  weeks  after  delivery,  sudden  pain  and  tender- 
ness came  on  in  the  left  groin.  At  this  time  I  heard  a  loud  systolic 
bruit  on  listening  to  the  heart.  No  rheumatism  had  preceded. 
Some  days  subsequently,  the  pulse  in  the  right  arm  became  arrested 
suddenly,  as  the  evening  before  it  had  been  felt  by  Dr.  Moir.  Next 
day  a  careftd  examination  was  made  of  the  arteries  of  the  two  lower 
extremities.  No  pulsation  could  be  traced  in  the  left  femoral  arteiy 
or  its  branches.  The  pulse  in  the  right  femoral  and  iliac  was  very 
weak,  and  in  a  day  or  two  entirely  disappeared,  so  that  now  the 
arterial  pulsation  in  the  larger  vessels  of  all  the  extremities  had 
ceased,  with  the  exception  of  the  left  arm.  It  returned  slightly  for 
a  few  days  before  death,  in  the  right  wrist.  At  last,  in  the  left 
lower  extremity,  where  latterly  there  had  always  been  excessive 
pain,  gangrene  of  the  great  and  two  next  toes  began,  ten  weeks 
after  delivery ;  and  the  mortification  had  not  extended  beyond  these 
toes  when  ike  patient  gradually  sank  and  died  a  few  days  after- 
wards. 

On  opening  the  body,  and  examining  the  heart,  the  aortic  aper- 
ture was  blocked  up  by  a  mass  of  valvular  excrescence,  which  ^)- 
peared  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  calibre  of  the  artery.  It  ia 
represented  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut.  Fig.  1.  This  excrescence 
was  composed  of  three  portions,  one  attached  to  each  of  the  three 
semilunar  valves.  The  left  valve  presented  only  a  comparatively 
•mall  excrescence  on  the  centre  of  its  free  border.  The  vegetation 
attached  to  the  right  valve  formed  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of 
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the  morbid  mass ;  wldle  that  on  the  posterior  valve  was  interme- 
diate in  rize.  The  whole  excrescence  seemed  of  comparatively 
recent  formation,  being  very  friable  and  granular.  In  each  valve, 
the  corpus  aurantii  seemed  the  centre  of  the  morbid  growth,  and 

Fig.  1. 


each  vegetation  appeared  to  have  been  originally  developed  between 
the  two  serous  layers  of  the  valves,  and  only  secondarily  to  have 
protroded  through  these  layers,  and  become  projected  as  cauliflower- 
like growths,  into  the  free  cavity  of  the  vessel.  The  openings  of 
the  coronary  arteries  were  unaffected.  Around  the  margin  of  the 
left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  were  a  number  of  small  red  excres- 
cences or  carunculse,  about  the  size  of  sago  grains,  but  evidently 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  larger  masses  placed  on  the  aortic  valves. 
The  pericardial  surface  of  the  heart  was  healthy.  The  aorta,  at  the 
fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  and  iliac  vessels  Were  firmly  bound  by  exu- 
dation to  the  surrounding  parts.  The  aorta  was  found  occluded  at 
its  lower  extremity,  by  a  large  irregular  mass,  composed  of  small 
portions  similar  in  consistence  and  general  appearance  to  the  vege- 
tations formed  on  the  aortic  valves.  The  mass  thus  situated  in  the 
aorta,  extended  more  than  two  inches  above  its  bifurcation,  and  was 
somewhat  conical  in  form — ^the  apex  pointing  upwards,  while  pro- 
longations were  sent  from  its  base  along  the  common  iliac  arteries 
on  each  side.    It  was  loose,  and  unattached  to  the  walls  of  the  ves- 
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sels,  and  was  covered  with  a  coating  of  dark-colored  blood,  throng 
which,  at  scattered  points,  portions  of  the  granular  structare  were 
seen  projecting,  not  colored  like  the  rest,  but  bearing  to  the  naked 
eye  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  valvular  excrescences  in  the  heart 
In  the  right  common  iliac  artery,  some  of  the  detached  concretions 
were  found  not  covered  with  blood,  but  lying  loose  in  the  canal  of 

Fig.  2. 


the  vessels,  and  were  there  seen  to  be  of  a  grayish  color,  and  gra- 
nular appearance.  The  external  iliac  arteries  on  both  sides  were 
occupied  by  sanguineo-purulent  matter,  and  here  and  there  mixed 
with  this  purulent  matter  were  small  granular  concretions,  similar 
to  the  granular  mass  above.  On  the  right  side,  this  inflammatory 
appearance  of  the  artery  extended  down  as  &r  as  Poupart's  liga- 
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nienty  bnt  on  the  left  side  it  reached  two  inches  below  Poupart's 
ligament ;  and  a  small  granular  mass  was  found  blocking  up  the 
origin  of  the  profunda  on  the  left  side.    Two  inches  down  the  left 
internal  iliac  artery,  a  pulpy  mass  was  found  blocking  up  the  ves- 
sel, and  fix>m  this  a  yellowish  pus  extended  upwards  to  the  origin 
of  the  artery.    The  mode  and  extent  to  which  these  concretions 
filled  up  the  lower  part  of  the  aorta  is  represented  in  the  wood-cut, 
Fig.  2.    Let  me  add,  that  the  whole  coats  of  the  obstructed  vessels 
were  thickened,  and  the  lining  membrane  in  contact  with   the 
occluding  masses  was  of  a  deep  scarlet  color.    Along  the  external 
ihaca  the  lining  membrane  assumed  a  dirty  red  color.    The  left 
fnnoral  vein  for  two  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament  was  occupied 
by  a  fibrinous  clot.    The  lower  part  of  the  right  humeral  artery 
presented  an  inflammatoiy  condition,  in  some  respects  similar  to 
that  of  the  iliac  arteries.    No  portions  of  excrescence  were  found 
in  its  cavity,  but  at  the   bifurcation  into   the   radial  and  ulnar 
branches,  a  pulpy  mass  was  seen  adherent  to  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  vessel,  and  seemed  like  a  small  granular  portion  of  the  val- 
vular excrescence  broken  down  and  mixed  with  pus,  which  occupied 
the  vessels  at  this  situation.    The  humeral  artery  as  far  upwards  as 
the  pectoralis  minor,  and  the  radial  and  ulnar  branches  for  several 
mches  downwards,  were  quite  obliterated  and  seemed  like  small 
cords  firmly  bound  by  exudation  to  the  adjoining  textures.    When 
a  portion  of  tibe  mass  from  the  aortic  valves  was  placed  under  the 
microscope,  it  was  seen  to  be  composed  of  separated  fatty  granules, 
with  blood-corpuscles,  and  a  few  compound  granular  cells  inter- 
spersed.    The  sanguineo-purulent  matter  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  masses  deposited  in  the  aorta  and  other  vessels,  wsls  seen  to  be 
crowded  with  pus-corpuscles;  while  the  masses  themselves  were 
chiefly  composed  of  fat-granules,  blood-corpuscles,  and  compound 
granular  cells,  like  the  excrescences  present  on  the  cardiac  valves. 
The  uterus  presented  no  appearance  of  disease  either  in  its  cavity 
or  walls.     The  spleen  was  pulpy  and  diffluent,  except  at  one  point, 
where  there  was  a  small  mass  of  a  cheesy  consistence,  and  grayish- 
white  color.    The  other  viscera  were  healthy.* 

For  notes  of  the  following  two  analogous  cases,  I  am  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  my  friends.  Professor  Macfiirlane  of  Glasgow,  and 
Dr.  Lever  of  London. 

Case  UL — ^In  this  instance,  the  obstruction  of  the  artery  occurred 
suddenly  ten  days  after  the  lady  was  delivered  naturally  and  easily 
of  her  fifth  child.  At  that  time  she  began  to  complain  of  acute 
pain  and  numbness  in  her  right  arm,  which,  with  slight  intermission 

*  The  morbid  parts  in  this  case  were,  when  still  recent,  shown  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society. 
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from  opiates,  ftc.,  continued  till  her  death,  which  took  place  nt  the 
end  of  three  weeks.  No  pulsation  could,  from  the  first  or  sabse- 
quently,  be  felt  below  the  middle  of  the  brachial  artery.  A  vretk 
after  this  arterial  occlusion  in  the  upper  extremity,  a  similar  change 
took  place  in  the  right  thigh,  accompanied  with  acute  pmn.  Tfaifl 
ceased  in  a  great  measure  four  or  five  days  after,  when  unequivocal 
indications  of  gangrene  showed  themselves,  commencing  at  the  toes 
and  extending  to  the  knee.  On  dissection,  the  aortic  valves  were 
found  by  Dr.  Macfarlane  covered  with  niunerous  vegetations,  none 
of  which  exceeded  in  size  a  grain  of  linseed.  The  aorta  was  dilated 
and  studded  over  with  atheromatous  deposits.  At  the  points  of 
obstruction  (viz.,  the  middle  of  the  brachial,  and  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  lower  third  of  the  femoral  arteries)  fibrous  clots  were 
found,  which  completely  closed  these  vessels.  The  upper  or  cardiac 
end  of  the  clots  contained,  and  was  firmly  attached  to,  a  MniaU  hard 
lodjfj  which,  on  more  careful  inspection,  was  found  to  be  identical 
in  size,  appearance,  and  structure  with  the  aortic  excrescences. 

Cask  IV. — This  patient  suffered  under  an  attack  of  acute  rheu- 
matism during  pregnancy,  and  died  of  a  few  days'  illness  after  de- 
livery. During  the  short  illness  following  the  confinement,  it  was 
discovered  by  Dr.  Lever,  who  attended  the  lady,  that  there  was  no 
pulsation  in  the  arteries  of  the  left  arm;  and  subsequently  tiie  same 
want  of  pulse  was  observed  in  the  left  inferior  extremity.  The  pain 
in  both  extremities  was  distressing;,  the  hand  and  foot  were  both 
livid  in  color,  and  local  symptoms  of  gangrene  were  manifest  in 
each.  At  the  post-mortem  examination,  mushroom-like  vegeta- 
tions were  discovered  on  the  valves  of  the  heart ;  and  in  the  arteries 
of  both  the  affected  extremities,  vegetations  were  found  obstructing 
their  canal,  and  in  the  veins  of  both  were  phlebolites. 

The  first  case  which  I  have  mentioned  above,  occurred,  as  I  have 
alr^idy  stated,  in  1842,  and  was  published  in  1847.  During  the 
same  year,  1847,  Professor  Virchow,  of  Wurzburg,  perhaps  the 
most  original  and  industrious  of  living  pathologists,  published  an 
essay  on  inflammation  of  arteries,^  in  which  he  mentioned  several 
cases  of  arterial  obstruction  apparently  produced  by  cardiac  vegeta- 
tions detached  and  carried  forward  into  the  arterial  circulation.  In 
1862,  Dr.  Kirkes  read  an  excellent  paper  before  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Society  of  London  on  the  same  subject;*  and  Buhle,'  Tuffiiel,^ 

I  **  Ueber  die  aknte  Entznndoog  der  Arterien,"  in  Archir.  Ar  Pathologiiche  ADatotnie, 
vol.  i.  (1847),  part  ii,  p.  272.    See  cases,  pp.  338,  342,  &a 

s  London  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  xxv,  p.  285. 

*  **  Three  cases  of  Hemiplegia  produced  hf  the  plugging  of  one  of  the  cerebral  arteries.** 
—Medical  Times  and  Gaxette  for  March,  1853,  p.  299. 

^  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  vol.  xr  (1853),  p.  371. 
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and  other  pathologists  have  eubsequently  reported  some  additional 
instances.  The  cases  observed  by  Virchow,  Kirkes,  Euhle,  &c., 
were  not  in  puerperal  patients.  The  instances  detailed  by  Kirkes 
and  Kuhle,  referred  principaHy  to  detached  cardiac  vegetations 
lodging  in  the  cerebral  vessels,  and  producing  death  by  encephalic 
lesions.  The  following  interesting  case,  which  occurred  in  the  wife 
of  a  very  esteemed  obstetrical  friend,  shows  that  the  same  lesion 
may  occur  firom  the  same  cause  in  the  puerperal  female.  For  the 
following  particulars  of  this  case  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Burrows, 
who,  during  the  life  of  the  patient,  made  a  perfect  diagnosis  of  the 
exact  morbid  states  found  after  death. 

Case  V. — ^The  lady  was  seen  by  Dr.  Burrows  about  six  weeks 
after  delivery ;  she  was  then  in  that  state  of  semi-hectic  which  re- 
sults from  over-lactation.  Besides  this  she  had  obscure  pains  in 
tiie  limbs,  resembling  rheumatism,  and  more  particularly  pain  in 
the  calf  of  one  leg,  and  other  symptoms,  which  led  him  to  suspect 
she  might  have  abscesses  forming.  All  these  symptoms  gradually 
abated,  under  the  influence  of  cessation  of  lactation,  great  quietude, 
tonics,  and  change  of  air.  While  in  the  country,  however,  and 
after  rather  more  exertion  than  common,  she  became  suddenly 
hemiplegic  on  the  right  side,  but  without  symptoms  of  cerebral 
congestion.  Dr.  Burrows  saw  her  on  the  following  day,  and  imme- 
diately suspected  the  case  to  be  one  of  the  class  detailed  by  Dr. 
Crkes.  Auscultation  confirmed  these  suspicions,  for  there  was  a 
loud  rasping  systolic  murmur  over  the  valves.  The  hemiplegia  and 
impaired  powers  of  speech  and  memory  remained  to  the  time  of 
death. 

At  the  autopsy  abundant  vegetations  were  discovered  on  the 
mitral  and  aortic  valves,  so  that  they  were  softened  and  ulcerated 
through.  The  left  corpus  striatum  was  reduced  to  a  mere  diffluent 
pulp,  and  the  branch  of  the  left  middle  cerebral  artery  passing  to 
thb  part  of  the  brain  was  obliterated,  with  a  small  mass  of  fibrin, 
like  a  gndn  of  wheat,  implanted  in  the  vessel  at  its  origin  from  the 
middle  cerebral.artery.  The  artery  beyond  the  obstruction  looked 
like  a  pale,  thin  string,  and  ^was  quite  impervious.  The  arteries 
of  the  limbs,  in  which  the  patient,  at  an  early  part  of  her  illness, 
liad  sufiTered  so  much  pain,  were  not  examined. 

The  five  preceding  cases  were  all  apparently  of  the  same  nature, 
and  there  were  two  special  circumstances  true  as  applied  to  the 
whole  of  them — 1st.  In  all  the  five,  vegetations  were  found' on  the 
aortic  valves ;  and  2d.  Loose  bodies,  having  the  same  physical  ap- 
pearance and  structure  as  the  cardiac  vegetations,  were  discovered 
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on  dissection  in  the  obstructed  arteries.^    That  the  canse  of  arterial 
obstruction  in  these  instances  was  not  local  arteritis,  is  proved  by 
the  supervention  of  the  symptoms  of  arterial  obstruction   being 
sudden  and  almost  instantaneous ;  and  by  the  obstructed  artery,  in 
some  instances,  as  in  Case  V,  showing  no  post-mortem  evidence  of 
thickening  or  previous  inflammatory  disease.  In  all,  the  vegetation« 
were  probably  the  result  of  previous  endocarditis ;  and  in  three  of 
them,  rheumatic  symptoms  had  been  present  at  a  preceding  period 
of  life.    Furthermore,  let  me  observe,  it  seems  certain,  that  if  vege- 
tations are  once  detached  from  the  cardiac  valves,  they  must  be 
carried  forward  in  the  current  of  the  circulation.    Are  Ihere,  how- 
ever, any  circumstances  or  reasons  which  render  it  probable  that 
such  vegetations  ever  become  detached  ?    In  favor  of  this  view, 
analogy  may  be  appealed  to  in  reference  to  the  spontaneous  separa- 
tion of  adventitious  structures  in  other  parts  of  the  body.    Thus, 
cartilaginous  and  other  pediculated  bodies  become  detached  in  the 
interior  of  joints ;  polypi  from  mucous  surfaces ;  and  polypoid  or 
fibrous  growths,  from  the  free  surface  of  the  peritoneum,  as  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Hodgkin.    In  the  heart  there  are  con- 
ditions which  render  the  separation  of  vegetations  much  more  pro- 
bable than  perhaps  the  detachment  of  polypoid  growths  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.    For  1st  The  vegetations,  whether  sessile  or 
pediculated,  are  often  loosely  attached,  being  easily  removed  after 
death,  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel.    2d.  The  valves  to  which 
they  are  adherent  are  parts  constantly  in  motion.    8d.  Currents  of 
blood  are  ever  rushing  over  them  with  considerable  force.    When 
the  vegetations  are  once  separated,  they  will  be  carried  alon^,  until, 
meeting  at  last  with  a  vessel  whose  calibre  is  smaller  than  their 
bulk,  they  become  impacted ;  or  they  may  become  arrested  where 
a  larger  vessel  divides  into  two  branches,  each  of  which  is  smaller 
than  the  detached  vegetation.    In  the  occluded  artery  more  than 
one  result  may  follow  such  impaction.    Accumulating  coagula  may 
be  formed  from  the  blood  around  and  behind  the  obstructing  mass. 
The  artery  may  inflame  at  the  site  of  its  occlusion,  and  this  inflam- 
mation may  ultimately  involve,  as  in  Case  II,  the  accompanying 
vein.    The  vegetations  and  coagula  thus  deposited  may  at  last  be- 
come disintegrated  and  pulpy,  as  occurred  in  the  first  and  second 
instances  of  the  group  of  cases  that  we  have  now  described ;  and 
their  own  detritus,  or  the  inflammatory  exudations  formed  around 
them,  may  pass  downwards  and  obstruct  still  smaller  arteries  be- 

I  lu  Ruhle's  first  case,  in  a  patient  aged  19,  the  cardiac  vegetation  found  on  the  aortic 
valves,  and  the  plug  found  in  the  left  arteria  fosss  sylvii,  were  bo^  calcareous ;  and  the 
walls  of  the  occluded  artery  were  fVee  from  alt  inflammatory  changes.  In  a  similar  case 
reported  by  Dr.  Burrows,  both  the  cardiac  vegetation  and  the  plug  in  the  middle  cerebral 
artery  were  cretaceous.    See  Medical  Times  for  1853,  pp.  136  and  299. 
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yond ;  or,  if  minute  enough,  may  even  traverse  tlie  capillary  circu- 
lation, vitiate  the  general  mass  of  blood,  and  produce,  as  in  Case  I, 
phl^masia  dolens,  or  other  consequences.  And  lastly,  the  arterial 
pulse  may  betimes  become  restored  in  the  artery  below,  either  from 
gradual  clearance  or  dilatation  of  the  obstructed  vessel  above ;  or, 
ss  perhaps  happens  more  frequently,  from  an  increase  in  the  col- 
lateral circulation. 


SionoN  n. — ^Artbkial  Obsteuction  fbom  thb  escapb  of  Rbcbnt 
Fibrinous  or  Ukoroanized  Coagula  from  thb  Lbft  Cavities 

OF  THB  HbART,  or  FROM  THB    LAROBR  INTO  THB  SMALLER    ArTB- 
RIBS« 

In  the  well-known  experiment  when  recently  drawn  blood  is 
actively  stirred,  or  whipped  with  a  rod,  the  rod  forms  a  mechanical 
nucleus  around  which  the  fibrine  readily  and  speedily  coagulates. 
In  the  same  way  in  the  living  system,  under  particular  circum- 
stances, when  the  blood  in  the  heart  or  large  vessels  is  carried  or 
whipped  against  a  fixed  rod  or  a  rough  body,  occasionally  such  ob- 
structing points  constitute  mechanical  nuclei  upon  which  coagula 
form,  and  from  which  they  may  subsequently  separate  and  be 
carried  forward  with  the  arterial  current  till  t|jey  are  ultimately  ar- 
rested in  some  arterial  canal  too  contracted  and  small  to  allow  them 
to  pass  frirther.  Accident  has  sometimes  offered  us  a  kind  of  crucial 
pathological   experiment  upon  the   living  human  being  demon- 
strative of  the  preceding  remark.   Thus,  in  a  case  shown  in  1849  by , 
M.  Laugier  to  the  Anatomical  Society  of  Paris,  a  needle  happened 
to  be  thmst  through  the  apex  of  the  heart  into  the  cavity  of  the 
left  ventricle.    The  needle  was  found  after  death,  fixed  with  its  long 
axis  running  vertically  from  the  apex  of  the  heart  towards  the  aortic 
orifice  of  the  ventricle.    The  patient,  a  young  man,  to  whom  this 
accident  happened,  died  with  gangrene  of  the  left  leg.    It  became 
an  interesting  pathological  question,  what  was  the  relation  between 
the  cardiac  iiyury  and  the  gangrene  of  the  limb  ?    The  dissection 
Beemed  to  resolve  this  problem.    For  the  whole  length  of  the 
needle  projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  was  covered 
with  decolorized  irregular  concretions,  which  were  prolonged  be- 
yond the  apex  of  the  needle  into  the  cavity  of  the  aorta.    The 
lower  end  of  the  aorta  and  the  iliac  arteries  were  filled  with  ad- 
hering sanguineous  concretions ;  and  it  occurred,  observes  Cruveil- 
heir,  to  all  the  members  of  the  Society  who  saw  the  preparations, 
that  some  of  the  clots  formed  around  the  foreign  body  in  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart  had  been  projected  forward  from  it  into  the 
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arterial  canals,  and  become  there  tlie  nuclei  of  new  obstructing  conr 
cretions.* 

In  the  preceding  case  we  have  a  foreign  body,  in  the  interior  of 
the  left  ventricle  forming  a  basis  around  and  upon  which  xmorgan- 
ized  sanguineous  concretions  accumulate;  and  these  concretioiiSy 
soon  after  their  formation,  becoming  detadied  and  projected  into 
the  arterial  canals  so  as  to  close  them, — ^produce  gangrene, — ^like 
the  similar  arterial  plugs  resulting  from  the  separation  and  trans- 
ference of  old  and  organized  valvular  vegetations.    But  if  the  inte- 
rior of  the  same  ventricle  be  anywhere  mechanically  rough  and 
irregular — not  by  a  foreign  body,  such  as  a  needle — ^but  by  the  re- 
sults of  disease,  as  from  the  presence  of  globular  polypi  in  the 
cavity,  vegetations  on  the  valves,  or  endocarditic  inflammation  of 
its  lining  membrane — similar  unorganized  coagula  may  at  times 
form  in  superfibrinated  or  other  morbid  states  of  the  blood  upon 
these  roughened  and  diseased  points,  and  subsequently  shut  np 
arterial  canals  in  different  parts  by  being  projected  from  the  heart 
into  the  current  of  the  circulation.    Thus,  in  a  case  described  in 
1837  to  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine  by  M.  Legroux,^ — a  lady, 
aged  29  years,  passed  through  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism. 
Three  months  subsequently  to  her  first  attack  there  was  uneasiness 
in  the  precordial  region,  an  irregular  pulse,  and  a  loud  bellows- 
sound;  and  these  symptoms  were  attributed  to  endocarditis.    Anti- 
phlogistic treatment  was  employed.    At  the  end  of  a  month  she 
seemed  to  be  getting  well,  when  all  at  once  violent  pains  came  on 
in  the  legs  and  feet,  with  coldness  of  the  extremities.    In  a  fort- 
night the  arterial  pulsations  had  completely  ceased  in  the  lower 
limbs.    Eight  days  before  death,  the  same  symptoms  were  observed 
in  the  left  arm,  and  the  pulsations  ceased  there  also.    The  pains 
continued  to  the  last ;  no  gangrene  took  place.    On  postmortem 
examination,  the  cavities  of  the  heart  were  found  to  contain  old  and 
adherent  fibrinous  clots ;  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  auricles 
had  lost  its  polish  and  transparency.    The  right  subclavian  artery, 
the  termination  of  the  aorta,  and  the  common  and  external  iliac 
arteries  were  completely  obliterated  by  old  and  adherent  clots.   The 
right  iliac  artery  was  dilated,  at  the  level  of  the  hypogastric,  to  the 
volume  of  a  nut,  and  contained  a  fibrinous,  cystiform  coagulum. 
Three  of  the  lumbar  arteries  were  closed  by  clots,  which  projected 

'  See  Cruveilbier  8  Trait^  d'Anatomie  Pathologique  Generale,  torn,  ii,  pp.  201,  296,  and 
388. 

*  "  Cette  opinion  est  fondle  stir  des  faiti  assez  nombreux  recneilKs  par  lui  (M.  Legroux), 
et  dont  il  possede  lea  pieces  anatomiques, — faitsqui  demontrent,  dit  il,iine  coincidence  pTa»> 
que  coDstante  entre  les  caillots  obturateurs  des  art^res,  et  des  caillott  anciens  dcma  les  cavites 
dn  coeur."  In  the  history  of  the  sul^ect  this  passage  if  important,  as  having  been  pabli&hed 
in  1837. 
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into  the  aorta  like  the  heads  of  nails.  As  M.  Legronx  points  out: 
— ^Ist.  This  disease  was  originally  rheumatic  endocarditis.  2d.  In 
consequence  of  this  endocardial  inflammation,  fibrinous  coagula 
wi^re  formed  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  8d.  The  obliteration  of 
ibe  arteries  was  commenced  by  the  expulsion  of  these  coagula  from 
the  heart  into  the  vessels.^  4ih.  The  arterial  obliteration,  at  first 
imperfect,  was  completed  by  successive  additions  of  coagulum;  Sot 
tiie  structure  of  the  clots  indicated  that  Ihey  had  been  formed  at 
various  times.  5th.  Probably  the  adherence  of  the  coagula  to  the 
waUs  of  the  artery  was  the  result  of  inflammation,  caused  by  the 
presence  of  the  clot  as  a  foreign  body,  the  inner  membrane  of  the 
arteiy  b^g  only  notably  altered  at  points  where  the  obliteration 
had  existed  for  some  time;  that  of  the  subclavian,  for  example, 
which  was  recently  closed,  being  only  slightly  injected. 

In  the  puerperal  state — ^with  the  blood,  as  in  rheumatism,  over- 
charged with  fibrine  and  otherwise  abnormal — ^recent  coagula  seem 
sometimes  to  form  on  rough  points  in  the  interior  of  the  heart,  and 
subsequently  becoming  projected  into  the  arterial  current,  shut  up 
one  or  more  arterial  canals*  To  produce  this  result  two  elements 
are  perhi^s  necessary : — 1.  A  chemical  tendency  in  the  blood  from 
superfibrination  or  other  causes,  to  coagulate ;  and  2.  Mechanical 
fecilities  for  the  formation  of  coagula,  from  the  presence  of  rough 
surfaces  or  projections.  The  two  following  cases  of  puerperal  arte- 
rial obstruction  probably  belong  to  this  category.  In  ihe  first  of 
these  cases,  a  rough  globular  polypus,  such  as  is  sometimes  found 
in  the  interior  of  the  heart  as  a  result  of  phlebitis  and  endocarditis, 
seems  to  have  served  as  a  nucleus  for  the  formation  of  the  sangui- 
neous coagula  or  concretions.  In  the  second  case,  for  notes  of 
which  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Macfarlane,  rough  cardiac  vege- 
tations, which  did  not,  however,  themselves  separate,  appear  to  have 
acted  a  similar  office. 

Cask  VL — The  patient,  »t.  33,  was  admitted  into  St.  Thomas' 
Hospital,  August  2, 1858,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bisdon  Bennett* 
She  had  generally  enjoyed  good  health,  but  for  several  weeks  before 
W  last  confinement,  which  took  place  nine  weeks  before  her  ad- 
mission, she  had  debility,  dyspno&a,  and  oedema  of  the  legs,  with 
pain  in  the  left  side  and  occasional  palpitations.  She  had  never 
suffered  from  rheumatism.  Her  labor  was  difficult,  and  her  recovery 
after  it  had  been  imperfect.  A  fortnight  before  admission  she  had 
pain  across  the  chest  and  down  the  left  arm.    A  week  later  there 

'Bulletin  de  TAcad^mie  de  M^decine,  1837,  torn,  i,  p.  434. 

'  This  interesting  case  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Bennett  in  the  Prorincial  Medical  and 
Sargical  Joornal  ibr  1854,  p.  143. 
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occurred  apparent  syncope,  followed  by  impaired  vbion  and  Blight 
cough,  witii  frothy  bloody  expectoration.  When  she^entered  the 
hospital  she  seemed  extremely  ill,  but  there  was  no  sufficient  cauae 
discoverable  to  account  for  her  alarming  symptoms.  There  was, 
however,  tumultuous,  feeble,  and  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  at- 
tended by  a  variable  bruit  Besides  this  there  was  some  puffineas 
of  Jhe  ankles,  and  pain  and  tenderness  generally  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. On  the  5th,  or  three  days  after  admission  into  the  hos- 
pital, the  left  leg  appeared  much  as  if  affected  by  phlegmasia  dolens. 
It  was  painful,  paler  than  natural,  and  towards  the  foot  of  a  lower 
temperature  than  the  rest  of  the  body.  A  day  or  two  after  this  the 
opposite  limb  exhibited  similar  symptoms,  and  then  the  toes  of  both 
feet  became  shrivelled  and  parchment-like.  By  the  13th  of  August 
both  limbs  were  gangrenous,  some  vesication  appeared  on  the  thighs, 
and  no  pulsation  could  be  felt  in  the  femoral  arteries,  even  under 
Poupart's  ligament  On  the  8d  of  September  she  became  typhoid 
and  died  on  the  6th.  At  the  autopsy  no  vegetations  were  found  oa 
the  cardiac  valves,  but  under  the  attached  fold  of  the  mitral  valve* 
A  thinning  of  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  existed,  and  a  notable 
bulging  of  the  cavity,  like  a  commencing  "  diffuse  true  aneurism." 
This  cavity  did  not  contain  coagula,  but  at  the  apex  of  the  ventricle 
was  a  partially  adherent  globular  cyst  or  polypus,  and  another  veiy 
similar  was  found  in  the  right  ventricle.  These  polypi  were  soft- 
ened in  the  centre,  and  filled  with  pus-like  matter.  The  aorta  was 
empty  as  fiir  as  the  origin  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  From 
this  point  downwards  it  was  filled  with  a  clot  in  different  stages  of 
change.  Just  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta  the  clot  seemed  to  be 
very  firm,  and  adhered  with  more  tenacity  on  the  left  than  on  the 
right  side,  where  the  artery  continued  patent  for  some  distance 
lower.  The  iliac  arteries,  common,  external,  and  partially  internal, 
were  blocked  up,  as  was  also  the  femoral,  for  two  inches  below  the 
groin.  The  clot  adhered  pretty  firmly  to  the  arterial  walls,  but 
when  peeled  off,  the  internal  coat  was  not  roughened.  The  clot 
had  begun  to  soften  in  different  parts,  more  especially  along  the 
aorta  itself,  and  the  products  under  the  microscope  were  precisely 
similar  to  the  one  presented  by  the  globular  cysts  or  clots  in  the 
heart.  All  the  arteries  which  were  given  off  from  the  aorta  between 
the  superior  mesenteric  and  deep  femoral  were  blocked  up  for  a 
short  distance.  Each  of  the  femoral  veins  at  the  groin  contained  a 
short  recent  clot  The  crural  nerves  were  implicated  in  the  sur- 
rounding inflammatory  changes  and  thickening.  In  both  kidneys 
there  were  fibrinous  or  purulent  deposits.  All  the  other  organs 
examined  were  healthy. 
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Case  VIL — ^A  lady,  aged  about  88,  had,  after  an  attack  of  rheu- 
matic fever  seven  or  eight  years  previously,  become  subject  to  cough 
and  dyspnoea.  Three  or  four  years  after,  when  Dr.  Macfarlane  was 
first  consulted,  the  physical  signs  of  endocarditis  and  of  disease  of 
the  aortic  valves  were  well  marked.  She  became  pregnant  for  the 
first  time  in  1841,  and  was  delivered  with  the  forceps  after  about 
thirty  hours  severe  labor.  Six  hours  before  delivery  was  efiected, 
she  complained  of  violent  pain  in  the  right  arm,  which  gradually 
increased,  and  almost  appeared  to  exceed  in  intensity  the  parturient 
action.  As  she  could  only  lie  on  the  right  side,  and  was  obliged  to 
do  so  during  the  whole  labor,  little  attention  was  paid  for  some  time 
to  this  symptom,  under  the  belief  that  it  was  the  effect  of  position 
and  pressure.  The  persistent  severity  of  the  pain,  however,  and 
the  distress  it  appeared  to  occasion,  ultimately  led  to  the  arm  being 
examined,  when  it  was  found  that  the  pulse  had  ceased  at  the  wrist, 
and  that  no  arterial  pulsation  could  be  detected  below  the  axillary 
end  of  the  subclavian.  The  pain,  especially  on  each  side  of  the 
elbow,  «at  the  wrist  and  in  the  fingers,  was  violent  and  incessant, 
and  continued  for  six  weeks,  alleviated  only  from  time  to  time  by 
opiates,  anodyne  frictions,  and  heat.  The  pidsations  never  returned 
to  the  main  vessels,  but  the  heat  of  the  limb  was  soon  restored,  and 
the  shrivelled  and  exsanguine  appearance  of  the  points  of  the  fin- 
gers and  nails,  at  first  so  marked  after  the  obstruction  took  place, 
gave  way  to  a  more  natural  t^pearance  as  the  collateral  circulation 
became  established.  She  died  of  general  dropsy  three  months  after 
delivery.  Dr.  Macfarlane  could  only  obtain  permission,  and  that 
after  much  importunity,  to  examine  the  state  of  the  subclavian 
artery,  at  the  point  of  its  obliteration.  It  was  found  completely 
plugged  up  between  the  clavicle  and  axilla  by  a  firm  fibrinous  clot, 
consisting  of  several  layers,  and  hence  of  successive  growths,  but  it 
^d  not  contain  any  roundish  or  hard  portion,  or  any  appearance 
whatever  of  an  excrescence  or  vegetation  separated  from  the  valves 
of  the  heart. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  direct  observations,  either  in  the  puerperal 
or  non-puerperal  states,  showing  that  sanguineous  concretions  or 
coagula  may  occasionally  form  around  rough  and  diseased  points 
existing  in  the  walls  of  the  larger  arteries  of  the  body,  and  be 
thence  separated  and  carried  onwards  into  smaller  arteries,  so  as  to 
obstruct  and  occlude  the  latter.  Such  specimens,  however,  are  not 
rare  in  our  pathological  museums.  The  Museum  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  contains,  for  example,  a  specimen  of  this  kind,  un- 
fortunately without  a  history.  There  are  rough,  ulcerated,  athero- 
matous spots  on  the  interior  of  the  aorta,  with  coagula  adhering  to 
iheur  edges^  and  the  tube  of  the  iliac  artery  below  is  completely 
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shnt  up  with  a  mass  of  sanguineous  coagula.  In  a  case  of  gangrene 
of  the  leg,  published  and  delineated  by  Sir  Robert  Carswell,*  the 
artery  of  the  affected  limb  is  occluded  with  fibrinous  concretions, 
and  the  interior  of  the  aorta  above  is  fiill  of  coagula,  formed  around 
atheromatous  obstructions  in  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  and  all  point- 
ing downwards  in  the  direction  of  the  circulation. 

Before  leaving  these  two  first  sections,  or  forms  of  arterial  ob- 
structions, it  is,  perhaps,  proper  to  observe,  that  the  exact  position 
and  site  of  obstructions  in  the  arterial  tree,  produced  by  detached 
cardiac  vegetations,  and  fibrinous  clots,  appear  to  be  regulated  by 
various  circumstances,  some  of  which  seem  recognizable.     Ist. 
Where  the  morbid  mass  which  leaves  the  heart  is  veiy  large,  or  has 
a  large  coagulum  gathered  around  it,  it  sometimes  proves  of  too 
great  a  size  to  pass  at  all  out  of  the  aorta,  and  is  then  usually 
carried  down  and  lodged  in  the  lowest  part  of  that  vessel,  or  imme- 
diately above  its  bifurcation.    2d.  "When  of  less  size,  and  capable 
of  entering  arterial  canals  of  the  second,  third,  or  still  smaller 
dimensions,  the  course  and  ultimate  site  of  the  vegetation  or  f  oagu- 
lum  is  perhaps  principally  determined  by  the  directness  of  the 
arterial  current  into  particular  arterial  tubes,  and  by  the  angles  at 
which  these  vessels  leave  their  larger  trunks.    Thus,  small  solid 
masses  floating  in  the  blood  are  more  liable  to  be  carried  upward, 
according  to  Ruble,  into  the  left  than  into  the  right  carotid,  because 
the  stream  of  blood,  running  from  the  heart  and  aorta,  pours  more 
directly  into  the  former  than  into  the  latter  vessel ;  and  Virchow 
attributes  the  greater  frequency  of  their  presence  in  the  left  lower 
limb  than  in  the  right  to  a  similar  cause — ^the  left  iliac  arteiy  leav- 
ing the  abdominal  aorta  at  a  less  angle  than  the  right.    Sd.  The 
mode  in  which  an  artery  divides  may  regulate  their  seat.    Cardiac 
vegetations  have  now  been  very  often  found  lodged  at  the  mouth, 
or  in  the  course,  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery.    This,  according  to 
Dr.  Elrkes,  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that,  after  tiie  division  of  the  in- 
ternal carotid  into  its  two  main  branches  within  the  skull,  viz.,  the 
middle  and  anterior  cerebral,  the  middle  cerebral  not  only  remains 
the  larger  vessel  of  the  two,  and  hence  is  more  capable  of  receiving 
any  floating  body;  but  further,  it  maintains  also  for  more  nearly 
than  the  anterior  cerebral,  the  original  direction  of  the  trunk  from 
which  they  both  spring,  and  hence  is  more  likely  to  have  sent  for- 
ward, into  its  cs^al,  any  solid  body  floating  in  the  current  of  blood 
that  passes  upward  through  the  carotid. 

In  all  the  preceding  remarks,  I  have  only  spoken  of  organized 
vegetations  and  unorganized  fibrinous  masses  passing  from  the 
heart  into  the  arteries,  of  such  a  size  as  to  obstruct  and  occlude 

>  See  his  Pathological  Anattnnjr.    Artiole,  ''MoitiAcatioii."    PL  iiL  fig.  3. 
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vesBels  of  considerable  dimensions.    Bat  v^etations  and  coagnla 
of  a  &r  smdlUr  size  are  ejected  from  the  heart  perhaps  still  more 
frequently,  and  ultimately  obstruct  and  collect  in  some  of  the 
minuter  arteries  and  capillary  vessels.    The  more  or  less  decolor- 
ized, angular,  lobulated  deposits,  frequently  seen  in  the  spleen, 
kidney,  liver,   &;c.,  sometimes,  if  not  idways,  originate  in  this 
manner,  and  primarily  consist  of  cardiac  concretions  and  fibrine,  or 
occasionally  of  pus  and  fibrine,  carried  into  and  lodged,  first,  in  the 
smaller  arteries  and  capillaries  of  these  parts,  and  subsequently  ac- 
cumulated in  the  vessels  and  tissues  behind  and  around  these  ob- 
structions.    In  other  words,  these  instances  of  so-called  ^'capillary 
phlebitis,"   or  of  yellowish  "fibrinous   deposits"  in  the  organs 
named,  and  in  other  parts  distant  from  the  heart,  appear  to  consist 
usually  and  primarily  of  solid  particles  of  fibrine  carried  from  the 
interior  of  the  heart  or  larger  vessels,  and  lodged  and  accumulated 
in  the  capillaries  and  smaller  arteries  at  the  sites  of  the  deposits. 
Out  of  twenty-one  instances  in  whidi  Dr.  Eirkes  observed  these 
yeUo\«  or  white  masses  in  the  spleen,  kidneys,  and  other  parts  sup- 
plied by  "blood  directiy  from  the  left  side  of  the  heiurt,  he  found  in 
nineteen  of  the  cases  disease  of  the  valves  or  of  the  interior  of  the 
heart  (in  fourteen  there  were  fibrinous  endocardial  growths) ;  in  the 
twentieth,  the  aorta  was  the  seat  of  aneurism,  with  lamin»  of 
fibrine  lining  it;  and  the  twenty-first,  or  only  exceptional  case,  was 
one  of  cholera,  where  a  doubtfiil  mass  of  capillary  phlebitis  existed 
in  the  liver.*    In  describing  the  Becondary  phenomena  liable  to  be 
produced  by  endocarditis.  Professor  Hasse  observes,  "  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  effiised  substances  being  carried  away  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  circulation,  and  another  portion  during  the 
period  of  softening,  it  is  obvious  that  these  inflammatory  products 
must,  just  as  in  phlebitis,  act  a  subordinate  part  within  the  ci^il- 
kiy  system.    The  spleen  and  kidneys  appear  particularly  liable  to 
such  changes.    In  the  spleen,  coagulated  fibrine  is  found  of  some 
breadth  at  the  periphery,  but  gradually  tapering  towards  the  centre, 
having  mostly  a  tolerably  sharp  outline,  and  a  brownish-yellow  hue. 
Smaller  deposits  of  a  similar  kind  are  met  with  in  the  cortical  sub- 
stance of  the  kidney,  sometimes  even  intersecting  the  papillse. 
According,"  he  adds,  "  as  the  infiammatoiy  product  of  the  endo- 
cardium partakes  more  of  the  character  of  fibrine  or  of  pus,  the 
secondary  deposit  will  be  of  a  more  or  less  consistent  kind,  and 
shrivel  in  the  event  of  recovery,  or  else  liquefy  and  terminate  in 
abscess.     Though  frequent  in  the  localities  above  indicated,  these 

•  Medico-Chirargical  Transactions,  voL  zxzt,  pp.  307-309. 
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secondary  phenomena  are  proportionately  rare,  as  in  the  liver; 
sometimes,  however,  they  occur  in  the  serous  cavities."* 

Section  IH.  Arteeial  Obstruction  from  Local  Arteritis. 

In  the  two  classes  of  arterial  occlusion  which  I  have  already  de- 
scribed, there  was  generally  found  thickening,  condensation,  and 
other  evidences  of  inflammation  in  the  walls  of  the  artery  at  the 
obstructed  points.  But,  in  these  instances,  the  arterial  inflammation 
was  secondary,  and  not  primary.  It  was  the  result  of  the  irritation 
and  impaction  of  a  plug,  carried  from  a  distance  and  fixed  in  an 
arterial  tube,  which  became  flrst  obstructed,  and  then  inflamed,  by 
its  presence.  But  we  come  now  to  speak  of  another  division  of 
arterial  obstructions,  in  which  the  arterial  occlusion  is  the  result^ 
and  not  the  origin,  of  arterial  inflammation ;  its  cause,  and  not  its 
consequence. 

Without  entering  into  the  debated  question  of  whether  or  not  a 
part  possessing  no  va$a  vaaorum,  like  the  lining  membrane  of  arte- 
ries, can  be  itself  the  seat  of  inflammatory  exudations,  and  whether 
or  not,  in  all  cases  of  arteritis,  the  exudations  thrown  out  are  not 
secreted  from  the  vessels  of  the  more  external  arterial  coats,  and 
particularly  of  the  cellular,  it  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to 
grant,  what  pathologists  all  allow,  that  local  arteritis  in  general 
speedily  ends  in,  if  it  does  begin  with,  the  formation  of  an  obstruct- 
ing fibrinous  or  sanguineous  concretion  in  the  tube  of  the  inflamed 
artery. 

The  following  well-marked  case  of  puerperal  arteritis,  and  arterial 
obstruction,  terminating  in  gangrene,  occurred  to  Dr.  James  Duncan, 
when  acting  as  surgeon  to  the  Koyal  Infirmary.  I  am  indebted  to 
him  for  the  following  notes  of  it  The  preparation  of  the  obstructed 
aorta  and  iliacs  in  this  case,  is  contained  in  Mr.  Spence's  surgical 
museum. 

Case  Viil. — ^A  patient  from  the  neighborhood  of  Dalkeith  was 
delivered  of  her  first  child  after  a  protracted  labor.  Two  weeks 
afterwards  she  was  brought  into  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  suffering 
under  pain  and  acute  gangrene  of  both  the  lower  extremities.  The 
gangrene  came  on  rapidly,  with  vesications,  and  ascended  before 
death  as  high  as  the  thighs.  The  patient  sank  three  or  four  days 
after  she  was  placed  in  tibe  hospital.  On  dissection,  no  disease  was 
found  in  the  heart,  its  walls,  valves,  or  cavities.  But  beginning 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta  was 

'  Hasse  on  **  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Circulation,"  &c.  Swaine^s  Translation,  p.  133. 
See  also  p.  61,  on  similar  deposits  after  aortitis,  &c. 
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foimd  a  fibrinoaa  plug,  which  completely  occlnded  the  artery,  and 
extended  along  the  common  iliacs,  and,  as  far  as  one  or  two  inches 
down  the  external  iliac  arteries  on  each  side ;  a  prolongation  of  the 
plug  shut  np  also  the  canal  of  the  internal  iliac  artery  on  the  left 
aide,  while,  on  the  right  side,  the  opening  of  the  internal  iliac  was 
occlnded  by  the  obstmcting  mass  occupying  the  common  iliac 
artery.  The  upper  end  of  tibe  plug  in  the  aorta  was  flattened,  and 
some  lymphy  filaments  passed  from  the  arterial  parietes  to  be 
attached  to  tiiis  superior  extremity.  In  the  aorta  the  mass  was 
firmly  adherent  to  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  which  coats  were  thick- 
ened; and  apparently,  at  the  most  inflamed  point,  the  calibre  of 
the  tube  was  contracted.  The  adhesion  of  the  obstructing  concre- 
tions to  the  inner  coat  was  less  along  the  left  iliac  artery ;  the  plug 
in  the  right  iliac  arteiy  was  not  adherent  at  all  to  the  coats,  but 
presented  a  loose  cast  of  the  arterial  canal.  The  inferior  extremities 
of  the  plugs,  in  each  external  iliac  arteiy,  did  not  terminate  abruptly, 
but  were  continued  as  a  lymphy  layer,  like  a  false  membrane,  over 
the  inner  arterial  coat,  on  the  right  side,  for  an  inch  downwards, 
and  on  the  left  for  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  femoral  and  other  arte- 
ries below  were  quite  healthy,  and  the  veins  of  the  limbs  presented 
no  special  morbid  appearances. 

In  relation  to  the  preceding  case  of  local  arteritis,  it  is  difficult  to 
assign  any  reasonable  cause  for  the  occurrence  of  the  obstructive 
inflammation.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  inflammatory 
action  might  have  been  produced  by  great  pressure  upon  the  vessel 
from  the  enlarged  pregnant  or  puerperal  uterus.  But  then  arteries 
do  not  readily  inflame  and  become  obstructed  under  mere  external 
pressure;  and  in  every  puerperal  case  there  is  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  this  pressure  on  the  aorta  without  inflammation  and  ob- 
struction following. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  arterial  obstructions  which  I  have  previously 
described  in  the  cases  detailed  under  the  first  two  sections,  particu- 
larly in  Section  II,  may  be  considered  by  some  pathologists  as  refer- 
able rather  to  the  eftects  of  local  arteritis  than  of  plugs  of  organized 
or  inorganized  fibrine  carried  into  the  arterial  tube  from  a  distance. 
It  is  only  by  watching  more  carefully  the  suddenness  or  slowness  of 
the  arterial  obstruction  aa  it  occurs  during  life,  and  by  observing 
and  analyzing  fitr  more  carefully  than  has  been  hitherto  done  in  our 
antc^ies,  the  structure  of  the  existing  plug  and  the  exact  condition 
of  the  arterial  wall  at  the  point  of  obstruction,  that  such  a  question 
can  be  definitely  settled. 
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Section  IV. — ^Abteeial  Obstbugtion  fbom  Spontanbous  Laokba- 

TION  AND  COBBUGATION  OF  THB  InTBBNAL  CoAT  OF  THB  AbTBET. 

When  the  internal  coat  of  an  artery  is  divided  artificially,  as  in 
the  forced  elongation  of  arteries  under  accident— or  when  it  ruptoree, 
as  it  sometimes  does,  spontaneously,  the  divided  ends  of  the  lace- 
rated tunic  or  tunics — ^for  the  middle  coat  may  also  give  way— coil 
and  curl  up  so  as  to  occlude  at  once,  more  or  less  completely,  the 
arterial  canal.  The  friability  and  softening  leading  to  spontaneous 
rupture  of  the  lining  membrane  is  evidently  the  result  of  a  previous 
state  of  disease,  in  all  likelihood  of  an  inflammatory  character ;  and 
so  far,  the  present  group  is  possibly  more  truly  referable  to  the  last, 
or  to  those  that  are  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  the  consequence  of 
Arteritis. 

The  first  case  in  which  the  sudden  arrestment  of  pulsation  in  an 
artery  during  life  was  traced,  by  dissection  after  death,  to  obstruc- 
tion of  the  arterial  tube  from  the  spontaneous  rupture  of  its  in- 
ternal coat,  was  published  by  Professor  John  Thomson  in  Dr.  Hodg- 
son's excellent  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Arteries,  in  1815.  Some 
years  subsequently — 1829 — ^Professor  Turner  read  a  masterly  essay 
on  the  same  subject  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh.' 
He  cites  ten  cases  of  arterial  occlusion. 

In  one  of  these  ten  cases  the  arterial  obstruction  occurred  in  a 
puerperal  patient,  but  unfortunately  there  was  no  post-mortem  ex- 
amination instituted  to  show  whether  the  arrestment  of  the  arterial 
pulsation  was  or  was  not  the  result  of  spontaneous  rupture  and  cor- 
rugation of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  occluded  artery.  The  case 
is  quoted  by  Mr.  Turner  from  Dr.  Parry  of  Bath,  who  details  it  in 
his  work  on  the  Arterial  Pulse,*  in  the  following  words : 

Case  IX. — "  I  have  seen  the  total  loss  of  pulse  in  one  arm,  .with 
coldness,  but  complete  power  of  motion  in  that  part;  while  the 
other  arm  was  warm,  and  possessed  a  perfectly  good  pulse,  but  had 
lost  all  power  of  voluntary  motion.  These  symptoms  commenced 
suddenly,  two  or  three  days  after  parturition.  The  patient  soon 
died,  but  a  dissection  was  not  obtained." 

In  1842  Dr.  Oke  of  Southampton,  published  a  case  of  sudden 
arterial  obstruction  occurring  in  the  humeral  artery  after  abortion, 
which  he  deemed  referable  to  this  ^<  spontaneous  rupture  of  the 
inner  coat  of  the  vessel,  and  the  projection  of  its  edges  into  the 
tube."' 

>  See  Tranaaotionf  of  the  Edinburgh  Medioo-Chirargieal  Sooiety,  vol.  iii,  p.  IDS. 
'  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Natnre,  &c.,  of  the  Arterial  Pulse,  p.  139. 
*  ProTincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  April  23,  1S42,  p.  51. 
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Casb  X.  In  the  antuinn  of  1881,  a  patient,  bsL  24,  during  the 
tenth  week  of  pregnancy  had  hemon*hage  from  the  uterus.  On  Hie 
following  day  it  was  more  profuse,  and  terminated  in  abortion.  The 
day  after  delivery  she  was  seized  with  severe  headache,  giddiness, 
dimness  of  vision,  and  vomiting.  So  great  was  the  interruption  to 
tiie  vision,  that  she  could  not  distinguish  the  hands  of  a  common 
dock*  The  fingers  of  the  left  hand  felt  as  though  scorched,  and 
were  extremely  painAil.  On  the  following  day  the  dimness  of 
vision  continued,  and  there  was  intense  pain  and  numbness  in  the 
left  arm,  which  at  length  became  cold  and  insensible  to  external 
impression.  The  wrist  and  the  tips  of  the  fingers  were  discolored, 
especially  the  tip  of  the  ring  fingw,  which  was  turning  black. 

On  examination  no  pulsation  could  be  felt  in  any  of  the  arteries 
of  the  arm  above  the  affected  hand,  but  the  subclavian  was  distinctly 
felt  pulsating  above  the  clavicle.  There  was  no  perceptible  dis- 
tarbance  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  no  embarrassment  of  the 
le^iratioa.  This  patient  eventually  recovered,  with  liie  loss  only, 
by  gangrene,  of  the  integument  of  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  the 
1^  hand.  In  three  days  the  power  of  vision  was  restored.  The 
pulsation,  however,  never  returned  in  the  obliterated  arteries  of  the 
left  arm,  but  the  arm  itself  gradually  regained  its  sensibility  and 
ordinaiy  plumpness. 

As  proof  that  in  this  instance  the  obstruction  originated  in  the 
affected  vessel,  and  not  in  any  morbid  state  or  lesion  of  the  heart. 
Dr.  Oke,  in  a  letter  to  me,  dated  November  SO,  1863,  observes : — 
"No  abnormal  action  of  the  heart  or  its  valves  could  be  detected 
when  the  obstruction  in  the  left  axillary  artery  took  place,  nor 
daring  my  observation  of  the  case  subsequently.  To  make  the  an- 
swer (to  your  inquiry  on  this  point)  more  complete,  I  lately,  along 
with  Dr.  liake,  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  region  of  tiie  heart 
of  this  patient,  who  is  still  living.  After  listening  attentively  to  its 
action  at  different  points,  we  could  not  detect  any  sound  that  would 
indicate  a  vegetated  or  morbid  condition  of  the  valves,  nor  indeed 
any  otlier  abnormal  sound  of  the  organ." 

Sbctioh  V. — Obstruction  op  thb  Pulmonary  Artery  and  its 
Branches,  by  Morbid  Materials  coming  from  the  Systemic 
Venous  Circulation,  and  PASisiNo  through  the  Right  Side  op 
THB  Heart. 

Hitherto  I  have  epoken  only  of  the  puerperal  obstruction  of  arte- 
ries belonging  to  the  general  or  systemic  circulation,  and  produced 
either  by  local  diseases  and  lesions  in  the  arteries  themselves,  or  by 
morbid  masses  projected  into  them  from  the  centre  to  the  circum* 
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ference  of  the  arterial  circulation,  from  the  trunk  to  the  branches 
of  the  arterial  tree,  from  the  cavities  of  the  heart  or  larger  arteries 
into  the  canals  of  the  smaller  arteries.  But  we  have  now  to  con- 
sider an  interesting  group  of  puerperal  cases  of  different  character, 
and  in  which  the  pulmonary  arteries  or  their  branches  become 
blocked  up  by  morbid  materials  carried  forward  into  them  from 
some  part  or  parts  of  the  systemic  veins.  In  this  case  the  morbid 
materials,  in  being  carried  onward  from  the  points  at  which  they 
are  originally  formed  in  the  systemic  venous  system,  to  the  points 
in  which  they  become  ultimately  arrested  and  lodged  in  the  pulmo- 
nary arterial  system,  necessarily  traverse  the  right  auricle  and  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart  In  the  puerperal  female  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  morbific  matter  appear  thus  occasionally  to  pass  from 
the  venous  system,  and  become  lodged  and  accumulated  in  the  divi- 
sions of  the  pulmonary  artery,  namely,  pus,  or  some  of  the  mate- 
rials associated  with  pus,  separately  or  serving  as  a  nucleus  for 
coagulated  blood  or  fibrine :  more  solid  nuclei  formed  by  loosened 
and  detached  fragments  of  those  fibrinous  concretions  that  so  often 
fill  and  obstruct  the  systemic  venous  canals  of  the  pelvis,  uterus, 
legs,  &c.,  in  puerperal  phlebitis ;  or  equally  solid  portions  of  fibrine 
or  coagulable  lymph,  not  the  result  of  inflammatory  secretion,  but 
made  up  possibly  of  the  natural  plugs  by  which  nature  normally 
shuts  up  the  open  orifices  and  cfmals  of  the  uterine  veins  after  do- 
livery. 

Metastatic,  lobular  pneumonia,  originating  apparently  from  the 
transference  and  lodgment  of  pus  in  the  smaller  pulmonary  vessels 
and  capillaries,  is  a  complication  occasionally  met  with  in  the  phle- 
bitic  form  of  puerperal  fever.  In  the  disease,  as  witnessed  by  him 
at  Prague,  Dr.  Kiwisch  tells  us  that  in  most  cases  where  the  metas- 
tatic pneumonia  was  violent,  he  found  "  the  pulmonary  arteries  of 
the  diseased  lobe  usually  inflamed  as  fiir  as  their  point  of  exit  from 
the  pulmonary  tissue,  and  filled  with  adherent  lymph  and  pus.''^ 
Perhaps  more  minute  inquiry  may  yet  prove  that  such  obstructions 
of  the  pulmonary  arteries  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  pul- 
monary infiammations,  deposits,  and  abscesses  which  occur  in  con- 
nection with  surgical  and  obstetrical  phlebitis. 

In  the  two  following  cases,  described,  and  one  of  them  delineated 
above  twenty  years  ago  by  Professor  Cruveilhier  in  his  large  work 
on  Morbid  Anatomy,  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  their  branches 
had  pus  and  fibrine  lodged  in  their  canals,  as  a  consequence  of 
puerperal  phlebitis.* 

Case  XL — ^A  woman,  recentiy  delivered,  was  seized  on  the  12th 

'  Die  Krankheiten  der  WOchnerinneD,  &c.,  1840,  p.  116. 

'  Anatomie  Pathologique,  livraif.  ii.  tab.  1  and  2,  pp.  18  and  21. 
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of  July,  1880,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  uterine  phlebitis,  which 
were  combated  duccessfiilly  by  leeches  to  the  epigastrium  and 
emollient  injections.  From  the  25th  July  to  the  8d  of  August  she 
appeared  quite  convalescent,  and  suckled  her  infent  without  incon- 
yenience.  An  invasion  of  new  symptoms,  however,  took  place  at 
the  latter  date,  namely,  oppression,  cough,  anxiety,  nervousness, 
and  extreme  frequence  of  the  pulse.  She  died  on  the  9th  of  August, 
twenty-eight  days  after  delivery.  On  post-mortem  inspection,  the 
uterus  was  found  little  above  its  ordinary  size,  but  the  uterine,  ova- 
rian, and  almost  all  the  hypogastric  veins,  were  like  hard  cords. 
They  owed  this  hardness  to  compact  clots  filling  them,  which  were 
adherent  and  decolorized.  The  external  iliac  veins,  with  the  left 
crural  vein  and  some  of  its  divisions,  contained  clots  less  compact 
and  adherent,  and  evidently  of  a  recent  date.  At  the  base  of  the 
left  lung  were  found  several  portions  of  lobular  pneumonia,  in  the 
state  of  red  induration,  and  two  superficial  purulent  patches.  There 
was  also  cedema  of  both  lungs  in  the  posterior  half  of  the  two  in- 
ferior lobes.  Some  hard  concretions  filled  the  divisions  of  the  pul- 
monaty  arteiy.  The  lesser  branches  were  filled  with  red  and 
scarcely  adherent  clots,  while  the  concretions  in  the  principal  trunk 
were  coherent  and  decolorized.  In  the  centre  of  the  principal  clot 
or  plug  was  a  collection  of  pus,  which  offered  all  the  characters  of 
phlegmonous  matter ;  further  on,  the  clot  or  plug  was  decolorized, 
and  formed  a  complete  cylinder.  In  this  case  uterine  phlebitis  oc- 
curred from  the  12th  to  the  25ih  of  July ;  and  from  the  25th  July 
to  the  8d  of  August  the  patient  seemed  to  be  recovering,  when 
suddenly,  at  the  latter  date,  symptoms  of  pulmonary  mischief 
supervened,  under  which  she  sank  in  six  days. 

Case  yiT. — ^In  a  woman,  who  died  of  puerperal  phlebitis  two 
weeks  after  delivery,  and  who  presented  typhoid  symptoms  during 
the  later  days  of  life,  the  primitive  iliac  vein  and  its  divisions  were 
found  filled  with  adherent  sanguineous  concretions,  some  of  older, 
ethers  of  more  recent  formation.  These  concretions  were  pale  in 
the  principal  trunks,  and  contained  pus  in  their  centre ;  they  were 
red,  and  gradually  less  and  less  coherent  in  the  smaller  divisions  (rf 
the  vessels.  The  lower  extremities  only  preswited  a  very  slight 
oedema.  The  liver  was  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  softened.  The 
utams  was  equally  sofb,  but  without  any  other  morbid  alteration. 
There  were  marks  of  true  recent  pleurisy  on  the  posterior  border  of 
the  right  lung,  with  a  combination  of  ordinary  or  diffiise  and 
lobular  pneumonia  on  the  same  side.  The  tissue  of  the  lung,  when 
divided,  presented  sections  of  vessels  full  of  fibrinous  concretions. 
These  obstructed  canals  or  vessels  were,  on  further  examination^ 
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found  to  be  the  divisions  of  the  right  pulmonary  artery.  The  con- 
cretions in  the  arteries  were  pale  and  full  of  pus  at  their  centre,  but 
as  they  divided  and  subdivided  with  the  course  of  the  arteries,  they 
became  red  and  hardly  coherent.  The  concretions  in  the  smaller 
pulmonary  vessels  only  existed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  parts  of 
the  lung  affected  with  lobular  pneumonia.  In  the  portion  of  lung 
attacked  with  ordinary  inflammation,  the  tissue  of  the  organ  was  in- 
filtrated with  pus,  and  in  the  state  known  under  the  name  of  gray 
hepatization.  The  circumscribed  patches  of  lobular  pneumoniA 
presented  great  differences  in  respect  to  volume,  and  the  Irttendant 
degree  of  inflammation.  In  one  place  there  was  red  induration ; 
in  another  place  marbled  patches  of  white  and  red ;  in  a  third  pus, 
infiltrated  on  the  tissue,  or  diffused  in  irregular  patches. 

A  case  of  puerperal  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  arteries,  very 
similar  to  the  two  detailed  by  M.  Cruveilhier,  has  been  published 
by  Professor  Levy  of  Copenhagen.*  There  were  symptoms  during 
life  and  evidence  after  death  of  uterine  phlebitis,  though  not  in  a 
severe  form ;  and  the  patient  died  apparently  of  two  consecutive 
attacks  of  lodgment  of  morbid  materials  in  the  pulmonary  arteries. 

Case  XTTT. — ^The  19th  of  February,  1858,  a  primipara  was  easily 
confined,  and  seemed  well  with  the  exception  of  a  catarrhal  coi^h. 
On  the  20th  there  was  pain  over  the  uterus,  but  it  disappeared  after 
the  application  of  leeches.  On  the  22d  it  returned  with  fever  and 
tympanitis.  On  the  24th  there  was  less  sensibility,  and  the  fever 
had  diminished.  In  the  evening,  however,  she  had  an  attack  of 
violent  dyspnoea,  with  painful  constriction  of  the  epigastrium^ 
anxiety,  dry  cough,  and  a  quick  pulse.  Auscultation  discovered 
nothing  but  a  moist  rhonchus,  and  the  symptoms  disappeared  aft;er 
bleeding.  Convalescence  went  on  favorably  until  the  8d  of  March, 
V(rhen,  after  supper,  sudden  and  acute  pain  cam^  on  in  the  epigas- 
trium, with  oppression,  the  respiration  became  anxious  and  labori- 
ous, and  death  surpervened  at  the  end  of  a  few  minutes.  ^On  dis- 
section. Dr.  Levy  found  the  two  cavities  of  the  right  side  of  the 
beart,  and  the  pulmonary  artery,  even  to  its  small  divisions,  filled 
with  a  quantity  of  blood-clots  of  different  sizes,  some  freshly  formed, 
others  older  and  more  consistent,  of  a  grayish  red,  more  or  less 
discolored;  while  others,  again,  contained  a  grayish  mass,  fidntiy 
grained,  and  of  a  purulent  appearance.  The  walls  of  the  pulmo- 
nary arterywere  slightly  tinged.  There  was  nothing  in  the  1^  side 
of  the  heart,  but  the  aorta  had  four  regular  insufficient  valves.  The 
veins  of  the  uterus  contained  concrete  pus,  more  especially  towards 
the  broad  ligaments. 

>  See  it  quoted  iVom  the  Deutsche  CUnik  into  117mon  Mftdicale,  Dec.  S7»  1655. 
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An  instance  in  wliich  pnerperal  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary 
arteiy  suddenly  supervened  during  convalescence  from  phlegmasia 
dolens,  and  where,  consequently,  as  in  the  preceding  examples,  the 
pulmonary  disease  was  connected  with,  and  dependent  upon,  pre- 
vious phlebitis  in  the  systemic  venous  system,  was  published  at 
Berlin,  several  years  ago,  by  Dr,  Hoogeiveg,  in  the  Preussische 
Vereinzeitung  for  1852.' 

Case  XIV. — ^A  young  woman,  three  days  after  delivery  of  her 
first  child,  was  attacked  with  phlebitis  of  ^e  left  extremity,  which 
yielded  to  appropriate  treatment.  But,  during  convalescence,  she 
suddenly  uttered  a  scream,  fell  down,  and  expired.  On  post-mor- 
tem inspection,  the  left  crural  vein  and  its  branches  were  found 
obstructed  with  phlebitic  coagula,  which  extended  upwards  to  the 
junction  of  the  crural  and  iliac  veins.  The  pulmonary  artery  was 
filled  -with,  similar  coagula.  These  coagula  could  be  traced  into 
some  of  the  smaller  ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

In  the  following  instances  of  puerperal  phlebitis,  published  in  the 
Deutsche  Clinik,  by  Dr.  Hecker  of  Berlin,  symptoms  of  pulmonary 
distress  and  death  suddenly  came  on — ^in  one  case  during  convales- 
cence from, in  the  other  during  the  course  of,  the  phlebitic  disease; 
in  both  women  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  artery  or  its  branches 
by  fibrinous  or  sanguineous  plugs  was  discovered  on  dissection ;  and 
in  both,  the  description,  as  given  by  Dr.  Hecker,  of  the  upper  ends 
of  the  coneretions  found  in  the  inflamed  veins,  is  such  as  to  show 
that  a  portion  of  it  was  loose  in  the  tube  of  the  vein,  and  hence 
easily  capable  of  being  detached  and  carried  forward  towards  the 
i^ht  side  of  the  heart  by  the  current  of  the  circulation.  Virchow 
has  found  the  upper  and  floating  portions  of  some  of  these  venous 
plugs  so  loose  that  they  were  separated  by  succussion  of  the  dead 
body.  Hence  we  need  not  feel  surprised  at  sudden  alterations  in 
the  positions  of  the  patient,  or  sudden  muscular  exertions  apparently 
detaching  portions  of  them,  as  in  the  following  instances. 

Case  XV. — ^A  primipara,  »t.  81,  on  the  third  day  after  a  natural 
labor,  was  seized  with  phlebitis  of  the  left  crural  vein,  followed  by 
cedsma  of  the  limb.  She  so  far  recovered,  however,  as  to  be  able 
to  leave  her  bed  on  the  20th  day,  but  complained  of  feebleness  and 
numbness  of  the  foot  On  the  29th  day,  in  removing  some  article 
from  the  stove,  she  suddenly  sank  down ;  and  although  the  intellect 
was  clear,  there  was  great  anxiety,  pallor  of  the  face,  pinched  nose, 
gasping,  veiy  frequent  respiration,  a  small,  depressed  pulse,  Mid 

'  Loc  cit.  p.  52. 
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cold  extremities.  iJ^otwithstanding  all  the  efforts  made  to  rally  ber, 
she  sank  and  died  at  the  end  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  At  the 
autopsy  Dr.  Hecker  found  the  left  crural  vein  entirely  closed  by 
fibrinous  clots,  which  extended  along  the  common  iliac  vein  to  the 
venacava.  A  portion  of  clot  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  ahalf  long  project- 
ing into  the  cava  was  quite  free,  and  terminated  by  a  conical  point. 
The  hypogastric  vein  was  equally  plugged  on  this  side.  On  further 
examination,  the  two  primary  branches  of  the  pulmonary  arteiy 
were  found  filled  with  fibrinous  coagula,  which  reached  to  their 
final  ramifications.  These  clots  in  the  pulmonary  arteries  were  no- 
where adherent  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  but  had  the  same  appear* 
ance  as  those  in  the  crural  vein.  There  were  no  morbid  appearances 
traceable  in  the  heart  or  head. 

Oasb  XVI. — ^A  robust  woman,  aged  80  years,  after  an  ea^  de- 
livery, on  the  1st  of  October,  suffered  from  severe  hemorrhage  in 
consequence  of  an  adherent  placenta,  which  had  to  be  extracted. 
Her  state  was  satisfiEUjtory  till  thirty-six  hours  after  her  accouche- 
ment, which  was  prolonged  to  the  morning  of  the  8d  of  October, 
and  was  succeeded  by  febrile  heat.  The  uterus  was  very  tender  to 
pressure;  the  skin  hot  and  dry;  the  pulse  120;  and  there  was 
anxiety,  feebleness,  and  violent  headache.  During  the  next  three 
days  the  symptoms  became  graver,  and  the  pulse  rose  to  186  or  140. 
A  uterine  lymphatitis  was  considered  as  probable.  On  the  6th  of 
October  she  seemed  better,  but  the  great  frequency  of  the  pulse 
still  produced  serious  fears.  On  the  8th,  she  reported  herself  as 
having  passed  a  good  night  and  felt  well.  After  noon,  however, 
notwithstanding  a  warning  to  the  contrary,  she  got  up,  but  imme- 
diately fell  to  the  ground,  and  rose  with  great  difficulty.  At  the 
end  of  an  hour  and  a  half  she  was  found  sitting  at  the  edge  of  h^ 
bed,  and  at  four  o'clock  seemed  dying.  Her  pulse  was  thread-like, 
and  difficult  to  count;  her  respiration  very  frequent,  60  to  64  a 
minute ;  the  fitce  was  cold,  blue,  and  bore  the  appearance  of  ex- 
treme anxiety;  her  extremities  were  cold.  In  a  short  time  she 
became  insensible,  and  died  at  half-past  ten  in  the  evening.  On 
dissection,  small  portions  of  the  placenta,  acording  to  Dr.  Hecker, 
were  found  still  adherent  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  uterus.  In  its 
walls,  the  lymphatics  were  filled  with  pus,  and  the  veins  with 
fibrinous  coagula.  The  left  hypogastric  veins  were  obstructed  with 
clots,  which  extended  to  some  distance  into  the  tubes  of  the  common 
iliac  veins.  The  heart  was  normal,  but  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  was  plugged  by  a  thrombus  or  coagulum,  extending  into  its 
two  branches,  and  capable  of  being  followed  fitr  into  their  ramifica- 
tions. 
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In  all  the  preceding  instances  of  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,   that  obstruction  occurred  in  connection  with,  and  as  a 
sequence  oi^  the  existence  of  phlebitis  and  phlebitic  concretions  in 
the  uterine,  pelvic,  or  other  systemic  veins*    But  sometimes  ob- 
struction and  occlusion  of  the  pulmonary  artery  or  its  branches 
takes  place  in  the  puerperal  state,  independently  of  any  antecedent 
venous  inflammation  of  the  body.    The  resewches  of  Mr.  Paget, 
Barcm,  Dabini,  Bichelot,  and  other  pathologists,  have  now  accumu- 
lated a  number  of  instances  in  which,  in  the  male  and  in  the  non- 
puerperal female,  death  has  occurred  in  connection  with,  if  not  as 
a  consequence  o^  sanguineous  and  fibrinous  concretions  in  the  pul-. 
monaiy  arterial  system,  and  when  there  was  no  evidence  of  phlebitis 
being  anywhere  present.    In  two  most  interesting  essays  on  ^^  Ob- 
struction of  the  Pulmonary  Arteries,"  published  by  A^.  Paget  in 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,^  this  distinguished  pathologist 
has  reported  a  variety  of  such  cases — ^none  of  them  in  the  puerperal 
female — fmd  has  endeavored  to  trace  the  cause  of  the  plugging  of 
the  pulmonary  arteries,  and  the  formation  of  coagula  in  them, 
sometimea  to  impediments  in  fix>nt  to  the  pulmonaiy  circulation,  as 
from  disease  either  in  the  lungs  themselves,  or  in  the  left  side  of 
the  heart ;  sometimes  to  coagulation  of  the  slowly-moving  blood  in 
patients  whose  hearts  and  systems  were  nearly  exhausted  towards 
the  dose  of  life ;  in  other  instances,  he  inclines  to  refer  the  obstruc- 
tion to  inflammation  and  disease  of  the  pulmonary  artery  itself; 
and,  lastly,  in  otiiers  again  he  suggests  that  the  coagulation  of  blood 
in  the  pulmonary  vessels  may  be  owing  to  a  morbid  state  or  states 
affecting  the  constitution  of  ike  blood  itself,  so  as  to  ^^  increase  that 
adhesion  of  it  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels  which  constitutes,  even 
in  the  healthy  state,  Ihe  greatest  resistance  which  the  heart's  power 
has  to  overcome." 

Out  of  seventeen  cases  collected  by  Mr.  Paget  of  obstructing  con- 
cretiona  found  in  the  pulmonary  arteries  after  death,  in  seven  death 
occurred  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  As  I  have  already  stated, 
none  of  the  instances  referred  to  in  Mr.  Paget's  essays  occurred  in 
puerperal  females.  Out  of  the  six  cases  which  I  have  already  given 
of  plugging  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  in  the  puerperal  state,  in 
four  death  occurred  with  fearful  suddenness  and  rapidity.  In  all 
these  instances  uterine  or  crural  phlebitis  preceded  the  pulmonary 
obstruction.  In  the  two  following,  cases  death  struck  down  the 
patients  with  the  same  appalling  abruptness;  in  both  there  was 
fonnd,  on  dissection,  the  same  fatal  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary 
vessels ;  but  in  neither  of  them  was  there  any  decided  evidence  o( 
previous  phlebitis,  certainly  none  in  the  firat  of  the  two  cases. 

'  London  MedicO'Cbmirgical  Transactions,  voL  zxvii,  p.  1S2,  and  YoL  xxviii,  p.  352. 
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Could  the  concretions  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  be  the  results,  as  I 
have  ventured  to  suggest  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
section,  of  the  detachment  and  transfer  by  the  circulation  of  one  or 
more  of  the  plugs  normally  formed  in  natural  labor  in  the  open 
orifices  of  the  uterine  veins  after  the  separation  of  the  placenta,  and 
acting  as  nuclei  for  further  coagulation  when  lodged  in  the  pulncio- 
nary  arteries; — or  were  these  sanguineous  concretions  a  local 
coagulation  of  blood  produced  by  the  morbid  qualities  of  the  blood 
itself— and  similar  perhaps  in  kind  to  the  obstructing  coagula  which. 
we  sometimes  find  rapidly  formed  in  the  tubes  of  varicose  veins  ? 
Let  me  add  that  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Paget  for  directing  my  at- 
tention to  the  two  following  interesting  cases,  and  I  owe  to  his 
kindness  the  notes  which  I  possess  of  the  second  of  them.    Mr. 
Paget  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  recent  morbid  appear- 
ances in  both  of  these  instances,  and  I  have  his  authority — the 
greatest  I  could  quote  on  such  a  question — ^for  stating  that  he  be- 
lieved the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  both  patients  was  the 
mechanical  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  arteries,  and  that  in  both 
instances  the  concretions  in  the  pulmonary  arteries  had,  as  appeared 
firom  their  anatomical  structure,  been  formed  before  death. 

Case  XVTL — ^The  patient,*  a  lady,  set.  84,  was  confined  of  her 
second  child  on  the  18tb  of  August,  1851.  Her  labor  was  easy  mid 
natural,  and  she  made  a  tolerably  good  recovery  up  to  the  80tii;  by 
this  time  moving  about  and  apparently  in  good  health  and  spirits. 
On  that  day,  however,  while  dressing,  she  fell  on  the  bed ;  the 
nurse  observed  frothiness  at  the  mouth  and  slight  convulsion  of  the 
fEkce.  She  spoke  feebly  once,  then  laid  herself  back  and  died ;  the 
whole  circumstances  occupying  but  a  few  seconds. 

At  the  post-mortem  examination,  the  muscular  structure  of  the 
heart  was  found  pale  and  thin,  especially  that  of  the  right  ventricle, 
which  contained  some  dark  blood.  Each  of  the  pulmonary  arteries 
contained  a  clot  of  blood,  nearly  filling  the  calibre  of  the  vessels. 
The  chief  dots  were  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  mottled 
and  firm,  and  in  some  instances  slightly  adherent  to  the  side  of  the 
vessel.  In  tracing  the  divisions  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  numerous 
other  clots  were  found  of  the  same  character  as  the  larger  ones,  and 
they  extended  even  into  the  smaller  ramifications  of  the  vessels. 

The  following  analogous  case  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  J. 
H.  Hewer,  and  I  give  the  account  of  it  in  that  gentleman's  own 
words. 

>  This  ease  has  already  been  pubiiahed  by  Mr.  Haven,  in  the  Medical  Time*  and  Gazette 
for  February,  1852,  p.  161. 
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Cabs  XVm.— Mteu waa  safely  confined  of  her  third  cMld 

on  July  4, 1858,  and  continued  remarkably  well  until  eight  days 
after  that  time.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  eighth  day,  at  two  o'clock, 
die  was  seen  by  her  medical  attendant,  who  found  her  very  well, 
and  in  excellent  spirits.  A  little  before  five  o'clock  she  complained 
of  a  slight  pain  in  one  of  her  hips,  which  she  attributed  to  having 
remained  rather  long  in  one  position.  She  obtained  relief  from 
sitting  up,  and  then  used  some  little  exertion  in  passing  urine.  As 
she  was  returning  to  the  recumbent  posture,  the  nurse  observed  her 
&ee  become  suddenly  pale,  and  she  turned  her  head  round  with  a 
most  painful  expression  of  countenance,  and  said,  "  Oh,  nurse,  I  am 
dying !"  The  nearest  medical  man  was  summoned,  who  arrived  in 
ten  minutes  after  the  first  signs  of  danger.  He  found  her  pulseless, 
veiy  pale,  and  breathing  with  difficulty.  She  was  quite  sensible, 
and  in  this  state  she  remained  to  the  time  of  her  death,  which  took 
place  in  about  thirty-five  minutes  from  the  commencement  of  the 
attack. 

She  had  always  enjoyed  excellent  health,  with  the  exception  of 
•light  derangements  of  digestion,  which  were  referred  to  a  sluggish 
fiver;  she  was  rather  stout,  and  a  very  hearty  person. 

In  the  examination,  24  hours  after  death,  nothing  unusual  was 
observed  about  the  exterior  of  the  body.  All  the  internal  organs 
were  healthy,  except  that  the  liver  was  rather  large,  and  a  few  small 
gall-stones  were  present  in  the  gall-bladder.  The  heart  appeared 
healthy,  although  its  muscular  tissue  was  thought  rather  pale.  The 
pulmonary  arteries  were  distended  with  firm,  hard,  cylindrical 
coagula.  No  other  vessels  contained  clots.  The  vena  cava  inferior 
was  empty  and  collapsed.  The  pulmonary  arteries  were  healthy  in 
rtructure;  their  coats  smooth  and  without  earthy  deposit  The 
elots  in  them  were  firm,  laminated  like  those  in  an  aneurismal  sac, 
but  not  closely  adherent  to  their  walls.  The  external  layers  ap- 
peared most  firm ;  the  interior  being  darker,  sofiier,  and  apparently 
of  a  more  recent  date. 

It  was  ascertained,  after  the  examination,  that  before  the  patient's 
confinement,  her  left  thigh  and  leg  had  been  greatly  swollen.  This 
swelling  had  gradually  subsided  after  her  delivery,  and  at  death 
there  was  no  apparent  difierence  of  size  in  her  lower  extremities. 

The  occasional  occurrence  of  suddj^n  and  unexpected  death  in 
ibe  puerperal  mother,  is  a  subject  which  has  engaged  the  attention 
tod  pen  of  various  obstetrical  pathologists,  as  Drs.  Denman,  Cheva- 
lier, M'Clintock,  Robert,  and  others.  Different  causes  lead  to  it  in 
different  cases.  Sometimes  it  is  apparently  the  result  of  the  en- 
trance of  air  into  the  circulating  system  through  the  open  orifices 
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of  the  uterine  sinuses,  as  in  the  cases  descrihed  in  Vol.  I,  p.  719, 
and  in  instances  reported  by  Bessems,  Wintrich,  Berry,  &c.  I  have 
seen  one  case  where  hepatic  abscess  ruptured  into  the  peritoneam 
by  the  efforts  of  labor,  and  speedily  destroyed  the  patient;  and 
another  where  abdominal  bleeding  from  peritoneal  fissures  on  the 
uterus  rapidly  led  to  the  same  result.  Diseased  heart,  eq)eciaQjr 
disease  of  the  mitral  valve,  with  ventricuW  dilatation,  sometimes 
seems  to  produce  sudden  death  after  delivery,  especially  upon 
moving  (see  Cases,  Vol.  I,  p.  722) ;  and  simple  "  shock,"  "  syncope,** 
and  "idiopathic  asphyxia,"  have  all  been  severally  brought  forward 
as  possible  or  probable  explanations  of  this  appalling  occurrence. 
All  such  cases  and  causes,  however,  evidently  require  to  be  reinveej- 
tigated,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  more  palpable  coa- 
dition  illustrated  by  the  preceding  instances,  is  not  in  truth  the 
origin  of  many  examples  of  this  frightful  complication,  viz.,  obstmo* 
tion  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  or  its  larger  branches. 

It  requires,  however,  to  be  noted,  that  obstruction  of  the  pulmo- 
nary arteries  sometimes  proceeds  to  a  very  great  extent,  without 
producing  any  necessary  tendency  to  sudden  dissolution,  particu- 
larly if  the  obstructing  concretions  have  gradually  accumulated,  and 
only  successively  invaded  one  division  of  the  pulmonary  vessels 
after  another,  as  in  Cases  XI,  XH,  &c.  Under  these  circumstances 
there  may  be  set  up,  as  Mr.  Paget  has  shown,  a  mutual  adjustment 
between  the  decreased  quantity,  but  increased  velocity  of  the  blood 
sent  through  the  partially  occluded  pulmonary  circulation,  and  the 
diminished  volume  and  rate  of  the  circulating  fluid  in  the  systemic 
circulation.  Every  new  amount  of  occlusion,  however,  adds  to  the 
danger  of  the  patient ;  and  when  at  last  the  obstruction  has  be- 
come very  extensive,  death  in  some  cases  supervenes  suddenly, 
under  muscular  exertion  or  movement,  but  less  perhaps  from  true 
asphyxia  than  from  true  anaemia  of  thd  left  side  of  the  heart  and 
brain,  or  want  of  blood  in  the  systemic  circulation ;  while  in  other 
instances,  dissolution  very  early  and  rapidly  ensues  from  the  ob- 
struction in  the  pulmonary  artery  or  its  larger  branches  being  at 
once  so  great  as  to  produce  complete  and  fatal  arrest  to  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  pulmonary  artery  or  its  larger  subdivisions,  a 
result  which  is  probably  also  sometimes  produced  by  large  obstruct- 
ing coagula  forming  in  and  filling  up  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart 
itself 

In  1849,  Dr.  Meigs  published,  in  the  March  number  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Medical  Examiner,  an  ingenious  and  suggestive  paper  on 
sudden  death,  after  delivery,  from  "  heart-clot."  In  this  communi- 
cation, Dr.  Meigs  argues  that,  white  fibrinous  coagula  of  blood  or 
polypi  are  occasionally  apt  to  form  in  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle, 
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in  coDseqiieiice  merely  of  great  hemorrliages,  attended  or  compli- 
eated  with  ayncope  (states,  both  of  which  predispose  to  sangnineons 
eo^golation),  and  that  these  coagula  or  polypi  may  afterwards  aug- 
ment in  size  aronnd  an  original  small  nnclens,  and  at  last  fatally 
obstract  the  fk>w  of  blood  through  the  pulmonic  side  of  the  heart. 
He  only  gives  full  details  of  one  case,  and  ih  it  the  coagulated 
fibrine  stretched  from  the  distended  and  obstructed  right  auricle  and 
Tentride  into  the  pulmonaiy  artery  and  its  principal  branches. 

Case  XIX. — ^A  lady,  after  the  birth  of  her  fifth  child,  had  post- 
partum  hemorrhage  to  the  extent  of  about  thirty  ounces.    On  visit- 
ing her  next  day,  her  medical  attendant  found  her  quite  well  in 
every  respect,  and  the  pulse  at  75.    She  was  taketi  out  of  her  re- 
cumbent position  and  placed  upright  in  bed,  when  she  became 
suddenly  ill;   and  only  three  hours  after  his  morning  visit,  her 
physician  was  again  summoned  to  see  her  in  a  most  distressed  and 
apparently  dying  state,  with  the  pulse  at  164,  very  feeble  and  thread] 
like,  the  hands  cold,  and  the  respiration  violent  and  irregular. 
Auscultation  of  the  heart  disclosed  a  feeble  impulse,  with  great 
irregularity  of  the  systolic  action.     There  was  thoracic  pain  or 
angina  on  respiration ;  but  no  pain  or  anything  abnormal  in  the 
condition  of  the  abdomen.    She  continued  to  survive  for  forty-eight 
hours  more,  suffering  during  that  time  inexpressible  respiratory  dis- 
tress.  On  post-mortem  examination,  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle, 
and  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening  were  found — ^to  use  Dr.  Meigs's 
own  words — "  completely  tamponed  with  a  clot,  which  consisted 
apparently  of  a  firm,  whitish-yellow  mass'  of  fibrine,  out  of  which 
every  particle  of  heemato-globulin  had  been  washed  away  or  ex- 
pressed."   The  pulmonary  artery,  he  tells  elsewhere,  was  in  this 
case  also  obstructed  or  "tamponed  with  a  cylindrical  clot,  extending 
several  inches  along  the  vessel  and  its  principal  branches."* 

Causes  ov  A&terial  Obstruction  akd  Inflammation  in  thb 
PusBPBRAL  State. 

If  there  happen  to  exist  on  the  cardiac  valves  old  pediculated 
vegetations,  capable  of  being  readily  separated,  an  increased  force 
in  the  current  of  the  circulation  may  at  any  time  detach  them. 
The  excitement  of  the  circulation  occurring  during  the  exertions  of 
parturition,  might,  a  priori^  be  supposed  to  be  calculated  to  accom- 
plish their  separation.  But  in  only  one  of  the  preceding  cases 
(Case  Vii),  did  the  arterial  obstruction  occur  during  or  shortiy  after 
labor;  and  in  that  instance  the  obstructing  agent  was  probably  not 
a  detached  cardiac  vegetation. 

I  Loo.  cit  p.  145i 
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The  liability  to  arterial  obstruction  and  inflammation  in  tim 
puerperal  state  must  be,  therefore,  traced — if  traceable  at  all — to 
other  conditions.  These  conditions  will  probably  be  found. in 
certain  peculiarities  in  the  blood  of  the  puerperal  female,  or  ia 
certain  morbid  states  which  tiiese  peculiarities  predispose  to  and 
produce. 

The  occurrence  of  endocarditis,  and  consequentiy  of  endoeaiditie 
vegetations,  concretions,  and  coagula,  is  observed  principally  in 
connection  with  morbid  states  of  the  system  in  which  there  exists 
a  vitiated  condition  of  the  blood.  The  two  pathological  states,  how- 
ever, with  which  endocarditic  as  well  as  pericarditic  lesions  are 
found  most  frequently  combined,*  are — 1,  acute  rheumatism;  and  2, 
the  more  chronic  forms  of  Bright's  disease — ^two  diseases  which  all 
modem  medical  authorities  acknowledge  to  be  complicated  with, 
and  attended  by,  if  they  do  not  actually  consist  of,  certain  morbid 
states  or  alterations  of  the  constitution  of  the  circulating  fluid.  In 
these  two  diseases,  acute  rheumatism  and  chronic  albuminuria,  the 
morbid  state  of  the  blood  is  no  doubt  specifically  difibrent,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  in  several  respects  analogous ;  and  hence  the  analo- 
gous tendency  in  both  aflections  to  the  occurrence  of  endocarditis 
and  other  internal  inflammations.  In  both  of  these  affections,  under 
certain  conditions  and  stages,  the  blood,  as  taught  us  by  chemical 
pathologists,  contains  special  irritating  principles  in  the  form  of 
morbid  matters  (urea  and  probably  lactic  acid)  accumulated  within 
the  circulating  system  from  want  of  due  depuration  or  excretion. 
In  chronic  albuminuria,  as  in  acute  rheumatism,  there  is  generally, 
also,  according  to  Simon  and  others,  an  increase  of  serum  and  a 
diminution  of  blood-globules.'  Further,  in  acute  rheumatism  the 
quantity  of  fibrine  is  usually  much  increased ;  and  the  same  is  true 
of  acute  albuminuria,  but  not  of  the  chronic  forms  of  the  disease, 
except  when  some  of  the  inflammations  liable  to  be  produced  by 
the  disease — such  as  endocarditis,  pleuritis,  &c.,  spring  up,  when  the 
quantity  of  fibrine  rapidly  rises,  and  a  temporary  state  of  hyper- 
fibrinosis  or  excess  of  fibrine  is  engendered. 

Among  the  list  of  cases  of  arterial  occlusion  and  inflammation  in 

'  In  an  admirable  paper  on  « the  Causes  of  Pericarditis,"  etc.,  published  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Taylor  in  the  London  Medico-Chirnrgioal  Transactions,  vol.  xxTiii,that  accomplished 
pathologist  shows,  from  the  analysis  of  an  elaborate  series  of  cases  and  data,  that  aoate 
EndocartHtis  is  principally  seen  in  connection  with  acute  rheumatism  and  chronic  albumi- 
nuria, and  occurs  in  about  8  out  of  every  100  cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  and  also  in  about 
8  out  of  every  100  cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  (p.  559) ;  whilst  in  the  subjects  of  these 
two  diseases,  evidence  of  recent  as  well  as  old  endocarditis  (as  indicated  by  valvular 
lesions)  is  found  in  nearly  a  half  of  all  those  affected  (p.  560.) 

'  See  the  analyses  by  Drs.  Andral,  Gavarret,  ChristisoD,  &c.,  in  Simon's  Animal  Chemistry, 
vol  i,  pp.  273,  323,  &c. 
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flie  non-ptierperal  state  which  have  been  recorded  by  Virchow, 
Buhle,  Paget,  &c.,  several  had  been  suffering  previously,  or  at  the 
time  of  the  arterial  obstruction,  from  some  form  of  febrile  disturb- 
ance, and  hence  of  blood  disease ;  most  were  the  subjects  either  of 
rheumatic  complications  or  of  chronic  renal  disease.  Thus  in  two 
out  of  Ruble's  three  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  cerebral  arteries, 
acute  rheumatism  existed.  In  three  out  of  five  cases  of  obstruction 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  by  old  clots  observed  by  Mr.  Paget,  the 
prtients  had  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidney. 

But  if  such  blood  diseases  as  rheumatism  and  albuminuria  give 
a  tendency  in  the  non-puerperal  condition  to  endocarditis  and  to 
arterial  concretions  and  inflammation,  we  cannot  wonder  that  simi- 
lar iuieiial  lesions  should  occasionally  occur  in  the  puerperal  female 
—for  the  constitution  of  her  blood  is  temporarily  changed  even 
under  normal  circumstances  at  the  time  of  delivery,  and  often  be- 
comes much  and  morbidly  changed  under  the  abnormal  circum- 
Btances  to  which  she  is  then  liable  to  be  exposed,  so  that  its  cha- 
racters are  more  oi:  less  assimilated  to  the  characters  of  the  same 
fluid  in  the  subjects  of  acute  rheumatism  and  chronic  albuminuria. 
The  analyses  and  investigations  of  Becquerel,  Eegnauld,Kiwisch, 
Cazeaux,  and  others,  have  shown  that  during  the  last  weeks  of 
p^ancy  there  is,  as  in  acute  rheumatism  and  chronic  albumi- 
nuria, a  diminution  of  the  red  globules  of  the  blood,  an  increase  of 
Beram,  and  a  marked  state  of  hyperfibrinous  or  excess  of  fibrine. 
According  to  the  researches  of  Gavarret  and  Delafond,  this  redun- 
dancy of  fibrine  not  only  appears  to  remain  after  parturition,  but 
tends  even  for  a  time  to  increase— giving,  doubtlessly,  among  other 
causes,  a  predisposition  to  obstruction  and  inflammation  of  the  con- 
taining vessels,  whether  arteries  or  veins.   Besides,  the  constitution 
of  the  blood  in  the  puerperal  female  is  altered  in  other  ways.    The 
i^ntiou  and  accumulation  of  matters  destined  for  excretion — as 
ttea  and  lactic  acid — are  supposed  to  give  that  tendency  to  interned 
inflammations,  which  is  possessed  by  rheumatic  and  albuminurious 
Wood,  these  retained  excretory  matters  probably  producing  the  in- 
flammations in  question,  by  being — ^by  a  kind  of  perverted  secre- 
tion—thrown  out  upon  surfaces,  or  into  tissues,  which  are  directly 
excited  into  inflammation  by  their  presence  as  stimulating  and  irri- 
tating matters.    During  the  puerperal  condition,  the  blood  is  more' 
loaded  with  new  materials,  intended,  some  for  excretion,  and  some 
for  secretion,  tiian  at  any  other  term  of  life ;  and  hence  is  specially 
liable  to  diseased  changes  under  the  superaddition  of  any  exciting 
or  septic  causes.    For  the  uterus,  during  the  first  weeks  after  de- 
livery, is  becoming  involved  and  absorbed  by  a  kind  of  retrograde 
metunorphosis,  and  the  efiete  materials  resulting  from  its  disinte- 
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gration  necessarily  first  pass  into  tHe  blood  bdbre  tiiey  are  nlti- 
mately  discharged  and  depurated  from  the  system ;  tiiiere  is  an  ex- 
cretory action  going  on  in  its  interior  in  the  form  of  the  lochial 
discharge ;  and  the  elements  for  the  formation  of  a  new  and  impor- 
tant  secretion — ^the  milk — are  present  in  the  circulation. 

But  under  various  accidental  causes,  or  by  the  superventioii  of 
fever,  under  exposure  to  cold,  from  indiscretion  in  diet,  etc.,  the 
normal  discharge  of  these  natural  puerperal  excretions  and  secre- 
tions is  not  unfrequently  impeded  or  arrested ;  and  the  blood  be- 
comes morbidly  altered  and  diseased  from  their  retention  or  non- 
elimination.     Besides,  morbid  matters  sometimes  pass  into  tiie 
circulation  in  the  puerperal  state  through  the  uterine  veins,  etc^ 
more  particularly  pus  or  some  of  the  elements  of  pus,  and  dfteiv 
wards  are  carried  round  with  the  circulating  mass.    Some  of  these 
new  or  non-eliminated  materials  appear  occasionally  to  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  produce  coagulation  or  consolidation  in  the  superfibri- 
nated  and  diseased  blood,  as  is  seen  experimentally  when  particular 
varieties  of  pus  are  mixed  with  it ;  while  others  of  them  have  a 
greater  or  less  tendency  to  irritate,  and  produce  changes  upon  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  vascular  system,  ending  in  obstruction  and 
inflammation  of  the  veins  (phlegmasia  dolens) ;  or  in  obstruction  car 
inflammation  c^  the  arteries;  or,  as  in  Cases  I,  II,  etc.,  in  simulta- 
neous or  successive  obstruction  and  inflammation  of  both  individual 
arteries  and  individual  veins  in  the  same  patient.    K  the  cardiac 
valves  or  endocardial  membrane  have  been  in  previous  periods  of  life, 
as  in  some  of  the  other  cases  detailed  in  Section  I,  the  seat  of  in- 
flammation and  consequent  vegetations,  such  diseased  parts  and  ex- 
crescences will,  in  accordance  with  an  acknowledged  pathological 
law,  be  more  liable  than  any  other  more  healthy  and  normal  part  o£ 
the  interior  of  the  circulating  system  to  take  on  a  renewed  inflam- 
mation under  these  renewed  inflammatory  conditions ;  and  when 
these  parts,  and  the  pedicles  by  which  the  vegetations  are  attached 
to  them,  are  attacked  and  rendered  friable  by  inflammatory  action, 
the  common  force  of  the  blood-current  may  be  sufficient  at  last  to 
detach  and  separate  one  of  them,  or  a  succession  of  them.    There 
seems  some  ground  also  for  believing  that,  occasionally  in  a  pro- 
tracted puerperal  convalescence,  as  in  Cases  11,  and  V,  the  endo- 
carditis and  resulting  endocarditic  vegetations  may  both  form  and 
separate  after  delivery,  the  detached  vegetations  being  recent,  and 
not  of  old  standing ;  and  perhaps  when  obstetricians  have  studied 
more  accurately  the  liability  of  the  puerperal  female  to  endocarditis 
and  pericarditis,  they  may  come  to  acknowledge  with  Testa,  one  or 
more  forms  of  puerperal  carditic  inflammation.^ 

See  his  work,  Delia  Malattie  del  Cuore,  torn,  iii,  p.  178,  Capo  iz,  **  Delle  Pericaiditi  et 
delle  Idropericarditi  PuerperaU." 
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Symptoms  op  Pubbpebal  Abtebul  Obstbuotion. 

I.  IN  THE  ARTERIES  OF  INTERNAL  ORGANS. 

The  ^mptoms  of  arterial  obstruction  necessarily  vary  with  the 
ftrtery  obstructed,  or  rather,  to  speak  more  correctly,  they  vary  with 
the  function  of  that  part  to  which  the  artery  belongs,  and  hence  are 
more  or  less  severe  and  serious,  according  as  the  function  of  the 
affected  part  is  important  or  not  in  the  economy.  The  results  in 
this  way  of  arterial  obstruction  are  very  different,  according  as  the 
occluded  artery  belong  to  organs  connected  with  the  head,  chest,  or 
abdomen,  or  is  an  artery  belonging  to  one  of  the  extremities  of  the 
body. 

The  immediate  symptoms  of  arterial  obstruction  are  occasion- 
ally modified  also  by  the  slowness  or  suddenness  with  which  the 
obstruction  is  produced,  and  by  the  fact  whether  the  stoppage 
in  the  artery  or  arteries  perfectly  or  imperfectly  shuts  off  the  flow 
of  blood  to  the  parts  beyond,  and  thus  perfectly,  or  only  imper- 
fectly, interferes  with  and  paralyses  the  function  of  that  part. 
Thus,  when  a  cardiac  vegetation,  displaced  from  the  heart,  is 
suddenly  carried  upwards,  as  happened  in  Case  IV,  and  in  other 
instances,  in  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  the  function  of  the  portion 
of  brain  supplied  by  that  artery  seems,  in  general,  at  once  suddenly 
disturbed  or  totally  arrested — the  part  supplied  by  the  middle 
cerebral  artery  having  little  or  no  anastomoses  with  the  neighbor- 
ing cerebral  branches.  In  the  instance  in  question — Case  IV" — 
there  was  sudden  loss  of  innervation,  or  hemiplegia  of  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  body,  followed  by  the  symptoms  of  ramoUissement  or 
gangrene  of  the  implicated  portion  of  brain ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
disease  and  the  lesion  were  correctly  diagnosed  by  Dr.  Burrows  on 
lus  first  visit  to  his  patient,  from  his  finding,  1st,  sudden  hemiplegia 
supervening  in  a  comparatively  young  patient,  who  presented  at  the 
same  time,  2dly,  auscultatory  signs  of  cardiac  valvular  disease  or 
endocarditis. 

The  history  of  other  cases  of  obstructed  cerebral  arteries  shows, 
however,  that  the  resulting  paralysis  and  other  nervous  symptoms 
may  sometimes  come  on  more  slowly,  especially  when  the  arterial 
obstruction  from  an  impacted  concretion  is  not  complete  at  first, 
but  only  becomes  completed  from  coagula  collecting  round  this 
concretion  as  a  nucleus;  or  when  the  obstruction  occurs  more 
slowly  from  disease  of  the  coats  of  the  implicated  vessels  them- 
selves. 

It  is  possible  that  the  complete  occlusion  of  a  single  artery  by  a 
vegetation  or  concretion  thrown  into  it,  may  destroy  entirely  the 
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function  of  an  individual  organ,  when  that  organ  depends  for  its 
function  on  a  single  arteiy.  In  his  large  work  on  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  Testa  dedicates  a  chapter  to  blindness  as  a  complicatioii 
sometimes  seen  in  cardiac  diseases.*  Corvisart  describes  a  case  of 
sudden  dissolution  of  the  right  eye,  without  any  preceding  or  ac- 
companying inflammation,  or  any  appearance  such  as  we  see  in 
phlebitic  ophthalmia,  occurring  in  a  patient  suffering  under  cardiac 
inflamihation.  "The  most  careful  examination,"  observes  Dr. 
Stokes,  when  speaking  of  this  case,  "  failed  to  detect  any  cerebral 
disease,  and  the  sudden  dissolution  of  the  eye  remains  an  unex- 
plained fact"'  The  fact,  however,  appears  not  inexplicable  upon 
the  idea  that  a  small  fibrinous  concretion  or  plug  had  passed  up- 
ward out  of  the  cavity  of  the  inflamed  heart,  and  lodged  in  and 
occluded  the  ophthalmic  artery.  Of  course,  the  truth  of  such  an 
explanation  can  only  be  ascertained  by  examining  the  state  of  the 
artery  in  any  similar  case.  Several  years  ago  I  saw  the  destruction 
of  an  eye  in  a  puerperal  patient,  which  I  have  sometimes  thought 
might  possibly  belong  to  this  form  of  disease. 

Case  XX. — ^A  patient,  six  weeks  after  delivery,  walked  some  dis- 
tance to  my  house  to  show  me  her  right  eye,  which  was  quite  blind 
and  opaque,  but  the  case  differed  from  Corvisart's  in  this  respect, 
that  the  eyeball  was  distended  with  purulent  matter.  A  fortnight 
subsequent  to  her  accouchement,  on  making  some  unusual  mus- 
cular exertion,  pain  suddenly  came  on  in  this  eye,  which  had  been 
weakened  during  an  attack  of  measles  in  childhood.  Inflammation 
speedily  followed.  When  I  saw  her,  there  was  no  constitutional 
disturbance,  such  as  we  see  in  cases  of  puerperal  phlebitic  oph- 
thalmia— a  disease  that  is  almost  always,  if  not  always,  fiataL  I 
have  lately  seen  this  patient  with  the  eye  quite  collapsed  and  atro- 
phied. She  has  an  irregular  pulse,  and  other  symptoms  of  old  dis- 
ease of  the  heart 

Of  the  symptoms  of  obstruction  in  the  arteries  of  the  abdomen 
and  chest  we  know  in  pathology,  as  yet,  little  or  nothing. 

The  cases  which  I  have  described  under  Section  V  of  obstruc- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  artery  show  that  the  patients  upon  whom  this 
obstruction  is  found  after  death,  suffer  during  life  under  symptoms 
indicating  distressing  disturbance  in  the  actions  of  the  heart  and 
lungs.  The  fii-st  symptoms  in  some  appear  to  have  been  sudden 
pain  or  angina  in  the  regionof  the  heart,  with  faintness,  palpitation, 
and  afterwards  great  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse.  The 
respiratory  symptoms  have  mostly  consisted  of  labored,  anxious, 

•  J-oc.  cit.  (tomo  ii.  capo  ix.  p.  132.) 

'  Stokes  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Adrta,  p.  59. 
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and  irregular  breathing,  particularly  on  tlie  least  movement ;  with 
sometimes  the  addition  of  cough  and  frothy  or  bloody  expectora- 
tion. There  occasionally  breaks  out  a  cold  perspiration  on  the  sur- 
&ce,  and  there  is  often  a  marked  and  deadly  coldness  of  the  hands 
or  other  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  with  congestion  of  the  face. 
Jn  one  or  two  cases,  temporary  unconsciousness,  or  delirium,  or  a 
convulsive  fit,  has  been  observed;  and  in  others,  great  nausea  and 
vomiting  have  formed  early  symptoms.  If  such  symptoms  of  car- 
diac and  pulmonary  suffering  suddenly  supervene  in  a  puerperal 
patient,  especially  after  change  of  position  or  exertion,  and  more 
particularly  when  recovering  from  any  form  of  phlebitis,  we  might 
have  reason  to  suspect  obstruction,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the 
circulation  in  the  pulmonary  arteries.  Hitherto  auscultation  has 
not  enabled  pathologists  to  make  out  any  special  signs  indicative 
of-ihe  existence  of  obstruction  in  the  pulmonary  artery;  and,  in- 
deed, the  sudden  supervention  and  presence  of  such  severe  cardiac 
or  pulmonic  disturbance  withoitt  any  corresponding  stethoscopic 
signs,  forms  in  itself,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  tests  of  the  lesions 
consisting  in  some  occlusion  in  the  pulmonary  vessels.  These 
symptoms,  in  some  instances,  have,  as  I  have  already  stated,  been 
observed  to  come  on  slowly,  in  all  probability  from  the  obstruction 
in  the  pulmonary  arteries  only  gradually  increasing  and  accumula- 
ting. When  the  occlusion  at  last  reaches  the  larger  pulmonary 
arteries,  or  shuts  up  their  canals  from  the  first,  death,  as  we  have 
preriously  seen,  comes  on  with  unusual  rapidity  and  suddenness. 
(See  Cases  Xm.,  XIV.,  XV.,  &c.) 

Gangrene  of  the  lung,  with  its  characteristic  foetor^  sometimes 
comes  on  in  the  puerperal,  as  in  other  states,  without  any  adequate 
amount  or  intensity  of  preceding  inflanlmation,  and  sometimes,  in- 
deed, the  "inflammation,"  to  quote  the  words  of  Laennec,  "sur- 
rounding the  gangrenous  spot  seems  to  be  rather  the  effect  than  the 
cause  of  the  sphacelus."  Is  the  gangrene  in  such  instances  not 
sometimes  an  effect,  and  hence  also  a  symptom,  of  the  obstruction 
of  the  pulmonary,  or  rather  of  the  bronchial  arterial  branch  supply- 
ing the  q)hacelating  part,  and  is  not  pulmonary  gangrene,  like  the 
gangrene  of  the  extremities,  frequently  the  consequence  of  arterial 
obetoiction  ? 

Perhaps  some  instances  of  impeded  and  arrested  function,  gan- 
grene, &c.,  in  the  abdominal  viscera  may  yet  be  found  to  admit  of  a 
Amilar  explanation.  Dr.  Abercrombie  pointed  out  a  remarkable 
series  of  fatal  cases  of  ileus  in  which  apparently  there  existed  merely 
paralysis  of  a  limited  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  in  consequence 
of  which  loss  of  muscular  power,  that  portion  did  not  act  in  concert 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  tube,  and  the  non-transmission  of  the 

T(H..IL  ♦€ 
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intestinal  contents  was  the  result.  In  these  cases  of  paralytic  ileaa, 
there  was  usually  violent  pain  during  life ;  and  on  dissection  the 
paralysed  portion  of  bowel  was  found  in  some  instances  white  and 
discolored,  in  others  livid,  and  in  one  instance  gangrenous,  but 
without  any  appearances  of  infltunmatory  exudation.^  In  the  re- 
marks which  I  have  to  make  immediately  upon  the  symptoms  of 
arterial  obstruction  as  seen  in  the  extremities  of  the  body,  we  shall 
find  that  in  the  limbs,  arterial  plugging  and  occlusion  give  rise  to 
these  same  various  effects,  paralysis,  pain,  and  occasionally  gan- 
grene. If  arterial  obstruction  produces  similar  effects  internally  to 
those  which  it  thus  produces  externally,  would  not  the  plugging  of 
a  mesenteric  artery,  or  of  some  of  its  branches,  give  rise  to  the 
symptoms  and  consequences  seen  in  the  paralytic  form  of  ileus 
described  by  Dr;  Abercrombie  ?  The  whole  subject,  however,  of 
the  pathological  signs  and  results  of  the  obstruction  of  the  arteries 
supplying  the  internal  organs  of  the  body,  is  as  yet  so  unknown  and 
iminvestigated,  that  speculating  on  the  matter  is  mere  hypothesis. 

n. — STMPTOMS  OB  SFFE0T8  OF  OBSTRUCTIONS  SBATED  DT  THB  ABTEBIES  OP  THB 

EXTREMITIES. 

The  symptoms,  however,  of  arterial  obstruction  have  hitherto 
been  principally  observed  and  studied  as  they  are  met  with  in  oc- 
clusion of  the  arteries  of  the  extremities  of  the  body.  These  ob- 
structions are  generally  preceded  in  the  puerperal  female  by  more 
or  less  febrile  and  constitutional  symptoms,  and  occur  especially  in 
patients  who  are  suffering  or  have  suffered  from  rheumatic  or  other 
diseases  of  the  heart  or  cardiac  valves.  When  arterial  obstruction 
at  length  takes  place  in  one  or  more  of  the  vessels  of  a  limb  in 
patients  presenting  these  predisposed  states,  the  following  local 
symptoms  are  liable  to  occur  in  the  obstructed  limb,  viz. — Ist, 
Arrest  of  the  pulse  below  the  site  of  obstruction ;  2d,  Increased 
force  of  pulsation  in  the  arteiy  above  this  site ;  3d,  Change  in  the 
temperature  of  the  affected  limb ;  4th,  Paralysis,  or  neuralgia  in  it ; 
5th,  Gangrene.  Let  me  speak  briefly  of  some  of  these  symptoms 
of  puerperal  arterial  obstructioil  and  inflammation  in  succession. 

1.  Arreit  of  the  pulse  below  the  site  of  obstruction. — The  arrest  of 
the  pulse  from  a  point  in  the  course  of  the  artery  of  a  limb  down- 
wards may  supervene  suddenly,  as  when  the  arterial  obstruction  is 
produced  by  a  vegetation  or  coagulum  carried  from  a  distance 
and  impacted  in  the  canal  of  the  vessel ;  or  the  pulsation  may  cease 
gradually,  as  when  the  obstruction  is  produced  more  slowly  by  the 
presence  of  a  local  arteritis.    In  practice,  physicians  are  seldom  in 

>  Abercrombie  on  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  &o.  2d  edit  pp.  143-144,  Gbwes  25,  26,  27, 
3S,&c. 
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the  habit  of  examining  any  artery,  except  the  radial ;  and  hence 
probably  the  cause  why  arterial  obstruction  has  been  more  frequently 
found  in  the  arm  than  in  other  parts  during  life.  In  any  doubtful 
case,  especially  where  there  are  any  other  symptoms  of  obstruction 
present  in  the  lower  extremities,  as  neuralgia  or  partial  paralysis,  it 
is  our  duty  to  examine  the  course  of  the  arteries  in  that  extremity, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  at  any  point  the  pulse  is  obstructed  in 
them.  It  is  necessary  also  to  remember,  in  relation  to  this  symp- 
tom, that  after  a  time,  the  pulse  may  return  in  an  artery  previously 
obstructed,  as  happened  in  Cases  L,  &c. 

2.  InerecLsed  farce  of  pulsation  in  the  artery  above  the  site  of  oh- 
struetian. — ^Though  absent  in  some  instances,  this  symptom  has 
been  well  marked  in  a  few  others.  Thus,  in  a  ^ery  important  case 
described  by  Mr.  Tuffbell,*  and  in  which  the  popliteal  artery  was 
occluded  by  cardiac  vegetations  impacted  in  the  canal  of  the  vessel, 
there  was  such  strong  pulsatile  action  in  the  femoral  artery  above 
the  site  of  obstruction,  as  at  first  to  suggest  the  idea  of  the  possibility 
of  aneurism,  but  there  was  no  aneurismal  bruit  de  soufflet  present. 
This  symptom  may  even  serve  us  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  obstruction 
of  some  internal  arteries.  In  a  case  of  puerperal  hemiplegia,  which 
I  saw  with  Dr.  Alexander,  this  symptom,  with  others,  led  me  to 
suspect  the  probable  occurrence  of  impaction  of  a  cardiac  vegetar 
tion  or  concretion  in  one  of  the  cerebral  arteries. 

Case  XXX — The  patient  was  the  subject  of  old-standing  dis- 
ease of  the  mitral  valve,  and  considerable  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart. 
About  the  eighth  month  of  her  pregnancy  she  returned  home  from 
a  long  walk  scarcely  able  to  articulate,  and  with  commencing  symp- 
toms of  hemiplegia  in  the  right  side.  There  was  no  albuminuria. 
During  the  course  of  the  next  twenty-four  hours  these  paralytic 
symptoms  increased  in  intensity,  and  the  arm  and  leg  became 
gradually  more  powerless,  so  that  the  leg  at  last  did  not  answer  to 
the  reflex  irritation  of  tickling  the  sole ;  the  hand  was  spasmodically 
shut  At  the  same  time  the  patient  evidently  retained  completely 
her  consciousness  and  mental  faculties,  though  quite  unable  to  give 
utterance  to  her  wishes  and  feelings.  There  was  no  tendency  what- 
ever to  stapor,  and  no  febrile  reaction.  On  feeling  simultaneously 
with  the  fingers  of  the  two  hands,  the  right  and  left  carotids,  the 
amount  of  pulsation  in  the  artery  on  the  left  side  was  found  by  Dr. 
Alexander  and  myself  greatly  stronger  and  more  marked  than  the 
pulsation  of  the  corresponding  vessel  on  the  other  side  of  the  neck. 
The  patient  went  on  in  much  the  same  state  to  the  full  time,  and 
was  safely  delivered.     The  hemiplegia  has  decreased  since  that 

'  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  vol.  xr.  p.  371. 
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period,  but  still — now  three  years  since  the  attack— the  power  oi 
articulation  remains  much  impaired,  and  the  right  leg  and  arm  are 
feebler  than  the  left. 

If  the  hemiplegia  in  this  instance  had  been  the  result  of  san- 
guineous efiusion  into,  or  other  lesion  of,  the  left  hemisphere  of  the 
brain,  and  not  the  result  of  arterial  obstruction  in  one  of  the  arteries 
supplying  that  hemisphere,  would  there  have  been  this  extraordinary 
impulse  in  the  left  carotid  artery  ?  I  am  not  aware  that  pathology 
yet  possesses  &cts  and  observations  to  answer  the  question  defi- 
nitely ;  but  reasoning  a  priori^  one  would  expect  it  to  be  answered 
in  the  negative.  And  if  this  case  be  an  instance  of  hemiplegia 
from  arterial  obstruction,  it  is  invested  with  this  additional  interest, 
that  it  affords  us  evidence  of  the  possibility  of  partial  recoveiy  at 
least,  from  this  variety  of  encephalic  lesion. 

Z.Fall  m  the  Temperature  of  the  lAmb. — ^When  the  artery  or 
arteries  are  obstructed  in  a  limb,  a  fall  in  the  temperature  of  the 
extreme  parts  of  the  limb  usually  soon  follows.  A  morbid  feeling 
of  heat  is  sometimes  complained  of  by  the  patient  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  but  the  application  of  the  hand,  and  still  more  of  the  ther- 
mometer, certifies,  in  general,  an  actual  and  sometimes  a  consi- 
derable &11.  The  extent  of  this  diminution  of  temperature  is 
regulated  by  the  extent  and  completeness  of  the  obstruction  to  the 
supply  of  arterial  blood  in  the  limb. 

4.  Lesions  of  the  Motory  and  Sensory  Powers  in  obstruction  of  the 
Arteries  of  the  Limb — ^Paralysis — ^Neuralgia,  &c. — The  fiinctions 
of  sensation  and  motion  in  limbs,  in  which  the  arteries  have  become 
obliterated,  are  very  differently  affected  in  different  instances.  These 
differences  depend  upon  the  degree  of  arterial  obstruction  that  is 
present,  and  upon  some  collateral  circumstances.  The  amount  of 
blood  sent  to  the  obstructed  part  may  be  sufficient  for  maintaining 
the  mere  purposes  of  its  vegetative  or  nutritive  life,  but  not  suffi- 
cient for  maintaining  in  it,  in  their  normal  state,  the  higher  func* 
tions  of  sensation  and  motion  pertaining  to  its  nerves,  or  the  irrita> 
bility  of  its  muscles.  The  production  of  paralysis  in  the  two 
posterior  extremities  in  animals,  by  ligature  of  the  aorta,  and  in 
individual  limbs,  by  tying  and  obstructing  the  principal  arteries  of 
these  limbs,  has  been  proved  experimentally  on  the  lower  animals 
by  Stenson,  Amemann,  Englehart,  Segalas,  and  other  physiologists; 
and  similar  results  are  observed  in  operative  surgery  on  the  human 
subject— -the  power  of  motion  being  wholly  or  partially  lost  till  the 
collateral  circulation  is  developed.  Treviranus  and  Muller  infer 
that  the  resulting  paralysis  of  muscular  motion  in  the  obstructed 
limbs  is  referable  in  these  experiments  and  operations  to  the  mns^ 
cular  fibre  being  deprived  of  its  requisite  constant  afflux  of  arterial 
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Mood.  In  some  of  these  experiments  and  cases,  however,  there  is 
evidence  of  the  arrested  flow  of  blood  inflaencing  directly  the 
functions  of  the  nerves  of  the  limbs,  as  a  state  of  cutaneous  anees- 
tfaesia  is  observed  along  with  the  paralysis.  In  many  cases  of  arte- 
rial obstruction,  another  effect,  more  difficult  of  explanation,  presents 
itself,  namely,  pain  or  neuralgia  in  the  implicated  limb,  a  result 
sometimes  temporarily  seen,  though  seldom  to  a  very  marked 
degree,  after  the  ligature  and  obstruction  of  vessels  for  aneurism* 
Id  practice  we  find  very  various  degrees  and  combinations  of  these 
motory  and  sensory  lesions  in  extremities  whose  arteries  are  the 
seat  of  obstruction.    Thus — 

First,  When  the  arterial  obstruction  is  sudden  and  complete,  the 
Kmb  may  at  once  be  found  perfectly  paralysed,  both  in  relation  to 
motion  and  sensation,  as  happened  in  the  famous  case  in  which  Sir 
Astiey  Cooper  first  threw  a  ligature  around  the  aorta.  In  a  case  of 
arterial  paralysis  of  the  leg,  mentioned  by  Cruveilhier,  the  limb  was 
from  the  first  in  a  state  of  death,  or,  as  he  terms  it,  ^^  cadaverizatioii," 
«id  totally  without  feeling  or  movement. 

Local  arterial  paralysis,  let  me  here  add,  differs  in  one  or  two 
important  diagnostic  points  from  cerebral  or  nervous  paralysis.  In 
the  arterial  paralysis  there  is  a  want  of  those  head  symptoms  that 
generally  precede  or  accompany  all  paralyses  that  arise  from  lesions 
of  the  central  organs  of  the  nervous  system.  The  temperature  of  the 
limb  is  commonly  diminished  in  arterial  paralysis ;  but  not,  at  least 
in  the  first  instance,  in  cerebral  or  nervous  paralysis.  In  the  former 
variety  of  paralysis,  there  is  an  arrest  of  pulsation  in  the  arteries  of 
Hie  affected  limb ;  but  the  arterial  pulsations  are  not  influenced  or 
changed  in  the  latter  variety  of  the  disease.  In  arterial  paralysis, 
gangrene  sometimes  speedily  supervenes;  in  nervous  or  cerebral 
paralysis,  this  result  is  unknown. 

Secondly,  In  cases  in  which  the  arterial  obstruction  in  the  ex- 
tremities is  not  complete,  the  accompanying  lesions  of  innervation 
sometimes  only  amount  to  a  feeling  of  numbness,  or  prickling  and 
stifihess  or  semi-paralysis  in  the  implicated  limb,  like  that  occasion- 
ally produced  by  pressure  on  the  sciatic  nerve  in  sitting.  Usually 
there  is  pain,  and  at  all  events,  tenderness  on  pressure,  at  the  site 
of  obstruction,  and  more  or  less  along  the  course  of  the  occluded 
artery.    But — 

Thirdly,  In  connection  with  arterial  obstruction  in  a  limb,  there 
has  now  been  also  often  observed  a  feeling  of  extreme  pain  and 
tenderness  on  pressure,  not  only  at  the  site  of  occlusion,  and  along 
ibe  course  of  the  obstructed  vessel,  but  more  or  less  throughout  the 
extremity ;  and  this  increased  supersensibility  often  amounts  to  a 
true  and  severe  arterial  neuralgia,  that  may  be  either  constant  or 
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intermittent  in  its  type.  Sometimes  the  pidn  or  neuralgia  accom- 
panying arterial  obs^ction  is  combined  with  paralysis  of  the 
motory  powers  of  the  limb ;  sometimes,  as  in  a  case  of  arterial  ob- 
struction and  gangrene  in  the  right  leg,  recorded  by  Drs.  Graves 
and  Stokes,  the  ultimate  paralysis  of  motion  and  sensation  in  the 
limb  is  preceded  by  pains ;  and  in  other  instances  the  arterial  neu- 
ralgia is  excessive,  and  without  any  accompanying  paralysis  having 
at  least  been  remarked.  This  pain  is  occasionally  the  first,  and 
throughout  the  most  prominent  symptom  in  arterial  obstruction. 
In  a  case  which  lately  occurred  in  the  practice  of  my  firiend  Dr. 
Paterson  of  Leith,  and  where  at  last  gangrene  attacked  the  two 
lower,  and  one  of  the  upper  extremities  in  a  lady  of  thirty  years 
of  age,  who  was  the  subject  of  chronic  valvular  disease,  the  first 
symptom  observed  consisted  in  sudden  and  excruciating  pain  or 
neuralgia  in  the  leg  first  affected,  and  which  wakened  her  out  of 
sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  night  In  any  instances  in  which  arterial 
obstruction  is  probable,  this  occurrence  of  sudden  neuralgia  is  in 
itself  a  circumstance  to  awaken  suspicion,  and  lead  to  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  arteries  of  the  limb.  M.  Legroux  was  attending 
a  patient  complaining  of  great  pains  in  the  lower  extremities.  Thd 
means  of  relief  which  he  had  employed  having  totally  fiuled, 
several  physicians  were  called  into  consultation.  They  all  believed 
the  pains  to  be  rheumatic.  After  the  consultation  was  finished,  M. 
Legroux  revisited  the  bedroom  of  his  patient,  examined  for  the  first 
time  the  arteries  of  the  affected  limb,  and  discovered  that  hoih 
femoral  arteries  were  hard,  tender,  and  vrithout  pulsation.  After 
the  patient's  death,  the  lower  end  of  the  aorta,  the  iliac  and  crural 
arteries  were  found  obstructed  by  concretions.* 

The  proximate  cause  of  the  pain  or  neuralgia  accompanying 
arterial  obstruction  in  a  limb,  is  a  point  which,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  it  is  difiicult  or  impossible  to  determine.  It  is 
not  the  result  of  a  puerperal  neuritis  in  the  afiected  limb ;  for,  in 
the  right  leg  of  the  patient  in  Oase  11.,  the  neuralgia  was  very  great 
during  life,  but  the  nerves,  on  dissection  after  death,  were  found 
quite  sound.  Nor  is  it  essentially  the  result  of  arteritis ;  for  the 
pain  has  often  developed  itself  before  any  arterial  inflammation 
could  be  established,  as  immediately  upon  the  artery  being  ob* 
structed  by  a  vegetation  or  clot ;  or,  as  has  been  seen  in  surgery, 
sometimes  instantly  after  perchloride  of  iron,  &;c.,  was  injected,  and 
had  produced  coagulation  in  the  blood  in  the  vesseL  Perhaps  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  attendant  pain  may  yet  be  traced  to  pressure 
in  some  form ;  or,  to  morbid  oVer-distension  of  the  arterial  tube ; 

'  Cruveilhier's  Traits  d'Anatomie  Pathologique,  torn.  ii.  p.  299. 
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or,  pofisibly,  in  some  instances,  to  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
walls  of  the  vessel  upon  its  contents. 

6.  Gangrene  behto  or  beyond  the  Seat  of  Arterial  Obstruction. — ^In 
several  of  the  cases  which  we  have  previously  detailed  of  puerperal 
arterial  obstruction  and  inflammation,  gangrene  of  the  parts  beyond 
the  seat  of  obstruction  followed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.    The 
cerebral  ramoUissement  and  disintegration  observed  in  Case  V.,  in 
tiie  parts  of  the  brain  supplied  by  the  obstructed  middle  cerebral 
arteiy,  is  in  all  probability  of  this  pathological  nature.    The  parts 
of  the  brain  supplied  by  that  artery  are,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
ihe  more  likely  to  become  dead  and  gangrenous,  in  consequence  of 
its  occlusion,  seeing  there  is  little  or  no  anastomosis  between  its 
branches  and  those  of  the  other  cerebral  vessels.     The  occlusion  of 
an  artery  going  to  some  part  may  interfere  with  the  ftmction  of 
these  parts  without  leading  to  gangrene.    We  can  easily  suppose, 
for  instance,  the  artery  of  the  retina  occluded,  with  the  destruction 
of  the  function  of  vision,  without  the  eyeball  or  its  appendages 
nmning  any  risk  of  destruction  or  gangrene,  because  these  parts 
are  nourished  by  other  vessels.    When  the  chief  artery  or  arteries 
of  one  of  the  extremities  is  obstructed,  gangrene  frequently  comes 
on,  not  as  a  primary,  but  as  an  ultimate  symptom  and  result ;  and 
its  supervention  appears  to  be  regulated  by  various  pathological  cir- 
cumstances.   It  is  seldom  that  the  local  obstruction  of  the  leading 
artery  alone  of  a  limb  leads  to  gangrene  in  the  extreme  parts  of  that 
limb ;  the  collateral  circulation,  if  left  free,  being  usually  sufficient 
to  prevent  any  mortification.    In  fact,  the  obliteration  of  the  main 
arteiy  of  a  limb  seldom,  apparently,  produces  gangrene,  unless  it  be 
combined  and  coexist  with  conditions  that  more  effectually  prevent 
the  circulation  in  the  extremity;  such  as  the  simultaneous  ob- 
struction of  the  usual  channels  of  the  collateral  circulation  above, 
or  of  the  smaller  arteries  of  the  limb  below ;  or  the  simultaneous 
obstruction  of  the  principal  vein  or  veins,  as  in  the  left  limb  of 
Casell. 

Gangrene,  in  one  or  other  of  the  extremities  of  a  puerperal 
female,  is  the  only  sign  by  which  we  know  that  arterial  obstruction 
has  in  all  probability  occurred,  in  instances  where  there  has  been  no 
opportunity  of  making  an  accurate  post-mortem  examination.  I 
have  notes  of  two  or  three  unpublished  cases  of  gangrene  of  the 
extremities  in  puerperal  women,  which  I  may  here  quote  both  as 
additional  evidence  of  the  frequency  of  arterial  obstruction,  and  of 
this  additional  complication.  The  three  following  cases  are  all^ 
heaidesi  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  with  which  the  mortification 
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supervened.    For  notes  of  the  two  first  I  am  indebted  to  I>r* 
Cowan ;  the  third  was  seen  by  Dr.  Reid  of  Kirkcaldy. 

Case  XXn. — Mrs.  G ,  set.  86,  healthy  and  active,  was  de- 
livered of  her  fourth  child  some  time  in  the  spring  of  1826.  She 
was  visited  regularly  for  three  days,  and  during  this  time  no  bad 
symptoms  were  observed;  and  the  lochial  and  lacteal  secretionB 
were  natural.  Dr.  Cowan  was  sent  for  early  in  the  morning  on  the 
fourth  day,  and  found  that  his  patient  had  suffered  firom  a  severe 
rigor  in  the  night.  The  countenance  was  anxious  and  distressed^ 
the  face  pale,  the  eyes  sunk  and  languid,  and  she  was  screaming 
from  excruciating  pain  in  the  left  leg  and  foot,  but  referred  princi- 
pally to  the  upper  and  inner  portion  of  the  calf,  which  was  found 
cold  and  tense,  but  not  increased  in  size.  This  state  extended  to 
the  foot,  on  the  forepart  of  which  a  large  spot  of  ecchymosis  ap- 
peared most  evident  over  the  metatarsus,  and  creeping  upwards  to 
the  ankle  joint.  The  uterus  was  not  perceptibly  larger  than  usual, 
but  there  was  some  tenderness  in  the  left  hypogastrium  on  pressure, 
as  also  in  the  lumbar  region.  The  pulse  was  sm^ll  and  rapid,  the 
thirst  urgent,  and  the  tongue  dry  and  coated.  There  was  some . 
nausea  but  no  vomiting.  The  lochia  had  ceased  and  the  milk  was 
scanty.  On  returning  in  the  evening,  Dr.  Cowan  found  that  the 
pain  was  mitigated,  but  her  appearance  was  worse  in  eveiy  respect. 
The  pulse  was  now  very  feeble,  the  tongue  parched  and  of  a  fieiy 
red  hue ;  her  mind  was  sluggish  and  wandering ;  the  discoloration 
had  reached  the  rise  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  (having  a  wavy  margin), 
and  still  advancing  upward  with  the  same  cold,  tense,  unyielding 
character,  but  with  little  increase  of  bulk.  The  thigh  seemed 
natural  but  colder  than  the  other.  The  bowels  had  been  moved 
with  oil,  but  little  or  no  urine  was  secreted.  At  seven  o'clock  the 
following  morning  everything  was  found  worse,  and  in  addition 
vesication  had  begun  on  the  spot  first  discolored;  in  short  the  foot 
was  hopelessly  gangrenous  and  the  patient  sinking  fast  Death  put 
an  end  to  her  sufferings  early  on  the  fourth  day  of  disease,  and  the 
eighth  from  delivery.  Ko  decided  margin  of  arrest  in  the  livid  or 
gangrenous  limb  could  be  observed,  but  the  foot  showed  marks  of 
decomposition,  and  the  smell  was  characteristic  both  before  and  after 
death.    The  post-mortem  examination  was  refrised. 

Case  x  xiii. — ^A  patient,  aged  25  years,  ten  days  after  delivery 
with  her  first  child,  was  seized  with  gangrene  of  one  of  the  lower 
extremities.  Dr.  Cowan  saw  nothing  of  the  case  until  he  entered 
the  room  at  the  time  of  the  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  limb. 
He  had  no  opportunity  of  making  an  examination  of  the  state  of 
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Gircnlation  in  the  heart  and  arteries.  Above  the  site  of  the  gan- 
grene the  thigh  seemed  paler  than  natural,  but  little  altered  in  size. 
The  gangrene  involved  the  foot  and  leg  nearly  to  the  knee  joint ; 
the  patient  was  greatly  exhausted  and  anxious,  but  not  suffering 
severely.  The  limb  was  amputated  at  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh, 
but  not  a  drop  of  blood  followed  the  knife.  The  patient  died  next 
day,  sinking  gradually  without  suffering.  An  autopsy  was  refused, 
bat  the  femoral  artery  from  the  groin  to  its  extremities  in  the 
wound  were  allowed  to  be  examined.  The  artery  was  pervious  and 
empty,  except  some  soft  clots,  adhering  slightly  to  its  inner  wall, 
which,  when  scraped  off,  showed  the  inner  coat  of  a  bright  roseate 
odor,  gradually  jfoding  in  its  descent.  The  veins  were  not  ob- 
structed. 

Cask  XXIV. — ^This  patient  had  previously  borne  a  large  family. 
Her  last  labor  was  easy,  for  it  came  on  prematurely,  and  the  child 
was  dead  bom.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day  subsequent  to  delivery, 
fever  supervened,  followed  by  swelling  of  the  left  leg  and  thigh, 
vMch  was  attended  with  great  pain  and  suffering.  In  the  course 
of  two  or  three  days  gangrene  showed  itself  and  when  Dr.  Reid 
was  called  in,  the  whole  extremity  was  already  dark-colored,  and, 
the  mortification  extensive.  She  died  ten  days  after  delivery.  There 
was  no  dissection. 

After  gangrene  in  an  extremity  occurs  in  a  puerperal  mother, 
death  has  almost  always  followed,  whether  the  disease  was  left  to 
the  effects  of  nature,  or  amputation  had  recourse  to,  as  in  Case 
XXM.  An  instance  of  puerperal  gangrene  in  one  of  the  legs  was 
published  in  the  Lancet  for  1845,  by  Mr.  Bottomley  of  Croydon, 
and  is  interesting  from  the  circumstance  that  the  patient  recovered 
after  amputation  of  the  mortified  parts.  Mr.  Bottomley  writes  me, 
that  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  gangrene  originated  in  arteritis,  or 
arterial  obstruction.    The  history  of  the  case  is  as  follows : 

Case  XXV. — The  patient,  set.  39,  was  confined  on  the  8th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1845.  Her  pregnancy  was  favorable  until  within  a  month  of 
delivery,  when  she  suffered  from  cough  and  great  debility.  The 
labor,  however,  was  expeditious ;  the  lochia  were  small  in  quantity; 
snd  the  after-pains  slight.  The  woman  continued  doing  well  for 
ten  days,  when  symptoms  of  pleuritis,  with  considerable  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  presented  themselves.  These  symptoms  dis- 
appeared under  the  treatment  employed.  Two  or  three  days  after 
her  recovery  from  the  pleuritic  attack,  she  complained  of  pain  in 
the  heel,  passing  from  thence  to  the  great  toe  and  ankle-joint.  No 
abnormal  appearance,  however,  could  be  found  when  these  parts 
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were  examined.  The  pain  was  treated  by  Mh  Bottomley  as  neu- 
ralgic by  veratrian  ointment,  morphia,  Ac,  but  with  no  good  resalt. 
At  length  a  livid  spot  appeared  on  one  of  the  toes,  the  temperature 
of  the  foot  and  leg  became  gradually  diminished,  and  there  was  im- 
paired sensibility.  This  diminished  temperature  and  sensibility 
continued  to  increase.  The  toes  severally  became  black,  and  this 
appearance  extended  so  as  to  involve  the  foot  and  ankle.  At  length 
a  line  of  demarcation  was  formed  about  two  inches  above  the  ankle- 
joint,  and  amputation  was  thought  of,  but  deferred  until  the  patient's 
health  should  be  somewhat  improved.  On  the  8d  of  May,  the  leg 
was  amputated  above  the  knee.  It  was  deemed  advisable  to  operate 
as  high  up  as  this ;  for  although  the  line  of  demarcation  was  just 
above  the  ankle-joint,  and  the,  skin  had  its  normal  color  higher 
than  this,  still  there  was  much  swelling,  some  hardness  and  pain  in 
the  calf,  and  the  cause  of  the  gangrene  was  believed  to  be  a  consti- 
tutional one. 

When  the  tourniquet  was  applied,  it  was  noticed  that  the  pulsation 
in  the  femoral  artery  was  hardly  perceptible.  After  the  removal  of 
the  limb,  both  the  femoral  artery  and  vein  were  found  plugged  with 
a  transparent  semicartilaginous  substance. 

The  recovery  of  this  patient  was  complete,  and,  as  I  am  latel  j 
informed  by  Mr.  Bottomley,  she  has  borne  two  children  since  the 
occurrence  of  this  attack  of  puerperal  gangrene. 

The  preceding  contribution  gives  a  view  of  puerperal  arterial  ob* 
struction  and  inflammation,  that  is  in  many  respects  altogether  oa* 
finished  and  imperfect  Of  its  many  defects  no  one  can  be  more 
deeply  and  sincerely  aware  than  I  myself  am.  But  imperfect  and 
defective  as  the  sketch  is,  it  will  answer  the  principal  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended,  provided  only  it  be  fortunate  enough  to  direct 
the  attention  of  my  obstetrical  brethren  to  the  subject,  and  thus 
initiate  a  full  investigation  into  this  new  form  of  puerperal  disease* 
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TETANUS  FOLLOWING  LESIONS  OF  THE  UTERUS, 
ABORTION,  AND  PARTURITION. 

(From  Edinbargh  Monthly  Joarnal  of  Medical  Science,  Feb.  1854,  p.  97.) 

Db.  Robert  Reid,  in  his  work  "  On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of 
Tetanus,  &c.,"  states  that  "injuries  or  derangements  of  internal 
organs  do  not  appear  to  have  much  tendency  to  produce  this  affec- 
tion. Indeed,"  he  adds,  "I  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  find  any 
case  recorded  of  true  tetanus  which  arose  from  internal  injury^ 
whetiier  in  the  alimentary  canal  or  elsewhere."* 

The  uterus  is  certainly  an  "  internal  organ,"  in  the  sense  in  which 
tiiat  expression  is  used  by  Dr.  Reid ;  and  internal  injuries  or  lesions 
of  it,  both  in  the  unimpregnated  and  puerperal  states,  are,  without 
doubt,  sometimes  followed  by  tetanus  in  an  acute  and  fatal  form. 

This  fearftil  complication  is  fortunately  a  rare  occurrence  in  mid- 
wifery practice.  But  the  following  series  of  cases  is  calculated  to 
show  that  traumatic  tetanus  do6s  supervene  occasionally  as  a  Secon- 
dary obstetrical  disease,  in  the  same  way  as  all  medical  authorities 
aclmowledge  it  to  supervene  occasionally — ^and  still  more  frequently 
—as  a  secondary  surgical  disease. 

Before,  however,  detailing  the  proofe  which  I  wish  to  adduce  of 
ftis  last  remark,  let  me  premise  that  in  ancient  times  tetanus  was 
nsually  considered  and  described,  for  example,  by  Aretceus,  as  a 
disease  more  common  among  females  than  males.  Modem  statis- 
tics, however,  have  amply  shown  the  reverse  to  be  true. 

Out  of  128  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus  collected  by  Mr.  Curling, 
112  were  males,  and  16  only  were  females.*  Out  of  221  cases  col- 
lected in  an  excellent  paper  by  Professor  Lawrie  of  Glasgow,  185 
of  the  patients  belonged  to  the  male  sex,  and  36  to  the  female  sex.' 

The  Registrar-GeneraFs  Official  Reports  afford  a  still  greater 
amount  of  evidence  on  the  relative  liability  of  the  two  sexes  to 
tetanus.  The  number  of  fatal  cases  of  tetanus  which  have  occurred 
annually  in  England  and  "Wales  during  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  has  varied  from  about  120  to  150 ;  in  1847  as  many  as  165 

>  Nitme  and  Treatment  of  Tetanus,  p.  52.        '  Treatise  on  Tetanus,  Table  in  Appendix. 
*Gkagow  Medical  Jonmal  for  October,  1853,  p.  352. 
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died  of  this  disease.  The  number  of  deaths  from  tetanus,  ftc.,  haa^ 
unfortunately,  not  been  published  for  every  year  of  the  Reports ;  in 
some  of  the  years  those  occurring  in  the  metropolis  are  not  given ; 
and  occasionally  the  data  as  to  the  sexes  of  the  patients  cannot  be 
discovered  in  the  official  returns.  But  from  1837  to  1842, 1  find 
629  deaths  from  tetanus  entered  in  the  reports,  with  the  numbers 
of  each  sex  stated ;  and  from  1847  to  1849,  there  are  430  deaths  Gtovol 
tetanus  similarly  specified.  Out  of  these  1069  fetal  cases  of  tetanus^ 
829  belonged  to  the  male  sex,  and  240  to  the  female  sex.  In  othCT* 
words,  out  of  every  100  of  these  cases,  77  per  cent,  were  males,  and 
23  per  cent,  females.  Or  the  males  attacked  with  fetal  tetanus  were 
to  the  females  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  4  to  1. 

In  how  many  of  the  above  240  instances  of  fetal  tetanus  in  the 
female  sex,  the  uterus  was  the  seat  of  traumatic  irritation  or  iiyniy 
we  have  no  means  of  judging.  Doubtless,  the  proportion  was  but 
small.  The  following  cases,  however,  wiU  tend  to  prove  that  thifl 
dreadjftd  malady  may  follow — (1)  lesions  of  the  unimpregnated 
uterus ;  as  well  as  the  lesions  left  in  the  uterus  and  maternal  camJa, 
(2)  by  abortion ;  and  (3)  by  parturition  at  the  ftill  time : — 

I. — TETANUS  AFTER  LESION  OF  THE  UNIMPREaNATBD  UTBBUS. 

Lesions  and  injuries  of  the  unimpregnated  uterus  seem  to  have 
little  tendency  to  produce  traumatic  tetanus.  But  the  following 
instance  affords  a  remarkable  example  of  this  formidable  complica- 
tion : — 

Case  I. — ^A  widow,  set  35,  who  had  been  suffering  for  muiy 
months  under  severe  menorrhagia,  came  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance for  advice.  The  uterus  was  large  and  heavy,  and  evidently 
contained  some  roundish  morbid  mass  either  in  its  cavity  or  in  its 
walls.  The  use,  for  a  few  hours,  of  a  single  sponge-tent,  opened 
up  the  OS  uteri,  and  allowed  a  polypus  to  be  felt  in  the  interior  of 
the  uterus.  Menstruation  supervened  in  a  profuse  degree;  and 
any  ftirther  local  treatment  was  in  the  meantime  suspended.  In  a 
few  days  uterine  contractions  came  on.  They  were  severe  in  cha- 
racter, and  gradually  pushed  down  a  large  cellular  polypus  from 
the  uterus  into  the  vagina.  No  special  operation  was  required  to 
detach  it,  as  the  expulsive  efforts  of  the  uterus  had,  in  a  great 
measure,  spontaneously  broken  up  the  adhesions  of  the  tumor 
with  the  interior  of  the  uterine  cavity;  and  at  last  the  polypous 
mass  was  found  so  loose  as  to  be  easily  removed  from  the  vagina 
by  slight  traction  with  the  fingers.  It  proved  to  be  a  cellular  or 
loose  fibrous  polypus,  of  the  size  of  the  closed  fist    After  the  sepa- 
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ration  of  this  mass  the  patient  felt  comparatively  well.  She  was 
free  from  fever  and  local  pain,  and  appeared  for  a  time  quite  conva- 
lescent On  the  ninth  evening,  however,  after  the  polypus  was 
detached,  she  sent  for  me,  to  complain  of  some  stiff  and  strange 
feelings  about  her  face.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  she  was  sitting  up, 
drinking  tea.  She  herself  remarked  that  she  was  almost  unable  to 
swallow  it,  fix)m  pain  and  difficulty  in  opening  her  mouth,  which 
she  had  first  noticed  a  few  hours  previously.  My  suspicions  of 
tetanus  were  not  at  the  time  excited.  I  believed,  with  the  patient 
herself,  that  she  was  threatened  with  an  attack  of  cynanche.  But 
early  next  morning,  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  were  becoming 
&r  too  marked  to  leave  any  doubts  of  its  nature.  The  muscles  of 
the  neck  were  affected  with  tetanic  spasms,  and  the  jaws  fixed. 
Deglutition  was  impossible.  During  the  day,  Professor  Syme  saw 
the  patient  with  me.  In  spite  of  all  the  usual  remedies,  the  tetanic 
paroxysms  increased  in  extent,  in  frequency,  and  in  severity.  She 
bore  the  terrible  spasms  with  wonderful  equanimity,  and  her  mind 
seemed  to  remain  entire  up  to  the  very  last.  She  died,  exhausted 
by  the  disease,  about  fifty-five  hours  aft;er  the  first  symptoms  of 
tetanus  were  observed. 

On  making  a  post-mortem  examination,  no  special  lesions  were 
found  in  any  organ  examined,  with  the  exception  of  the  uterus ;  and 
there  the  principal,  or,  indeed,  only  morbid  appearance,  consisted 
of  the  shaggy  and  projecting  attachment  of  the  uterine  extremity 
of  the  ruptured  pedicle  of  the  polypus,  marking  the  spot  where  it 
had  adhered  to  the  interior  of  the  body  of  the  uterus. 

I  do  not  remember  of  having  heard  or  read  of  any  analogous  case 
in  which  a  lesion  of  the  unimpregnated  uterus  was  followed  by 
traumatic  tetanus.  Mr.  Curling  refers  to  an  American  case,  recorded 
by  Dr.  Smart,  in  which  the  disease  was  supposed  to  have  been 
produced  by  an  injury  of  the  neighbouring  mucous  canals,  viz.,  "by 
the  passage  of  large,  rough,  angular  pieces  of  clay  from  the  intestinal 
canal  into  the  vagina."*  The  case,  however,  is  not  an  example 
exactly  in  point.  A  French  author  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Mar- 
tinus  Akalda,'  states — apparently  in  the  way  of  a  general  observa- 
tion, from  one  or  two  individual  cases — ^the  occurrence  of  trismus, 
general  tetanus,  and  opisthotonos,  running  on  to  a  fatal  termination 
by  the  fourth  day,  as  an  occasional  sequence  of  menorrhagia,  whether 
that  menorrhagia,  or  hemorrhage,  had  been  the  result  of  diseased 
states  of  the  unimpregnated  uterus,  or  of  abortion,  luid  delivery, 

'  Treatise  on  Tetanns,  footnote,  p.  197. 

*  Be  MorbU  MnlieriboB,  lib.  i.  cap.  6, "  De  flnxu  rnbro.''    See  Spachitu'  GToeeciotnm 
lajri,p.759. 
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n. — ^TETAKUS  AFTER  ABORTION. 

Several  of  our  oldest  medical  authorities  describe  abortion  as  one 
of  the  occasional  causes  of  tetanus.  "Individuals,"  observes  Archi- 
genes,  "are  attacked  with  this  disease  in  consequence  of  various 
causes,  as  from  wounds,  and  in  women  from  abortion  {in  fceminiM 
ex  abortuy^  When  speaking  of  the  causes  of  tetanus,  Aretfieus 
specially  enumerates  wounds  of  all  kinds,  with  exposure  to  cold, 
and  he  adds  that  "  women  are  sometimes,  though  rarely,  attacked 
with  the  disease  as  a  result  of  abortion."" 

In  none  of  our  modern  obstetric  books,  nor  in  any  of  the  various 
essays  or  works  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  abortion  or  puerperal 
diseases,  is  any  allusion  made,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  the  possible 
supervention  of  tetanus  after  miscarriage.  It  is  a  complication, 
however,  which  does  occasionally  take  place ;  and  it  is  always  one 
very  formidable  in  its  character,  and  generally  very  fatal  in  its  issue. 

Two  deaths  from  tetanus  after  abortion  occurred  some  years  ago, 
almost  simultaneously,  in  Edinburgh.  I  have  the  kind  permission 
of  Dr.  Alexander  Wood  and  Dr.  Malcolm,  in  whose  practice  these 
cases  occurred,  to  state  the  following  particulars  regarding  them : — ^ 

Case  EL — ^A  lady,  aged  about  86,  and  the  mother  of  six  children, 
after  having  had  the  catamenia  obstructed  for  three  months,  was 
attacked,  on  16th  November,  1845,  with  symptoms  of  abortion.  On 
the  17th,  the  os  uteri  was  open,  and  large  coagula  were  expelled. 
In  three  or  four  days  she  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  require  no 
more  medical  care.  On  November  23d,  the  patient  suffered  under 
some  degree  of  sore  throat  and  stifihess  of  the  jaws.  Early  next 
morning,  when  Dr.  "Wood  visited  her,  he  found  tiie  rigidity  of  the 
jaws  so  considerable,  and  the  difficulty  of  opening  the  mouth  so 
great,  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  an  inspection  of  the  throat 
The  pulse  was  80,  soft  and  compressible.  During  the  day  the 
stiffiiess  of  the  jaws  increased,  acute  pain  of  the  spine  was  com- 
plained of;  the  abdominal  muscles  were  rigid ;  and  swallowing  be- 
came difficult.  General  tetanic  spasms  supervened  in  the  evening, 
and  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  turpentine,  tobacco,  Indian 
hemp,  &c.,  the  disease  continued  to  increase,  and  she  died  on  the 
evening  of  the  26th. 

Case  IIL — ^In  this  case  the  tetanic  attack  was  still  longer  in  super- 

*  See  Aetius'  TetraWbl.  ii.  sec.  IL  cap.  39. 

*  De  Causis  Acutorom  Morborum,  lib.  i.  cap.  6 ;  vol  L  p.  2,  of  the  Latin  edition  in  die 
**  MedicsB  Artis  Principes." 

*  Notes  of  these  two  cases  have  already  appeared  in  the  published  Proceedings  of  the 
Obstetrical  Society.    Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal,  April,  1850,  p.  387. 
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vening  after  the  abortion.  Nearly  a  fortnight  after  an  early  mis- 
carriage, and  when  the  patient  was  considered  well,  she  was  suddenly 
attacked  with  symptoms  apparently  of  cynanche  parotidea.  On  the 
second  day.  Dr.  Malcolm  found  his  patient  unable  to  open  the  jaws. 
On  the  third  day,  the  symptoms  were  all  much  aggravated ;  and 
on  the  fourth  day,  she  was  seized  with  general  tetanic  spasms,  which 
recurred  again  in  two  hours  with  increased  violence,  and  then  proved 
fisital  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  Dr.  J.  Duncan,  and  one  or 
two  other  medical  gentlemen  saw  this  lady  in  the  first  of  these 
general  tetanic  paroxysms,  during  Dr.  Malcolm's  unavoidable  ab- 
sence at  an  obstetric  case. 

In  the  following  instance  the  ovum  was  at  least  partially  separated, 
18  shown  by  the  attendant  hemorrhage  and  by  a  segment  of  it  being 
felt  protruding  through  the  os  uteri.  In  all  probability  it  passed — 
as  ova  in  early  abortions  sometimes  do — ^when  the  bowels  or  bladder 
were  evacuated,  and  unobserved  by  the  patient's  immediate  atten- 
dants. If  not,  the  case  must  be  reckoned  one  of  fatal  tetanus,  with 
the  ovum  partially  separated,  but  not  expelled.  I  have  been  fitvored 
▼ith  the  notes  of  it  by  my,  friend.  Dr.  Hislop  of  East  Linton,  in 
whose  practice  the  case  occurred. 

Case  IV. — ^The  mother  of  a  family,  who  had  never  aborted  pre- 
viously, had  not  menstruated  for  nine  weeks,  when  she  was  seized 
with  a  considerable  loss  of  blood  from  the  vagina,  which  left  the 
pulse  quick  and  feeble.  The  bleeding  soon  ceased,  but  next  morn- 
ing Dr.  Hislop  found  the  pulse  at  120,  the  os  uteri  relaxed  and  open, 
and  a  soft  mass  protruding  through  it.  He  introduced  a  sponge 
into  the  vagina  to  restrain  the  hemorrhage,  which  had  recurred  to 
a  slight  extent,  and  gave  the  patient  some  small  doses  of  ergot  of 
lye,  to  expel  the  ovum.  The  membranes  were  not  observed  in  the 
vj^nal  discharge,  but  the  convalesence  of  the  patient  went  on 
satisfeu^rily,  tiU  six  days  subsequently,  when  she  first  complained 
of  '' weakness  of  the  lower  jaw."  Next  morning  the  jaw  felt  stiff, 
and  could  not  be  opened  more  than  half.  The  patient  herself  be- 
came anxious  and  alarmed.  In  the  evening  any  attempt  at  swallow- 
ing produced  a  sensation  of  choking;  and  there  was  a  copious 
secretion  of  viscid  saliva.  On  the  following  day  the  jaw  was  still 
more  fixed,  swallowing  became  impossible,  tetanic  spasms  began  to 
affect  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  subsequently  they  stretched  to  the 
chest,  back,  and  extremities.  By  night  the  opisthotonos  was  com- 
plete, the  spasms  increased  in  severity,  the  pulse  rose  to  160,  her 
mind, however,  remaining  quite  clear;  and  she  expired  next  morning, 
or  on  the  third  day  after  the  tetanic  symptoms  began.    The  treatment 
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principally  consisted  of  large  opiates,  interrupted  during  the  second 
day  of  the  attack,  till  the  bowels  were  acted  on  by  a  dose  of  croton 
oil,  and  by  turpentine  enemata. 

Tetanus,  when  it  has  taken  place  in  obstetrical  practice,  has  app»» 
rently  been  repeatedly  mistaken,  in  its  earliest  stages,  for  an  attack 
of  cynanche  (as  in  the  first  case  I  have  detailed) ;  or  even  oflener, 
perhaps,  for  some  irregular  form  of  hysteria.  It  is  only  after  the 
tonic  spasms  have  passed  to  other  muscles  than  those  of  the  jaw 
and  neck,  that  the  actual  presence  of  such  a  fearful  and  fatal  malady 
has  in  general  been  fully  realized  by  the  mind  of  the  medical  practi- 
tioner. The  notes  of  the  following  case,  obtained  for  me  by  Dr. 
Symonds,  and  drawn  up  by  a  medical  gentleman,  a  near  relative  of 
the  patient,  afford  an  instance  in  point.  The  case  also  offers  another 
example  of  the  fact,  that  amid  the  mortal  and  agonizing  struggles 
of  the  patient,  the  reason  and  intellect  often  remain  clear  and 
unclouded  up  to  the  last  fittal  spasm — ^the  disease  being  originally 
and  truly  an  affection  of  the  reflex  spinal  system  and  not  of  the 
brain. 

Case  V. — ^A  lady,  aged  41,  of  a  delicate  and  nervous  temperament, 
and  the  mother  of  six  children,  miscarried  at  an  early  period  of 
pregnancy  (17th  Nov.  1849).  So  much  hemorrhage  occurred  that 
it  was  necessary  to  use  the  tampon.  During  the  following  week 
she  suffered  severely  from  the  effects  of  loss  of  blood,  and  was 
especially  troubled  with  palpitation,  headache,  and  a  sensation  in  the 
throat  resembling  the  hysterical  globus.  On  the  morning  of 
November  26th,  or  seven  days  subsequent  to  abortion,  she  experi- 
enced a  difficulty  in  deglutition  and  a  stiffness  in  the  jaws  and  neck, 
which  gradually  increased  and  became  paroxysmal  in  their  character, 
leaving  eventually  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  true  tetanus,  though 
it  had  been  hoped  previously,  that  hysteria,  with  the  addition  of  "  a 
stiff  neck"  from  catching  cold,  would  explain  all.  The  existence 
of  complete  trismus  subsequently  formed  a  leading  feature  through- 
out. Deglutition,  too,  was  much  impeded  at  an  early  period,  and 
soon  became  almost  impracticable.  The  muscles  of  the  neck,  chest, 
and  abdomen,  were  fully  affected  with  the  tetanic  spasms ;  but  not 
those  of  the  back  or  extremities.  Towards  the  termination  of  the 
case  the  larynx  became  involved,  and  the  paroxysms  of  strangolar 
tion,  several  of  which  occurred  before  death,  were  agonizing  in  the 
extreme.  The  spasmodic  exacerbations,  irrespective  of  these  laryn- 
geal paroxysms,  were  very  severe.  About  sixty  hours  from  the 
commencement  of  the  tetanic  symptoms,  death  relieved  the  poor 
patient  from  her  sufferings,  in  a  paroxysm  of  strangulation*  The 
mind  and  reason  were  unaffected  to  the  very  last. 
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There  is  a  case  of  &,tal  tetanus  after  abortion,  mentioned  by 
Velpeau  in  his  Essay  on  Puerperal  Convulsions,'  where  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  disease  were  overlooked  as  unimportant.  The 
details  given  by  Velpeau  are  as  follows : — 

Casb  VI. — ^At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1884,  a  young 
woman  entered  as  a  patient  at  the  Hopital  Cochin,  in  consequence 
of  a  miscarriage.  After  some  little  time  she  was  seized  with  trismus, 
to  which  little  attention  was  paid.  It  was  thought  even  that  she 
complained  without  reason,  and  that  she  suffered  less  than  she 
professed.  A  change  in  the  service  about  this  time  occurring,  she 
was  in  some  sort  forgotten.  Nevertheless,  these  convulsive  move- 
ments spread  litfle  by  littie,  although  slowly,  to  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  body.  Several  bleedings  were  employed,  but  nothing  was 
able  to  arrest  the  progress  of  these  symptoms,  and  the  unhappy 
woman  died  in  a  complete  state  of  opisthotonos.  No  manifest  lesion 
was  found  upon  the  dead  body.  The  uterus,  the  brain,  the  spinal 
cord,  and  the  viscera,  appeared  in  a  normal  condition. 

The  symptoms  of  tetanus  are  liable  to  considerable  variations  in 
dififerent  cases.  The  following  case  of  &tal  tetanus  connected  with 
abortion,  for  the  notes  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  a  very  accurate 
observer,  Dr.  Ritchie  of  Glasgow,  is  remarkable  as  one  of  the  rare 
instances  in  which  the  spasmodic  paros^sms  affected,  during  one 
pmod  of  the  disease,  the  muscles  tiiat  open  the  lower  jaw,  instead 
0^  as  usual,  the  muscles  that  close  it: — 

Casb  Vii. — ^Mrs. ^  aged  40 ;  the  mother  of  seven  children ; 

eccentric  and  nervous ;  when  in  the  third  month  of  pregnancy  was 
exposed  to  sudden  mental  agitation.  On  the  instant,  she  had  a 
flow  of  blood  from  the  vagina.  This  ceased  on  lying  down,  when 
ttie  OS  uteri  was  found  shut,  but  the  cervix  bullqr.  Next  day,  on 
removing  a  tampon  which  had  been  left  at  the  previous  visit  in  the 
vagina,  it  was  found  that  the  os  uteri  could  easily  admit  the  finger, 
that  the  membranes  were  tense,  and  that  there  was  no  bleeding. 
The  plug  was  reintroduced,  and,  soon  afterwards,  the  membranes 
gave  way,  the  rupture  being  accompanied  by  a  loud  noise  and  a 
difldiaige  of  watery  blood  and  some  clots.  The  tampon  was  again 
had  recourse  to,  but  about  ten  in  the  evening,  much  suffering  being 
caused  by  it,  the  patient  vrithdrew  it.  This  was  succeeded  by 
profiise  hemorrhage  and  alarming  faintings  till  two  a.m.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  the  expulsion  of  the  ovum,  excepting  the  appear- 

*  Loc.  cit  Obeervation  21,  p.  232,. 
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ance  of  some  shreds  of  decidual  membrane,  although  it  was  possible 
that  such  might  have  been  passed  unseen  in  the  clots. 

From  this  day,  the  discharge  ceased,  the  os  uteri  closed,  and  there 
was  every  symptom  of  convalescence,  except  that  the  neck  of  the 
womb  continued  to  be  bulky.  Some  clots  passed  from  the  va^na 
on  the  11th  day ;  and  next  day,  while  about  to  chastise  a  child,  die 
was  seized  with  locked  jaw,  succeeded  by  a  sense  of  suffocation  in 
the  throat,  and,  two  days  after,  by  tetanic  spasms  or  cramps  in  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  and  back,  and  by  acute  shooting  pains  in  Hie 
articulations  of  the  lower  jaw. 

She  was  put  on  a  course  of  calomel  and  opium  with  croton  oiL 
The  mouth  became  sore  on  the  3d  day  of  the  tetanic  attack,  and 
dysentery  also  set  in,  apparently  from  the  oil.  The  spasms  of  the 
neck  and  fece  continued,  although  rather  less  intensely.  Some  fetid 
clots  escaped  from  the  uterus.  She  was  now  put  on  26  drops  of 
laudanum  every  three  hours,  the  former  medicine  being  omitted. 
On  the  4th  and  5th  day  of  the  disease  the  tetanic  spasms  ceased, 
and  the  dysentery  also  had  disappeared.  The  opium  was  discon* 
tinned. 

But  during  the  course  of  the  6th  day  after  the  commencement  of 
the  tetanus,  she  was  again  accidentally  excited,  and  in  consequence 
seized  with  general  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  body.  The  mouth 
was  thrown  violently  and  widely  open,  the  face  became  lived,  spas- 
modic movements  of  the  limbs  succeeded,  with  complete  insensi- 
bility, lasting  for  about  half  an  hour.  These  paroxysms  were 
succeeded  by  intervals  in  which  the  jaw  became  firmly  closed,  and 
she  was  affected  with  convulsive  jerking  movements,  occasioned 
apparently  by  contraction  of  the  e^ensor  muscles  of  the  back. 

During  the  ensuing  twenty-four  hours,  she  suffered  from  about 
four  or  five  of  the  first-mentioned  seizures ;  and  in  the  intervals  her 
head  was  violently  drawn  backwards  every  few  minutes,  occasioning 
a  sensation  at  the  throat  as  if  she  were  about  to  be  strangulated. 
The  severe  fits  usually  began  with  a  sense  of  constriction  at  the 
chest  and  of  a  want  of  air.  She  died  at  last  in  one  of  these  fits,  on 
the  evening  of  the  7th  day  from  the  first  commencement  of  the 
tetanic  symptoms. 

In  some  of  the  preceding  instances  of  tetanus  following  early 
miscarriage,  there  was  notiiing  particular  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
abortion,  and  nothing  special  in  the  treatment  which  the  cases 
required.  In  fiwt,  in  several  of  the  examples  adduced  (as  in  Nos. 
n.,  m.,  and  VI.),  no  medical  or  obstetric  treatment  seems  to  have 
been  called  for  during  or  after  the  miscarriages — ^the  cases  being  in 
all  respects  simple  and  uncomplicated.    But  in  others  (as  in  Nos. 
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IV.,  v.,  and  Vll.),  there  was  one  special  complication  present,  viz., 
hemorrhage,  and  one  special  and  effective  mode  of  arresting  it 
adopted,  viz.,  plug^ng  the  vagina.  I  do  not  allude  to  these  in- 
stances as  any  certain  evidence  that  either  this  special  symptom  or 
special  treatment  were  connected,  in  the  way  of  causation,  with  the 
Bubsequent  occurrence  of  the  tetanus.  The  vagina  is  daily  plugged 
by  obstetric  practitioners  to  restrain  hemorrhage,  both  from  the 
unimpregnated  and  pregnant  uterus,  without  any  such  evil  conse- 
quences following ;  but  we  have  so  far  a  certain  amount  of  proof, 
in  these  instances,  that  tetanus,  after  abortion,  is  more  particularly 
Hable  to  supervene,  either  where  the  uterine  surface  is  in  such  a 
state  of  injury  and  lesion  as  to  lead  to  the  protracted  continuance 
of  hemorrhage,  or,  where  the  maternal  canals  have  been  irritated 
by  the  tampon,  when  used  as  a  mechanical  means  to  diminish  and 
arrest  that  hemorrhage.  Dr.  Adams  of  Lanark  has  furnished  me 
with  notes  of  a  case  of  fatal  tetanus  after  abortion  that  occurred  in 
his  practice  where  he  was  settled  in  Glasgow,  which  affords  an 
illustration  of  the  disease  tapervening  upon  the  arrestment  of  the 
attendant  degree  of  puerperal  flooding.  The  patient  was,  in  Dr. 
Adams'  absence,  attended  by  Mr.  Crossken,  who  has  drawn  up 
notes  of  the  symptoms  and  post-mortem  examination. 

Case  VUJL — ^Mrs. ,  the  mother  of  several  children,  had  a 

miscarriage  at  the  third  month.  A  slight  degree  of  hemorrhage 
followed.  On  the  eighth  day  after  the  abortion  this  discharge  sud- 
denly ceased,  and  a  feeling  of  sti&ess  soon  after  supervened  in  the 
masseter  muscles.  Next  day  the  jaws  were  quite  locked,  and  the 
head  was  bent  backwards  with  tetanic  spasms,  the  muscles  of  the 
jaw  and  neck  being  fixed  and  rigid.  The  eyeballs  were  also  sunk 
and  the  eyelids  partially  closed.  The  patient,  however,  was  able  to 
speak ;  but  the  deglutition  of  fluids  was  impossible.  The  pulse  was 
72 ;  the  bowels  constipated  and  flatulent ;  and  the  urinary  secretion 
natural.  There  was  no  discharge  fr^m  the  uterus,  and  no  xmeasi- 
nesa  or  pain  in  that  region.  The  pulse  betimes  became  weaker, 
and  the  tetanic  paroxysms  more  and  more  severe  and  frequent ;  and 
she  sank  and  died  in  about  seventy  hours  after  the  appearance  of 
the  first  symptoms  of  tetanus. 

The  body  was  examined  by  Mr.  Crossken  and  Dr.  Fleming  about 
thirty-six  hours  after  death,  and  as  the  morbid  appearances  were  in 
some  respects  peculiar,  I  will  state  them  in  Mr.  Crossken's  own 
words.  "The  uterus,"  he  reports,  "was  about  the  ordinary  size. 
Its  substance  and  internal  lining  membrane  w.ere  emphysematous 
throughout,  full  of  air-vesicles,  and  crepitating  under  the  fingers. 
In  &ct  it  was  like  a  piece  of  lung,  and  resembled  it  also  by  floating 
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in  water.    There  was,  however,"  he  adds,  "  no  appearance  what- 
ever of  decomposition." 

In  surgical  pathology,  inquiries  have  been  repeatedly  instituted, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  there  was  any  kind  of  settled  con- 
nection between  the  existing  state  of  the  wound  and  the  occurrence 
of  tetanus,  but  without  much  success.  For  surgeons  seem  generally 
agreed  upon  the  fact,  that  while  the  tetanic  disease  very  frequently 
supervenes  when  the  external  wound  appears  in  all  respects  per- 
fectly healthy,  in  about  an  equal  proportion  of  other  instances,  it 
comes  on  when  the  wound  is  unhealthy,  or  inflamed,  or  sloughing. 
In  some  of  the  preceding  examples  of  obstetrical  tetanus  super 
vening  after  miscarriage,  the  lesion  or  wound,  left  on  the  interior 
of  the  uterus  by  the  abortion,  seems  to  have  been  in  a  "  healthy 
state,"  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained;  in  others  it  was  so  &t 
unhealthy,  as  to  have  been  a  source  of  morbid  sanguineous  oozing 
and  hemorrhage.  In  none  of  the  examples  of  obstetrical  tetanus, 
included  in  this  or  in  the  next  division,  does  there  appear  to  have 
been  any  tendency  to  inflammation  of  the  uterus,  as  an  antecedent 
to  the  occurrence  of  tetanus. 

HL — ^TETANUS  AFTER  PARTURITION. 

Puerperal  tetanus,  when  following  parturition  at  or  near  the  full 
time  of  pregnancy,  seems  to  be  guided,  in  regard  to  the  period  of 
its  supervention,  by  the  same  laws  as  regulate  the  occurrence  of 
the  disease  after  abortion,  or  after  surgical  operations  and  injuries. 
Under  all  of  these  conditions  the  tetanic  attack  usually  does  not  com- 
mence till  about  a  week  after  the  occurrence  of  the  exciting  obste- 
trical or  surgical  lesion.  According  to  some  statistics  published  by 
Romberg,*  in  more  than  half  of  all  instances  of  surgical  tetanus— or 
in  112  out  of  208  cases  collected  by  him — ^the  attacks  set  in  between 
the  3d  and  10th  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  or  the  occur- 
rence of  the  operation.  The  same  period  includes  the  dates  at  which 
the  tetanic  seizure  usually  took  place  in  the  examples  of  obstetrical 
tetanus  which  I  have  already  detailed,  as  well  as  in  those  which  I 
have  collected  under  the  present  head.  In  the  following  instance, 
which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  my  friend.  Dr.  Lyell,  of  Dundee, 
the  tetanic  symptoms  began  on  the  sixth  day  after  delivery  at  the 
full  time,  and  when  there  was  apparentiy  nothing  imusual  in  the 
labor  itself,  or  in  the  puerperal  state  of  the  patient,  to  excite  the 
disease. 

1  Manual  of  Nervoos  DiseaBes,  vol.  iL  p.  105. 
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Case  IX. — ^A  patient,  aged  25,  was  deKvered  of  her  first  child  at 
the  full  term  of  utero-gestation,  without  any  unusual  complica- 
tion, the  labor  being  easy,  and  only  of  seven  hours'  duration.  On 
&e  sixth  day  after  her  accouchement,  stiffness  of  the  muscles  of  the 
back  came  on,  followed  by  symptoms  of  trismus,  which  daily 
increased.  On  the  third  day  of  the  attack,  on  attempting  to 
gwallow,  strong  opisthotonos  at  length  supervened,  the  head  being 
drawn  back  between  the  shoulders.  The  tetanic  symptoms  went  on 
increasing,  till  the  patient  sunk  on  the  sixth  day  of  ^e  disease  (the 
twelfth  fix>m  delivery).  The  treatment  consisted  principally  of 
large  opiates ;  but  they  failed  either  in  procuring  sleep  or  in  reliev- 
ing the  tetanic  spasms.  Venesection  also,  and  turpentine  in  the 
form  of  enema,  were  tried.  The  child  (a  female)  was  living,  and 
afterwards  throve  welL  "  There  was,"  adds  Dr.  Lyell,  "  no  perineal 
laceration  or  other  injury  to  be  ascertained." 

In  the  following  case  of  puerperal  tetanus,  reported  to  me  by  Dr. 
Lever  of  Guy's  Hospital,  in  addition  to  the  usual  lesions  left  by 
delivery  m  the  interior  of  the  uterus,  there  existed  also,  as  possible 
tranmatic  causes  of  the  disease,  lesions  or  injuries  of  the  maternal 
passages  and  perineum : 

Case  X. — ^A  mother,  about  seventy-two  hours  after  delivery,  was 
attacked  with  tetanus.  The  disease  presented  all  its  most  charac- 
teristic symptoms.  In  this  patient  laceration  of  the  vagina  and 
perineum  tiad  occurred  during  the  process  of  labor.  Opium  was 
given  in  large  quantities ;  but  the  disease  proved  fiital  in  three  days. 
The  child  also  died,  affected  with  trismus  and  jaundice. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  circumstance  that  an  unusual  degree 
of  hemorrhage,  and  the  use  (sometimes  prolonged)  of  the  vaginal 
plug,  seem  to  have  been  precedents  to  a  considerable  number  of  the 
instances  in  which  tetanus  appeared  in  connection  with  early  abor- 
tion. In  the  two  following  cases  of  tetanus  after  parturition  at  the 
full  time,  the  same  or  similar  causes  were  also  antecedent  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  fatal  attacks  of  this  disease.  For  the  notes  of 
tike  first  example  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Mackinlay  of  Barrhead ;  the 
Becond  has  already  been  placed  on  record  by  Dr.  Storer  of  Boston. 

Case  XL — ^A  mother,  aged  27,  was  delivered,  at  the  fiill  time 
of  pregnancy,  of  her  second  child,  on  the  2d  February,  1852.  She 
made  for  three  or  four  weeks  a  fair  recovery ;  but  suddenly  after 
some  physical  over-exertion  and  much  mental  disquietude,  she  was 
attacked  with  secondary  uterine  hemorrhage  on  the  27th  February. 
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The  flooding  was  so  great  as  to  require  the  vagina  to  be  plugged  by 
a  surgeon,  who  was  called  in.  He  left  the  plug  in  the  vagina  for 
two  or  three  days.  On  the  6th  March,  stiflhess  about  the  fiwje  and 
neck  came  on.  Early  next  morning  the  trismus  was  very  marked ; 
and  she  continued  to  show,  in  an  increasing  degree,  all  the  diarao* 
teristic  symptoms  of  tetanus,  up  to  the  8th  March,  when  death  pat 
an  end  to  her  sufferings.  The  tetanic  spasms  principally  showed 
the  opisthotonic  form. 

Case  XM. — Mrs.  0 j  aged  28,  and  the  mother  of  two  children, 

was  delivered  at  the  full  time  of  an  in&nt  that  weighed  eight 
pounds.  The  umbilical  cord  broke  off  near  its  origin  in  endeavor- 
ing to  extract  the  placenta.  After  some  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
detach  the  afterbirth,  it  was  considered  proper  to  desist  £rom  fiirth^ 
efforts.  The  attendant  hemorrhage  was  slight.  During  ite  five 
following  days  the  pulse  remained  good,  and  the  patient  free  from 
fever  or  uterine  pain.  Towards  the  commencement  of  the  sixth,  a 
fragment  of  placenta  was  removed  from  the  vagina,  and  after  the 
use  of  ergot  two  other  placental  inasses  were  expelled — decom- 
posing, and  oftensive  in  smell.  On  the  seventh  day,  the  pulse  was, 
for  the  first  time,  above  100,  small  and  wiiy ;  and  the  patient  com- 
plained of  pain  in  the  head,  considerable  stiffiiess  of  the  jaws,  and 
a  difficulty  of  swallowing.  These  symptoms  rapidly  increased 
during  the  day,  and  at  night  the  tip  of  the  tongue  could  scarcely  be 
protruded  between  the  teeth.  The  muscles  of  the  neck  and  jaws 
had  also  become  much  more  painftil ;  the  respiration  was  labinious ; 
and,  at  irregular  intervals,  tetanic  spasms  were  present.  Kezt  day, 
the  eiglfth  day  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  muscles  of  the  face 
were  so  rigid,  that  the  jaws  could  not  be  separated  in  the  slightest 
degree.  The  merest  touch  seemed  to  distress  the  patient,  and  to 
hasten  on  the  spasmodic  attacks,  which  recurred  eveiy  few  minutes. 
The  head  was  retroverted  upon  the  pillow;  and  so  firmly  con- 
tracted were  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  that  when  the  hand  was 
placed  behind  her  occiput,  the  whole  body  was  brought  forward,  tiie 
neck  not  being  flexed  in  the  slightest  degree.  When  the  spasms 
were  present,  the  patient's  sufferings  appeared  to  be  extreme.  The 
paroxysms  increased  in  frequency  until  about  midnight  of  tiiis,  the 
eighth  day  after  parturition — ^when  she  sunk,  exhausted  by  opistho- 
tonos. Throughout,  there  were  not  any  symptoms  of  uterine  or 
peritoneal  inflammation.^ 

External  injuries  and  lesions  form  certainly  the  most  common 
sources  of  tetanus.    And  next  in  frequency  as  an  exciting  cause  of 

'  American  Jounal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  January,  1842,  p.  07. 
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the  disease,  authors  usually  reckon  exposure  to  cold,  or  rather  to 
currents  of  cold  and  damp  air— especially  if  the  person  has  imme- 
diately before  this  exposure,  been  overheated  or  perspiring.  Wounds 
may  l^d  to  tetanus  without  any  exposure  to  cold;  and  exposure  to 
cold  sometimes  leads  to  tetanus,  without  the  presence  in  the  body 
of  any  appreciable  lesion.  But  though  these  two  sources  of 
tetanus  may  each  confessedly  lead  to  the  production  of  the  disease 
quite  ind^endently  of  the  other,  their  ^(mt^'n6<2  action  &r  more  fre* 
quently  leads  to  this  result  Most  of  our  surgical  authorities,  who 
have  seen  much  of  tetanus  in  practice,  agree  in  stating  that  in 
surgical  subjects  the  disease  has  very  often  been  observed  to  occur 
immediately  after  those  bearing  surgical  lesions  upon  their  body 
have  been  accidentally  exposed  to  cold  currents,  or  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature.  The  same  fact  seems  also  to  hold  good 
with  regard  to  puerperal  tetanus.  In  one  of  the  cases  already 
detailed  (Case  IL),  Dr.  Wood  found  that,  a  few  hours  before  the 
patient  was  attacked  with  tetanus,  she  had  thrown  her  window 
open,  and  dressed  her  hair,  exposed  to  the  draught  of  cold  air  from 
without.  In  the  three  following  cases  of  puerperal  tetanus,  all  of 
which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  one  physician.  Dr.  Aubinais  of 
Kantes,^  sudden  exposure  to  cold  seems  to  have  been  instrumental 
in  lighting  up  the  tetanic  attack. 

Case  xiii. — ^In  a  primiparous patient,  the  milk-fever  was  high 
on  the  fourth  day,  when  the  woman,  set  80,  crossed  a  wet  floor, 
with  her  feet  naked,  and  while  her  skin  was  covered  with  perspira- 
tion. She  was  speedily  seized  with  prolonged  shivering,  abdominal 
pain,  and  suppression  of  the  lochia ;  and  gradually  the  tetanic  con* 
dition,  commencing  with  difficult  deglutition,  markedly  prevailed, 
inducing  a  slight  degree  of  emprosthotonos.  She  died  seven  days 
after  tetanic  symptoms  began. 

Case  XIV. — ^A  woman,  set.  84,  while  in  a  state  of  perspiration, 
exposed  herself  to  wet  and  cold  four  days  aft;er  her  confinement^ 
with  the  effect  of  suppressing  the  lochia.  Tetanic  symptoms  ap- 
peared twenty-four  hours  subsequently,  and  soon  became  strongly 
developed.  The  disease  obstinately  resisted  the  most  active  treat- 
ment until  the  tenth  day,  when  it  began  to  yield,  and  the  patient 
ultimately  recovered.  She  was  bled  six  times,  100  leeches  were 
applied,  and  musk  and  valerian  were  afterwards  given. 

Case  XV. — ^A  poor  woman,  set.  28,  having  suffered  from  an  at- 

*  Revoe  Medioo-Chimigicale,  torn.  y.  p.  149.  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review  for 
Jnly,1849,p.2«6. 
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tack  of  eclampsia,  for  which  she  was  bled,  was  delivered  a  few  days 
afterwards  of  a  seven  months'  child.  She  went  on  very  well  until 
the  fifth  day,  when,  having  drank  a  large  quantity  of  cold  'water, 
she  was  seized  with  shivering,  followed  by  trismus  and  difficult 
deglutition.  These  symptoms  went  on  to  complete  tetanus.  On 
account  of  her  enfeebled  state,  blisters  were  alone  resorted  to,  and 
the  lochia  were  restored  by  warm  baths.  The  spasmodic  symptoms 
did  not  abate  for  twenty  days ;  and  forty  elapsed  before  she  was 
quite  restored. 

The  author  of  the  article  on  Tetanus  in  the  Dictionnaire  dea 
Sciences  M^dicales,  M.  Foumier-Pescay,  mentions  an  instance, 
similar  to  the  above,  in  which  exposure  to  cold  acted  apparently  as 
the  more  immediate  excitant  of  an  attack  of  this  disease  in  a  puer- 
peral patient. 

Case  XVI. — ^A  woman,  sixteen  days  after  her  confinement,  was 
for  a  short  time  exposed  to  cold,  and  cold  draughts.  She  expe- 
rienced at  the  time  a  sensation  of  great  chilliness ;  and  suppression 
of  the  lochia  suddenly  followed.  Ten  or  twelve  hours  subsequent 
to  this  exposure,  all  the  muscles  of  her  body  were  powerftdly  con- 
tracted (fortement  contractus).  She  was  bled  with  the  lancet,  leeches 
were  applied  to  the  vulva  and  epigastrium,  and  emollient  tepid 
drinks  and  baths  were  employed.  Under  their  use  the  patient's 
symptoms  disappeared,  while  the  lochial  discharge  became  re-esta- 
blished.* 

In  a  case  of  puerperal  tetanus,  published  from  the  notes  of  the 
late  Mr.  Colles,  of  Dublin,  exposure  to  cold  seems  also  to  have  been 
considered  as  an  important  link  in  the  excitement  of  the  attack. 

Case  XVIL — ^A  woman  who  had  been  delivered  a  fortnight  before 
of  her  sixth  child,  was  exposed  to  cold.  That  same  evening  she 
felt  tightness  of  her  jaws,  and  was  ordered  opium  and  mercurial 
ointment.  Next  day  she  could  open  her  mouth  better,  but  during 
it  had  two  or  three  tetanic  paroxysms,  and  died.' 

In  a  case  which  I  have  just  cited  from  Mr.  Colles,  the  disease 
occurred  in  June ;  and  there  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  idea  in  the 
profession  that  tetanus  is  more  common  in  our  own  climate  in  the 
warm  than  in  the  cold  months  of  the  year ;  in  summer  more  than 
in  winter.  But  the  idea  is  of  very  doubtftd  accuracy.  In  one  of 
the  Registrar-Qenerars  Official  Reports'  there  has  been  published  a 

'  Dictionnaire  des  Scienoes  M^icales,  voL  Iv.  p.  15. 

*  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,  No.  xxx.  p.  288.  *  Ninth  Annual  Report,  p.  151,  &o. 
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table  showing  the  relative  number  of  deaths  produced  by  different 
special  diseases  in  London  during  the  four  different  quarters  of  the 
year,  and  from  1840  to  1847  inclusive.  During  these  seven  years, 
179  individuals  died  in  the  English  metropolis  of  tetanus.  Of 
these  179  eases,  49  occurred  during  the  spring  quarter  of  the  year 
ending  with  March ;  87  during  the  summer  quarter  ending  with 
June ;  34  during  the  autumn  quarter  ending  with  September ;  and 
89  during  the  winter  quarter  ending  with  December.  Such  facts 
show,  beyond  cavil,  how  very  little  influence,  if  any,  season  has 
upon  the  frequency  of  tetanus  in  our  own  climate. 

Traumatic  tetanus  is  a  disease  which  is  generally  alleged  by 
pathologists  to  be  more  common  in  warm  than  in  temperate  cli- 
mates, a  result  to  which  various  causes  may  contribute,  besides  the 
mere  amount  of  heat.  And  puerperal,  like  surgical  tetanus,  would 
appear  to  occur  more  frequently  under  the  tropics  than  with  us. 
Thus,  in  some  remarks  which  Dr.  Christie  has  published  on  tetanus 
in  Ceylon,  he  casually  observes,  that  he  had  occasion  to  treat  a  case 
of  tetanus  consequent  on  parturition,  "which,"  he  adds,  "the 
native  practitioners  of  Ceylon  inform  me  is  not  an  unfrequent  occur- 
rence here."  Dr.  Christie  gives  the  following  particulars  regarding 
this  instance  of  puerperal  tetanus : 

Case  AViii. — "  A  healthy  woman  of  the  Portuguese  caste  was, 
two  days  after  delivery  of  her  first  child,  seized  with  rigidity  of  the 
jaw,  and  other  symptoms  of  tetanus.  The  native  doctors  and  mid- 
wives,"  continues  Dr.  Christie,  "immediately  pronounced  her  incu- 
rable, and  their  predictions  were  falfiUed.  She  was  in  vain  treated 
with  mercury,  opium,  and  the  warm  bath."* 

Individual  examples  of  puerperal  tetanus  among  the  inhabitants 
of  tropical  climates  are  sometimes  incidentally  alluded  to  in  the 
writings  of  those  who  have  practised  in  these  climates.    Thus — 

Case  XIX. — ^In  a  communication*  upon  tetanus,  Mr.  Dickenson, 
surgeon  in  Grenada,  reports  concisely  the  histories  of  thirty-three 
cases  of  the  disease  which  he  met  during  the  time  he  was  in  prac- 
tice in  the  West  Indies.  One  of  these  cases  of  tetanus  occurred  in 
a  female  after  delivery.  The  patient — a  black — wos  seized  with  the 
disease  soon  after  parturition,  and  died  on  the  fifth  day  from  the 
commencement  of  the  malady.  The  treatment  consisted  of  blisters, 
mercurial  friction,  and  laudanum.  i 

Puerperal  tetanus  has  occasionally  been  observed  to  supervene 

*  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  415. 
'  hondoD  Medical  Repository,  vol.  i.  p.  192. 
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after  cases  of  operative  midwifery.  An  instance  in  which  tetanus 
succeeded  delivery  by  turning,  in  a  case  of  placental  presentation, 
has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Finucane,  of  Nenagh.*  The  case  is 
further  remarkable  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  rapidity  (if  the 
reporter's  data  are  given  correctly),  with  which  the  tetwus  ran 
through  its  brief  and  fatal  course. 

Case  XX. — ^A  patient,  in  her  fifth  confinement,  was  attacked 
during  labor  with  much  flooding.  On  examining,  Mr.  Finucane 
found  the  placenta  attached  to  the  cervix  uteri,  and  in  consequence 
proceeded  to  extract  the  child,  which  was  still-bom,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  turning.  Four  days  afterwards,  she  had  a  violent  rigor, 
followed  by  perspiration,  which  returned  slightiy  on  the  following 
day.  On  the  evening  of  this  (the  fifth  day  after  delivery),  the 
patient  began  to  complain  of  stifihess  about  the  articulations  of  the 
jaw,  with  pain  in  the  back  part  of  the  head  and  neck.  Early  on 
the  following  morning  the  lower  jaw  was  foimd  completely  fixed, 
and  the  patient  was  sufiering  under  complete  opisthotonos,  the  body 
resting  on  the  heels  and  occiput.  Every  attempt  to  drink,  excited 
violent  spasms,  and  the  patient  died  in  a  few  hours.  The  tetanus 
ran  throughout  its  fiital  course  in  littie  more  than  fiftjeen  hours. 

The  Csesarean  operation  has,  fix>m  the  earliest  annals  of  French 
surgery  up  to  the  present  time,  been  performed  many  times  in 
Paris.  The  present  distinguished  Professor  P.  Dubois  has  himself 
I  believe,  operated  on  eight  patients.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  fisict, 
that  not  a  single  instance  of  recovery  from  the  Cesarean  section  is 
known  to  have  ever  occurred  in  the  French  capital  The  case  in 
which  the  patient  survived  for  the  longest  time,  at  least  of  late 
years,  was  one  operated  upon  in  1889,  and  where  idtimately  the 
woman  died  of  tetanus,  seventeen  days  aftier  the  performance  of  the 
Csesarean  section.  The  following  are  the  principal  points  connected 
with  this  instance  of  the  disease : 

% 
CaseXXI.— On  the  22d  January,  1839,  Professor  Dubois  ex- 

tracted  a  living  child  by  the  Csesarean  operation  from  a  deformed 

dwarf.    Febrile  and  inflammatory  symptoms  speedily  set  in ;  but 

by  the  31st,  these  had,  in  a  great  measure,  disappeared;  the  pulse 

was  110,  and  the  patient's  appetite  had  returned.    The  patient's 

state  continued  to  improve  still  more  up  to  the  6th  February,  or 

till  the  fourteenth  day  after  the  operation,  when  general  uneasiness 

and  stifhess  in  the  movements  of  the  jaw  came  on.    The  masseter 

muscles  were  soon  afiected  with  violent  contractions;  the  poor 

*  Laxxset  for  June  2, 1838,  p.  388. 
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patient  was  unable  to  drink ;  and  the  symptoms  of  tetanus  became 
dearly  established.  The  disease  continued  up  to  the  9th,  the  teta^ 
BUS  affecting  principally  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  and  neck ;  fits  of 
suffocation  supervened,  and  the  patient  at  last  sunk  on  the  seven- 
teenth day  after  delivery,  and  the  fourth  after  the  first  commence^ 
ment  of  tiie  tetanic  symptoms. 

At  the  time  the  tetanus  began,  the  abdominal  wound  was  already 
completely  healed,  except  at  its  lower  angle.  On  dissection,  the 
original  wound  in  the  uterus  was  found  closed,  not  by  the  union  of 
the  edges  of  the  cut  uterus,  but  by  their  close  adhesion  to  the  ante- 
rior wfJl  of  the  abdomen,  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder,  and 
to  a  fold  of  intestine.  Several  small  abscesses  existed  among  the 
peritoneal  adhesions.  .  In  the  spinal  marrow  nothing  was  found 
except  a  very  slight  and  doubtful  softening  at  one  point* 

In  the  following  instance  of  tetanus  supervening  in  a  patient  who 
had  been  previously  the  subject  both  of  a  surgical  operation  and  of 
parturition,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  fetal  attack  of  tetanic 
disease  belongs  to  the  class  of  surgical  or  of  obstetric  cases,  or  per- 
tsioa  to  either.  The  disease  set  in  at  an  unusual  distance  of  time 
ftftar  parturition,  and  at  a  still  longer  date  after  the  surgical  opera- 
tion. 

Case  X  X I  L — ^In  1809,  Mulder  of  Groningen  excised  the  knee- 
joint  of  an  adult  female,  in  whom  articular  disease  had  been  of  long 
standing.  Great  irritative  fever  followed  at  the  end  of  nine  days ; 
imd,  later,  she  suffered  intensely  from  the  knee,  and  from  hectic 
fever.  At  the  lapse  of  two  months  after  the  operation,  she  was 
delivered  of  twins,  and  ultimately  she  died  from  tetanus,  seven 
weeks  after  delivery  and  fifteen  weeks  after  the  operation  for 
excision.* 

Let  me  make  one  ftirther  remark  before  closing  this  list  of 
instances  of  puerperal  tetanus.  Occasionally  cases  of  death  from 
tetanus  after  delivery  are  referred  to  in  English  official  and  tabular 
records,  without  any  special  details  in  regard  to  them  being  given. 
The  following  two  or  three  instwices  are  examples  of  this  remark, 
and  afford  additional  evidence  of  the  fact  that  puerperal  tetanus  is 
not  so  veiy  rare  as  the  total  silence  of  obstetric  works  on  this  sub- 
ject might  lead  us  a  priori  to  suppose. 

Case  XXIH. — The  late  Dr.  Merriman,  in  his  Synopsis  of  Diffi- 

*  Lancet,  for  29th  Febrnary,  1840,  pp.  821-852. 

'  Wacbter's  Dissertatio  de  Articulis  Extirpandis,  OrOningen,  1810. 
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cult  Parturition,  has  published  a  table*  of  the  cause  of  death  in 
childbed,  among  10,190  patients  attended  by  one  physician.  There 
occurred  107  maternal  deaths  in  this  long  list  of  deliveries.  One 
of  these  puerperal  deaths  is  noted  as  having  been  produced  hy 
"  locked  jaw."    But  no  particulars  are  given. 

Cases  XXIV.,  XXV.— From  the  Fourth  Annual  Eeport of  the 
Registrar-General,  it  appears  that,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1840, 
140  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales  died  of  tetanus.  The 
sex  of  the  patients,  in  116  of  these  cases,  is  given  in  the  Report. 
Of  these  116  patients,  ninety-six  were  males,  and  twenty  were 
females.  The  causes  which  led  to  the  attacks  of  tetanus,  in  this 
long  list  of  cases,  are,  of  course,  not  specified.  But,  incidentally, 
it  is  stated  in  the  Report?  that  two  of  the  deaths  fipom  tetanus 
occurred  after  parturition,  "  lock-jaw  caused  by  childbirth"  being 
reported  in  two  cases  in  which  the  patients  were  aged  "  84  and  85 
years."  Thus,  out  of  the  twenty  cases  of  fatal  tetanus  among 
females  during  that  year,  two  at  least,  or  1  in  10,  were  cases  of 
puerperal  tetanus. 

The  relative  frequency  or  rarity  with  which  tetanus  occurs  in 
obstetrical,  as  compared  with  surgical  practice,  could  perhaps  be 
properly  ascertained  by  an  analysis  of  the  official  returns  given  in 
for  a  few  years  to  the  Registrar-General  of  aU  deaths  from  this  dis- 
ease. And  certainly  the  investigation  would  form  an  interesting 
point  of  inquiry  in  puerperal  pathology. 

NATURE  OP   PUERPERAL  TETANUS. 

It  will  be  granted,  I  believe,  by  all  patholo^sts  that  the  existence 
of  an  injury  or  wound  upon  the  external  parts  of  the  body  is  by  fiw 
the  most  common  cause  of  tetanus.  After  abortion  and  parturition 
we  have  the  existence,  upon  the  interior  of  the  uterus,  of  a  similar 
state  of  lesion.  All  authorities  seem  now  generally  agreed  as  to 
the  facts — (1)  that  the  human  decidua  is,  as  was  midntained  in  the 
last  century  by  Krummacher,^  the  thickened  and  hypertrophied 
mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus;  (2)  that  the  epithelial  or  super- 
ficial layer  of  it  separates  from  its  basement,  or  outer,  layer,  in 
abortion  and  after  delivery;  and  (3)  that  this  separation  or  solution 
of  continuity  of  tissue,  as  well  as  the  rupture  of  the  organic  attach- 
ments of  the  placenta  from  the  uterus,  leaves  the  interior  of  this 
organ  so  fiir  in  the  condition  of  an  external  wound,  or  with  a  new 

'  Synopsis  of  Difficult  Parturition,  p.  339.  •  Fourth  Annual  Report,  p.  224. 

*  Membrana  decidua  **  proprie  est  membrana  uteri  interna,  qvtm  post  oonceptioQein  into- 
mescit  et  crassescit,  usque  ad  tertiuro  circiter  graviditatis  mensem,  &c.'' — See  Eiummacher't 
Difsertatio  circa  Velamenta  Ovi  Humant,  1790. 
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or  raw  surface  for  the  time  being  exposed.  Obstetrical  tetanus  has, 
in  this  respect,  an  exciting  cause  essentially  similar  to  surgical 
tetanus.  And  perhaps  the  great  reason  why  this  state  of  lesion  of 
the  interior  of  the  uterus  does  not  more  frequently  give  rise  to 
tetanus  is  simply  this,  that  the  uterus  is  itself  principally,  or  indeed 
ahnost  entirely,  supplied  by  nerves  from  the  sympathetic  system, 
while  apparently,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Curling  and  other  pathologists, 
tetanus  is  an  affection  far  more  easily  excited  by  lesions  of  parts 
supplied  with  nerves  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  than  by  lesions 
of  parts  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  sympathetic  system. 

Tetanus  is  known  to  follow  wounds  very  various  in  their  degree 
and  severity.  "Whether,"  says  Professor  Wood,*  "the  wound  is 
trifling  or  severe  seems  to  be  of  little  consequence,"  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  supervention  of  secondary  tetanus.  By  what  pathological 
mechanism  a  wound  or  lesion  of  a  part  can,  under  any  circum- 
stances, lead  to  an  attack  of  tetanic  disease,  is  an  inquiry  regarding 
which  we  as  yet  possess  little  information ;  and  in  tiiis  respect  the 
production  of  obstetrical  tetanus  is  not  more  obscure  than  the  pro- 
duction of  surgical  tetanus. 

The  disease,  when  developed,  essentially  consists  of  an  exalted  or 
soper-excited  state  of  the  reflex  spinal  system,  or  of  some  segment 
or  portion  of  that  system.  What  circumstances  in  midwifery  or 
Burgeiy  might  possibly,  either  singly  or  in  combination,  produce 
this  state,  and  so  produce  traumatic  tetanus?  In  relation  to  this 
question  I  will  venture  to  make  one  or  two  hypothetical  remarks. 

1.  We  have  in  obstetric  pathology  evidence  almost  amounting  to 
certainty  that  the  analogous  super-excitable  state  of  the  cerebro- 
Bpinal  system  of  nerves  which  gives  rise  to  eclampsia  or  puerperal 
convulsions  is  generally  produced  by  the  existence  of  a  morbid 
poison  in  the  blood.  And  it  seems  not  impossible  that  the  genera- 
tion of  a  special  blood  poison,  at  the  site  of  the  wound  or  else- 
where, may  sometimes  in  the  same  way  give  rise  to  obstetrical  and 
surgical  tetanus.  We  know,  indeed,  that  the  introduction  into  tRe 
blood,  of  particular  vegetable  poisons  is  capable  of  exciting  an  arti- 
ficial disease  quite  analogous  to  tetanus.'  Brucine  and  strychnine 
have  both  of  them,  as  is  well  known,  this  effect.  Abundant  expe- 
riments upon  the  lower  animals,  and  cases  of  poisoning  in  the 

'Practice  of  Medicine,  voL  ii.  p.  746. 

*  BEtcker  has  shown  that  even  after  the  spinal  cord  was  divided  in  dogs,  nux  vomica, 
taken  by  the  moath,  produced  convulsions  in  the  paralyzed  lower  limbs,  which  it  could 
only  affect  and  reach  through  the  blood. — Commentatio,  &c.,  p.  139.  On  the  other  hand, 
Stunint  found  in  the  frog,  that  when  the  lower  half  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  nerves  was 
merely  separa^  from  all  connection  with  the  vascular  system,  no  convulsions  in  the  hind 
extremities  followed  the  use  of  strychnine,  while  the  anterior  extremities  were  affected  as 
ontl — Dntersuchnngen  fiber  die  Rdckenmark,  &c.,  p.  50. 
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human  body,  have  amply  proved  this.*  Tetanus  is  a  frequent  dis- 
ease from  wounds,  &c.,  in  the  horse  and  lower  animals.  Would  it 
not,  in  relation  to  the  possible  humoral  origin  of  the  disease,  be 
worthy  of  trial  whether  the  blood  of  an  animal  dying  of  tetanus  is 
ever  capable  by  transfusion  of  infecting  another  animal  with  the 
same  malady?  The  experiment  is  said  to  have  succeeded  widi  a 
disease  having  many  analogies  with  tetanus,  viz.,  hydrophobia. 
But— 

2.  We  know  further,  with  regard  to  the  tetanizing  effects  of 
strychnine  and  brucine,  that  these  agents  do  not  necessarily  require 
to  circulate  in  the  blood  in  order  to  produce  their  special  effects. 
In  the  lower  animals,  when  strychnine  or  brucine  is  applied  direct^ 
to  the  spinal  cord,  tetanic  effects  speedily  follow;'  and  in  all  proba- 
bility, when  they  are  introduced  into  the  blood,  they  produce  their 
tetanizing  consequences,  by  being  carried  in  the  current  of  the  cir- 
culation to  the  cord — ^thus  toxicologically  influencing  it,  as  if  they 
were  primarily  applied  to  it  Centric  irritation,  or  centric  morbid 
conditions  of  the  cord  (and,  it  maybe,  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system), 
may  lead,  according  to  these  experiments,  to  tetanic  disease,  inde- 
pendently of  any  morbid  state  of  the  blood.  And,  if  the  observa- 
tions of  Sims,  Harrison,  and  others,  are  correct  as  to  the  occasional 
mechanical  origin  of  TrumuB  Nascentium  from  pressure  and  dis- 
placement of  the  occiput  upon  the  medulla*  oblongata,  we  have,  in 
this  obstetrical  instance,  tetanus  resulting — as  it  certainly  some- 
times does  under  other  circumstances — ^from  direct  injuries  or  affec- 
tions of  the  nervous  centres. 

8.  The  appropriate  and  specific  affection  of  the  spinal  cord,  or 
cerebro-spinal  system,  constituting  traumatic  tetanus,  would  appear 
to  be  sometimes,  if  not  always,  a  condition  excited  by  some  influ- 
ence propagated  upwards  along  the  nerves,  from  the  seat  of  the  injury 
or  wound  to  the  central  portions  of  the  nervous  system.  In  proof 
of  this,  we  have  the  &ct  that  occasionally,  as  in  cases  published  by 
Hicks,  Murray,  Larrey,  &c.,  but  not  often,  the  artificial  division  of 
the  nervous  communication  between  the  seat  of  the  wound  and  the 

'  See  details  in  the  works  on  Toxicology.  Thus,  in  a  boy  poisoned  by  false  angustmm 
bark,  which  contains  both  brucine  and  strychnine,  Professor  Emmert  found  that  when  *  ha 
touched  the  patient's  arm,  in  order  to  feel  his  pulse,  a  sudden  and  violent  telanie  spasm  in- 
tervened; the  eyelids  opened  wide;  the  eyes  projected  rigidly  and  immovably;  the  lower 
jaw  was  firmly  compressed  against  the  upper  one;  both  lips  separated  fh>m  one  ar»ocher,  to 
that  the  front  teeth  were  exposed;  the  different  muscles  of  the  face  were  tense;  the  extre- 
mities were  extended  and  rigid;  and  the  spinal  column  and  die  head  were  violently  drawn 
beck."— Romberg's  Manual,  vol.  ii.  p.  129. 

'  In  a  number  of  frogs  Stilling  removed  the  heart,  and,  indeed,  all  the  other  viscera,  and 
applied  to  the  exposed  spinal  cord  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  acetate  of  strychnine.  All  the 
animals  thus  treated  were  rendered  tetanic  in  a  few  minutes.  The  tetanus  was  universal 
over  the  system. 
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neiTons  centres  has  arrested  th^  disease,  when  performed  in  a  very 
early  stage  of  the  attack.  What  the  nature  of  the  transmitted  in- 
floence  may  be,  we  have  at  present  no  means  of  judging.  But  we 
have  analogies  for  the  transmission  itself  in  some  of  the  phenomena 
of  electrical  induction  and  propagation.  And,  let  me  fiirther  add, 
that  the  symptoms  of  tetanus  assimilate  themselves  very  greatly  to 
a  rapid  succession  of  electrical  or  galvanic  currents  transmitted  peri- 
pherally from  a  nervous  trunk  or  centre  to  the  sets  of  muscles 
afiected. 

At  the  present  time  various  physiologists  are  busy  with  recon- 
dite inquiries  into  the  laws  pertaining  to  the  electro-motive  powers 
of  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  of  the  body.  When  our  know- 
ledge of  these  laws  is  more  advanced,  physicians  will,  perhaps,  be 
able  to  deduce  from  ihem  a  more  correct  and  true  pathology  of 
tetanus  and  other  convulsive  diseases. 

TEBATMBNT  OP  PUBEPBRAL  TETANUS. 

According  to  Mr.  Curling,  tetanus  is  not  only  less  frequent  in 
women  than  in  men,  but  it  is  also,  ^^  less  fatal  in  the  female  than  in 
the  male  sex."* 

Out,  however,  of  the  preceding  list  of  twenty-five  cases  of  obste- 
trical tetanus,  only  three  recovered  (Nos.  XTV.,  XV.,  and  XVI.) ; 
and  these  under  opposite  modes  of  management  There  are  two 
other  cases  on  record  of  the  successful  termination  of  puerperal 
tetanus.  The  two  instances  I  allude  to  have  been  reported  by  Dr» 
Symonds  and  Dr.  Currie.  The  true  tetanic  character  of  both  cases 
may  perhaps  admit  of  some  doubt. 

In  his  article  on  Tetanus,  in  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medi- 
cine,' Dr.  Symonds  of  Bristol  speaks  of  the  first  of  these  cases  in 
the  following  words: 

Case  XXVI. — "  We  remember,"  says  Dr.  Symonds,  "  attending 
a  young  woman,  who  was  seized  with  lock-jaw  soon  irfter  delivery 
of  a  still-bom  and  premature  foetus ;  but  the  affection  readily  gave 
way  to  a  turpentine  iigection,  and  we  looked  upon  it  as  a  mere 
aympathetic  accident." 

The  other  case  of  recovery  from  puerperal  tetanus,  which  I  have 
adverted  to  above,  is  mentioned  by  the  late  Dr.  Currie  of  Liverpool 
in  an  essay  on  the  treatment  of  tetanus  and  other  convulsive  dis- 
eases by  the  cold  bath  and  cold  efiusion,  which  he  published  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  "Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London." 

*  Treatise,  p.  29.  •  CyclopcBdia  of  Practical  Medicine,  vol.  iv.  p.  874. 
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In  this  essay  he  details  six  instances  of  tetanus.    He  gives  the  few 
following  particulars  regarding  the  puerperal  case : 

Case  XXVJLL. — ^A  poor  woman, "  in  consequence  of  difficult  lab<»r, 
and,  as  she  imagined,  of  local  injury  in  some  part  of  the  uterus,  was 
seized  with  the  spasmtts  eynicaSy  locked  jaw,  and  other  symptoms  of 
tetanus.  She  was  immediately  taken  to  the  cold  bath,  and  thrown 
into  it,  with  good  effects.  The  spasms  disappeared,  and  though 
they  afterwards  returned  in  a  slight  degree,  they  gave  way  entirely 
to  a  second  immersion." 

Supposing  these  two  instances  of  recovery  to  have  been  instances 
of  genuine  tetanus,  it  would  still  appear,  from  the  evidence  of  all 
the  cases  which  I  have  collected,  that  puerperal  tetanus  is  nearly  as 
fatal  as  surgical  tetanus,  for,  out  of  the  whole  twenty-seven  examples 
collected,  twenty-two  died  and  five  recovered ;  or,  the  disease  was 
fatal  in  the  proportion  of  four  out  of  every  five  persons  attacked. 
Dr.  Lawrie  has  calculated  surgical  tetanus  to  be  fatal  in  seven  out 
of  every  eight  who  are  seized ;  but,  like  Mr.  Curling,  he  believee 
surgical  tetanus  in  females  to  be  less  fatal  than  this. 

In  such  a  communication  as  the  present,  it  would  be  out  of  place 
to  dilate  on  all  the  means  usually  recommended  for  the  treatment 
of  tetanus.  Let  me  merely  remark  that,  in  obstetrical  tetanus,  no 
kind  of  local  treatment  to  the  seat  of  the  original  uterine  lesion 
could  be  well  applied,  or  would  probably  be  of  any  avail,  if  applied. 
And,  as  to  co7t%titvtional  means,  perhaps  the  most  important  are— 

1«^,  The  greatest  possible  quietude  and  isolation  of  the  patient 
from  all  irritation,  corporeal  or  mental,  during  the  course,  and  for 
some  time  even  after  the  resolution,  of  the  disease. 

2(2,  The  special  avoidance  of  painftil  and  generally  impracticable 
attempts  at  opening  the  mouth  in  order  to  swallow ;  but  sustaining 
the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  allaying  thirst  by  enemata,  or  by 
fluids  applied  to  the  general  surfitce  of  the  body. 

8(2,  K  there  is  any  well-grounded  hope  of  irritating  matters 
lodged  in  the  bowels,  acting  as  an  exciting  pr  aggravating  cause,  to 
sweep  out  the  intestinal  canal  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease 
with  an  appropriate  enema. 

4fA,  To  relax  the  tonic  spasms  of  the  affected  muscles,  and  dimi- 
nish the  exalted  reflex  excitability  of  the  spinal  system  by  sedatives, 
or  antispasmodics,  with  the  prospect  of  either  directly  subduing  this 
morbid  reflex  excitability,  or  of  warding  off  the  immediate  dangers 
of  the  disease,  and  allowing  the  case  to  pass  on,  fix>m  an  acute 
and  dangerous  attack,  to  a  subacute,  and  &r  more  hopeful  and 
tractable  form  of  the  malady. 
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Various  sedatives  and  antispasmodics  have  been  recommended  to 
fulfil  this  last  most  vital  and  important  indication  in  the  treatment 
of  tetanus — as  belladonna,  stramonium,  hemlock,  henbane,  musk, 
camphor,  Indian  hemp,  hydrocyanic  acid,  valerian,  camphor,  &c. 
Perhaps  the  two  drugs  of  this  class  that  have  hitherto  been  most 
used,  and  most  relied  upon,  are  opium  by  the  mouth  and  tobacco 
by  enema.  But  certainly  we  have  no  decided  evidence  of  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  opium,  even  in  the  most  heroic  doses ;  and  it  seems 
doubtful  even  if  this  and  other  such  medicines  are  readily  or  at  all 
absorbed  fix)m  the  stomach  and  upper  part  of  the  intestinal  canal 
in  cases  of  acute  tetanus.  Tobacco  in  the  form  of  enema  has 
doubtless  often  acted  most  fevorably  in  arresting  the  spasms ;  but 
it  is  a  drug,  the  action  of  which  is  not  easily  or  safely  kept  up  with 
that  degree  of  constancy  which  is  required  in  acute  tetanus^  Lat- 
terly, the  antispasmodic  action  of  sulphuric  ether  and  chloroform 
has  been  repeatedly  employed  to  allay  that  exalted  state  of  the 
reflex  nervous  system,  and  to  relax  that  resulting  tonic  contraction 
of  the  maxillary  and  other  muscles,  which  constitutes  the  essence 
of  tetanus.  Medical  men  may  yet  discover  therapeutic  agents,  to 
be  introduced  into  the  body  by  inhalation  or  otherwise,  the  action 
of  which  will  be  as  directly  anti-tetanic  in  their  effects,  as  strych- 
nine is  directly  tetanic  in  its  properties ;  and  such  agents,  if  they 
were  otherwise  innocuous,  would  form  the  proper  remedies  for 
tetanus.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  in  future,  physicians  will  probably 
seek  for  therapeutic  remedies  in  the  same  way,  and  upon  the  same 
principles,  as  toxicologists  search  for  antidotes  to  poisons.  Chloro- 
fi)rm  in  sufficient  doses  act^  as  a  direct  sedative  upon  the  reflex 
nervous  system,  and  upon  exalted  muscular  contractility.  In  con- 
fiequence  of  this  action,  it  affords  us  one  of  the  surest  and  most 
manageable  means  of  allaying  common  convulsive  attacks ;  and  it 
has  now  also,  according  to  the  reports  in  periodical  medical  litera- 
ture, been  repeatedly  successful  in  the  treatment  of  traumatic 
tetanus,^  whilst  it  has  apparently  also  repeatedly  failed  in  subduing 
the  more  acute  forms  of  the  disease.  Perhaps  some  of  the  jfeilures 
have  arisen  from  the  patient  not  being  kept  sufficiently  deeply  and 
continuously  under  the  action  of  the  drug.  If  used  in  tetanus,  its 
action  will  require  to  be  sustained  for  many  hours,  or  oftener,  per- 
haps, for  many  days.  And  there  is  abundant  proof  of  the  safety 
with  which  its  continuous  action  may  be  kept  up  under  proper  care 
and  watching.  For  instance,  a  few  months  ago  I  saw,  with  Dr. 
Combe,  a  case  of  convulsions  of  the  most  severe  and  apparently 
hopeless  kind  in  an  infant  of  six  weeks.    The  disease  at  once 

*  See,  for  example,  Dr.  Ranking^s  Abstract,  vol.  ix.  p.  289  (three Fuccessful  cases);  British 
and  Foreign  Medical  ReTiew  for  1851,  p.  464  (two  successful  cases),  &c. 
TOL.  IL  6 
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yielded,  and  ultimately  altogether  disappeared,  under  the  action  ci 
chloroform,  which  required  to  be  used  almost  continuously  for  thir- 
teen days ;  as  much  as  100  ounces  of  the  drug  being  used  during 
the  period.  After  all  tendency  to  convulsions  at  last  ceased,  the 
little  patient  rapidly  grew,  and  is  at  the  present  moment  a  very 
strong,  healthy  child.  In  a  case  of  the  successful  treatment  of 
traumatic  tetanus,  by  Dr.  Dusch,  above  sixty  ounces  of  chloroform 
were  employed.^  Let  me  close  these  remarks  with  a  ca^e  of  puer- 
peral tetanus  treated  with  chloroform. 

Case  AAV  ILL— In  the  following  letter,  dated  20th  January,  1854, 
Professor  Lawrie,  of  Glasgow,  has  kindly  communicated  to  me  the 
encouraging  results,  so  far  as  they  go,  of  an  example  of  the  disease 
which  is  at  present  under  his  care : 

"  Mrs.  B— — ,  a  fine  young  woman,  set.  24,  in  the  third  month  of 
her  third  pregnancy,  miscarried  on  the  4th  of  this  month  (January, 
1854).  She  lost  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood,  and  requir^ 
plugging,  cold,  and  pressure,  but  was  so  well  on  Sunday,  the  8th, 
that  I  ceased  my  attendance.  On  Thursday,  tlie  12th,  she  com- 
plained of  stiffiiess  about  the  neck  and  lower  jaw,  but  not  suspect- 
ing the  nature  of  her  illness,  she  did  not  send  for  me  till  late  on 
Saturday,  the  14th.  I  found  trismus  well-marked — ^the  spasm  not 
extending  beyond  the  neck — and  the  pulse  nearly  natural.  Every 
attempt  to  swallow  gave  great  pain,  and  produced  a  spasm  in  the 
muscles  of  the  neck. and  larynx,  which  threatened  instant  suffoca- 
tion. I  forbade  all  attempts  at  swallowing,  ordered  nutritive  ene- 
mata  with  50  or  100  drops  of  laudanum  every  six  hours,  and  pectra 
to  the  neck,  with  aconite  and  chloroform.  There  was  little  change 
till  the  night  of  Monday,  the  16th,  when  the  pulse  had  risen  to  120, 
and  the  spasms  had  greatly  increased,  but  had  hardly  extended  be- 
yond the  neck;  deglutition  was  impossible.  I  immediately  ex- 
hibited chloroform,  which  acted  admirably,  and  gave  instant  relie£ 
I  taught  her  husband  and  mother  how  to  use  it,  and  she  has  since 
been  more  or  less  constantly,  and  nearly  continuously,  under  its  in- 
fluence. Thursday,  18th,  the  pulse  was  96,  and  she  swallowed  with 
comparative  ease.  To-day,  Friday,  20th,  she  is  not  quite  so  well ; 
the  pulse  is  108,  the  abdominal  muscles  rather  tense,  and  the  rectum 
will  not  retain  the  enemata.  For  this  last  occurrence  I  was  of 
course  prepared;  and,  since  the  15th,  she  has  been  carefully  rubbed 
with  oil,  butter,  and  cream.  She  still  swallows  tolerably  well.  My 
prognosis  in  this  case  was  from  the  first  serious,  for  although  the 
pulse  was  natural,  and  the  spasms  had  not  extended  beyond  the 
neck,  deglutition   was   nearly  impossible,  and    suffocation    was 

*  Ranking's  Abstract,  vol.  xviL  p.  63. 
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often  imminent.  One  symptom  I  have  forgotten,  which  is  often 
one  of  the  most  distressing — ^a  constant  cough  from  accumulated 
mucus,  which  cannot  be  raised  or  got  rid  of.  In  two  days  it  has 
disappeared.  I  now  anticipate  recovery.  The  treatment  has  been 
negative,  with  the  exception  of  the  chloroform,  which  has  been 
most  useful.  I  attribute  the  improvement  on  the  17th  and  18th 
entirely  to  it ;  and  if  Mrs.  B.  recovers,  she  will  owe  her  life  to  your 
invaluable  discoveiy."* 

Even  when  not  curative  of  tetanus,  the  use  of  chloroform  has 
proved  of  no  small  service  in  relieving  the  sufferings  and  agonies  of 
flie  patient.  Thus,  in  a  fatal  case  of  puerperal  tetanus  already 
detailed  in  a  preceding  page  (Case  V.),  the  medical  gentleman  who 
drew  up  the  case  observes,  "  We  had  the  just  comfort  of  finding  the 
paroxysms  materially  alleviated  by  chloroform,  which  was  used 
during  the  last  sixteen  hours  of  the  patient's  life.  '  Chloroform  ! 
chloroform !'  was  the  poor  sufferer's  anxious  exclamation  whenever 
she  felt  the  spasms  impending,  and  comparative  tranquillity  speedily 
Mowed  its  application  each  time."  Our  practical  power  over  the 
most  rapid  and  fatal  forms  of  tetanus,  perhaps  amounts  yet  to  little 
more  than  a  "meditatio  mortis."  But  even  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings attendant  upon  such  a  dreadfril  disease,  should  we  effect  no 
more,  and  to  produce  a  state  of  euthanasia,  is  surely  an  object 
worthy  of  the  best  directed  efforts  of  the  medical  art.  "  Pliysi- 
cians,"  says  Bacon,  "  do  make  a  kind  of  scruple  and  religion  to 
stay  with  the  patient  after  the  disease  is  deplored ;  whereas,  in  my 
judgment,  they  ought  both  to  inquire  the  skill,  and  to  give  the  at- 
tendances for  the  fitcilitating  and  the  assuaging  of  the  pains  and 
agonies  of  death."* 


FATTY  DEGENERATION  OF  THE  MUSCULAR  STRUCTURE 
OF  THE  UTERUS  AFTER  DELIVERY. 

(Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  March,  1854.) 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Edin.  Med.  Chirurg.  Society,  1st  Feb.  1854, 
Dr.  Simpson  exhibited  the  uterus  of  a  woman  who  had  died  some 
days  after  delivery,  to  demonstrate  its  fiatty  degeneration  under  the 
microscope,  and  remarked  that  in  the  uterus  after  delivery  this 
peculiar  change  occurred  as  a  normal  condition;  the  decrease  of 

*  Subsequently  to  ihe  publication  of  this  essay  in  the  Monthly  Medical  Journal  the  patient 
nnk  under  the  continuance  of  the  disease. 

*  Montagu's  Edit,  of  Bacon's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  166. 
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the  organ  in  size  being  consequent  on  the  fetty  degeneration  of  flie 
muscular  tissue,  and  its  subsequent  absorption  in  the  form  of  &t 
This  involution  of  the  uterus  commenced,  he  thought,  at  the 
mucous  surface,  and  radiated  outwards,  from  the  inner  to  the  outer 
layers  of  the  organ,  being  at  first  most  marked  internally. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  uterine  walls,  or  rather  of  a  limited 
part  or  layer  of  them,  from  previous  inflammatory  or  irritative 
disease — or  from  its  mistimed  occurrence  before  delivery — seems  a 
condition  leading  in  some  cases  to  rupture  or  laceration  during 
labor. 


PERINEAL  FISTULA 

LEFT  BY  THE  TRANSIT  OF  THE  INFANT  THROUGH  THE  PERXNEUIL 

(From  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science  for  July,  1855.) 

Thb  length  of  the  perineum  in  the  adult  virgin  female  is  usually 
stated  by  anatomists  to  vaiy  from  one  inch  to  one  inch  and  a  half; 
but  it  is  very  frequently  found  shortened  in  women  who  have  borne 
a  family,  from  the  liability  of  its  anterior  portion  to  become  more 
or  less  fissured  and  lacerated  during  the  passage  of  the  child's  head 
and  shoulders.* 

In  consequence  of  the  natural  shortness  of  the  perineum,  it  looks 
a  priori  almost  impossible  that  the  child  and  its  appendages  should 
ever  be  propelled  directly  through  it  during  labor,  while  the  orifice 
of  the  vulva  and  anus  were  left  entire.  But  the  state  of  the  peri- 
neum is  very  different  in  the  stage  of  labor  immediately  preceding 
the  expulsion  of  the  child,  fit)m  what  it  is  in  the  non-parturient 
condition.  By  the  time  the  child's  head  at  last  fully  dilates  the  ex- 
ternal parts  in  labor,  the  perineum  is  so  stretched,  that  it  has  become 
thin  and  lacerable,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  enormously  in- 
creased and  expanded  in  all  its  superficial  dimensions.  The  peri- 
neum when  thus  distended  by  the  child's  head  has  been  found  to 
measure  six  inches  in  breadth,  or  from  one  tuberosity  of  the  ischium 
to  the  other ;  and  in  length  three  inches  or  more  from  the  posterior 
commissure  of  the  vaginal  orifice  backward  to  the  anterior  commis- 
sure of  the  dilated  and  elongated  orifice  of  the  rectum ;  or  as  much 
sometimes  as  seven  inches  from  the  fourchette  to  the  point  of  ih« 
coccyx.  When  the  perineum  is  thus  attenuated  and  expanded,  like 
a  thin  cap  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  child  previously  to  its  expul- 
sion, it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a  fissure  occurring  in  the  centre  of 

*  See  remarks  on  the  frequency  of  its  rupture,  in  Tol.  i.  p.  367. 
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the  stretched  perineal  structures  would  readily  enougli  tear  and 
extend  under  the  strong  expulsive  efforts  of  parturition,  so  as  to 
allow  the  head  of  the  foetus  to  pass  through  the  accidental  opening ; 
and  if  the  resulting  lacerations  assume,  however  irregularly,  the 
fonns  of  X,  T,  or  V,  with  their  diverging  lines  passing  somewhat 
on  either  side  of,  but  without  rupturing  intOy  the  orifices  of  the  rec- 
tum behind,  or  the  vulva  in  front,  we  may  have  the  infant,  cord,  and 
placenta  traversing  the  perineum,  while  the  rectal  and  vaginal 
canals  remain  entire  and  intact. 

Instances  in  which  the  infant  and  its  appendages  were  thus  bom 
and  expelled  through  a  central  aperture  in  the  perineum,  have  been 
published  by  Nedey,  Coutouly,  Merriman,  and  various  other  accou- 
cheurs ;  and  references  to  most  of  the  recorded  cases  of  this  singu- 
lar lesion  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Moreau,*  Duparcque,* 
and  Dr.  Chnrchill,^  upon  the  subject. 

None  of  these  authors  specially  allude  to  any  examples  of  a  fistu- 
lous opening  remaining  subsequently  in  the  perineum,  as  a  result 
and  a  proof  of  the  perforation  of  it  in  the  process  of  parturition.  Such 
a  result  indeed  appears  to  be  very  rare,  in  consequence  of  the  edges 
of  the  lacerated  woxmd  almost  always  perfectly  uniting,  under  com- 
mon surgical  care  and  treatment,  subsequently  to  delivery.  A  pre- 
paration in  the  Obstetric  Museum  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
presents,  however,  an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  and  is  a  well- 
marked  instance  of  that  rare  lesion,  viz.,  perineal  fistula  in  the 
female. 

Casb  L — The  patient  was  attended  during  her  first  labor  by  a 
practitioner  in  the  west  of  Scotiand.  The  labor — as  he  subsequently 
informed  me — was  tedious,  particularly  during  the  advance  of  the 
head  through  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis.  After  the  perineum  had 
hecome  much  stretched  and  distended  by  the  child's  head,  and  when 
the  artificial  support  of  it  by  the  hand  happened  to  be  for  a  short 
time  withdrawn,  a  very  strong  expulsive  effort  supervened,  and  the 
practitioner  was  recalled  to  the  patient  in  consequence  of  her  loud 
cries.  To  his  surprise  he  found  the  head  passing,  or  in  fact,  already 
nearly  entirely  passed  through  a  rent  in  the  perineum ;  and  the  next 
pam  expelled  the  body  of  the  child  through  the  same  opening. 
Through  this  same  perineal  perforation,  the  cord  and  placenta  were 
deUvered.  The  sphincter  ani  and  the  anterior  edge  or  fourchette  of 
the  perineum  remained  untouched.  The  sides  of  the  laceration  did 
not  entirely  unite.    A  year  subsequently  to  her  delivery,  I  saw  her, 

*  Kevue  Medicale,  for.  Juno,  1830 ;  or,  Moreau's  Trait^  des  Accouchemens,  vol.  ii.  p.  462, &c. 
'  Ht*toire  des  Ruptures  de  TUtems,  p.  368,  &c. 
'  Diseases  of  PregDancy  and  Childbed,  p.  403. 
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along  with  the  late  Dr.  Dawson  of  Bathgate,  under  whose  care  she 
had  come  with  symptoms  of  phthisis.  The  perineal  fistula  still 
remained,  and,  as  we  found  on  a  post-mortem  examination  some 
months  subsequently,  it  was  about  the  size  of  the  barrel  of  a  goose- 
quill.  The  opening  was  situated  about  half  an  inch  behind  tiie 
posterior  commissure  of  the  vulva.  The  perineum  was  veiy  thin 
at  the  site  of  the  fistula,  and  converging  lines  of  old  cicatrices  TV'ere 
still  visible  on  its  mucous  surface.  But  its  anterior  edge,  or  four- 
chette,  was  strong  and  dense,  and  placed  unusually  fiwr  forwards  over 
the  vaginal  orifice. 

I  have  only  been  able  to  find  on  record  two  other  cases  in  any 
way  analogous,  of  perineal  fistula  originating  in  perineal  perfora- 
tion during  labor.  They  are  described  by  Marter  of  Koeningsberg^ 
and  Halmagrand'  of  Paris. 

Case  n. — ^In  a  primiparous  woman,  to  whose  assistance  Marter 
was  summoned  by  a  midwife,  he  found  the  head  of  the  child  already 
passing  through  a  central  laceration  in  the  perineum.  The  child  was 
speedily  pushed  by  the  strong  pains  that  were  present  through  the 
abnormal  aperture,  and  the  placenta  afterwards  followed  throngh 
the  same  crucial-shaped  laceration.  Inflammation  of  the  lips  of  the 
wound  subsequently  occurred,  and,  despite  of  the  use  of  Ugatores, 
a  perineal  fistula  remained,  by  which  the  menses  escaped  during  the 
two  subsequent  years.  She  tiien  again  became  pregnant ;  and  this 
second  child  was  bom  naturally  by  the  vulva. 

Case  DI. — In  1888,  a  patient  applied  to  Halmagrand  some  time 
after  delivery,  with  a  perineal  perforation  not  yet  cicatrized,  and 
forming  a  communication  with  the  vagina.  He  cut  the  anterior 
bridle  of  the  perineum,  which  was  slender,  made  raw  the  edges  of 
the  fistula,  and  brought  them  together  by  the  apposition  of  the 
thighs  alone.  Reunion  and  cicatrization  took  place  in  a  few  days. 
The  patient  was  subsequently  confined  without  any  renewal  of  ihe 
perineal  lesion. 

To  the  preceding  remarks,  let  me  merely  add  that,  as  a  means 
of  preventing  central  perineal  laceration,  and  the  chance,  conse- 
quently, of  perineal  fistula  as  a  result,  we  have  to  trust  to — 1st. 
The  common  methodic  manual  support  of  the  perineum,  so  as  to 
save  excess  of  pressure  upon  it,  while  at  the  same  time  we  push  the 
head  forward  to  the  vaginal  opening— a  means  which,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  Denman  and  LachapeUe,  succeeded  in  preventing  the  child's 
head  ftom  passing  through  the  perineum,  after  its  central  structures 

^  Siebold^s  Journal  flir  Geburtskunde,'  vol.  ix.  p.  726. 
'  Demonstratioiit  des  AoooochAments,  p.  577. 
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were  split  and  burst;  2d.  Delivery  of  the  hoa4,  and:  its  proper 
guidance  tiirongh  the  vulva  by  the  forceps,  as  haA  been  eflected  by 
D'Ontrepont,  Huter,  and  Braun,  in  cases  in  which  this  accident  was 
impending ;  and,  3dly.  Lateral  incisions,  if  absolutely  necessary,  of 
Ihe  anterior  edge  of  the  perineum;  for  in  this,  as  in  the  more  com- 
mon longitudinal  forms  of  ruptured  perineum,  it  is,  I  believe, 
better  practice  to  make  one  or  two  slight  cuts  on  either  side  of  the 
fourchette,  so  as  to  regulate  the  site  and  direction  of  the  lacerations 
that  must  occur,  rather  than  leave  theii*  form  and  their  character  to 
mere  chance  alone.  It  is  always  an  infinitely  more  important 
matter  to  save  the  sphincter  of  the  anus  than  the  sphincter  of  the 
vagina. 


COLLODION  AS  AN  APPLICATION  TO  SORE  NIPPLES. 

(From  Edinbuis^  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  July,  1848,  p.  49.) 

Thbrb  is  one  extremely  painful  and  unmanageable  form  of  ulcer 
in  which  I  have  applied  collodion  with  perfect  success.  I  allude  to 
fissures  at  the  base  of  the  nipple.  Most  practitioners  know  well 
the  agony  that  some  mothers  undergo  in  consequence  of  this  appa- 
rently slight  disease :  the  ulcer  or  fissure  being  renewed  and  torn 
open  with  each  application  of  the  child.  In  two  such  cases  I  lately 
united  the  edges  of  the  fissures,  and  covered  them  over  with  the 
solution  of  gun-cotton,  making  the  layer  pretty  strong.  It  acted 
raccessfully,  by  maintaining  the  edges  so  firmly  together  that  they 
were  not  again  re-opened  by  the  suction  of  the  infant.  The  gun- 
cotton  dressing  is  not  like  otlier  dressings,  affected  by  the  moisture 
of  the  child's  mouth;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  securing  rest  to  the 
part,  it  allows  complete  adhesion  and  cicatrization  speedily  to  take 
place.    It  is  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  little  olive  oil. 

'  Extracted  from  Proceedings  of  Edin.  MedicO'Cbirurgical  Society,  May,  1848. 
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PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE 
PRODUCTS  OP  CONCEPTION. 


ON  THE  ATTITUDE  AND  POSITIONS,  NATUEAL  AND 
PRETERNATURAL,  OF  THE 

F(ETUS  IN  UTERO.' 

(From  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  January,  1849,  p.  423.) 

In  numerous  important  points,  the  physiology  of  the  human 
foetus  varies  from  the  physiology  of  the  human  adult.  The  me- 
chanism of  some  of  the  highest  functions  in  the  economy  is  difterent 
in  the  one  from  what  it  is  in  the  other.  The  mode,  for  instance, 
in  which  nutrition  is  eflfected  in  the  infant,  hefore  it  leaves  the 
uterus,  differs  greatly  from  the  mode  in  which  nutrition  is  conducted 
in  the  individual  after  birth.  The  means  by  which  respiration  is 
accomplished  during  intra-uterine  life  are  very  different  from  the 
means  by  which  it  is  accomplished  during  extra-uterine  life.  The 
mechanism  and  course  of  the  circulation  is  not  the  same  in  these  two 
states  of  existence.  After  birth  the  circulation  is  double,  systemiC| 
and  pulmonic;  before  birth  it  is  carried  on  as  a  single  circulation, 
by  an  apparatus  intended  afterwards,  and  intimately,  to  serve  for  a 
double  circulation.  The  common  attituae  fend  position  of  the 
foetus  and  adult  are  equally  different.  The  adult  in  his  waking  state, 
and  whether  walking  or  standing,  carries  the  body  vertically,  with 
the  head  uppermost.  The  foetus  in  utero,  for  some  time  before 
birth,  usually  also  carries  the  body  vertically,  but  with  the  head 

I  Read  before  Edinburgh  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  December  13,  1848. 

Dr.  Simpson  made  a  previous  communication  on  this  subject  to  the  Edinburgh  Obstetric 
Society  in  1843.  The  above  memoir  contains  the  views  then  expressed,  in  a  more  matured 
form.  Similar  opinions  were  supported  by  him  at  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  Decem- 
ber 20th,  1854,  and  are  reported  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  for  February,  1855. — (£i>.) 
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placed  undermost.    The  position  of  the  head  in  relation  to  the  body 

differs  in  the  two  states  of  being — ^in  the  adult  it  is  placed  higher 

than  the  body,  in  the  foetus  it  is  placed  lower  than  the  body. 
At,  and  for  some  time  before,  ^ 

the  lull  period  of  utero-gestation,  ^*«-  ^• 

the  mode  in  which  the  child  is 

situated  in  utero  is  generally  as 

follows  :* — The  trunk  and  spine 

are  usually  slightly  curved,  and 

the  head  is  bent  forwards,  with 

the  chin    approaching  towards 

the  sternum.  The  thighs  are 
drawn  upwards,  fmd  flexed  upon 
the  abdomen ;  and  the  legs  are 
flexed  and  laid  along  the  pos- 
terior surfaces  of  the  thighs. 
The  feet^  which  are  sometimes 
crossed,  are  thus  placed  near  the 
nates,  and  in  front  of  them.  In 
the  interspace  between  the  knees 
and  fiice  the  upper  extremities  are 
situated,  the  arms  being  laid 
across  the  sides  of  the  thorax,  and  the  forearms  flexed  and  crossed 
in  flx)nt  of  the  chest.*  The  whole  foetus  is  thus  flexed  and  rolled  up 
mtosijx  ovoid  mcLss,  of  such  a  form  as  to  occupy  the  least  possible 
space.  One  end  of  the  ovoid  is  formed  by  the  head,  the  other  by  the 
breech  of  the  child." 

'  Throagh  the  kindnew  of  Profesaor  Goodsir,  I  am  enabled  to  give,  in  Fig.  3,  a  sketch  of 
die  attitude  of  the  foetus  in  a  subject  brought  into  the  dissecting  'rooms  during  the  present 
winter.  She  had  died  of  cholera,  near  the  full  time  of  utero-gestation.  The  placenta  is  seen 
litoated  on  the  right  side  of  the  uterus,  opposite  the  right  foot  of  the  infant.  In  injecting  the 
Tessels,  some  wax  escaped  in  the  interspace  between  the  two  feet,  and  probably  slightly 
altered  their  position. 

•*The  most  common  situation  of  the  extremities  is  not  to  be  determined,  as  they  are 
finnd  to  be  a  little  different  in  different  dissections ;  and  in  the  living  body  they  vary  almost 
every  moment :  thence  the  bands  are  seen  indiscriminately  on  the  head  or  face,  or  across 
one  another,  or  around  the  knees  or  legs,  or  the  legs  are  sometimes  extended,  and  the  feet 
are  placed  by  the  face,  or  one  in  that  position,  and  the  other  contracted  and  the  foot  down- 
vards.'- — Dr.  William  Hunter's  Anatomical  Description  of  the  Gravid  Uterus,  p.  62. 

'  ^  The  foetus  in  utero,"  says  Hunter,  ^  is  naturally  contracted  into  an  oval  form,  adapted 
to  the  figure  and  circumstances  of  its  habitation.  The  vertex  of  the  head  makes  one  end  of 
the  oval  and  the  nates  the  other.  One  side  or  edge  of  the  oval  is  formed  by  the  occiput,  the 
lack  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  incurvated  trunk ;  the  other  is  made  by  the  forehead,  and 
the  mass  of  contracted  and  conglomerated  limbs.  The  chin  is  close  to  the  breast,  the  trunk 
it  bent  forwards,  the  knees  are  close  to  the  fore  parts  of  the  hypochondria,  the  legs  drawn  to 
the  back  parts  of  the  thighs ;  the  feet,  or  lower  parts  of  the  legs,  decussating  each  other;  and 
the  upper  extremities  contracted  into  the  vacant  space  betwixt  the  forehead  and  knees." — 
Ad  Anatomical  Description  of  the  Human  Gravid  Uterus,  1794,  p.  62. 
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This  ovoid  is,  in  obstetric  practice,  found  to  be  placed  over  or  to 
present  at,  the  os  uteri  at  the  time  of  labor,  in  three  difterent 
modes.  1.  In  a  large  majority  of  cases,  the  head  or  cephalic  end 
of  this  ovoid  mass  is  placed  lowest  in  the  uterus,  and  consequently 
presents  at  the  time  of  birth.  2.  Sometimes,  however,  the  nates  or 
pelvic  extremity  of  the  foetal  ovoid  is  the  lowest  and  presenting 
part.  3.  Still  more  rarely  the  foetus  is  placed  with  its  long  axis 
lying  transversely  to  the  long  axis  of  the  uterus,  and  the  presenting 
part  is  the  side  of  the  ovoid  mass  of  the  foetus;  or,  more  strictiy 
speaking,  one  of  the  shoulders  or  arms. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  in  which  these  three 
leading  genera  of  positions  or  presentations  of  the  foetus  at  the  fnll 
time  of  pregnancy  occurred  in  four  large  reports  of  cases  famished 
by  Lachapelle,  Boivin,  Clarke,  and  Collins. 

Table  of  the  Belative  Number  of  Cotes  in  which  the  Pretentation  of  the  Child  wa$  found 
Cephalic^  Pelvic^  and  Transverte. 


Total  No.  of 
CMefl. 

No.ofHMd 

No.ofP«Mo 
Presentations. 

NaofTransmse 

Lachapelle, 
Boivin, 
Clarke, 
ColIiDR, 

37,126 
20,517 
10  387 
16,654 

35,550 
19,810 
10.094 
16,102 

1390 
611 
245 
504 

186 
96 
48 
48 

Total, 

84,684 

81,556 

2750 

378 

Proportions, 

96  in  100 

1  in  31 

1  in  224 

The  preceding  table  shows  the  immense  proportion  of  cases  in 
which  the  head  of  the  child  is  placed  over  the  os  uteri,  and  presents 
at  the  full  term  of  pregnwicy.  In  the  above  table,  head  presentar 
tions  are  in  frequency,  in  proportion  to  all  other  presentations,  as 
26  to  1.  The  presentation  of  the  pelvic  extremity  of  the  ovoid  of 
the  foetus  is,  to  that  of  the  cephalic  extremity,  as  1  to  82.  The  pre- 
sentation of  the  pelvic  extremity,  and  its  frequency  in  comparison 
to  that  of  the  head,  is  as  1  to  32,  according  to  Besormeaux;  as  1  to 
83,  according  to  Osiander;  as  1  to  84,  according  to  Cams;  as  1  to 
35  according  to  Meckel.'  The  transverse  position  of  the  foetufl, 
with  its  long  axis  across,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of,  the 
uterus,  is  by  far  the  rarest  of  the  three  forms  of  presentation.  In 
the  preceding  table  of  cases  it  occurred  only  once  in  every  224 
labors.  Eigby*  estimates  it  as  occurring  in  about  1  in  every  230 
cases ;  ChurchilP  estimates  it  as  occurring  in  1  out  of  every  261 
labors. 

1  See  Adelon's  Pliysiologie,  tom.  !▼.  p.  160,  and  Burdaoh*a  Physiologie,  tom.  iv.  p.  224. 
«  System  of  Midwifery,  p.  167.  ■  Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery,  p.  356. 
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Various  opinions,  and  modifications  of  opinion,  have  been  sug- 
gested in  order  to  explain  why  the  head  of  the  infant  is  thus,  before 
birth,  usually  placed  lowest  and  over  the  os  uteri,  and  why  some 
special  circumstances  should  occasionally  change  this  law,  and  pro- 
duce malpositions.  None  of  the  doctrines  hitherto  proposed  seem 
to  have  at  all  proved  satisfactory.  Indeed,  so  much  so  is  this  the 
case,  that  latteriy  some  authors  have  looked  upon  any  successful 
inquiry  into  the  causation  of  the  attitude  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  as  a 
matter  beyond  the  legitimate  limits  of  physiological  investigation. 
Thus,  M.  Virey*  has  strongly  argued  that  we  ought  to  content  our- 
selves with  considering  the  fact  of  the  position  of  the  head  of  the 
foetus  opposite  the  os  uteri,  simply  as  an  ultimate  law  in  animal 
physiology,  and  a  law  quite  general  to  the  whole  animal  kingdom. 
The  law  is  perhaps  not  so  general  as  M.  Virey  supposes.*  But 
granting  that  it  were  even  universal,  still  this  admission  could  form 
no  kind  of  logical  reason  against  the  propriety  of  investigating  how 
in  man,  or  in  any  other  species,  the  e^ct  in  question  is  accom- 
plished, and  what  mechanism  is  employed  by  nature  for  its  produc- 
tion. At  all  events,  if  such  an  investigation  be  improper,  then 
ahnost  all  our  other  physiological  investigations  are  equally  so. 
Every  animal,  from  the  lowest  zoophyte  up  to  man,  respires,  is 
nourished,  and  is  propagated  by^eneration.  In  other  words,  re- 
spiration, nutrition,  and  reproduction,  are  all  of  them  ultimate  and 
general  laws  in  the  animal  kingdom;  but  their  being  so  surely  fur- 
nishes no  reason  for  discarding  all  physiological  inquiry  regarding 
them,  and  would  not  entitle  us  to  argue,  as  M.  Virey  does,  that  it 
IB  hence  hopeless  and  improper  to  attempt  to  trace,  for  example, 
regarding  reproduction  o;*  respiration,  the  variety  of  means  and 
mechanism  by  which  these  ultimate  laws  are  brought  about  and 
accompUshed  in  man,  or  in  the  different  series  and  classes  of  the 
uiimal  kingdom. 

At  the  present  time,  two  opinions  are  principally  or  alone  held 
by  physiologists  and  obstetricians  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  causa- 
tion of  the  attitude  of  the  foetus  in  utero  with  the  head  lowest.  It 
18  regarded  by  some  as  a  result  of  the  mere  physical  gravitation  of 
the  head.  Others  look  upon  it  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  vital  or 
mental  influences  of  an  instinctive  and  voluntary  character.  In  the 
sequel  I  shall  first  speak  of  these  two  opinions,  and  of  the  objec- 
tions to  which  they  are  open.    Afterwards,  I  shall  endeavor  to 

'  M^motre  sar  one  loi  de  reconomie  aDimale  relative  k  la  position  des  embryons  et  des 
fcetns  dans  Tuteros. — R^vue  Medicale,  Jaly,  1833. 

'  I  luiTemore  than  once  bad  an  opportunity  of  dissecting  the  female  of  the  conunon  blue 
ihaik  (Sqnahie  csruleus),  sometimes  caught  by  the  fishermen  on  our  coasts.  The  animal  is 
nviparous;  and  in  the  distended  uterus  or  oviduct,  I  found  the  enclosed  foetus  placed  in 
oearty  equal  frequency  with  the  head  and  tail  directed  towards  the  uterine  opening. 
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show  that  the  natural  attitude  of  the  human  foetus  before  birth  is 
the  result  of  excito-motory  movements  on  its  part  I  shall  then 
consider  the  circumstances  which  lead  to  preternatural  positions  of 
the  foetus,  with  a  view  of  demonstrating  tiiat  they  are  not  only  ex- 
plicable by,  but  at  the  same  time  illustrative  of,  this  new  doctrine 
of  the  causation  of  the  attitude  of  the  foetus.  And,  lastly,  I  may 
take  an  opportunity  of  offering  some  brief  practical  inferences  and 
remarks. 

Section   I. — Gravitation  of  the  Head  as  the  Cause  op  the 
Attitude  op  the  Fcetus. 

The  head  is,  proportionably  to  the  body,  fer  larger  and  heavier 
in  the  foetus  than  in  the  adult.^  Most  authorities  have  supposed 
that  the  position  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  with  the  head  undermost, 
was  owing  to  the  greater  specific  gravity  of  the  head  determining 
this  part,  in  the  erect  position  of  the  mother's  body,  to  &XL  to  the 
lowest  part  of  the  uterine  cavity,  or  toward  the  os  uteri. 

The  period  of  utero-gestation  at  which  the  preponderating  gravity 
of  the  head  is  supposed  to  make  it  the  lowest  part  of  the  foetus,  has 
been  differently  stated  by  different  auth^s.  Some,  as  Baudelocqne,* 
Termanini,^  Capuron,*  Meigs,*  and  others,**  maintain  tliat,  from  the 

*  The  encephalon  of  a  new-born  child,  according  to  Tiedemann,  is  so  large  as  to  be,  rela- 
tively  to  the  size  of  the  body,  as  1  to  6 ;  in  a  full-grown  man  it  is  as  about  1  to  40. — LaodoB 
Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  503. 

*  System  of  Midwifery.    Heath's  Translation,  vol.  L  p.  260. 

*  "  During  the  first  six  months  of  pregnancy,"  says  Termanini,  "  it  is  certain  that  the  ffftus 
enjoys  so  much  mobility,  that  its  position  cannot  but  be  determined  by  the  respective  weights 
of  its  constituent  parts.  The  head  of  the  foetus  is,  in  fact,  the  heaviest  part  relatively  to  sll 
the  others  after  the  second  month,  and  it  resulte  from  this,  that  it  tends  constantly  to  direct 
itself  inferiorly  towards  the  orifice  of  the  uterus." — Archives  G6n4rales  de  M^decine,  toL 
vi.  p.  288. 

*  Journal  Umversel  et  H^bdomadaire,  tom.  x.  p.  437.  * 

^  ^  The  natural  presentation  is  that  of  the  head,  which  is  turned  towards  the  os  uteri  from 
the  earliest  period  of  pregnancy.  The  navel-string  is  nearer  to  the  pelvis  than  to  the  bead 
of  the  child,  the  head  therefore  hangs  downwards ;  but  when  the  cord,  by  the  growth  of 
the  ovum,  has  become  of  a  very  considerable  length,  the  child  ceases  to  be  dependent  from 
it,  for  the  cord  is  not  unfVequently  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches  long." — Meigs,  Pbiladelpbii 
Practice  of  Midwifery,  p.  229. 

*  See  Onymos,  Dissertatio  de  Naturali  Foettis  in  Utero  Materno  situ ;  in  Schlegel's  Sylloge 
ad  Artem  Obstetricam,  vol.  i.  p.  625;  Gehler,  De  Situ  Foetfis  in  Utero;  in  ibid.,  p.  537. 

"It  is  not,"  says  Burdach,  **  as  has  been  hitherto  believed,  towards  the  last  period  alone  of 
intra-uterine  life,  and  by  a  sort  of  culbute,  but  from  the  second  month  of  this  same  life,  tbs^ 
the  human  embryo  brings  its  head  towards  the  inferior  part  of  the  uterus,  or  near  its  orifice. 
This  phenomenon  is  the  mechanical  result  of  the  erect  position  of  the  mother,  since  the  um- 
bilical cord  is  inserted  at  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  trunk,  and  the  upper  half  of  the  body, 
being  the  heavier,  finds  itself  hanging." — ^Trait^  de  Physiologic,  vol.  iv.  p.  6. 

"  All  the  observations,"  says  Hunter,  **  that  I  have  been  able  to  make  in  dissections,  and  in 
the  practice  of  midwifery,  would  persuade  me  that  the  child's  head  is  naturally  down- 
wards, through  all  the  later  months  of  utero-gestation ;  and  that  neither  reason  nor  instinct 
teaches  it,  at  any  particular  time,  any  irick  of  a  tumbler  or  rope-dancer." — Dr.  William  Htm- 
ter's  Anatomical  Description  of  the  Human  Gravid  Uterus,  p.  64. 
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earliest  periods  of  pregnancy,  this  is  the  common  and  natural  atti- 
tude of  the  fcBtus.  Others  uphold,  as  Mauriceau,*  Roederer,*  Levret,' 
Lamotte,^  and  others,*  that  the  position  with  the  head  downward, 
and  directed  to  the  os  uteri,  is  only  taken  towards  the  latter  months ; 
and  that  it  is  a^umed  either  gradually,  or  at  last  by  a  sudden  move- 
ment and  toppling  on  the-  part  of  the  foetus  (the  movement  of  euUmte 
of  the  older  authors).  Sir  Fielding  Ould^  and  Burton^  supposed 
Aat  this  downward  movement  of  the  foetal  head  did  not  occur  till 
tiie  commencement  of  labor. 

Whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  the  position  of  the  in&nt 
in  utero,  one  &ct  has  been  sufficiently  established  in  regard  to  it 

*  "The  spine  of  the  child^s  back  is  placed  towards  the  mother's;  the  head  uppermost 
and  the  feet  downwards.  It  keeps  usually  this  posture  till  the  seventh  or  eighth  month,  at 
which,  the  head  being  grown  yery  big,  is  carried  downwards  by  its  weight  towards  the  in- 
vaid  orifice  of  the  womb,  tumbling,  as  it  were,  oyer  its  head,  so  that  then  the  feet  are 
nppermost,  and  the  face  towards  the  mother's  great  gut." — Mauriceau,  Maladies  des  Femmes 
Grosses,  Chaniberlen's  Translation,  p.  147. 

•*I  conclude,"  says  Roederer,  **  1.  That  the  head  of  the  embryo,  which  is  extremely 
slender,  and  supported  upon  the  chest,  occupies  the  top  of  the  uterus  after  conception ;  that 
it  inclines  towards  the  abdomen;  and  that  the  face  is  turned  towards  this  part  2.  That  it 
remains  in  this  situation  when  some  obstacle  prevents  it  from  descending;  for  example,  a 
loo  small  quantity  of  liquor  amnii.  3.  That  it  descends  gradually,  according  as  it  becomes 
imyier.  4.  That  at  last,  having  become  very  large,  it  is  carried  downwards  by  its  own 
proper  weight.  5.  Several  causes  may,  however,  prevent  its  descending,  or  derange  its 
direction.  I  place  in  this  class,  defect  of  the  liquor  amnii,  obliquity  of  the  uterus,  tumors 
in  ibe  nterus,  premature  efforts,  and  external  violence." — L'Art  des  Accouchemens,  p.  41. 

•"The  fcBtua,  after  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy,  has  the  head  above,  the  breech  below, 
the  belly  in  front;  but  when  it  approachet  the  period  of  its  birth,  it  is  the  back  which  is  in 
front,  the  head  below,  and  the  breech  above.  This  observation  proves  that  the  infant,  at  the 
later  periods  of  pregnancy,  brings  down  its  head  to  where  its  breech  was  before,  and  that  it 
docs  so  by  bending  forwards,  whether  gradually  or  all  at  once,  and  this  is  what  the  ancients 
bare  called  the  culbute" — Levret,  L'Art  des  Accouchemens,  p.  "74. 

*  *^  All  authors,"  says  Lamotte,  **  agree  that  the  child  in  the  uterus  has  its  back  towards 
thatof  the»mother,  the  heels  backwards,  the  hands  upon  the  knees,  with  the  head  resting 
on  them  till  the  sevefUh  month;  that  at  this  time  the  head,  growing  heavier  by  the  increase 
of  its  bulk,  draws  the  body  down,  making  it  topple,  and  that  then  the  head  is  below  and  the 
feet  above,  the  face  towards  the  mother's  back ;  as  to  anything  else,  remaining  in  the  same 
posture  it  was  in  before,  which  is  the  situation  In  which  it  remains  to  the  ninth  month,  and 
in  which  it  comes  into  the  world." — Lamotte,  Treatise  of  Midwifery,  Translation. 

^See  Heister's  Compendium  Medicinse,  p.  Ill;  Manningbam's  Compendium  Artis  Ob- 
stetricariae,  p.  10;  Haller's  Elementa  Pbysiologite,  vol.  viii.  p.  412. 

*  Treatise  of  Midwifery,  p.  26;  and  PrefSice,  p.  xiv. 

'  **  We  must  therefore,"  says  Burton,  ^  assign  some  other  cause,  which,  according  to  Quid, 
leenis  to  be  as  follows,  viz.,  that  the  whole  spine  is  curved,  and  its  head  looks  down,  so  that 
the  fontanelle  is  just  opposite  the  fore  part  of  the  mother's  belly;  and  therefore  as  the  first 
and  greatest  efibrts  for  the  expulsion  of  the  child  are  in  the  bottom  of  the  womb,  which 
presses  directly  on  the  back  of  the  head,  as  is  evident  from  the  posture  of  the  foetus  in  utero, 
snd  from  the  foregcMng  description  of  the  womb,  they  must  of  course  immediately  turn  the 
bead  downwards  towards  the  vagina,  and  its  face  to  the  mother's  back,  especially  as  it  is  at 
^  time  floating  in  the  waters.  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  change  of  the  posture  of  the 
fetus  does  not  happen  in  a  natural  way  till  the  first  labor  pains  begin." — FIssay  towards  a 
New  System  of  Midwifery,  p.  100. 
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by  modem  inyestigations ;  namely,  that  the  position  wiib  the  head 
lowest  is  not  assumed  till  the  latter  months  of  ntero-gestation. 
Before  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  month,  the  ovoid 
mass  of  the  foetus  lies  in  utero,  in  nearly  an  equal  number  of  cases, 
with  its  cephalic  and  its  pelvic  extremities  lowest,  or  over  the  os  uteri, 
and  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  instances  it  is  still  placed  across 
or  transversely,  so  that  the  trunk  is  opposite  the  os  uteri.  Hence 
in  abortions,  presentations  of  the  feet  or  pelvis  are  nearly  as  fre- 
quent as  presentations  of  the  head ;  and  presentations  of  the  arm 
are  by  no  means  uncommon.  In  the  Maternity  Hospital  of  Paris, 
Professor  Paul  Dubois  found,  that  out  of  121  foetuses,  bom  alive  or 
dead  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  month,  65  presented  by  the  head; 
51  by  the  pelvis ;  and  5  were  cross-births,  or  presented  by  the  arm 
or  shoulder.  Further,  the  position  of  the  head  towards  the  os  uteri 
appears  to  be  taken  up  more  and  more  frequentiy  and  certainly  from 
the  end  of  the  sixth  month  onwards.  Out  of  73  instances  in  which 
the  child  was  bom  prematurely  but  alive,  during  the  currency  of 
the  seventh  month,  Dubois  found  it  presenting  by  the  head  in  61 
cases,  by  the  pelvis  in  10  cases,  and  by  the  shoulder  in  2  cases. 
Hence,  while  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  month  the  proportion  of 
head  presentations  amounted  to  55  in  the  100,  during  the  course  of 
the  next  month  they  were  found  already  amounting  to  82  in  the 
100 ;  at  the  full  time  they  amount,  as  we  have  previously  stated,  to 
96  or  97  in  the  100. 

But  at  whatever  period  of  the  pregnancy  the  attitude  of  the  foetus 
is  supposed  to  be  taken,  the  whole  idea  of  its  head  being  placed 
lowest  and  opposite  the  os  uteri,  by  physical  gravitation  merely ^  is  a 
doctrine  to  the  adoption  of  which  there  are  the  following  insur- 
mountable objections : 

1.  The  doctrine  presupposes  that  the  mother's  body  is  in  the  ver- 
tical or  upright  position,  in  order  that  the  gravitation  of  the  fcetal 
head  may  have  the  effect  attributed  to  it.  But  during  her  hours  of 
sleep  and  rest  her  body  is  placed  not  vertically,  but  horizontally 
upon  the  back,  or  more  frequently  perhaps  upon  the  right  and  left 
side,  and  ought  to  afford  many  more  chances  than  the  statistical  re- 
sults show,  of  the  head  falling  by  mere  gravitation  into  other  posi- 
tions and  localities  than  its  usual  and  normal  locality  in  the  cavity 
of  the  cervix  uteri.  Besides,  most  practitioners  have  repeatedly 
seen  patients  restrained  to  the  horizontal  position  for  months  before 
labor  came  on,  without  this  position  of  the  mother  producing  wiy 
deviation  from  the  common  position  of  the  foetus. 

2.  The  doctrine  further  presupposes  that  the  child  is  suspended 
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in  the  uterine  cavity  by  the  umbilical  cord.*  But  this  is  not  in  ac- 
coidance  with  fiwjt,  at  least  it  certainly  does  not  hold  good  at  that 
advuiced  period  of  pregnancy  when,  as  we  have  just  stated,  the 
ddld  no  doubt  assumes  the  position  with  the  head  downward,  viz., 
in  the  latter  months.  In  order  to  suspend  the  foetus  by  the  cord, 
Ihe  placenta,  from  which  the  cord  springs,  would,  in  the  upright 
position  of  the  mother's  body,  require  to  be  fixed  at  the  ftindus 
uteri.  The  placenta,  however,  is  almost  always  implanted  on  one 
dde  of  the  uterus,*  rarely  at  the  fundus.  Further,  in  order  to  sus- 
pend the  foetus,  the  cord  itself,  as  the  medium  of  suspension,  would 
require  to  be  at  least  considerably  shorter  than  the  length  of  the 
uterine  cavity,  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  perform  this  function  of 
SQspension.  But  it  is  far  too  long  to  effect  such  a  purpose.  It  is  in 
general  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in  length,  while  the  whole 
depth  of  the  pregnant  uterus  is  not  above  twelve  or  fourteen  inches. 
The  physical  conditions,  in  short,  necessary  for  the  supposed  physi- 
cal suspension  of  the  foetus  by  the  cord,  assuredly  do  not  exist  in  the 
latter  periods  of  pregnancy,  when  the  foetal  head  first  comes  to  as- 
sume the  position  downwards. 

3.  When  physical  conditions  exist,  the  very  opposite  of  those  that 
have  been  supposed  necessary  to  effect  the  suspension  of  the  foetus 
by  the  umbilical  cord,  these  conditions  do  not  make  any  correspond- 
ing deviation  in  the  position  of  the  child.  When  the  cord  is  twisted 
and  fixed  around  the  neck  of  the  infant,  it  makes  the  lower  half  of 
the  foetus,  from  the  neck  downwards,  by  far  the  longest  and  heaviest 
end  of  the  supposed  balance,  and  hence  ought,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  gravitation,  to  make,  in  these  circumstances,  the  pelvic 
instead  of  the  cephalic  end  of  the  child  the  presenting  part.  Here, 
however,  fiwt  does  not  accord  with  theory.    In  about  one  in  every 

'"The  fcEtns,"  says  Capuron,"i8  geoerally  suspended  from  the  uterus  by  the  umbilical 
cord,  and  represents  a  kind  of  lever  or  hydrostatic  balance  with  two  arms  immersed  in  the 
liquor  aranii.     These  two  arms  commence  at  the  umbilicus,  and  terminate,  the  one  at  the 

apex  of  the  head,  the  other  at  the  heels  or  feet  of  the  foetus The  head,  which  is 

placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  siiper-umbilical  arm  of  the  balance,  must  obey  the  gravitation 
which  fixces  it  down  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus." — M^moire  sur  la  Situation  du  Foetus  pen- 
dam  la  Grossesse  j — Journal  Universel  H^bdomadaire,  &c.,  tom.  x,  p.  437.  "  The  reason," 
nys  Hunter,  **  why  the  child's  head  is  commonly  downwards  may  be  supposed  to  be  this: 
the  child  is  specifically  heavier  than  the  liquor  amnii,  and  therefore,  in  the  various  attitudes 
of  the  mother,  is  always  in  contact  with  and  supported  upon  the  depending  part  of  the 
«en»8.  This,  in  the  more  common  attitudes,  is  the  cervix  uteri.  The  child's  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  tnmk  contain  more  matter,  in  proportion  to  their  surface,  than  the  lower 
part  of  the  body;  thence  the  head  will  more  generally  fall  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
Weras." — Anatomical  Description  of  the  Human  Gravid  Uterus,  p.  66. 

*SeeNaegele  on  Auscultation,  Dr.  West's  Translation,  p.  79  j  Velpeau's  Trait^  des  Ac- 
<»iicheroen8,  tom.  i.  p.  297. 
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seven  cases,  according  to  Dr.  Churcliill*  (in  174  cases  out  of  1271 
labors),  the  cord  is  found  coiled  around  the  child's  neck  or  lixnfaey 
and  yet  without  the  usual  position  of  the  head  being  altered  by  it. 
Out  of  1417  labors  among  the  patients  of  the  Edinbui^h  Mater- 
nity Hospital,*  the  cord  was  twisted  around  the  child's  neck  once^ 
twice,  or  oftener,  in  164  instances,  or  in  one  in  every  eight  cases ; 
and  in  seven  other  instances,  it  was  coiled  both  around  the  neck 
and  limbs;  but  without  changing  in  any  of  the  cases  the  position  of 
the  infant  from  its  normal  direction  with  the  head  downwards* 

4.  If  the  physical  gravitation  of  the  head  of  the  child  were  the 
cause  of  the  normal  position  with  the  head  lowest,  then  this  posi- 
tion ought  to  be  found  with  more  frequency  and  certainty  when  the 
gravitation  of  the  head  from  any  cause  was  rendered  proportionally 
greater  than  natural ;  with  less  frequency  and  certainty,  when  from 
other  causes  the  gravitation  of  the  cephalic  extremity  of  the  infEtnt 
was  rendered  proportionately  less  than  natural.  The  very  con- 
trary, however,  of  all  this  is  the  truth.  In  cases  of  intra>uterine 
hydrocephalus,  the  child's  head  is  larger  and  heavier  than  usuai ; 
and  sometimes  it  is  so  to  an  excessive  degree.  But  this  condition 
of  the  head,  this  increased  preponderance  and  gravitation  of  it,  does 
not  render  head  presentations  in  these  cases  more  common  than 
usual,  but  the  very  reverse.  In  an  excellent  thesis  on  hydro- 
cephalus of  the  foetus  as  a  cause  of  rupture  of  the  uterus,  my 
young  friend.  Dr.  Thomas  Keith,  last  year  collected  the  histories  of 
69  cases  of  intra-uterine  hydrocephalus  at  birth.  Of  these  69 
hydrocephalic  foetuses,  11  presented  preternaturally,  or  1  in  6. 
When  the  head  and  foetus  are  normal,  preternatural  presentations 
occur,  in  proportion  to  other  presentations,  as  1  to  26.  Hence, 
preternatural  presentation  was  four  times  more  frequent  in  hydro- 
cephalic than  in  natural  cases ;  while  it  ought  to  be  more  frequent 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  if  the  doctrine  of  gravitation  were 
true.  Again,  anencepbalic  foetuses,  with  the  whole  brain  and  arch 
of  the  cranium  wanting,  are  still  often  found  presenting  naturally. 
I  have  been  present  at  the  birth  of  three  anencephali  that  had 
reached  the  full  term  of  pregnancy.  All  of  tiie  three  presented 
with  the  deformed  and  diminished  cephalic  extremity  over  the  os 
uteri. 

5.  When  a  human  foetus  of  the  latter  months  is  placed  experi- 
mentally in  fluid,  in  descending  through  the  fluid  the  head  does  not 
always  turn  and  fall  first  to  the  bottom  of  the  containing  vessel,  as 
the  theory  of  gravitation  takes  for  granted  that  it  would.  Thus,  if 
a  dead  new-born  foetus  be  plunged  into  water,  contained  either  in  a 

*  Rasearclies  on  Operative  Miilwifery,  p.  W81.  '  See  vol.  i.  of  this  work,  p.  754. 
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Teflsel  shaped  like  the  nteras,  or  in  a  large  bath,  the  part  which 
griTitates,  and  strikes  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  or  bath  first,  is  often 
the  back  or  scapnla,  and  not  the  head.  M.  Dabois  first  pointed  out 
UnB  fact  as  the  result  of  numerous  experiments,  which  he  had  made 
m  foetuses  fix>m  the  fourth  to  the  ninth  month ;  and  in  some  of  the 
mstffidces  in  which  I  have  repeated  the  experiment,  I  have  found 
the  same  r^ult. 

6.  When  the  child  dies  in  utero,  it  still  continues  to  be  subjected 
to  the  same  physical  laws  as  when  it  is  alive.  The  mere  death  of 
flie  foBtus  does  not  in  any  way  remove  it  from  the  agency  of  gravi- 
tation. When  all  its  vital  actions  have  ceased,  the  body  should  in 
&et  be  more  subject  than  heretofore  to  all  influences,  such  as  gravi- 
tation, which  are  merely  physical  in  their  character.  The  dead 
va&xxt  ou^t  therefore,  as  fr^uently  as  the  living,  to  have  its  head 
{daced  as  the  presenting  part  over  the  os  uteri,  provided  the  mere 
I^ydcal  gravitation  of  the  head  were  the  reason  and  cause  of  that 
position.  Experience,  however,  amply  proves  that  this  is  not  the 
fiict  In  other  words,  experience  proves  that  malpositions  of  the 
diild,  or  the  presence  of  other  parts  than  the  head  at  the  cervix  and 
08  uteri,  is  in  the  latter  months  a  far  more  frequent  occurrence  when 
the  child  is  dead,  than  when  it  is  still  alive. 

During  the  seven  years  that  Dr.  Collins  had  charge  of  the  Dublin 
Lying-in  Hospital,  16,654  children  were  bom  within  the  house.  Of 
these  16,654  children,  15,538  were  bom  alive,  and  1121  dead.  Of 
the  1121  dead  children,  many  no  doubt  died  during  labor ;  but  527 
of  them  were  in  a  putrid  state,  and  consequently  may  be  correctly 
regarded  as  having  perished  in  utero,  and  before  labor  commenced. 
Among  the  15,583  children  bom  aUve,  278  presented  preteraatu- 
lally,  or  1  in  57  ;  250  presented  by  the  pelvic  extremity,  or  1  in  62 ; 
28  presented  by  the  upper  extremity,  or  1  in  555 ;  15,255  presented 
by  the  head,  or  98  in  100.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  527  chil- 
dren bom  putrid,  as  many  as  94  presented  pretematurally,  or  1  in 
5;  88  presented  by  the  pelvic  extremity,  or  1  in  6 ;  6  presented  by 
the  upper  extremity,  1  in  88 ;  433  presented  by  the  head,  or  83  in 
100.  This  contrast  between  the  proportions  of  pretematural  and 
natural  positions  among  the  living  and  dead  children,  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  tabular  form  as  follows : 

Relative  Proportion  of  Natural  and  Preltmatural  Prnentationt  among  jAving 
and  Putrid  Children, 


PxMentaiioii. 

With  16,588  UviBg 
Children. 

WKhftSTPatrkl 
Children. 

Cephalic  Presentations,     .    .    . 
Pelvic  Presentations,    .... 
Transrerse  Presentations, .    .    . 

15,255,  or  98  in  100 

250,  or    1  in    62 

28,  or    1  in  555 

433,  or  83  in  100 

88,  or    1  in      6 

6,  or    ^in    88 
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7.  The  position  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  with  the  head  lowest,  is  a 
vital  action,  and  dependent  upon  the  existence  and  continuance  of 
life  in  the  infant;  and  consequently  it  is  not  simply  a  mechanical 
result,  and  dependent  upon  the  mere  preponderating  weight  of  the 
head  of  the  child.  The  last  paragraph  (6),  proves  that  the  position 
of  the  head  at  the  os  uteri  is  by  no  means  so  firequent  when  the 
foetus  is  dead,  as  when  it  is  alive ;  that,  in  other  words,  its  vUaUUi 
is  in  some  way  or  another  connected  with  the  existence  of  tlus 
particular  position,  with  the  head  undermost  and  over  the  os  uteri. 
One  objection  maybe  urged  against  this  deduction, as  derived fix)m 
the  preceding  data  regarding  putrid  children,  viz.,  that  as  "putrid" 
foetuses  are  often  born  prematurely,  the  frequency  of  their  malposi- 
tion may  depend  upon  the  prematurity  of  their  birth,  and  not  upon 
the  fact  of  their  death.  In  some  of  the  data  drawn  from  the  Ma- 
ternity Hospital  of  Paris,  and  published  by  Professor  Dubois,  there 
is  an  answer  to  this  objection.  I  have  already  stated,  that  out  of 
73  children  bom  prematurely,  but  alive,  during  the  currency  of  the 
seventh  month  of  pregnancy,  Dubois  found  that  83  per  cent,  or  61 
in  the  73  cases,  were  head  presentations ;  the  pelvic  extremity  pre- 
sented in  10  instances  out  of  the  78,  or  in  one  case  in  7 ;  and  the 
shoulder  presented  in  two  instances.  These  children  were,  I  repeat, 
bom  alive.  But  when  the  children  bom  during  the  course  of  the 
same  seventh  month  of  utero-gestation  were  already  deixdjihe  results 
were  very  different.  Out  of  46  children  thus  bom  prematurely, 
but  dead,  during  the  currency  of  the  seventh  month,  45  per  cent 
only,  or  21  in  the  46  cases,  were  head  presentations ;  the  pelvic 
extremity  presented  in  21  instances  out  of  the  46,  or  in  about  one 
case  in  two ;  and  the  shoulder  presented  in  four  instances.  The 
following  arrangement  expresses  these  curious  facts  in  a  tabular 
form: 

Tabu  of  the  Relative  PreserUaiiont  among  Children  bom  prematurely  during  the  Setenik 
Month,  aa  affected  by  the  Life  or  Death  of  the  Child. 


Stote  oTChUd. 

TMal  Oases. 

Shoulder. 

PelTie. 

Heed. 

ProporUonof 
HeedCesBS. 

Alive,  .    . 
Dead,  .     . 

73 
46 

2 
4 

10 

21 

61 
21 

83  in  100 
46  in  100 

The  data  which  I  have  already  adduced  in  a  preceding  page,  prove 
that  the  foetus  does  not  take  any  very  \Jeterminate  position  till 
nearly  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  month;  and  that  durinjf 
the  course  of  the  seventh  month,  the  position  with  the  head  down- 
wards begins  to  be  assumed  with  considerable  frequency  and  cer- 
tainty.   The  data  in  the  present  table  further  prove,  that  the  pori- 
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tion  with  the  head  downwards  is  lost,  or  not  taken,  provided  the 
iniknt  be  dead.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  table  shows  what  I  have 
stated  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  paragraph,  that  the 
aseomption  and  maintenance  of  the  position  of  the  foetus  with  the 
head  undermost,  and  over  the  os  uteri,  is  dependent  upon  the  exist- 
ence and  continuance  of  life  in  the  child,  and  consequently  is  not  a 
physical  but  a  vital  action. 

The  next  question,  therefore,  which  meets  us  is  this — ^What  is  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  vital  action  by  which  the  foetus  obtains 
and  keeps  up  its  position  in  utero  with  the  head  lowest?  The 
assumption  and  .maintenance  of  any  position  of  the  body,  if  depen- 
dent not  upon .  physical  but  upon  vital  causes,  can  result  from  no 
other  known  vital  action  than  a  muscular  action.  Human  physio- 
logy presents  us  with  no  other  known  action  or  power  whatever, 
except  muscular  action,  that  can  produce  motions  capable  of  altering 
OT  regulating  the  position  either  of  the  whole  body  or  of  any  of  its 
parts.  And  the  real  question,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  this — 
What  is  the  nature  and  character  of  the  muscular  action  by  which 
the  foetus  assumes  and  maintains  its  position  in  utero  with  the  head 
lowest? 

SicnoH  n. — ^Instinotivb  and  Voluntabt  Muscitlar  Actions  as 
THE  Cause  op  thb  Attitude  op  the  F(btus. 

Some  physiologists,  as  Cabanis,  Ennemoser,*  &c.,  have  upheld 
that  the  unborn  foetus  is  already  endowed  with  physical  powers,  and 
performs  acts  referable  only  to  the  existence  and  exercise  of  mind. 
They  maintain  that  metaphysicians  have  as  yet  one  department  of 
their  science  to  investigate,  viz. :  the  state  and  degree  of  develop- 
ment of  psychical  life  in  the  intra-uterine  foetus.  Cabanis*  holds 
that  the  unborn  infant  already  possesses  the  consciousness  of  its  own 
existence  with  the  firat  traces  of  fundamental  ideas,  and  has  already 
wants  and  desires,  and  both  the  will  and  the  power  of  exciting  voli- 
tional muscular  movements. 

Long  ago,  Ambrose  Par^'  and  Ohamberlen*  attributed  the  position 

*  Historiscfa-phjTsiologiflche  Untenuchungen  Ober  den  Ursprang  nnd  das  Wesen  der  men- 
fl^Uidien  Seele.     Bonn,  1824. 

'Rapports  do  Physique  et  du  Moral  de  THomme,  torn.  ii.  p.  431. 

*  After  speaking  of  the  infant,  at  the  full  term  of  pregnancy,  requiring  more  food  than  it 
can  DOW  obtain  through  the  vesseli  of  the  cord,  Pard  describes  it  as  endeavoring  violently 
to  escape  from  the  uteros  to  supply  its  wants,  and  thus,  by  its  strong  violence  (grande  impe- 
<Mnf^,  breaking  the  membranes.  When  the  womb  then  begins  to  open,  ^  the  childe,"  says 
be,  "pursuing  the  aire  which  hee  feeleth  to  enter  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  womb)  is  carried 
with  its  head  downwards." — Par^s  Works,  English  translation,  p.  899. 

^  Of  the  celebrated  obstetric  family  of  the  Chamberlens,  the  inventors  of  the  forceps,  we 
^▼e  few  or  ik)  literary  remains.    Hugh  Chamberlen,  one  of  the  sons,  translated  the  work 
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of  the  head  of  the  infant  at  the  os  nteri  in  hibot^  to  a  peychieal 
rather  than  a  physical  cause.  But  the  author  who  has  principally 
maintained  and  developed  the  idea,  that  the  pocdtion  of  tiiie  child  is 
a  psychical  result,  is  Professor  Paul  Dubois  of  Paris. 

In  1882,  this  distinguished  obstetrician  communicated  to  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  an  elegant  and  remarkable  essay  on 
the  subject.  M.  Dubois'  essay  is  published  in  the  second  volmne 
of  the  Academy's  memoirs,  under  the  title  of  ^^Memoire  sur  la 
cause  des  Pr^entations  de  la  TSte  pendant  raccouchement  et  sor 
les  determinations  instinctives  ou  volontaires  du  foetus  humain." 

After  showing,  by  some  of  the  arguments  that  I  have  stated  in 
the  preceding  section,  that  the  position  of  the  foetus,  with  the  head 
lowest  and  over  the  os  uteri,  is  certainly  not  the  result  of  gravitation, 
M.  Dubois,  by  a  kind  of  reasoning  by  exclusion,  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  position  in  question  must  be  the  result  of  instine- 
tive  and  voluntary  determinations  on  the  part  of  the  foetus,  for  he 
confesses  himself  unable  to  conceive  any  other  influence  by  which 
it  could  be  eflTected.* 

The  terms,  however,  used  by  M.  Dubois,  "  instinctive  and  volun- 
tary," are  so  much  of  a  conventional  character,  and  are  liable  to 
have  such  different  significations  attached  to  them  by  diflerent 
writers  and  readers,  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  understand  the 
meaning  which  M.  Dubois  himself  affixes  to  them,  in  order  that  we 
may  justly  appreciate  his  views  and  reasoning  on  the  subject  M. 
Dubois  enables  us  to  do  this  by  an  illustrative  explanation,  which 
he  himself  gives  of  the  terms,  in  a  note  appended  to  his  essay, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  confesses  how  difficult  it  is,  in  relation 
to  some  motions  and  actions,  to  separate  and  limit  the  effects  of 
instinct  from  the  effects  of  volition  and  individual  mental  intelli- 
gence. 

A  bird  builds  a  nest  The  building  of  the  nest  is,  says  M.  Duboifl, 

of  Maariceau,  and  has  added  a  few  sparse  notes  of  his  own.  To  the  passage  which  I  b«Te 
already  quoted  in  a  preceding  page  from  Mauriceau,  regarding  his  belief  in  the  prepoode- 
rating  weight  of  the  head  of  the  foetus  being  the  cause  of  its  common  position,  ChamberlflO 
affixes  as  an  annotation,  that  the  foetal  head  comes  lowest,  and  to  the  os  '*  rather  by  a  natnitl 
propintiiy  than  any  weight  of  the  head." — Translation  of  Mauricean  on  Diseases  of  Women 
with  Qiild,  kc^  p.  147. 

'  **  M.  Dubois,"  says  Dr.  Ramsbotham,  **  has  ascribed  the  general  situation  to  an  instinetife 
impulse  implanted  in  the  fcBtos,  which  inclines  it  to  take  the  most  favorable  position  fx  its 
escape,  as  the  needle  points  mysteriously  to  the  pole.  But  such  a  mode  of  reasoning  *oA 
illustration  cannot  be  considered  either  as  argumentativa  or  oonclusive ;  it  is,  in  fact,  oom* 
pletely  evading  the  question,  after  attempting  to  elucidate  it ;  and  the  method  be  has  taken 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  doak  for  human  ignorance.  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  moeh 
better  not  to  endeavor  to  explain  the  secrets  of  nature,  so  deeply  hidden,  but  to  content  oo^ 
selves  with  referring  this  also  to  a  general,  though  not  invariable  law — a  part  of  the  greet 
system  which  shows  the  design  and  exemplifies  the  harmony  that  reigns  throughout  the 
whole  works  of  Providence." — Obstetric  Medicine  and  Surgery,  p.  309. 
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an  instinctive  act,  and  the  object  of  an  irresistible  impulse ;  as  well 
as  are  the  form  or  general  plan  and  materials  of  its  construction  in 
each  partionlar  species*  But,  in  his  opinion,  the  means  by  which 
this  instinctive  determination  is  attained,  such  as  liie  choice  of  an 
fiiqpedient  place,  and  the  search  for,  seizure,  and  carriage  of  the 
materials  appropriate  for  the  edifice,  so  fiir  involve  and  imply,  in 
d]£ferent  shades,  acts  of  individual  mental  activity  and  volition — 
"voluntary  determination"— on  the  part  of  the  bird. 

By  the  word  ^^instinctive,"  therefore,  as  applied  to  the  attitude 
of  the  fostus^  M.  Dubois  implies  the  &ct,  that  the  situation  of  the 
head  over  the  os  uteri  is  an  act  performed  by  the  infant,  indepen- 
dently of  all  experience  and  all  imitation ;  and  with  the  object  and 
new  of  placing  its  head  in  the  position  which  is  most  favorable  for 
it»  safety  and  protection  during  labor.   The  word,  in  short,  signifies 
tiiat  ^e  final  eause  of  the  position  is  one  of  wisdom  and  foresight ; 
and  every  person  will,  I  believe,  readily  grant  this  part  of  the  pro- 
position.   Any  other  position  would  endanger  far  more  greatly  the 
safety  of  the  child,  and  consequently  the  whole  object  of  the  func- 
tion of  reproduction,  viz. :  the  continuance  of  the  life  of  the  species. 
The  principal  peril  which  the  fo&tus  undergoes  during  labor  is  the 
danger  of  asphyxia  from  compression  of  the  umbilical  cord.    In 
head  presentations,  however,  the  risk  of  this  accident  is  immeasura- 
Uy  less  than  it  is  in  pelvic  or  transverse  presentations.    The  whole 
figure  of  the  child  is  that  of  a  cone — ^the  head  forming  the  basis  of 
the  cone,  and  the  feet  its  apex.    When  the  head  or  basis  of  the 
cone  presents,  and  dilates  the  passages  first,  then,  after  the  birth  of 
the  head,  a  single  pain  generally  expels  the  body,  and  the  chances 
of  compression  of  the  cord  come  thus  to  be  rendered  exceedingly 
slight    But  when  the  apex  of  the  cone,  the  feet  or  pelvis,  is  placed 
St  the  OS  uteri,  and  advances  first  into  tiie  passages,  the  cord  is  sub- 
ject to  much  greater  chances  of  compression  between  the  mother 
and  in&nt ;  for  the  higher  and  broader  end  of  the  cone  then  slowly, 
tnd  with  gradually  increasing  difficulty,  makes  its  transit  through 
the  pelvis,  the  cord  becoming  more  and  more  liable  to'  compression 
during  this  transit    Many  more  children  are  consequently  bom 
dead  under  transverse  and  pelvic,  than  under  cephalic  presenta- 
tions. 

We  acknowledge  then,  willingly,  in  this  sense,  the  truth  of  M. 
Dubois'  expression  of  the  position  of  the  child  being  an  "  instinctive 
d^rmination,"  in  so  &r  as  the  final  cause  or  object  of  the  position 
is  concerned.  But  we  believe  that  he  takes  an  erroneous  view  of 
file  subject  when  he  adds,  that  the  mechanism  by  which  nature 
effects  this  instinctive  determination  of  the  head  downwards  to  the 
00  uteri,  consists  of  an  almost  constant  series  of  movements,  pro- 
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duced  by  "intentional  determinations,"  and  "small  volitions" 
{^^petites  volontSsy'')  on  the  part  of  the  foetus.  The  position  of  the 
foetus  is,  I  believe,  certainly  the  result  of  the  movements  which  it 
itself  performs  in  utero ;  but  these  movements  are  not  of  a  volitional, 
and  consequently  mental  origin,  but  simply  of  a  reflex  or  excito- 
motory  character.  Before  pointing  out  the  proofe  of  this  view,  let 
us  glance  at  what  the  intra-uterine  movements  of  the  foetus  really 
are ;  and  in  doing  so,  I  shall  principally  follow  and  abridge  the 
lucid  statements  of  M.  Dubois  himself. 

When  we  apply  and  press  our  hand  over  the  pregnant  uterus,  in 
the  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  movements  of  the  foetus  are  often 
produced,  and  these  movements  are  simultaneously  perceived  by  us 
and  by  the  mother.  Touching  and  irritating  the  foetal  head  through 
the  OS  uteri  during  labor,  generally  leads  to  the  same  result.  The 
pressure  of  the  end  of  the  stethoscope  upon  a  projecting  part  of  the 
body  of  the  foetus,  almost  always  produces  foetal  movements.  Some- 
times it  can  be  felt  striking  its  limbs,  as  it  were,  against  the  instru- 
ment, or  against  the  uterine  parietes,  when  we  have  occasion  to  use 
auscultation  during  pregnancy  or  labor.  "  Pregnant  females,"  says 
M.  Dubois,  "  can  generally  make  and  provoke  foetal  movements  at 
will ;  for  there  are  few  mothers  who,  in  attempting  to  seize  or  tickle 
through  the  abdominal  walls,  the  small  foetal  feet  which  sometimes 
press  painfully  against  and  protrude  these  walls,  have  not  felt  the 
infant  immediately  draw  them  back,  in  order  to  take  up  another 
position,  or  answer  by  a  rapid  blow  to  the  impression  which  it  pe^ 
ceives."  Warm  or  cold  bodies  when  swallowed,  or  when  applied* 
to  the  abdomen  externally,  are  thought  sometimes  to  exert  a  mai)ced 
influence  upon  the  movements  of  the  foetus  in  the  way  either  of  in- 
creasing or  suspending  them/ 

"Thus,"  adds  M.  Dubois,*  "not  only  the  susceptibility  and  the 
power  of  locomotion  are  exercised  during  foetal  life,  but  even  the 
regular  and  almost  constant  succession  of  impressions  perceived,  and 
of  movements  resulting  from  these  impressions,  indicates  suflSiciently 

'  In  this  .instance,  viz.:  the  apparent  foetal  movements  following  the  impressioos  of  co)d 
or  heat  applied  to  the  surfaces  of  the  abdomen  or  stomach — the  uterine  walls  are  probably 
ftrtt^  if  not  alone,  affected  through  their  reflex  system  of  nerves.  All  the  different  TariefiM 
of  movements  mentioned  in  the  text  have  been  maintained  by  BIggert  (see  Rnst^s  2tfig*s<>*' 
voL  xvii.  p.  62)  to  be  movements  in  the  uterine  or  abdominal  walls  alone,  and  not  io  the 
foetus.  Every  physician  and  mother  can  easily  prove,  by  their  own  daily  experience,  the 
unsoundness  of  such  a  view.  In  speaking  of  the  fcBtal  movements  apparently  (bllowing 
sudden  external  impressions  of  heat  and  cold,  M.  Dubois  states,  that  ^  in  rural  economy  theT' 
take  advantage  of  this  fiiot  to  ascertain  if  chickens  have  perished  in  their  shells  beibifl  ^ 
end  of  incubation.  With  this  view  they  plunge  the  suspected  eggs  into  cold  water,  ^ 
immediately  the  movements  of  some  show  the  enclosed  foetuses  to  be  still  alive;  the  ionDO* 
bility  of  others  show  that  in  them  the  chicks  have  perished." 

*  M^moixes  de  rAcad^mie  Royale  de  MMeoiDe,  torn.  iL  p.  380. 
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Aat  in  the  foetus  there  is  the  same  connection  between  these  two 
functions  as  exists  in  the  adult.  The  fcetas  in  the  uterine  cavity 
has  the  feeling  of  externid  impressions,  and  these  command,  so  to 
q>eak,  the  exercise  of  its  powers  of  locomotion ;  and  this  faculty  is 
found  nowhere  in  the  animal  kingdom  without  being  associated  with 
spontaneous  and  intentional  determinations,  and  consequently  with 
internal  perceptions,  which  ordain  them." 

These  foetal  movements,  M.  Dubois  further  shows,  are  generally 
exerted  and  repeated  under  certain  determined  conditions,  as,  for 
instance,  under  great  changes  of  position  on  the  part  of  the  mother, 
as  when  she  suddenly  sits  up  or  lies  down.  In  some  mothers,  par- 
ticular positions  on  the  side,  back,  &c.,  always  produce  them.  Wben 
the  mother's  stomach  is  empty,  the  foetal  movements  sometimes 
become  excessive.  And  he  adds,  "  When  it  happens  accidentally, 
during  pregnancy  or  labor,  that  the  umbilical  cord  of  the  child  be- 
comes compressed,  the  foetus  testifies  by  repeated  movements  both 
ttie  sentiment  of  restraint  which  it  feels,  and  its  wish  to  be  relieved 
from  it." 

From  these  fiwts,  M.  Dubois  draws  the  following  conclusions : 
"  The  human  foetus,  therefore,  possesses  the  faculties  of  sensation  and 
motion,  and  t^ese  faculties  of  sensation  and  locomotion  are  already 
related  the  one  to  the  other  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  destined 
to  be  during  the  whole  life  of  the  individuid.  In  the  narrow  sphere 
of  its  existence,  it  has  wants,  the  feeling  of  well-being  and  perhaps 
of  pain;  habits,  and  perhaps  desires,  and  volitions;  its  movements 
are  often  the  decided  indications  of  these  feelings  and  desires,  as  its 
cries  will  be  after  its  birth.  Further,  if  any  of  its  movements  appear 
to  us  to  be  altogether  automatic,  it  is  only  because  we  have  not 
studied  them  so  profoundly  as  to  discover  their  cause,  or  guess  at 
their  intention." 

"Having  demonstrated  that  the  foetal  movements  have  an  object, 
sometimes  fixed,  sometimes  only  to  be  guessed  at,  and  that  they 
may,  consequently,  be  looked  upon  as  true  instinctive  determina- 
tions, we  have  only  further  to  prove  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  a 
determination  of  this  sort  that  the  head  of  the  foetus  in  the  ihamma- 
Ua  is  generally  found  situated  at  the  pelvic  end  of  the  uterus.  This 
point  we  shall  demonstrate  in  very  few  words,  for  the  proof  itself 
results  fix>m  the  very  facts  which  we  have  already  adduced.  If  by 
some  of  these  facts  we  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  not  by  the  laws 
of  gravitation  that  the  head  of  the  foetus  is  drawn  towards  the  uterine 
orifice — ^if  by  other  facts  we  have  shown  that,  during  intra-uterine 
fife,  some  acts  depend  upon  an  instinctive  or  voluntary  action,  then 
it  appears  to  us  altogether  impossible  not  to  class  among  these  last 

» Ibid.  p.  284. 
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the  almost  constant  position  of  the  head  at  the  os  uteri ;  for  it  is 
only  possible  to  choose  between  this  cause  and  mere  chance  (b 
hazard);  the  choice  of  intelligent  men  in  this  case  cannot  be 
doubted." 

These  conclusions  of  M.  Dubois  are,  I  believe^  not  what  the  fieu^ts 
themselves  warrant  and  point  to.  We  fully  admit  the  truth  of  hia 
premises  regarding  the  extent  and  variety  of  muscular  movements 
performed  by  the  fcetus ;  we  further  believe,  as  will  be  subsequently 
shown,  that  these  movements  constitute  the  immediate  cause  and 
mechanism  of  the  peculiar  attitude  and  positions  of  the  foetus ;  but 
we  altogether  dissent  from  the  deductions  which  he  has  drawn  firom 
his  data  with  regard  to  the  actual  physiological  nature  or  character 
of  these  movements.  They  are  not  the  result  of  the  "  spontaneous 
determinations"  of  the  foetus :  they  do  not  prove  as  he  supposes, 
that  '^  the  faculties  of  sensation  and  motion  are  developed  and  ex^^ 
cised  long  before  birth,"  already  connected  together,  as  in  the  adult, 
by  intermediate  mental  operations,  such  as  sensation  and  volition ; 
they  are  not  psychical  nervous  actions,  hut  physical  nervous  actions; 
they  are  not,  in  short,  volitional  or  sensorio-volitional  movements, 
but  movements  entirely  of  a  reflex  or  excito*motory  character;  move- 
ments not  dependent  on  the  cerebral  system,  but  referable  entirely 
to  the  "  true  spinal  system." 

It  is  well  known  that  modem  physiology  and  medicine  stand  in- 
debted to  the  masterly  and  beautiful  investigations  of  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall,  for  systematizing  and  elaborating  our  knowledge  of  a  lai^ 
and  most  important  class  of  animal  muscular  movements,  tiiat  are 
fundamentally  altogether  independent  of  sensation,  consciousness, 
or  volition,  imd  consequentiy  are  not  mental  in  their  origin  or 
working ;  that  are  connected  with  the  spinid  cord  as  their  nervous 
centre  or  centres,  and  not  with  the  brain,  and  may  hence  be  per- 
formed when  all  influence  fix)m  the  brain  is  entirely  removed ; — ^and 
that  originate  in  impressions,  made  princ^ally  upon  mucous  and 
cutaneous  surfaces,  which  impressions  being  conveyed  from  these 
surfaces  by  afferent,  excitor,  or  incident  nerves  (as  they  are  variously 
termed)  to  the  spinal  centre,  lead  thus  indirectly  to  many  and  often 
complex  muscular  movements,  through  some  of  the  motory  nerves 
connected  with  that  centre  becoming  in  consequence  secondarily 
excited.  The  resulting  movements  are  termed  reflex  or  excito- 
motory,  because  they  are  induced  by  excitations  transferred  ot 
reflected  from  one  set  of  nerves  to  another,  that  is,  from  the  excitor 
to  the  motory  nerves,  through  an  intermediate  nervous  centre.  The 
movements  of  the  foetus  in  utero  are  of  this  reflex  or  excito-motoiy 
character.  That  they  are  so  is,  I  think,  proved  by  the  fact,  that  in 
all  important  points  they  correspond  with  the  most  fixed  character- 
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isUos  of  other  undoabted  forms  and  varieties  of  reflex  or  exdito- 
Biotoiy  muscular  actions.  The  principal  characteristics  of  true  reflex 
movements  consi^; — 1.  In  the  anatomical  conditions  under  which 
they  are  capable  of  being  performed ;  2.  In  the  origin  and  character 
diike  movements  themselves;  and,  8.  In  the  physiological  object 
or  objects  with  which  they  may  be  performed.  I  proceed  to  show 
briefly,  that  ii^  tiiese  various  particulajrs  the  movements  of  the  foetus 
m  utero  correspond  to  the  proper  characteristics  of  true  reflex  or 
ezcito-motory  movements. 

1.  The  AnatomiecU  Conditions  under  which  the  Movements  may  be 
ferformed. — Dr.  Hall  and  others  have  shown,  that  true  reflex  or 
excito-motory  movements  persist  in  decapitated  animals,  when  all 
influence  of  the  brain,  and  consequently  of  sensation  and  volition, 
is  necessarily  removed.  In  instances  of  paraplegia  in  the  human 
subject,  dependent  upon  complete  detraction  and  division  of  the 
spinal  cord  in  the  dorsal  region,  and  hence  when  the  agency  of  the 
bndn  is  entirely  cut  o£^  reflex  muscular  movements  sometimes 
remain  in  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  are  capable  of 
being  excited,  sometimes  violently,  by  slight  irritations  applied  to 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  &c. — ^the  patient  seeing^  but  not  feeling,  or  being 
otherwise  aware  of^  the  resulting  movements  in  his  own  limbs.* 
That  the  foetal  movements  are  of  the  same  character,  is  so  &r  proved 
by  the  anatomical  fact,  that  they  may  occur  and  go  on  during  the 
period  of  intra-uterine  life,  and  even  for  a  day  or  two  after  birth, 
when,  fix)m  rndforn^ation,  the  brain  is  entirely  abs^it.  The  histo- 
ries of  cases  of  anencephalous  monsters  show  that  the  intra-uterine 
movements  are  the  same  with  them  as  with  other  children ;  and  I 
have  seen  one  survive  for  thirty-six  hours  after  birth,  performing 
various  excito-motory  movements  during  that  time— swallowing, 
ciymg,  and  moving  the  limbs  when  the  skin  was  pinched  or  irritated.* 
These  cases  afford  us  evidence  of  this  amount — ^that  all  the  usual 
fetal  movements  are  capable  of  being  performed  without  a  brain, 
and  consequently  without  the  agency  of  mind,  and  hence  are  not  of 
a  sensational  or  volitional  character,  but  fitU  within  the  class  of  reflex 
or  excito-motory  movements. 

2.  The  Origin  and  Character  cf  the  Movements.— 1£  after  birth 
we  irritate  the  sole  or  palm  of  the  new-bom  in&nt  (whether  awake 
or  asleep),  muscular  movements  are  excited  in  the  limb.  Th^se 
are  acknowledged  by  all  physiologists  to  be  excito-nH)tory  move- 

'  Cases  of  the  same  kind  have  been  recorded  by  Lallemand,  St.  Hilaire,  &c.  &c.  See  Dr. 
Hairs  Work,  p.  134 ;  or  St  Hilaire's  Histoire  des  Monstruosit^s,  torn.  ii. 

'  See  the  interesting  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Burlow,  Dr.  Budd,  &c. ;  or  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's 
own  work,  On  the  Diseases  and  Derangements  of  the  Nervous  System,  p.  234,  &c. 
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ments,  as  mncli  so  as  the  closure  of  the  lips  around  the  finger  or 
nipple.  I£y  during  labor,  the  foot  or  hand  present,  and  we  irritate 
in  the  same  way  the  protruded  limb,  it  will  excite  motion  in  it  of 
the  same  kind,  as  I  have  in  several  cases  taken  an  opportunity  of 
ascertaining.  During  labor,  irritation  of  the  scalp  of  the  child  with 
the  finger,  in  common  head  presentations,  is  usually  followed  in 
the  same  way  by  some  movements  of  the  head.  Go  a  step  further 
back  in  the  life  of  the  infant,  and  apply  similar  irritations  to  the 
limbs  or  surface  of  the  infant  through  the  atxlominal  walls  b^are 
birth,  or  during  pregnancy,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  same  results 
are  obtained ;  movements  of  a  similar  kind  are  excited,  and  the  irri- 
tated limb  is  moved  away.  But  these  movements  are  to  the  feelings 
of  the  mother  exactly  the  same  in  character  as  those  which  are 
usually  and  constantly  perceived  by  her  as  made  by  the  unborn 
foetus  within  her.  Their  independence  of  the  brain,  and  true 
excito-motory  character,  is  proved  by  their  existence  in  anencephii- 
lous  foetuses  {tfter  birth,  as  stated  in  the  last  paragraph.  They  ori- 
ginate in  excitations  or  impressions  made  upon  the  cutaneous 
sur&ces,  as  many  other  reflex  movements  do.  We  shall  afterwards 
see  that  the  almost  incessant  and  persistent  character  of  the  move- 
ments in  some  foetuses  during  their  intra-uterine  life  is  another 
evidence  of  their  excito-motory  nature.  For  the  "  true  spinal  sys- 
tem never  sleeps." 

8.  The  Physiological  Ohject  of  the  Movements. — ^The  acts  and  physio- 
logical objects  of  the  reflex  or  excito-motaiy  system  are  stated  by 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall  in  the  following  terms :  ^^  These  acts,"  says  he, 
^^  are  found  to  preside  over  two  important  classes  of  functions,  viz*, 
those  of  the  preservation  of  the  individiml,  and  of  the  propagation  of 
the  species.''^  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  in  more  terse  and  ap- 
posite words  the  objects  aimed  at  and  attained  by  the  position  of 
the  head  of  the  foetus  over  the  os  uteri  at  the  time  of  labor.  The 
excito-motory  character  of  the  foetal  movements,  as  leading  to  this 
position,  is  so  fiur  proved  by  the  result  of  the  movements  fulfilling 
both  the  ends  for  which  reflex  motions  seem  specially  designed. 

But  how  do  excito-motory  or  reflex  motions  on  titie  part  of  the 
foetus  place  the  head  of  the  infant  below  its  body,  and  over  the  os 
uteri  ?  In  the  next  sections  I  shall  attempt  to  answer  this  question 
by  showing  by  what  means  and  mechanism  these  foetal  reflex  or 
excito-motory  actions  make  the  child  assume  and  maintain  the 
common  position  with  the  head  directed  downwards ;  or  force  it  to 
place  itself  in  malpositions  or  preternatural  presentations  under 
various  preternatural  circumstances. 

'  New  Memoir  on  Nervous  System,  1 843,  p.  51. 
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Sbchon  m.— Reflbx  or  Excito-Motort  Muscular  Movements 
THE  Cause  op  the  Attitude  of  the  Fcetus.* 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  point  out  the  means  or  mechanism  by 
which  the  special  position  of  the  infant  in  the  latter  months,  with 
the  head  downwards,  is  assumed  and  maintained  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  fcetal  reflex  or  excito-motory  movements.  In 
fulfilling  this  object,  we  shall  speak  first  of  the  position  of  the  foetus 
at  the  full  term  of  pregnancy,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  maintained 
by  reflex  action ;  secondly,  we  shall  inquire  how  and  when  reflex 
action  enables  the  fcetus  to  assume  this  position ;  and,  lastly,  we 
shall  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  appropriate  stimuli  calling  the 
reflex  motions  of  the  foetus  into  action,  the  parts  of  its  surface  most 
susceptible  of  the  external  impressions  leading  to  its  reflex  motions, 
and  the  period  of  life  at  which  reflex  muscular  motions  are  first 
and  principally  remarked. 

1. — Mode  of  Mamtenanee  of  the  PoeUion  of  the  Fcetus  towarda  the  end  of  Pregnancy. 

At,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  for  some  time  before  parturi- 
tion, the  human  foetus  is  rolled  up  into  an  ovoid-formed  mass,  with 
its  cephalic  extremity  placed  lowest  or  over  the  os  uteri.  When 
flius  placed,  it  stands,  so  to  speak,  upon  its  head,  when  the  mother 
is  in  the  erect  posture.  To  comprehend  the  mode  in  which  this 
peculiar  position  is  maintained  during  the  latter  period  of  utero- 
gestation,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  relative  shapes  or  forms  of 
the  uterus  and  of  the  foetus  at  that  period.  For  it  is  the  relation  in 
shape  of  tie  foetus  to  the  uterus— of  the  contained  to  the  containing 
hody— that  regulates  tMs  position.  And  the  maintenance  and  re- 
storation of  the  position  is  effected  by  reflex  movements,  when  its 
continuance  is  from  time  to  time  threatened  to  be  interrupted  by 
movements  of  the  mother's  body,  or  by  other  circumstances  affect- 
ing the  conditions  and  relations  of  either  the  uterus  or  in&nt. 

The  form  of  the  uterus  at  the  foil  term  of  utero-gestation  is 
OToid.  See  the  outline  of  it  firom  Hunter's  most  accurate  drawing, 
in  Figure  4.  "  The  general  figure  of  the  uterus  at  this  time  is," 
Bays  Dr.  Hunter,*  "oviform;  the  fundus  answering  to  the  largest 
extremity  of  the  egg,  and  the  cervix  and  os  uteri  to  the  small  end ; 
but  the  fondus  is  larger  and  more  flat,  or  less  pointed,  in  proportion 
to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  uterus,  than  one  end  of  an  %gg  is  to 
the  other;  and  the  whole  uterus  seems  more  or  less  compressed,  so 

>  From  EdinboTgh  Monthly  Journal,  April,  1849,  p.  639. 
*  Anatomical  DescriptioD  of  the  Human  Gravid  Uterus,  p.  3. 
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as  to  be  broader  from  right  to  left  than  it  is  from  the  forepart  back- 
wards. 

In  the  pregnant  nterus  represented  in  Figure  8,  and  belonging  to 
Professor  Goodsir,  the  whole  length  of  the  cavity  of  the  organ  is 

Fig.  4.  Fig.  5. 


twelve  inches  and  a  half.  The  broadest  part  of  the  cavity  is  four 
and  a  half  inches  from  the  ftmdns,  where  it  measures  eight  inches 
across.  From  this  point  the  organ  gradually  diminishes  in  breadth, 
and  tapers  downwards  towards  the  cervix.  Across  the  cervix,  about 
three  inches  above  the  os,  it  is  about  four  inches  in  breadth. 

The  form  of  the  foetus  as  it  lies  rolled  up  in  utero  at  the  ftdl  term 
of  pregnancy,  is  ovoid,  like  that  of  the  uterus  itself.  "  The  foetus," 
says  Velpeau,*  "forms  an  ovoid  mass,  whose  large  end,  turned 
towards  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  is  represented  by  the  pelvic  ex- 
tremity of  the  trunk,  and  the  sunmiit  (small  end  of  the  ovoid)  is 
represented  by  the  cephalic  extremity,  which  rests  upon  the  cendx 
of  the  uterus."  In  Mr.  Goodsir's  preparation,  the  broadest  part  of 
the  larger  or  pelvic  end  of  the  ovoid  mass  of  the  foetus  measured 
nearly  eight  inches,  and  ran  across  in  a  line  from  the  lumbar  region 
of  the  child  nearly  to  the  point  where  the  sole  of  the  foot  was  ap- 
plied to  the  placental  surface.  The  breadth  of  the  smaller  or 
cephalic  end  of  the  ovoid  (formed  by  the  occipito-fix)ntal  diameter 
of  the  head)  measured  about  four  inches.  In  other  words,  the 
lower  end  was  nearly  a  half  narrower  than  the  upper  and  broader 
end  of  the  foetal  ovoid. 

Figures  4  and  6  represent  in  outline  the  ovoid  form  of  the  uterus, 
and  the  ovoid  form  of  the  foetus,  at  the  ftiU  term  of  pregnancy,  ac- 
cording to  the  preceding  description  of  their  relative  shape  and 
configuration  at  that  time. 

Towards  the  end  of  pregnancy,  the  foetus  is  situated  in  the  uterus, 

*  Traits  des  Aocouchenodos,  torn.  L  p.  333. 
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80  that  the  two  ovoids  wMch  the  foetas  and  uterus  form  are  rela- 
tively adapted  to  each  other ;  that  is,  the  broad  or  pelvic  end  of  the 
ovoid  of  llie  foetusk  placed  towards  the  broad  or  upper  end  of  the 
ovoid  of  the  uterus ;  while  the  narrow  or  cephalic  end  of  the  ovoid 
of  the  fcetus  is  placed  towards  the  narrow  or  lower  end  of  the  ovoid 
of  the  uterus.  The  narrow  and  broad  ends  of  the  ovoid  mass  of 
tiie  foetus  are  relatively  adapted  to  the  narrow  and  broad  ends  of 
Ihe  ovoid  cavity  of  the  uterus.  The  figure  of  the  contained  body 
(the  fietus)  thus  comes  to  correspond  with  t^e  figure  of  the  contain- 
ing body  (the  cavity  of  the  uterus),  and  is,  as  it  were,  fitted  into  it. 
Figure  6  represents  the  one  ovoid  (Fig.  4)  thus  adapted  to  the  other 
ovoid  (Fig.  5). 

At  the  advanced  time  of  pregnancy  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
when  the  uterus  and  foetus  are  normal  in  shape  and  size,  the  foetus 
cannot  be  placed  transversely  in  the  uterine  cavity,  so  as  to  form  a 
transverse  or  arm  presentation,  as  there  is  not  room  for  it  to  lie  in 
that  position.  For  the  long  axis  of  the  ovoid  mass  of  the  foetus  is 
about  twelve  inches ;  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  uterus  is  only 
eight  inches :  so  that  the  latter  could  not  receive  the  former.  For 
the  same  reason,  when  once  the  position  with  the  head  downwards 
is  assumed,  it  comes  to  be  difficult  or  impossible  for  the  child  near 
the  Ml  time  to  move  round  in  utero,  so  as  to  turn  its  pelvic,  instead 
of  its  cephalic  extremity  downwards,  and  towards  the  os.  In  fact, 
a  compressible  body  of  twelve  inches  in  length,  such  as  the  rolled- 
up  foetus  is,  cannot  readily  move  through  a  space  of  only  eight  or 
nine  inches,  even  though  that  space,  like  the  transverse  axis  of  the 
uterine  cavity,  be  capable  of  dilatation  and  forcible  alteration  of 
shape. 

At  and  towards  the  fiill  term  of  utero-gestation,  the  position  of 
the  foetus  with  the  head  lowest  is  thus  greatly  maintained  by  the 
tehiiive  physical  adaptation  of  the  ovoid  shape  of  tbe  rolled-up  mass 
of  the  foetus,  to  the  ovoid  shape  of  the  interior 
of  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.    But  this  particu-  *^' 

lar  adaptation  and  position  of  the  foetus  in  the 
uterine  cavity  would  be  often  lost  if  no  other 
additional  and  vital  means  were  in  operation ; 
as  we  see  indeed  often  happen  when  the  child 
dies.  The  other  additional  vital  means,  by 
whose  influence  this  special  position  is  still 
further  rigorously  and  carefuUy  sustained,  con- 
ffists  of  the  restoring  influence  of  reflex  mo- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  foetus  itself.  For,  let 
the  relative  adaptation  and  position  of  the 
foetus  be  partially  disturbed  (as  readily  hap- 
pens by  any  movements  of  the  mother,  as,  for 
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example,  by  her  suddenly  assuming  the  upright  or  supine  postoree, 
or  other  such  causes),  and  immediately  the  foetus,  by  a  series  of  re- 
flex movements  of  its  extremities,  particularly  o^  its  lower  extremi- 
ties, acts  till  it  regains  its  former  perfect  position.  It  moves,  in 
other  words,  till  it  has  retaken  that  position  in  which  it  is  most 
free  froii;i  any  marked  excitations  or  compressions  upon  the  external 
surface  of  its  own  body. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessaiy  to  add,  that  seeing  the  fostus  is  placed 
in  the  liquor  amnii,  a  fluid  medium  of  high  specific  gravity,  and  is 
consequently  subjected  to  a  uniform  amount  on  all  sides  of  hydro- 
static pressure  (considerably  neutralizing  the  force  of  gravity  upon 
its  mass),  its  existing  position  is  easily  altered  by  changes  of  posi- 
tion and  motions  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  and  consequently  on 
the  part  of  the  containing  body — ^the  uterus.    But  for  exactly  the 
same  physical  reason  by  which  the  position  of  the  foetus  is  thus 
rendered   easily  capable  of  change  and   alteration,  the  physical 
powers  and  means  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  it  to  its  proper 
position  are  correspondingly  simple.    Floating  as  it  does  in  a  liquid 
medium,  the  motions  of  its  extremities  in  that  medium,  and  against 
the  uterine  walls,  are  easily  and  perfectly  adequate  as  a  mechanical 
means  of  motion,  to  enable  it  to  swim  back  to,  and  resume  tioA 
normal  and  adaptive  position  in  which  it  lies  most  free  from  extra- 
neous excitations,  and  firom  the  irritation  of  disturbing  impressions 
or  stimuli  upon  its  own  surface.    In  some  mothers  the  position  is 
apparently  easily  maintained ;  the  infant  and  uterus  are  perfectly 
adapted  to  support  each  other,  and  consequently  the  child  moves 
little.    In  other  mothers,  or  in  the  same  mother  in  other  pregnan- 
cies, the  movements  are  nearly  incessant.    In  other  cases  in  which 
the  movements  of  the  infont  are  great  and  continuous,  the  umbilical 
cord  is  generally  found  long,  and  hence  liable  to  compression ;  or 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  large  and  distended  from  an  excess  of 
liquor  amnii,  and  almost  constant  movements  are  required  on  the 
part  of  the  foetus  to  prevent  its  almost  constant  tendency  to  dis- 
placement or  compression.    The  nearly  uninterrupted  constancy  of 
the  foetal  movements  in  some  mothers  exists  to  a  degree  greater 
than  is  observed  in  any  voluntary  muscular  movements.    But  the 
excess  of  foetal  movements  corresponds  in  this  respect  with  the  law 
of  constancy,  which  regulates  otiier  corresponding  excito-motory 
movements  in  the  animal  economy.    Voluntary  muscular  move- 
ments always  become  temporarily  arrested  and  interrupted  from 
time  to  time ;  because,  from  time  to  time,  volition,  like  other  cere- 
bral acts,  must  temporarily  cease  for  the  purpose  of  rest  and  reno- 
vation.   Fatigue,  and  its  antidotes  repose  and  sleep,  necessarily 
belong  to  the  cerebral  system ;  but  the  spinal  system  never  sleeps, 
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and  the  reflex  or  excito-motoiy  miiBcnlar  movements  over  which  it 
presides,  are  not  susceptible  of  fatigue,  and  do  not  necessarily  re- 
quire any  intermission  in  their  action.  It  is  on  this  principle  that 
respiration  in  man  is  unattended  by  fatigue,  and  that  ^^  the  long 
flight  of  birds  in  their  migrations,  and  of  flies,  which  are  all  the 
day  long  on  the  wing,  is  sustained."*  Some  of  the  reflex  or  excito- 
motory  movements  of  animals  which  show  this  law  of  constancy, 
have  the  same  object  and  effect  as  the  reflex  movements  of  the 
fcetos,  viz.,  the  maintenance  of  position.  Thus,  the  fish  holds  and 
maintains  its  position  in  the  stream  by  constant  reflex  movements 
of  the  fins  and  tails. 

2. — Mode  ofAttumption  of  the  Natural  Position  of  the  Foetus  with  the  Head  downwards. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  position  of  the  foetus,  with  the  head 
over  the  os  uteri,  is  not  observed  till  the  latter  months  of  utero-ges- 
tation ;  that  in  foetuses  expelled  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  month, 
presentations  of  the  feet  or  pelvis  are  as  frequent  as  presentations 
of  the  head,  and  presentations  of  the  shoulder  by  no  means  unfre- 
quent ;  and  that  the  position  of  the  head  lowest  and  towards  the 
08  uteri  comes  to  be  taken  with  more  and  more  certainty  from 
the  end  of  the  sixth  month,  onward  to  the  foil  term. 

From  the  observations  collected  by  Professor  Dubois  at  the  Ma- 
ternity Hospital  of  Paris,  I  have  constructed  the  following  table  in 
evidence  of  the  preceding  remarks.  The  respective  results  of  the 
presentations  among  children  bom  before  the  end  of  the  sixth 
month,  during  the  course  of  the  seventh  month,  and  at  the  full  time^ 
mclude,  it  will  be  observed,  all  cases,  whether  the  child  was  alive  or 
dead  at  the  time  of  its  expulsion.  The  return  for  the  eighth  and 
ninth  months  refers  only  to  children  bom  dead.  He  does  not  give 
any  return  relative  to  the  children  bom  alive  during  these  two 
months. 

Tahle  of  the  Relative  Proportion  of  Head  Presentations^  as  varied  by  the  date  of  the 
Pregnancy  or  Labor, 
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ToUl 
OaMs. 

<?HeMl 
Preeentstions. 

Shooldtr. 

Breech. 

Head. 

Before  end  of  sixth  month, 
Dnring  seventh  month, 
During  eighth  and  ninth  ) 
months,                         ) 
At  full  term  of  gestation, 

131 
119 

96 

100 

5 

6 

2 

1 

61 
31 

22 

3 

65 
82 

72 

96 

52  in  100 
68  in  100 

76  in  100 

96  in  100 

*Ha1l,  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  p.  26:  **  I  suspect,  indeed,  that  the  migratory 
ttivcllef  is  frequently  actually  visited  by  nature's  sweet  rest,  even  during  its  aerial  transit," 
New  Memoir,  p.  32.  The  young  infant  oAen  evidently  continues  the  act  of  sucking,  an  act 
of  the  spinal  or  reflex  system,  while  the  cerebral  sjrstem  is  asleep. 
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The  fitcts  in  this  table  sufficiently  prove  that  the  position  of  the 
fcBtus  with  the  head  lowest  and  over  the  os  uteri,  does  not  begin  to 
be  assumed  till  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  month,  and  that  it  is 
taken  up  with  increasing  frequency  and  certainty  from  that  period 
onward  to  the  full  term  of  pregnancy. 

The  double  fietct  of  the  position  not  being  assumed  before  the  pe- 
riod in  question,  and  of  its  being  more  and  more  positively  and 
steadily  assumed  after  this  period,  is  simply,  I  believe,  ascribable  to 
the  circumstance,  that  before  the  sixth  month  there  is  no  adjusting 
correspondence  of  figure  between  the  uterus  and  foetus;  while,  after 
the  sixth  month,  the  figure  of  the  one  comes  to  correspond  more 
and  more  to  the  figure  of  the  other,  and  consequentiy  requires  more 
and  more  the  contained  body  to  be  placed  in  the  cont^ning  cavity  in 
that  kind  of  relative  adaptation  which  has  been  already  described. 
All  anatomical  authorities  allow  that  the  uterine  cavity  before  the 
sixth  month'  is  spheroidal,  and  not  ovoid,  the 
^^'  '  neck  of  the  organ  not  yet  being  developed 

and  taken  up  to  form  part  of  the  cavity. 
The  foetus,  up  to  this  time,  is  not  folded  up 
so  compactly  as  afterwards,  or  moulded  into 
its  ultimate  ovoid  form.  Further,  at  the 
same  period,  the  uterine  cavity  is  not  only 
roundish  in  form, '  but  is  relatively  much 
larger  in  regard  to  the  foetus — ^for  it  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  liquor  amnii.*  After  the 
sixth  month  these  various  circumstances  are 
gradually  altered.  The  cavity  of  the  uterus 
becomes  more  and  more  ovoid  in  form,  from  the  development  of 
the  cervix ;  the  quantity  of  liquor  amnii  becomes  less  and  less,  rela- 
tively to  the  increasing  size  of  the  uterus  and  infant ;  the  infiuit  itr 
self  becomes  in  a  greater  and  greater  corresponding  degree  deprived 
of  space — ^is  forced  to  alter  its  shape  and  position  according  to  the 
shape  and  form  of  the  uterine  cavity — ^becomes  more  folded  and  com- 
pacted together  because  its  containing  space  is  less — and  ultimately 

*  See  Fig.  7,  sketched  and  drawn  from  a  case  of  five  or  six  months^  pregnancy  delineated  hj 
Breschet  and  Velpeau. 

'  **  The  relattye  proportions,'*  says  Ramsbocbam,  **  between  the  quantity  of  floid  and  sixe 
of  the  embryo,  differs  moch  at  different  stages  of  pregnaney,  being  considerably  greater  at 
the  early  periods,  and  less  at  the  adranced  stage.  Thus  when  the  embryo  is  scarcely 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  there  is  ftom  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  water  collected  within 
the  mambranea.  Where  the  embryo  is  not  so  large  as  a  small  kidney  bean,  there  would  be 
an  oonce  or  more  of  the  liquor  amnii ;  while  at  theend  of  gestation,  when  tha  foetns  weigfas, 
on  an  average,  nearly  seven  pounds,  the  amount  of  fluid  seldom  ezoeeds  a  pint  The  quan- 
tity, therefore,  though  positively  increasing  with  the  growth  of  the  ovum  throughout  the  whole 
of  gestation,  is  relatively  to  the  size  of  the  foetus  gradually  diminishing." — Obstetric  Medi* 
cine  and  Surgery,  p.  69. 
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beeomes  comparatively  fixed  in  the  position  which  it  is  thus  forced  to 
aflsome.  ^'  In  the  last  two  or  three  months  of  gestation,  the  child/' 
observes  Dr.  Hunter/  *^  is  cotnmonly  so  much  straitened  for  room, 
and  so  comimctlj  adapted  to  the  oblong  figure  of  the  uterus,  that  it 
cannot  change  its  general  position  either  by  its  own  efforts,  or  eyen 
by  accidents  happening  to  the  mother."  "  When,"  he  elsewhere 
remarks,*  "  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  liquor  amnii,  the  child 
takes  the  advantage  of  room,  and  the  composition  of  its  parts  is  not 
BO  close  or  globular.  In  proportion  as  there  is  less  room,  its  figure 
is  more  compacted  and  motdded  to  the  shape  of  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus." 

These  changes,  however,  in  the  physical  shape  and  size  of  the 
uterine  cavity,  relatively  to  the  physical  form  of  the  foetus,  would 
not  produce  of  themselves  the  position  of  the  head  over  the  os  uteri. 
The  dead  child  does  not  take  this  position.  If  the  child  has  been 
alive  up  to  the  seventh,  or  eighth,  or  ninth  months,  and  has  in  con- 
sequence assumed  the  position  in  question,  but  then  dies — ^the  posi- 
tion is  liable  to  be  lost  from  the  death  of  tlie  child.  I  have  already 
^en  two  tables  proving  this  &ct,  and  showing  how  much  the 
assumption,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  the  position,  with  the 
bead  downwards,  is  a  vital  act,  and  connected  with  the  existence  of 
life  in  the  child.  The  regulating  vital  power  guiding  it  to  the 
assumption  of  that  normal  position  in  which  its  figure  corresponds 
as  exactly  as  possible  to  the  figure  of  the  uterine  cavity,  consists  of 
a  succession  of  reflex  or  excito-motory  movements  of  an  adaptive 
kmd  on  the  part  of  the  foetus,  excited  by  impressions  made  on  its 
external  sur^e.  In  order  fully  to  understand  their  action,  we  shall 
next  briefly  consider  the  origin  and  effects  of  those  adaptive  reflex 
movements,  which  thus  contribute  not  only  to  the  original  assump- 
tion, but  to  the  continued  maintenance  of  the  position  of  the  foetus 
— 4tnd  force  it  to  take  up,  retain,  and  restore  itself  to,  that  special 
position  in  the  uterine  cavity  in  which  it  can  lie  with  its  form  more 
perfectiy  adjusted  than  in  any  other  position,  to  the  form  of  the 
ut^ns,  and  with  its  own  excitor  sur£eu^es  more  removed  than  in  any 
otber  position  firom  the  action  of  external  impressions  and  stimuli. 

Z.—Natmr€  of  the  Phy$ictU  Imprt$ium$f  or  StimuU,  exciting  Reflex  Movemmte  on  the  part  of 

the  FatMt, 

"All  animals,"  says  Harvey,  "while  they  are  at  rest  or  asleep, 
fold  up  their  limbs  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  an  oval  or  globular 

figure So,  too,  the  in&nt  in  utero  is  generally  disposed 

•fter  this  manner.    Li  such  a  position  is  the  embryo  usually  found, 

'  Anatomical  Description  of  the  Gravid  Uteras,  p.  67.  >  Ibid.  p.  63. 

TOL.  n.  8 
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as  that  which  we  naturally  take  in  sleep."^  This  folded-np  state  of 
the  limbs  and  body  of  the  foetus  is  primarily  tiie  effect  of  the  wdl- 
known  greater  muscular  tone  and  contraction  of  the  flexor  than  of 
the  extensor  muscles.  Of  the  power  and  preponderance  of  the 
flexor  over  the  extensor  set  of  muscles,  we  have  evidence  remaining 
for  some  time  after  birth,  in  the  almost  constant  state  of  flexion 
which  may  be  observed  in  the  extremities,  and  particularly  in  the 
lower  extremities  of  the  new-bom  child,  when  unirritated  and  at 
rest.  It  is  not  in  general  for  some  considerable  time  after  birth  that 
the  child  acquires  the  foil  power  of  extending  the  lower  extremities. 
And  no  doubt,  this  superior  tone  and  contraction  of  the  flexor  mus- 
cles is  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  necessary  ovoid  form  of  the 
foetus  in  utero  is  maintained.  But  while  this  physiological  prin- 
ciple* accounts  for  that  form  and  figure  of  the  foetus  which  best 
adapts  it  for  the  form  and  figure  of  the  uterus,  we  must  have  re- 
course to  the  acts  of  the  reflex  system  in  another  view,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  adaptive  position,  or  rather  adaptive  movements  of 
the  foetus.  These  movements  are  reflex.  And  it  is  laid  down  as 
an  established  physiological  law,  that  '^the  reflex  nerves  are  in 
every  case,  without  an  exception,  excited  to  action  by  the  impres- 
sions otpjiy steal  agents  acting  on  the  peripheral  extremities  of  inci- 
dent nerves  ;"^  and  "  that  the  reflex  power  is  never  exercised  without 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  application  of  a  physical  agent  eith^ 
to  the  external  or  internal  surfaces  of  the  body."^ 

In  relation  to  the  movements  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  let  us  next^ 
then,  inquire  what  physical  agents  produce  the  required  excitor  im- 
pressions, and  on  what  surface,  or  the  peripheral  extremities  of 
what  incident  nerves,  these  impressions  act? 

Various  physiologists  have  pointed  out  that,  when  in  the  lower 
animals  the  head  is  removed,  or  the  spinal  cord  is  divided,  and  sen- 
sation  thus  abolished,  the  mere  touching  or  irritation  of  the  skin  is 
followed  by  more  or  less  complex  movements  in  the  muscles  of  tjie 
extremities  and  trunk.  Whytt,  for  example,  long  ago  remarked, 
^^  that  after  decapitation,  frogs  and  serpents  performed  movements 
of  the  limbs  or  entire  body,  consequent  upon  the  implication  of  a 
stimulus  to  the  skin."*    "In  the  frog,"  says  Mr.  Grainger,*  "in  the 

>  Harvey's  Works,  Sydenham  Edition,  p.  822. 

*  Dr.  Hall,  it  is  well  known,  holds  that  the  reflex  function,  in  its  natural  state,  constitoies 
the  principle  of  equilibrium  and  tone  of  the  whole  muscular  system. — Memoirs  on  the  Ne^ 
vous  System,  1837,  p.  38. 

*  Grainger^s  ObservatioDS  on  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  p.  50. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  1 19,  129.  »  Ibid.  p.  3. 

*  Ibid.  p.  49. — "  Every  physiologist,"  says  Mr.  Grainger,  **  who  has  divided  the  spiml 
oord  in  living  animals,  and  has  then  pricked  or  otherwise  irritated  the  tib'n,  has  remarked 
th«»  free  motion  which  is  thereby  caused  in  the  muscles  which  are  called  voluntary." — ^P. 
100.     When  the  spinal  cord  is  divided,  ^  the  ibot  of  tlie  rabbit  is  not  only  drawn  away  froin 
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nblMt,  kitten,  &c.,  after  all  feeling  and  yolition  is  lost,  the  limbs  are 
moved  when  the  skin  is  touched."  The  movements  thus  excited 
imder  these  conditions,  decapitation  and  division  of  the  cord,  are 
evidently  reflex  or  excito-motory,  and  the  facts  prove  how  powerful 
an  excitant  sur&ce  the  skin  is,  and  how  easily  irritations  of  it  act  in 
calling  up  or  producing  reflex  muscular  movements,  "No  part,*' 
says  Mttller,  "  equals  the  skin  in  the  property  of  exciting  reflex  mo- 
tions; the  slightest  touch  applied  to  the  sur&ce,  in  animals  in  a 
state  of  narcotization,  is  frequently  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  strong 
spasms,  while  the  reflex  actions  excited  hy  irritation  of  the  nerves 
themselves  are  much  slighter/'^ 

I  have  already  stated  that  movements  of  the  limhs  of  the  child 
are  readily  produced  trfter  the  period  of  its  birth,  by  irritation  of  the 
Kde  of  the  £3ot  and  other  parts  of  the  cutaneous  sur&ce;  that 
imring  birtJi,  and  while  labor  is  going  on,  similar  movements  can 
be  produced  by  similarly  irritating  the  presenting  part  of  the  child; 
fliat  brfore  birth,  or,  in  other  words,  during  pregnancy,  the  same 
kind  of  movements  is  excited  by  irritating  the  limbs  or  body  of  the 
fiBtus  through  the  abdominal  or  uterine  walls  by  the  hand,  stetho- 
scope, Jcc. ;  and  that  in  all  these  cases  the  movements  thus  produced 
are  reflex  or  excito-motory,  and  not  voluntary,  inasmuch  as  they 
occur  in  anencephalous  foetuses,  entirely  wanting  a  brain,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  in  those  that  are  normal  in  structure.' 

Cutaneous  impressions,  or  physical  irritations  applied  to  the  peri- 
pheral extremities  of  the  incident  nerves  distributed  to  the  sur&ce 
of  the  skin,  are  thus,  capable  of  producing  reflex-motory  actions  on 
the  part  of  the  infant,  and  are,  perhaps,  the  most  common  cause  of 
cxcitenaent  of  the  muscular  movements  of  its  extremities,  and  con- 
sequently of  its  changes  of  position.    If  the  foetus  be  temporarily 

the  irritatioD,  but  the  whole  limb,  occaaionally  even  both  legB,  are  thrown  backwards,  with 
all  the  complicated  motions  that  occur  when  the  creature  runs.  In  the  frog,  if  the  cord  be 
divided  sufficiently  high,  both  hind  legs  oAen  strike  out  when  one  is  touched,  not  in  tlip  man- 
aer  of  the  rabbit,  bat  with  tfie  yerj  action  that  occurs  in  swimming.  The  chicken,  in  the 
experiment  of  Flourens,  when  deprived  of  all  volition,  flew  when  thrown  into  the  air. 
Lastly,  in  the  human  body,  the  legs  may  be  incited  to  motion,  when  all  voluntary  power  is 
destroyed,  by  tickling  the  sole  of  the  foot.  It  is  thus  proved,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt,  that  motions  similar  to  those  performed  in  the  progression  of  the  animal  may  be  ex^ 
eised  by  touching  the  skin,  when  volition  and  sensation  are  destroyed." — P.  150. 

*  Mailer's  Physiology,  Baly's  Translation,  voL  i.  p.  322 ;  see  also  Longet,  Anatomie  et 
Phyiiologie  dn  Sjrst^me  Nerveux,  torn.  i.  p.  318. 

'  Unzer,  whose  remarkable  works  contain  such  clear  and  comprehensive  views,  in  many 
poms,  of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  makes  a  remark  upon  this  subiject  which  is 
too  striking  lo  omit  in  evidence.  "  A  living  anencephalous  monster,  when  bom,  draws 
itself  vp,  if  you  prick  or  bum  its  limbs,  and  that  plainly  through  a  reflex  operation  of  the 
serves — [durch  eine  blosse  NervenwirkungzurAck] — as  a  natural  new-bom  child  would 
^  if  you  made  the  same  external  impressions  upon  it." — ^Erste  GrQnde  einer  Physiologie, 
p.  553. 
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thrown  out  of  position  by  any  movements  on  the  part  of  the  mdih^ 
and  if  the  sur&ce  of  its  body  thus  become  irritated  at  any  point  or 
points  by  mere  pressure  from  or  against  the  opposing  uterine  pa- 
rietes,  or  other  resistant  substances,  this  pressure,  like  the  pressure 
of  the  hand  or  stethoscope,  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
will  act  as  an  excitor  stimulus,  calling  up  reflex  motions  calculated 
and  empowered  to  move  away  the  irritated  and  compressed  limb  or 
body  from  the  agent  or  source  of  the  irritation.  Different  postures 
of  the  mother,  when  suddenly  assumed,  by  both  displacing  the 
foetus  and  altering  the  shape  of  the  uterus  so  as  to  make  its  parietes 
press  upon  the  foetqs,  are  followed  for  a  time  by  a  succession  of 
movements  on  the  part  of  the  infent.*  Thus  the  acts  of  suddenly 
rising  or  suddenly  lying  down  excite  almost  constantly,  in  certain 
women,  motions  on  the  part  of  the  child.  When  some  mothers 
stoop  or  lean  forward,  they  alter  the  shape  of  the  uterus,  and  com- 
press the  child  so  greatly  as  to  call  up  instantly  such  strong  foetal 
motions  as  to  oblige  them  immediately  to  assume  the  erect  posture. 
And  the  foetus  sometimes  throws  itself  into  positions  which  excite 
new  movements  on  its  own  part.  In  the  latter  months,  "  it  is  fre- 
quently evident,"  says  Dr.  Hunter,*  "  that  some  awkward  straight- 
ened  position  of  the  child  being  produced  by  its  own  motion,  and 
pressing  or  stretching  the  uterus  unequally,  pves  the  mother  mndi 
uneasiness  for  a  time ;  and  then,  upon  the  child's  stirring  in  some 
remarkable  way,  it  gets  to  be  more  at  its  ease,  and  the  mother  feels 
instant  relief  from  the  pain,  the  stretching,  or  whatever  the  com- 
plaint was.  This  will  happen  to  the  same  woman  again  and 
again," 
In  the  various  cases  and  conditions  which  I  have  mentioned,*  the 

*  **Tbat  the  different  attitudes  of  the  mother^s  body  should  produce  alteratioDS  in  the  figure 
of  the  uterus,  needs  not  now  a  particular  explanation  or  proof.  The  weight  of  the  uteros 
itself,  and  of  the  adjacent  viscera,  being  differently  directed,  must  produce  some  change  of 
posture,  especially  as  the  parts  against  which  the  uterus  will  rest  its  weight  in  the  different 
postures  of  the  body  are  of  such  different  natures." — Humerus  Anatomical  Description  of  the 
Gravid  Uterus,  p.  4. 

'  Anatomical  Description  of  the  Gravid  Uterus,  p.  67. 

*  All  the  conditions  I  have  spoken  of  in  the  text,  relate  to  cutaneous  irritations  and  impret- 
sions  acting  as  stimuli  to  reflex  motions.  In  cases  of  prohipsus  oi  the  umbilical  oord,  eoo- 
pression  of  the  prolapsed  funis  by  the  fingers  or  otherwise,  seems  generally  to  lead  to  a 
series  of  reflex  moreroents  of  the  body  and  limbs  of  the  fcDtus.  During  pregnancy  this 
may  be  one  of  the  means  employed  by  nature  to  prevent,  more  frequently  than  otherwiw 
would  happen,  the  position  of  the  cord  between  the  child's  head  and  the  interior  of  the 
uterine  cervix.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  we  do  not  meet  with  this  position  of  the 
cord  more  frequently,  when  we  oonsider  its  length  and  its  greater  specific  gravity  diaa  the 
liquor  amoii  If,  when  so  placed,  and  consequently  compressed,  reflex  fcBial  moveoMati 
were  always  exdted,  this  circumstance  may  possibly  be  the  means  of  leading  to,  or  pc«- 
.ducing,  one  other  result,  viz.,  the  ultimate  course  and  twisting  of  the  cord  around  the  body, 
neck,  or  limbs  of  the  foetus ;  in  other  words,  such  convolution  of  the  oord  around  these  parts 
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euUnuouB  impressions  and  stimulations  call  up  reflex  motions  in  the 
fetos,  according  to  the  laws  laid  down  by  all  those  physiologists 
idio  have  written  upon  the  subject  of  excito-motory  phenomena, 
"An  impression  is  made,"  to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall, 
"upon  the  extremity  of  a  nerve,  or  nerves ;  this  impression  is  con- 
veyed  not  to  the  cerebrum,  but  to  some  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
or  medulla  spinalis,  whence  it  is  reflected  upon  certain  muscles  de- 
stined to  be  excited  into  consentaneous  action."^  ^^The  external 
impressions,"  as  Prochaska^  writes  it,  ^^  that  are  made  upon  the  sen- 
sorial nerves  are  most  swiftly  propagated  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  nerves  to  their  origin,  where,  when  they  have  arrived,  they 
are  reflected  according  to  a  certain  law,  and  pass  on  to  certain  and 
eorreq>onding  motor  nerves,  through  which,  being  again  very  swiftly 
propagated  to  muscles,  they  excite  certain  and  determinate  move- 
ments." The  views  which  Prochaska  took  of  the  general  object 
and  aim  of  such  reflex  or  excito-motory  movements  are  precisely 
those  which  are  attained  by  the  aforesaid  movements  of  the  foetus  in 
ntero.  "  The  general  law,"  he  observes,  "  by  which  the  common 
sensorium  reflects  sensorial  impressions  into  motory,  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  individual  {eonservatio  no9tr%) ;  so  that  when  external  im- 
pressions act  that  are  hurtftil  to  our  body,  there  fallow  certain 
motory  impressions  producing  motions,  combined  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  and  driving  away  this  irritation  from  our  body ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  when  external  or  sensory  impressions  act  that  are 
gratefal  to  us,  there  follow  internal  or  motory  impressions  produc- 
tive of  motions,  having  for  their  object  the  ftirther  mtdntenance  of 
this  grateful  condition."^ 

All  the  so-called  voluntary  or  motory  muscles  of  the  foetus  are 
not  excited  to  an  equal  degree,  or  with  equal  facility,  by  the  action 
of  the  physical  impressions  or  stimuli  to  which  it  is  subjected.  The 
muscles  of  the  trunk  and  upper  extremities  are  much  less  moved 
mider  these  stimuli  than  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities  are. 
Various  authors  have  remarked  incidentally,  and  without  a  view  to 
any  tiieory,  that  apparently  the  lower  extremities  move  in  utero  much 
more  tiian  the  upper.^  Indeed,  for  some  time  after  birth  the  move- 
ments of  the  legs  continue  to  be  greater  in  degree  and  extent  than 
ike  movements  of  the  arms.  In  the  fluid  medium  in  which  it  lies  and 
Bwims  in  the  uterine  cavity,  the  motions  of  the  lower  extremities  of  the 

maj  be  the  result  of  sanitary  reflex  movements  on  the  part  of  the  fcBtus — these  sanitary  re- 
flex movements  originating  in,  or  being  excited  by,  some  unsafe  or  utieasy  compression  of 
die  eord  itselfl 

'  Memoirs  on  the  Nervous  System,  p.  70. 

'  Annotationes  Aeademicsp,  fasc.  iii.  p.  114.  *  Ibid.  p.  117. 

'*ThDS,  fin-  example,  Professor  Dubois  observes,  **Il  ne  faut  pas  oublier  que  les  ^rnnds 
moovements  dn  foetus,  et  les  plus  ordinaires  sont  oeux  qu*executent  les  extr6mit6d  abJomi- 
^'   ."— JH^motretde  TAcademie,  torn.  ii.  p.  285. 
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foetus  are  more  nsefol  and  powerfol  in  enabling  it  to  maintain  and  re> 
sumeits  position  than  any  movements  of  the  upper  ertremitieB  could 
be.  And  even  in  the  adult,  when  the  influence  of  the  mind  and  cefr^ 
bral  system  is  withdrawn,  reflex  movements  are  fiar  more  easily  ex- 
cited as  in  the  foetus,  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  extremities. 
When  a  man  receives  an  injury,  producing  fi*acture  or  displacement 
of  one  or  more  of  his  cervical  vertebrse,  and  paraplegia  in  conseqtienoe 
is  produced,  "we  flnd,"  says  Dr.  Todd,  "tiie  patient  presenting' the 
following  phenomena.  His  trunk  and  extremities  appear  as  if 
dead  (except  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm),  while  the  head  lives. 
In  full  possession  of  his  mental  fiu^ulties  and  powers,  he  is  never- 
theless unconscious,  save  from  the  exercise  of  his  sight,  of  any 
changes  which  may  affect  the  parts  below  his  head,  nor  is  tiie  ut- 
most efibrts  of  his  will  sufficient  to  produce  a  movement  of  any,  even 
the  smallest,  of  these  parts.  If  the  stunning  effect  of  the  accident 
have  passed  off,  tickling  the  soles  of  the  feet  will  be  found  to  caose 
movements,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  application  of  the  stimalos, 
the  patient  is  unconscious.  The  limbs  may  be  irritated  in  various 
ways,  but  without  exciting  any  effects  which  the  patient  can  per- 
ceive, excepting  movements,  and  these  he  is  aware  of  only  fixnn  hia 
happening  to  see  them.  It  is  important^''  adds  Dr.  Todd,  ^^  to  notiee 
that,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  movements  are  difficult  of  excitation  in 
the  upper  extremities,  while  they  are  aroused  mth  great  facility  in  tie 
Uwer.^ 

4. — Are  there  csnyparU  of  the  Cutaneous  Surface  peculiarly  nueqtUble  of  the  apgropnaU  pkff* 
eieal  trnpreseions  or  atimuli  leading  (o  the  Reflex  Moiiona  of  the  Fcetut  f 

In  the  foetus  after  birth,  some  parts  of  the  cutaneous  sur&ce,  when 
stimulated,  give  rise  much  more  readily  than  others  to  reflex  mus- 
cular motions.  In  tlie  adult,  the  skin  of  the  soles  of  the  feet,  of  the 
knees,  and  of  the  sides,  are  thus  specially  susceptible.  In  other 
words,  these  parts  are  more  sensitive  than  other  parts  to  the  irrita- 
tion of  touching  or  tickling.  This  over-susceptibility  in  the  cuta- 
neous nerves  of  these  special  parts  is  of  no  {^parent  use  in  the  adult ; 
and  yet  there  is  no  property  without  its  utility.  It  becomes  gene- 
rally more  and  more  diminished  and  lost  as  life  advances,  and  is 
greater  in  degree  the  younger  the  person,  and  greatest  of  all  in  the 
infant.  Has  this  property  not  iU  special  utility  in  the  inJOwt  before 
birth  ?  The  parts  of  the  foetal  surfece  most  exposed  to  external  irri- 
tation, the  soles  of  the  feet,  knees,  and  sides,  as  seen  in  the  wood- 
cuts, are  exactly  those  parts  which  are  super-sensitive  after  birth  to 
cutaneous  irritation,  and  which  most  readily  produce  reflex  move- 

*  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System  (Cyclopeedia  of  Anatomy),  p.  19.  See  also  Todd  and 
Bowman's  Physiological  Anatomy,  vol.  L  p.  334« 
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ments  of  the  limbs,  in  consequence  of  iheir  cutaneous  irritation.  In 
a  new-bom  infimt,  irritation  of  the  sides  of  the  chest  is  followed  by 
more  or  less  strong  movements  of  both  lower  extremities.  Bubbing 
or  tickling  the  soles  of  the  feet  immediately  excites  a  movement  or 
ehange  of  position  and  retraction.  "  Certain  localities/'  says  Dr. 
Hall,  "  are  more  susceptible  than  others  to  the  effects  of  the  excito- 
motory  stiniulus — ^the  sole  of  the  foot  is  especially  one  of  these.  Dr. 
Little,"  he  oontinues,  ^^  has  published  an  interesting  case  of  distor- 
tion of  tiie  foot,  which  only,  but  uniformly,  occurred  when  it  was 
jdaced  upon  the  ground.  Dr.  Dieffenbach  met  with  a  similar 
case."^ 

In  anencephalous  infants  the  same  special  parts  of  the  cutaneous 
8ttr&ce  are  princ^)ally  or  solely  those,  through  the  irritation  of  which, 
muscular  movements  are  excited,  when  such  infimts  survive  after 
Krfli.  In  his  Croonian  Lecture  on  Muscular  Motion,  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane  desmbes  some  experiments  upon  a  kitten  which  he  decapi- 
tated, and  upon  another  in  which  he  divided  the  cord ;  and  he  states 
Ibat  after  these  injuries  of  the  nervous  centres,  when  the  hind  paws 
were  irritated,  ^Hhe  muscles  belonging  to  the  posterior  extremities 
were  thrown  into  contraction,  so  as  to  produce  the  motion  of  shrink- 
ing fioni  injury."  He  subsequently  adds,  ^^  In  an  acephalous  mon- 
ster the  like  phenomena  were  observable.  It  moved  up  its  knees 
when  the  9ole$  of  its  feet  were  tickled,"  ko. 

The  results  of  pathology  strikingly  prove,  that  there  are  some 
portions  of  the  cutaneous  surfi^e  which  are  much  more  susceptible 
ihan  others,  of  producing  reflex  muscular  movements,  under  the 
^plication  of  appropriate  excitants.  This  is  particularly  seen  in 
some  cases  of  complete  paraplegia  depending  on  disease  or  division 
of  the  spinal  cord,  and  where  all  power  of  sensation  and  volition  is 
abolidied,  as  fi&r  as  the  paralyzed  limbs  are  concerned.  In  instances 
of  this  kind,  described  by  Drs.  Hall,  Barlow,  Budd,  and  others,  the 
muscles  of  the  paralyzed  limb,  though  in  no  way  obedient  to  voli- 
tion, were  capable  of  being  excited  into  temporary  action  by  various 
irritations  of  the  cutaneous  surfiace  of  the  limb,  but  particularly  by 
tickling  the  sole  of  the  foot.*  Thus,  in  a  case  described  by  Mr. 
Grainger,  "  a  girl  about  fifteen  years  of  age  was  affected  with  angu- 
lar curvature  of  the  spine,  producing  insensibility  and  paralysis  of 
flie  lower  extremities.  On  tickling  the  $ole$  of  her  feet,  which,  as 
an  experiment,  was  ofl;en  done,  the  legs  were  immediately  slightly 
retracted,  although  the  patient  said  she  felt  nothing ;  it  was  further 
remarked,  that  on  touching  the  other  parts  of  the  feet  or  the  legs  in 

*  DiseAses  and  Derangementt  of  the  Nervoas  System,  p.  1 17. 
'  Select  Dissertations  on  Medical  Science,  p.  262. 

*  See  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  p.  233,  &c.  &o. 
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the  same  manner^  no  effect  was  produced/'*  "The  results,*'  ob- 
serves Mr.  Grainger,  "  noticed  in  these  cases  are  full  of  interest. 
They  prove,  first,  that  in  parts  of  the  body  indisputably  deprived  of 
all  feeling,  and  power  of  voluntary  motion,  contraction  may  be  ex- 
cited in  the  so-called  voluntary  muscles,  hy  impressions  made  on  tlie 
skin ;  secondly,  that  this  capacity  of  exciting  muscular  contractions, 
is  not  equally  possessed  by  all  parts  of  the  external  surfitce  of  the 
body,  but  that  the  $ole  of  the  foot  is  that  precise  part^  in  which  the 
action  is  excited  in  the  most  energetic  manner."* 

In  cases  of  hemiplegia,  particularly  when  the  paralyds  is  complete, 
the  same  phenomena  may  be  frequently  observed.  "  In  such  cases," 
observes  Dr.  Todd,  "  it  is  wonderful  how  easily  movements  may  be 
excited  in  the  palsied  leg — ^very  rarely  in  the  arm — by  the  applica- 
tion of  stimuli  to  the  iole  of  the  foot,  or  elsewhere  witili  less  &cility. 
The  patient,  who  has  acknowledged  his  utter  inability  to  move  even 
one  of  his  toes,  is  astonished  at  tJ^e  rapidity  and  extent  to  which  the 
whole  lower  extremity  may  be  moved  by  touching  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  even  with  a  feather."^  The  development  of  these  excito-motoiy 
phenomena  in  paralytic  cases  is  frequently,  adds  Dr.  Todd,  "  in  the 
inverse  proportion  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  power  of  the  wilL"« 
And  in  the  same  way,  and  on  the  same  principle,  the  excito-motanf 
reflex  muscular  movements  of  the  foBtus  are  probably  only  the  more 
marked  in  degree  and  extent,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  during 
intra-uterine  Ufe,  of  all  volitional  and  other  mental  influences*  This 
remark  leads  us  to  a  new  subject,  viz. : 

6. — The  Degree  <^  R^fiex  or  ExeUo-Mciory  Movements  tnantfesUd  by  the  Foetue  m  Utero,  amd 
the  Period  of  their  CommencetnenL 

In  adult  life  the  influence  o^  and  susceptibility  to,  reflex  move- 
ments in  the  so-called  voluntary  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  extremi- 
ties, is  masked  by  the  predominating  power  and  effects  of  the  mind 
and  cerebral  system  over  these  same  sets  of  muscles.  Their  excito- 
motory  activity,  however,  is  only  obscured,  not  obliterated.  Disease, 
by  sometimes  separating  the  influence  of  the  cerebral  system  fix>ni 
the  influence  of  the  spinal  system  over  these  muscles,  proves  to  us 
the  persistence  of  their  excito-motory  activity,  as  in  the  cases  of 
paraplegia  and  hemiplegia,  adverted  to  in  the  two  preceding  para- 
graphs.   These  cases  show  us  by  a  kind  of  pathological  analysis, 

I  Obeenrations  on  the  Spinal  Cord,  p.  94. 

'  Ibid.  p.  94.  See  alto  Dr.  Bndd's  paper  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  zxiL  p.  187 :  *<  In^pree- 
•ions  on  the  toUi  of  the  feet  were  more  efficient  than  any  that  were  tried  on  other  parts  of 
the  skin." 

•  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System,  p.  19. 

*  See  also  Dr.  Budd,  in  Medioo-Cbir.  Trans.  Yol.  xxiL  p.  186 :  **  The  reflex  movements 
varied  in  extent  and  force,  inversely  with  the  degree  of  voluntary  power." 
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that  even  in  the  adult,  when  the  motoiy  muscles  of  the  trunk  and 
extremities  are  withdrawn  from -the  psychical  nervous  influence  of 
the  cerebral  system^  they  are  still  found  remaining  subject  to  the 
physical  nervous  influence  of  the  reflex  or  spinal  system.  "  The 
truth,"  remarks  Dr.  Hall,  "is  that  the  intellectual  functions  are  daily 
developed  during  the  first  years  of  life,  and  obscure  those  of  the 
excito-motory ;  but  the  latter  are  not  enfeebled  during  this  change, 
which  is  one  of  superaddition,  not  of  substitution.'** 

All  modem  physiologists,  however,  admit  that  reflex  or  excito- 
motory  movements  are  more  distinctly  and  more  powerfully  deve- 
loped, and  are  intrusted  with  the  performance  of  more  and  more 
important  functions  in  the  animal  economy,  according  as  we  descend 
in  the  scale  of  animal  life,  and  consequently  also  in  the  scale  of  indi- 
vidual life.  In  other  words,  the  younger  the  individual  is,  the  more 
evident  and  marked,  as  a  general  rule,  is  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  reflex  movements.  "It  is  worthy,"  says  Dr.  Hall,"  "  of  special 
observation,  that,  in  the  very  young  animal,  and  in  the  cold-blooded 
animal,  the  phenomena  of  the  excito-motor  power  are  far  more 
vividly  manifested  than  in  the  older  and  the  warm-blooded.  In  the 
very  young  kitten,  even  when  asphyxiated  to  insensibility,  every 
touch,  contact,  or  slight  blow— every  jar  of  the  table,  any  sudden 
impression  of  the  external  air,  or  that  of  a  few  drops  of  cold  water, 
induces  at  once  energetic  reflex  movements  and  acts  of  inspiration. 
The  nostrils,  the  tail,  the  soles  of  the  feet,  the  general  surface,  are 
all  extremely  susceptible,  and,  in  degree,  in  the  order  I  have  men- 
tioned." "Phenomena  of  this  nature,"  observes  Professor  Todd, 
"may  be  produced  in  all  vertebrate  animals.  They  are,  however, 
especially  marked  in  the  cold-blooded  classes.  In  the  young  of 
warm-blooded  animals  they  are  more  manifest  than  in  the  adults  of 
th^  same  class. "^ 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  stated  in  the  preceding  para* 
graph,  we  ought  to  expect  the  manifestations  of  reflex  movements 
to  be  well  marked  in  the  foetus.  And  the  whole  of  the  present 
inquiry  is  intended  to  show  that  they  are  so,  in  particular  sets  of 
muscles,  viz.,  in  those  connected  with  the  general  movements  of  the 
body.  Other  sets  and  combinations  of  muscles  subject  to  excito- 
motoiy  action  after  birth,  as  those  of  inspiration,  suction,  degluti- 
tion, defecation,  kc.  &;c.,  are  still  in  the  state  of  absolute  quietude 
during  intra-uterine  life,  because  the  appropriate  physical  stimuli 
calculated  to  excite  these  reflex  movements,  are  never  applied  till 
eitra-uterine  life  is  commenced,  and  because  their  action  during 

>  Difleases  and  Derangements  of  the  Nerrous  System,  p.  138. 

*  New  Memoir  on  the  Nervous  System,  p.  29. 

*  Physiology  of  the  Nerroas  System,  p.  18. 
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intra-nterine  life  would  be  dangerons  and  even  fiital  to  the  foetas. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  that  the  appropriate  stimuli,  call- 
ing into  exercise  the  motory  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  extremities, 
are  applied  during  intra-uterine  existence ;  and  the  action  of  these 
muscles  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  fetus,  in  order  to  enable  it 
to  assume  and  maintain  its  position  with  the  head  downwards,  an 
action  which  is  in  itself  characterized  by  being  intimately  connected, 
as  other  excito-motory  actions  are,  "  with  the  preservation  of  tiie 
individual,  and  the  propagation  of  the  species.*'* 

In  several  parts  of  his  works,  Dr.  Hall  speaks  of  the  extent  of  tbe 
phenomena  referable  to  the  nervous  system  that  are  manifested  in 
foetal  life.  But  in  consequence  of  not  adverting  to  some  of  the 
points  which  have  been  attempted  to  be  stated  in  the  prece£ng 
pages,  he  takes  a  too  limited,  and  consequently,  as  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  an  erroneous  view  of  the  extent  of  the  excito-motory  or 
reflex  muscular  movements  and  actions  that  occur  during  intra- 
uterine  life.  "The  foetus  in  utero  seems,"  says  he,  "restrained  to 
a  sort  of  ganglionic  life.  Everything  consists  in  nutrition  and 
growth,  or  development.  The  contact  of  the  liquor  amnii  is  soffi* 
cient  to  keep  the  eyelids,  the  lips,  and  the  sphincters  closed.*** 
**The  foetus  in  utero  is,"  he  again  observes,  "so  little  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  stimulants,  or  excitants  applied  to  the  cutaneous  or 
mucous  surfaces,  that  the  excito-motory  property  is  comparatively- 
little  called  into  action  in  the  form  of  the  reflex  function.  The 
contact  of  the  liquor  amnii  may  preserve  the  lips  or  the  larynx,  and 
the  sphincter  ani,  closed.  In  this  manner,  the  reflex  function,  or  the 
function  of  exclusion  and  of  retention,  is  in  activity ;  but,  as  Hie 
agent  in  ingestion  and  egestion,  it  is  as  if  it  did  not  exist"* 

In  these,  and  the  other  passages  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  state 
of  the  nervous  system  of  the  foetus.  Dr.  Hall  nowhere,  so  flu*  as  I  am 
aware,  adverts  or  alludes  to  the  strong  and  well-marked  reflex 
movements  and  actions  performed  during  intra-uterine  life  by  the 
motory  muscles  of  the  trunk,  and  particularly  of  the  limbs  of  the 
foetus,  and  which  constitute,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  the 
mechanism  by  whose  instrumentality  nature  ultimately  eflfects  and 
produces  in  tiie  human  uterus,  the  normal  and  salutary  position  of 
the  child  with  the  head  downwards  and  over  the  os.  At  what 
period  of  intra-uterine  life  reflex  movements  first  commence  in 
these  so-called  voluntary  muscles,  we  have  no  power  of  precisely 

*  The  **  functions"  of  the  "  true  spinal  excito-motory  system'*  are,  as  repeatedly  explained 
and  laid  down  by  Dr.  M.  Hall,  those  functions  of  the  economy  **on  which  depend — I,  the 
preservation  of  the  individual;  and,  2,  the  continuance  of  the  species." — Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System,  p.  39,  &o. ;  New  Memoir,  p.  61,  &o. 

*  Diseases  and  DerangeroenU  of  the  Nervous  System,  p.  131. 

*  Ibid.  p.  243}  see  also  p.  1 13,  &o. 
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detennining.  The  exercise  of  these  reflex  movements  is  not  essen- 
tial for  the  principal  object  which  they  seem  intended  to  accomplish 
(namely,  the  proper  position  of  the  foetus),  till  the  latter  period  of 
pregnancy.  But  the  foetus  is  usually  felt  by  the  mother  moving  as 
early  as  the  middle  term  of  utero-gestation ;  and  stethoscopic  obser- 
yations  show  that  they  are  often  present  to  some  extent  before  they 
come  to  be  perceived  at  the  time  of  quickening.  "  During  the 
eariy  stage  of  pregnancy,"  says  Naegele,  "  while  the  foetus  is  very 
nnall  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  cavity  which  contains  it,  and 
irtiile  the  free  movements  of  its  limbs  are  consequently  unrestrained, 
sounds  produced  by  the  movements  of  the  foetus  may  be  occasion- 
ally distinguished  as  gentle  taps  repeated  at  intervals,  and  continued 
uninterruptedly  for  a  considerable  time.  These  sounds  may  some- 
times be  distinguished  several  weeks  before  the  mother  becomes  con- 
leious  of  the  motion  of  the  child,  and  also  earlier  than  the  pulsa- 
tions of  the  foetal  heart,  or  the  uterine  souffle."^ 

In  comparative  physiology,  we  may  have  even  ocular  proof  of  the 
early  commencement  of  reflex  or  excito-motory  movements  in  the 
Hmbs,  &c.,  of  the  embryo.  In  marsupial  generation,  the  embryo, 
as  is  well  known,  leaves  the  uterus  very  early,  and  becomes  imme- 
diately affixed  to  the  nipple  protruding  in  the  interior  of  the  mar- 
supial sac,  where  it  continues  its  development  and  growth.  In  the 
famgiuxK),  the  embryo  is  expelled  from  the  uterus  as  early,  accord- 
ing to  the  observations  made  by  Professor  Owen,  as  the  thirty- 
ninth  day.  An  embryo  of  the  kangaroo  expelled  at  that  period 
was  watched  and  examined  by  Mr.  Owen,  and  to  use  his  own  words, 
it  ^resembled  an  earth-worm  in  its  color  and  semi-transparent  inte- 
goment,"  and,  in  the  degree  of  development,  its  brain  corresponded 
to  that  of  the  human  embryo  at  the  ninth  week.  Yet,  in  this  early 
stage  of  development,  the  existence  in  it  of  reflex  actions  and 
movements  was  most  distinct,  for  it  breathed,  moved  its  limbs  when 
Umehedj  and  fixed  upon  the  marsupial  nipple.  ^^  It  adhered  freely," 
says  Mr.  Owen,  "to  the  point  of  tie  nipple ;  breathed  strongly  but 
slowly,  and  moved  its  fore  legs  when  disturbed.' 

Sectiok  IV. — ^Malprbsbntations  op  thb  Pobtus  ;  their  Causes 
AND  Modes  op  Production.^ 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  usual  and  common  position 
of  the  foetus  with  the  head  downwards,  and  presenting  over  the  os 
uterL    But  other  parts  of  the  foetus  than  its  head,  sometimes  pre- 

*  Treatise  on  Obctetrio  Aascnltatkm,  p.  50. 

*  Cyclop»dia  of  Anatomyf  article  Mareupiaiiaf  vol.  iii.  p.  392. 

*  From  Edin.  MoBtbly  JotUDal  of  Med.  Soience,  July,  1849,  p.  863. 
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sent  over  the  uterine  orifice  in  the  latter  months  of  ntero-gestatioD, 
and  during  labor.  When  any  other  region  than  the  head  of  the 
foetus  presents,  the  resulting  "  malpresentation,"  or  ^^  pretematund 
presentation"  (as  it  is  generally  termed),  is  one  of  two  kinds,  viz., 
either  the  presentation  of  some  part  of  the  pelvic  end  of  the  ovoid 
mass  of  the  foetus,  or  the  presentation  of  the  lateral  sur&ce  of  the 
trunk,  but  particularly  of  the  shoulder  or  arm.  In  other  words,  the 
full-grown  infant,  at  the  time  of  labor,  is  practically  found  to  pre- 
sent over  the  os  uteri  in  one  of  three  different  modes,  namely,— 
1.  With  its  head  (or  cephalic  extremity) ;  2.  With  the  nates,  knees, 
feet  (or  pelvic  extremity) ;  or,  8.  It  may  be  situated  transversely 
across  the  uterine  cavity,  and  hence  present  a  side,  shoulder,  or  arm, 
at  the  uterine  orifice.  In  a  previous  part  (p.  90),  I  have  already 
given  a  table  which  shows  the  relative  proportion  in  which  these 
three  leading  orders  or  genera  of  presentations  of  the  foetus  are 
observed  to  occur  in  practice,  as  deducible  fix)m  the  extensive 
reports  on  the  subject,  published  by  Lachapelle,Boivin,  Clarke,  and 
Collins. 

In  the  preceding  sections  we  have  seen  the  difficulties  with  which 
all  theories  of  the  natural  and  common  attitude  of  the  foetus  with 
the  head  lowest,  have  heretofore  been  confessedly  beset.  And  it 
can  easily  be  conceived,  that  if  the  rationale  of  the  cause  of  the 
natural  position  of  the  foetus  has  been  a  matter  of  doubt  and  un- 
certainty, the  explanation  of  any  deviations  of  the  foetus  from  that 
natural  position  has  necessarily  been  involved  in  still  greater  dubiety 
and  difficulty. 

Indeed,  though  most  systematic  writers  in  midwifery  have  theo- 
rized more  or  less  fully  upon  the  subject  of  the  natural  position  of 
the  foetus,  and  its  supposed  cause  or  causes,  few  of  them  have,  in 
any  degree,  entered  into  the  consideration  of  the  cause  or  causes  of 
its  malpositions  or  malpresentations ;  and  of  these  few,  none,  so  fiir 
as  I  am  aware,  have  discussed  the  question  at  any  length.  They 
have  vaguely  referred  to  the  subject  rather  than  considered  it 
Those  who  believed  that  the  child's  head  was  turned  downwards  to 
the  OS  uteri  by  a  kind  of  somerset  in  the  latter  periods  of  preg- 
nancy, or  at  the  beginning  of  labor,  have,  when  they  mention  the 
subject  at  all,  usually  contented  themselves  by  simply  attributing 
its  malpositions  to  some  derangement  in  this  supposed  mechanism.^ 

I  Thus  Roederer,  aAer  speaking  of  the  physical  graritation  of  the  head  downwards,  adds 
— **  Several  causes,  however,  may  prevent  its  descent,  or  derange  its  direction.  I  place  in 
this  class,  defect  of  the  liquor  amnii,  obliquity  of  the  uterus,  tumors  in  the  uterus,  premature 
efforts,  and  external  violence." — L'Art  des  Accoucheroens,  p.  41. 

^  The  cause,"  observes  Onld,  '*  why  the  feet  sometimes  present,  is  certainly  ftom  the  body 
being  iu  a  more  than  ordinary  erect  posture  in  the  womb,  at  the  oommonoement  of  labor, 
whereby  the  compression  of  the  parts  designed  for  that  purpose  thrustt  the  body  Ibrward  is 
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Other  aathors  have  mentioned  one  or  more  individual  cansee,  as 
probably  capable  of  producing  malposition  of  the  foetus,  but  without 
attempting  any  generalization  of  the  mechanism  and  operation  of 
these  causes.^ 

a  direct  One,  and  coDsequentljr  the  feet  against  the  orifice  of  the  womb." — Treatise  of  Mid- 
wifery, Prefocet  p.  15. 

The  following  is  the  only  passage  in  his  Memoir  in  which  I  find  Professor  Dubois  refer- 
ring to  the  probable  cause  or  explanation  of  the  malpositions  or  malpresentations  of  the 
fetus: — ^Uf''''  he  remarks,  **the  ordinary  relations  of  the  fcetus  to  the  uterus  in  the  later 
periods  of  gestation  are  the  result  of  its  own  efibrts,  and  consequently  of  a  spontaneous 
decerminaiion,  this  ought  to  have  an  internal  cause,  and  internal  sensation,  which  provokes 
it.  What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  this  cause — of  this  sensation?  The  abtK>rmal  situation  of 
the  infant,  in  which  the  pelvic  extremity  corresponds  to.the  small  extremity  of  the  ovum, 
mi^t  be  uncomfortable,  or  painful  even,  for  the  foetus ;  and  the  spontaneous  movements  by 
whVsh  it  would  change  its  position  might  be  classed  among  those  produced  by  a  state  of 
nffeting;— or  else  each  of  the  extremities  of  the  trunk  of  the  fcBtus  fitting  better  to  the  form 
of  the  ovum,  when  the  pelvis  of  the  foetus  lies  superiorly,  and  the  head  inferiorly,  might  it 
be  the  easiness  of  this  position  which  determines  the  foetus  to  seek  it,  and  return  to  it" — 
Memoirs  de  TAcad.  Roy.  de  Mfed.  tom.  ii.  p.  264. 

*  For  example,  in  speaking  of  this  subject,  Dr.  Denman  observes,  **  It  seems  doubtful 
whether  we  ought  not  to  exclude  accidents  as  the  common  causes  of  these  presentations,  and 
leirch  for  the  real  cause  in  some  more  intricate  circumstances ;  such  as  the  manner  after 
which  the  ovimi  may  pass  out  of  the  ovarium  into  the  uterus ;  some  peculiarity  in  the  form 
of  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  abdomen,  or  pelvis ;  in  the  quantity  of  the  waters  of  the  ovum  at 
mne  certain  time  of  pregnancy ;  in  the  circumvolution  of  the  funis  rotmd  the  haunches  or 
lower  part  of  the  back  of  the  child ;  or  perhaps  in  the  insertion  of  the  Amis  into  the  abdo- 
meo  of  the  child,  which  is  not  in  all  cases  confined  to  one  precise  part,  but  admits  of  con- 
•deiable  variety." — Introduction  to  Midwifery,  p.  467. 

"We  know  little,"  remarks  Dr.  Clark,  **  of  the  cause  of  preternatural  labor;  perhaps  it  de- 
pends upon  a  peculiarity  of  form,  either  in  the  uterus  or  pelvis.  It  is  said  to  arise  from  ac- 
cidents ;  but  pretemamral  births  are  most  likely  the  efiects  of  peculiarity  of  shape  in  the 
pirts."— London  Practice  of  Midwifery,  p,  328. 

"  his  not  easy,"  says  Spence,  "  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  difierent  situations  of  children 
in  the  womb,  as  in  some  women  it  may  be  owing  to  too  great  an  inactivity  during  preg- 
Biney,  in  others  to  external  violence  or  over-exertion  of  strength.  Again,  the  want* of  a  suf- 
fleient  quantity  of  the  liquor  amnii,  or  the  child  being  entangled  by  the  imibilical  cord,  may 
oocisioD  this." — System  of  Midwifery,  p.  220. 

*The  causes,"  observes  M.  Chailly,  "  of  presentations  of  the  trunk,  cannot  be  very  well  ap- 
preciated. But  itis  generally  supposed  that  small  size  and  mobility  of  the  foems,  and  obliquity 
of  ^e  womb,  may  occasion  them." — Treatise  on  Midwifery,  Dr.  Bedford^s  Translation,  p.  443. 
**  The  smallnese  and  mobility  of  the  fostus,"  M.  Cazeaux  states,  "  obliquity  of  the  uterus 
•nd  of  the  passages  of  the  pelris,  deformities  of  the  pelvis,  are  generally  considered  as  pre- 
disposing causes." — ^Trait^  dee  Accouchemens,  p.  363. 

Some  authors,  in  expressing  their  opinions  on  the  probable  causes  of  the  malpositions  of 
die  fiBttts,  admit  one  or  more  of  these  individual  causes,  but  rcyect  others.  Thus  Dr.  Rigby, 
when  discussing  this  point,  observes — 

'^Tbe  question  naturally  suggests  itself:  by  what  means  is  the  long  diameter  of  the  child, 
in  10  large  a  majority  of  cases,  kept  parallel  with  that  of  the  uterus  ?  This  depends  in  a  great 
metsore  upon  the  form  and  size  of  the  uterus.  Where  the  uterus  is  not  imduly  distended 
with  liquor  amnii,  and  where  it  preserves  its  natural  oval  figure,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
die  child  should  present  in  any  other  way  than  with  its  cephalic  or  pelvic  extremity  fore- 
nost.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  early  contractions  of  the  uterus,  in  the  com- 

Beocement  of  labor,  have  a  great  efiect  in  regulating  the  position  of  the  child 

We  may  ststte  that  tha  causes  of  arm  or  shoulder  presentations  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  whero 
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And  some  of  onr  latest  and  best  systematic  authors  on  midwi&iy 
have  declared  as  their  opinion,  that  all  past  suggestions  on  the  sub- 
ject have  &iled  in  affording  any  sufficient  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena. Thus  in  speaking  of  pelvic  presentations,  Dr.  Tucker 
states,  ^'  no  satisfactory  reason  has  as  yet  been  given  in  explanation 
for  their  occurrence."^  When  treating  of  transverse  presentationB, 
Dr.  Churchill,  in  the  same  spirit,  remarks,  '^  I  think  all  the  explana- 
tions as  yet  offered  are  insufficient."*  Dr.  Ramsbotham  conceives 
that  there  are  not "  any  evident  causes  to  which  we  can  assign  them."' 
**  To  explain  why  the  head  of  the  child  does  not  invariably  present 
in  labor  is,"  observes  Dr.  Lee,^  "very  difficult  or  impossible." 

The  present  state  of  obstetric  knowledge  then,  with  regard  to 
the  production  of  malpresentations  of  the  foetus,  is  confessedly  very 
defective.  All  the  doctrines  that  have  been  previously  proposed 
with  regard  to  the  causation  of  the  natural  position  of  the  foetus  have 
been  imperfect  in  this  important  respect,  that  they  have  failed  to 
afford  any  clue  to  the  solution  of  the  mode  of  causation  of  its  occar 
sional  preternatural  positions.  But  the  new  eixplanation,  which  I 
have  offered,  regarding  the  production  of  the  normal  position  of  the 
child,  derives  additional  strength  and  confirmation  firom  its  afford- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  perfect  rationale  of  the  mode,  or  modes  of 
production  of  its  anormal  presentations  and  positions. 

In  the  observations  which  I  have  offered  in  the  preceding  section 
fo  the  present  communication,  I  have  attempted  to  establish  the 
foUovdng,  among  other  propositions,  relative  to  the  natural  or 
common  position  of  the  foetus : 

1.  The  usual  position  of  the  foetus,  with  the  head  lowest,  and  pre- 
senting over  the  os  uteri,  is  not  assumed  till  about  the  sixth  month 
of  intra-uterine  life,  and  becomes  more  frequent  and  more  certain 
fipom  that  time  onwards  to  the  full  term  of  utero-gestation. 

2.  Both  the  assumption  and  maintenance  of  this  position  are  vital 
and  not  physical  acts,  for  they  are  found  to  be  dependent  on  the 
existence  and  continuance  of  vitality  in  the  child;  concurring  with 
its  life,  but  being  lost  by  its  death. 

the  pterus  has  been  distended  by  an  unusual  quantity  of  liquor  amnii,  or  where,  from  a  fiwhy 
condition  of  the  early  pains  of  labor,  its  form  has  been  altered,  and  with  it,  the  position  of 

the  child Shortness  of  the  umbilical  cord,  or  its  being  twisted  rcmod 

the  child,  insertion  of  the  placenta  to  one  side  of  the  uterus,  faulty  form  or  inclinatioD  of  tb« 
pelvis,  obliquity  of  the  uterus,  as  above  mentioned,  violent  exertions  or  concussions  of  tbs 
body,  plurality  of  children :  of  all  these  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  one  which  can  exert  the 
slightest  influence  in  determining  the  position  of  the  child." — System  of  Midwifery,  p.  IW. 
»  Principles  and  Practice  of  Midwifery,  1848,  p.  212. 

*  Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery,  p.  258. 

•  Obstetric  Medicine  and  Surgery,  p.  333.  <  Lectures  on  Midwifery,  p.  327. 
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8.  la  hninan  physiology,  we  do  not  know  or  jecognize  any  vital 
power  or  action,  except  muscular  action,  capable  of  producing  mo- 
tions calculated  to  alter  or  regulate  the  position,  either  of  the  whole 
body,  or  of  any  of  its  parts;  and  further,  the  motory  muscular 
actions  of  the  foetus  are  not  spontaneous  or  voluntary,  but  reflex  or 
excito-motory  in  their  nature,  causation,  and  effects. 

4.  The  position  of  the  foetus,  with  the  head  placed  over  the  os 
nt^  is  that  position  in  which  the  physical  shape  of  the  normal  and 
folly  developed  foetus  is  best  adapted  to  the  physical  shape  of  the 
normal  and  fully  developed  cavity  of  the  uterus. 

5.  This  adaptive  position  of  the  contained  body  to  the  containing 
cavity  is  the  aggregate  result  of  reflex  or  excito-motory  movements 
on  the  part  of  the  foetus,  by  which  it  keeps  its  cutaneous  surface 
withdrawn  as  far  as  possible  from  the  causes  of  irritation  that  may 
act  upon  it  as  excitants,  or  that  happen  to  restrain  its  freedom  of 
position  or  motion. 

In  proceeding  to  discuss  the  production  of  the  malpresentations 
and  malpositions  of  the  foetus,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  its 
preternatural  presentations  originate  in  the  derangement  of  one  or 
other  of  these  normal  and  necessary  conditions;  and  that  they  are 
referable  to  the  following  series  of  causes,  viz. — ^to 

First. — ^Prematurity  of  the  labor;  parturition  occurring  before 
the  natural  position  of  the  foetus  is  established. 

Secondly. — Death  of  the  child  in  utero;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
loss  of  the  adaptive  vital  reflex  actions  of  the  foetus. 

Thirdbf. — Causes  altering  the  normal  shape  of  the  foetus  or  con- 
tained body,  or  causes  altering  the  normal  shape  of  the  uterus  or 
containing  body,  and  thus  forcing  the  foetus  to  assume,  in  its  reflex 
movements,  an  unusual  position,  in  order  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
unnsnal  circumstances  in  which  it  happens  to  be  placed. 

And  l(utlif. — ^Preternatural  presentations  are  occasionally  the  re- 
sult of  causes  physically  displacing  either  the  whole  foetus  or  its 
presenting  part,  during  the  latter  periods  of  utero-gestation,  or  at 
the  commencement  of  labor. 

Let  us  consider  in  succession  and  detail,  the  special  causes  of  mal- 
presentation  of  the  foetus,  referable  to  each  of  these  general  heads. 

1. — Prtmaiurity  of  Parturition, 

We  have  seen  that  the  eommon  or  normal  position  of  the  foetus, 
with  the  head  placed  lowest,  and  presenting  over  the  os  uteri,  is  not 
in  general  assumed  till  the  sixth  month;  and  that  from  this  period 
onward  to  the  full  time,  this  special  position  is  taken  and  kept  with 
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a  certainty  and  freqnency  which  gradually  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  advancement  of  the  pregnancy.  The  data  published  in  the 
table  given  at  p.  Ill,  show,  in  evidence  of  this  law,  that,  while  the 
percentage  of  head  presentations  among  children  born  at  Ae  end 
of  the  sixth  month  is  only  about  62  in  100,  or  nearly  1  in  2,  this 
percentage  increases  to  68  in  100  during  the  seventh  month;  to  76 
in  100  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  months ;  and  at  last,  at  the  full 
term  of  utero-gestation,  the  proportion  of  head  to  other  presenta- 
tions rises  as  high  as  96  or  97  in  every  hundred  births. 

It  is  hence  evident,  that  if,  from  any  causes,  parturition  happens 
to  come  on  prematurely,  the  child  is  much  more  liable  to  present 
preternaturally,  than  if  pregnancy  had  gone  on  to  the  full  time ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  prematurity  of  the  labor  is,  in  this  sense,  ft 
cause  of  the  malpresentation  of  the  foetus. 

The  following  table  shows  the  variety  of  natural  and  pretematoral 
presentations  of  the  child  met  with  by  diflferent  observers  in  varioos 
series  of  cases  of  premature  labor.  The  returns  of  Drs.  Collins,* 
M'Clintock,  and  Hardy,'  refer  to  the  Dublin  Hospital,  and  those  of 
Professor  Dubois'  refer  to  the  Maternity  Hospital  of  Paris.  The 
returns  of  Hoffman,^  Hamilton,*  and  Ramsbotham,^  are  practically 
interesting  in  one  respect,  namely,  that  they  are  the  results  obtained 
on  the  same  point  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  in  which  the  indoe- 
lion  of  premature  labor  has  been  artificially  performed. 

Table  of  the  Presentations  of  the  Fatue  in  1087  Premature  Lahore^  tupervening 
tpontaneoualy^  or  induced  artificially. 


Reporters. 

Tbtal  Number 
of  Gams. 

Number  of 

HeMl 

Preaentationfl. 

Number  of 

PelTk 

PresentatloiM. 

Number  of 

TrmneverM 

Preseiitetioai> 

Collins, 

MClintock  ) 

and  Hardy,  \ 

Dubois, 

Hoffman, 

Hamilton, 

Ramsbotbam, 

498 

108 

240 

120 

59 

62 

393 

70 

147 
45 
54 
63 

102 

29 

82 

56 

4 

6 

3 

9 

11 

19 

1 

3 

Total, 

1087 

762 

279 

46 

Proportions  among  premature ' 
labors,                                    / 

70  in  100 

1  in  4 

1  in  23 

Proportions  among    common) 
labors  at  full  time,                 / 

96  in  100 

lin31 

1  in  224 

>  Practical  Treatise,  p.  461,  &c.,  and  Dublin  Quarterl/  Journal  foi  1836,  p.  198. 

*  On  Midwifery  and  Puerperal  Diseases,  p.  4. 

*  M4moires  de  I'Acad^mie  Royale  de  M^decine,  tom.  iL  p.  287. 

*  British  and  Foreign  Medfoo-Chirurgical  Review,  No.  iv.  1848,  p.  551. 

*  Practical  Observations  in  Midwifery,  p.  289. 

*  Obstetric  Medicine  and  Surgery,  p.  299. 
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The  last  line  in  the  preceding  table,  and  in  several  of  those  that 
follow,  gives  the  relative  number  of  cephalic,  pelvic,  and  transverse 
presentations  seen  among  the  large  series  of  84,000  labors  reported 
in  the  hospital  returns  of  Lachapelle,  Boivin,  Clarke,  and  Collins, 
and  which  I  have  already  arranged  in  a  tabular  form  in  a  previous 
page.*  The  comparison  of  the  two  last  lines  in  the  pr«3ent  table 
shows — 1.  That  while  presentations  of  the  head  occur  in  96  per 
eent  in  common  obstetric  practice  at  the  full  time,  the  same  presen- 
tations occur  only  in  70  per  cent,  among  premature  labors;  2.  That 
pelvic  presentations  are  nearly  eight  times  more  frequent  among 
premature  labors  than  among  labors  at  the  full  time ;  and  8.  That 
tensverse  presentations  are  nearly  ten  times  more  frequent  among 
premature  labors  than  among  labors  at  the  end  of  the  usual  term 
of  pregnancy. 

2.— Death  of  the  Child, 

The  child  not  unfrequentiy  dies  in  utero,  and  before  labor  be- 
gins.  In  cases  in  which  the  death  of  the  foetus  is  induced  from  any 
cause,  during  its  intra-uterine  life,  the  child,  when  labor  at  last 
supervenes,  is  apt  to  be  found  presenting  pretematurally.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  circumstance  has  been  already  given  in  a  previous 
section.  The  maintenance  as  well  as  the  assumption  of  the  usual 
position  of  the  foetus  with  the  head  downwards  and  over  the  os 
uteri,  is  an  excito-motory,  and  consequentiy  a  vital  act ;  and  hence, 
when  the  vitality  of  the  foetus  is  lost,  its  position,  as  a  result  of  that 
litaUty,  is  liable  to  be  lost  also.  In  other  words,  the  death  of  the 
diildtiius  becomes  a  cause  of  its  malpresentation  at  the  time  of 
birtk 


Table  of  the  Preaentations  of  the  Fcdw  in  669  Cata  in  which  the  Child  had  died  in  Utero, 


Beporter. 

T^talNomber 
ofCwen. 

Namberof 
Hewl 

Nam1>er  of 

PelTlo 

PresentAtioBS. 

Nvmber  of 

Trmnsrerse 

PxvMBtoUons. 

Collins, 
Harclyand  > 
M'Cantock,5 

527 
142 

438 
116 

83 
21 

6 
6 

Total, 

669 

553 

104 

12 

Proportions  among  patrid  ) 
children,                             J 

82  in  100 

lin6 

1  in  55 

PioportioDs  among  common  > 
labors  at  full  time,             ) 

96  in  100 

lin31 

1  in  224 

TOL.  n. 


>  See  Table,  p.  90. 
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Among  the  Dublin  Hospital  returns  published  by  Drs.  (TolliiiB, 
Hardy,  and  M'Clintock,  the  presentations  are  noted  in  669  cases  in 
which  the  child  was  expelled  in  a  ^^putridj"  state,  and  where,  ccm- 
sequently,  it  may  be  justly  assumed  that  death  had  occurred  some 
time  before  the  supervention  of  labor.  The  preceding  table  showB 
the  relative  number  of  different  presentations  among  these  669 
uptrid  children. 

As  feu*,  then,  as  these  data  go,  the  difference  between  the  liability  to 
cephalic,  pelvic,  and  transverse  presentations  between  children  who 
have  died  before  labor,  and  those  bom  alive,  may  be  expressed  as 
follows : — 1.  Head  presentations  are  16  per  cent  1^  frequent  among 
dead  than  among  living  in&nts ;  2.  Pelvic  presentations  are  five 
times  more  frequent  among  dead  than  among  living  children ;  and 
8.  Transverse  presentations  are  four  times  more  frequent  among  the 
former  than  the  latter. 

Under  the  first  of  the  preceding  heads,  we  have  traced  the  mal- 
presentation  of  the  foetus  to  the  occurrence  of  labor  before  the  reflex 
movements  of  the  foetus  had  sufficiently  fixed  and  established  its 
normal  position  with  the  head  lowest.  Under  the  second  head,  we 
have  seen  the  absence  or  loss  of  the  foetal  reflex  movements  from 
the  intra-uterine  death  of  the  child,  leading  to  the  same  result  We 
have  now  to  speak  of  a  series  of  other  causes  leading  to  pretematoral 
presentations,  by  directly  changing  the  relative  forms,  either  of  the 
foetus  or  of  the  uterine  cavity,  and  thus  indirectiy  forcing  the  con- 
tained foetus  to  place  itself,  by  its  reflex  motions,  within  the  con- 
taining uterine  cavity,  in  some  anormal  position,  in  order  so  £ur  to 
adapt  itself  to  its  anormal  circumstances,  that  it  may  avoid  and  avert, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  irritation  of  those  external  excitants,  that 
we  have  seen  capable  of  acting  upon  its  cutaneous  surface  and 
excito-motory  system.  Under  this  third  head,  and  as  referable  to 
it,  we  shall  consider  the  influence,  in  the  production  of  preternatural 
presentations,  of  diseases  of  the  foetus,  its  states  of  malformation  and 
monstrosity,  the  existence  of  twins,  of  hydramnios,  of  spasmodic 
contractions,  and  organic  disease  in  the  uterine  parietes,  of  placenta 
prsevia,  of  deformity 'of  the  pelvis,  and  of  original  anomalous  con- 
figuration of  the  uterus. 

8. — IfUrehutmne  Diieatet  of  the  Fceim  altering  itt  form. 

Various  affections  of  the  foetus  in  utero  terminate  in  alteration,  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  the  form  and  shape  of  the  infiuit 
Ascites,  for  instance,  spina  bifida,  hydrocephalus,  &c.,  have  thi« 
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Fig.  8. 


effect  Of  these  intra-nterine  diseases  the  most 
common  is  hydrocephalus  (Fig.  8) ;  and  taking 
it  as  the  most  fireqnent  and  noted  pathological 
example,  I  shall  limit  to  it  the  proo&  that  I 
adduce  of  the  effects  of  diseases  altering  the 
fonnof  the  foetus,  having  the  effect  of  altering 
also  its  position  or  presentation. 

Among  sixty-nine  cases  of  intra-uterine  hy- 
drocephalus, previously  referred  to  as  collated 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Keith,  in  fifty-nine  the  cepha- 
lic, and  in  ten  the  pelvic  extremity  of  the  in- 
&nt  presented.  One  of  the  sixty-nine  cases 
was  a  transverse  presentation. 


Table  of  Proportions  of  differerU  PremU€Uum$  of  the  Fatui  in  69  Catet  of  Intra-  Uterine 
Hydrocephalue^  and  in  84,000  Caeee  of  Common  Labor. 


Condftioiii. 

No.  of  Head 
Pnwntatioas. 

No.ofPelvlo 

No.  of  Tnuurene 

Hydrocephalus  oases, .    . 
Common  cases, .... 

59  in  69 
96  in  100 

lin7 
lin31 

1  in  69 
1  in  224 

Other  diseases  of  the  foetus  and  its  appendages  may  peihaps  act 
as  causes  of  its  malpresentatlon — such  as  inflammatory  adhesions 
of  the  sur&ce  of  the  foetus  to  the  surface  of  the  amnion ;  morhid 
adhesions  and  fixation  of  the  umbilical  cord  upon  the  body  or 
limbs  of  the  foetus,  &;c.;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  recorded 
series  of  fEtcts  sufficient  to  prove  or  disprove  this  supposition.  If 
such  causes  act  in  producing  malpresentations,  they  will  probably 
be  found  to  lead  to  this  effect,  by  restraining,  within  fixed  limits, 
the  adaptive  reflex  movements  of  the  foetus,  and  by  thus  preventing 
these  movements  from  placing  the  foetus  in  its  usual  position 
within  the  uterine  cavity. 

4. — Mdl/(yrma;tumM  and  Monetroeities  altering  the  Form  of  the  Fcetttt, 

In  the  recorded  histories  of  cases  of  malformation  of  the  foetus, 
the  details  of  the  birth  and  presentation  of  the  child  are  very  rarely 
given.  The  teratological  and  anatomical  fiicts  connected  with  such 
malformed  infants,  have  hitherto  principally  engaged  the  attention 
of  medical  men,  and  their  obstetric  history  has  been  almost  entirely 
neglected.  But  the  data  that  we  do  possess  prove  sufficiently,  in 
relation  to  such  malformations  and  monstrosities,  that  the  resulting 
iteration  which  they  produce  in  the  shape  of  the  foetus  is,  as  we 
should  a  priori  expect,  a  frequent  cause  of  their  preternatural  pre- 
sentation in  utero  and  at  the  time  of  birth. 
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In  cases  of  abdominal  and  thoracic  eventration  of  the  foetus  (tibe 
"Monstres  Cesolomiens,'*  in  the  classification  of  St,  Hilaire),  the 
malformed  infant  usually  presents,  according  to  Klein,  not  by  the 
head,  but  by  the  abdomen,  the  mass  of  the  displaced  viscera  lying 
in  front. 

From  Fried,  Harhold,  and  Klein,  Burdach  cites  cases  of  imper- 
fect development  of  the  lower  extremities  in  which  the  foetos  pre- 
sented, not  by  the  head,  but  by  the  malformed  parts.* 

In  his  work  on  Teratology,  Isidore  St.  Hilaire  states  it  as  a  gene- 
ral  and  remarkable  fact  {fait  remarqtiable),  ^^  that  the  presentation 
by  the  head  is  much  less  common  among  foetuses  affected  with  mon- 
strosities and  malformations,  than  among  normal  foetuses.  I  have,'' 
he  adds,  ^'  collected  cases,  published  and  impublished,  in  sufiicient 
number,  to  leave  no  doubt  in  relation  to  the  truth  of  this  result ; 
but  I  only  add,  with  dubiety,  and  as  an  opinion  requiring  the  con- 
firmation of  future  observers,  that  the  part  which  most  frequently, 
and  as  it  were  by  preference,  presents,  is  the  region  affected  with 
the  malformation."* 

An  immense  number  of  cases  of  double  monstrosity  have  been 
placed  upon  record ;  but  the  presentations  of  the  children  at  birth 
are  stated  in  very  few  instances.  The  following  table  contains  the 
results  of  the  presentation  in  fifteen  such  cases,  including,  in  fiftct, 
all,  which  a  cursory  examination  of  this  point  in  teratology  has 
enabled  me  to  ascertain. 

Table  of  the  Presentationt  in  Fifteen  Catet  of  Double  llionstrotity. 


Reporter. 


Huron,  .  . 
Derien,  .  , 
Bromilon,  , 
Lyell,  .  . 
Moreau, .  . 
Duvemey,  . 
Peu,  .  .  . 
Evrat,  .  . 
Brez  d' Angers, 
Regnoli, .  . 
Ratel,  .  . 
Molas,  .  . 
St  Hilaire, . 
Letouze, 
Askham,     . 


Nature  of 
Preaentation. 


Feet, 

Feet, 

Head, 

Feet, 

Feet, 

Feet, 

Head, 

Head, 

Feet, 

Feet, 

Head, 

Head, 

Feet, 

Head, 

Feet, 


Beferenoe. 


Monthly  Journal  of  Med.  So.  1  $47-48,  p.  67. 
Gazette  Medicate  de  Paris,  No.  23,  1848. 
Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  W.  p.  435. 
Monthly  Journal  of  Med.  Sc.,  August,  1848. 
Trait^  des  Accouch.,  torn.  ii.  p.  309. 
M^moires  de  TAcad.  Roy.  de  M4d.,  torn, 

Do.  do.  do. 

Do.  do.  do. 

Do.  do.  do. 

Do.  do.  do. 

Do.  do.  do. 

Do.  do.  do. 

Des  Anomalies  &c.,  &c.,  torn,  iil  p.  114. 
Archives  G^^rales  de  Medicine,  Deo.  1848. 
Lancet,  vol.  iL  1848,  p.  235. 


up. 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 


357. 
358. 
358. 
859. 
359. 
360. 
363. 


It  may  be  observed  that  out  of  these  jfifteen  cases,  the  presenta- 
tion was  footling  in  nine,  and  cephalic  in  six.    The  instances  of 

'  Deutsches  Arcbiv  iUr  Physiologic,  Bd.  iii.  1817,  p.  39,  &c 

*  Trait6  ed  Physiologie,  torn.  iv.  p.  223. 

*  Histoire  des  Anomalies,  &c.,  torn.  iii.  p.  570. 
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footliiig  presentation  were  consequently  extremely  prevalent,  and 
in  feet  preponderated  over  the  other.    In  none  did  the  arm  present. 

6.— TWw. 

When  two  or  more  children  are  contained  simultaneously  Tidthin 
the  uterine  cavity,  the  form  of  the  individual  cavily  or  loculament 
occupied  by  each  child,  varies  more  or  less  from  the  regular  ovoid 
form  of  the  expanded  uterus.  The  cavities  which  contain  the 
foetuses  in  multiparous  pregnancy  are  more  or  less  relatively  dif- 
ferent in  shape  from  the  cavity  which  contains  the  foetus  in  unipa- 
rous  pregnancy.  A  glance  at  the  sketch  of  the  form  and  contents 
of  the  uterus  in  plural  pregnancy,  given  by  Smellie,  and  copied  in 
Figure  9,  sufficiently  confirms  this  remark.    And  as  the  reflex  irri- 

Fi«9. 


talions  and  movements  of  the  foetus  force  it  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
form  of  the  cavity  containing  it,  malpositions  and  malpresenta- 
tions  among  twin  children  are  more  common  than  among  single 
births.  The  following  table  in  proof  of  this  statement  is  constructed 
from  the  returns  of  presentations  among  twin  children,  as  observed 
in  the  Dublin*  and  Edinburgh*  Lying-in  Hospitals,  and  among  the 
patients  of  the  London  Maternity  Charity.^ 

In  pregnancies  with  triplets,  as  with  twins,  there  is  the  same  ten- 
dency to  malpresentations  of  the  child,  and  from  the  same  cause. 
Amongst  eighteen  children  bom  in  cases  of  triplet  pregnancy,  and 

'  Clarke,  Transact  Eiog's  and  Queen's  Coll.  of  Physio.,  Ireland,  toI.  i.  p.  403.  Ck)lUn8, 
Practical  Treatise,  p.  314.    Hardy  and  M'Clintock's  Report,  p.  329. 

*  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  1848,  p.  335. 

*  Ramsbotham's  Obstetric  Medicine  and  Surgery,  p.  495.  Reid,  in  London  Medical 
Gazette,  Nov.  1835. 
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detailed  in  the  reports  referred  to  in  the  footnote/  the  following  form 
the  modes  in  which  the  children  presented  at  birth.  Of  the  eigh- 
teen children,  thirteen  presented  by  the  head,  or  seventy  per  cent. ; 
four  children  presented  by  the  pelvis,  and  one  among  the  eighteen 
was  a  transverse  presentation. 

Table  of  the  PreientcUioni  of  the  FcUui  in  808  Labori  with  Twin  CkHdrm. 


Reporter. 

Total  Number 

of 

Cases. 

Number  of 
Head 

Number  of 
Pelvic 

Number  of 

Clarke, 

Collios, 

Hardy  and  ) 

M'Clintock,  J 

Ramsbotham, 

Simpson, 

Reid, 

126 
449 

190 

772 
30 
48 

73 
309 

122 

532 
23 
25 

53 
133 

62 

221 

7 

22 

7 

6 

19 

1 

Total, 

1615 

1084 

498 

33 

ProportionB  among  twin  \ 
children,                        J 

67  in  100 

lin3 

lin49 

Proportions  among  all  births. 

96  in  100 

1  in  31 

1  in  224 

6. — Hydramnioit  or  Exeest  of  Liquor  Jmnii, 

Before  the  sixth  month,  the  quantity  of  liquor  amnii  is  very 
much  greater,  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  foBtus,  than  at  the 
full  time.  In  fSeu^t  the  quantity  surrounding  the  foetus  is  up  to  that 
period  relatively  so  large,  and  the  uterine  cavity  so  distended  with 
it,  that  the  fcetus  can  move  about  in  it  readily  and  rapidly.  (See 
Fig.  7.)  This  perfect  freedom,  from  large  room,  is,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  the  principal  reason  why  the  foetus  does  not  require  to 
assume  any  specific  position  before  that  time.  But  when  the  liquor 
amnii  remains  in  great  quantity  up  to  the  frill  time,  or  when  the 
fcetus  remains  small,  the  pregnancy  of  these  earlier  and  tempo- 
raiy  conditions  produces  anormally  at  the  full  time,  the  same  result 
which  they  normally  produced  at  the  fifth  and  six  months — ^namely, 
the  presentation  is  often  preternatural. 

I  have  no  statistical  proofs  to  offer  in  evidence  of  this  statement, 
as  no  collection  of  cases  of  hydramnios  at  the  frill  time,  and  of  its 
effects  upon  the  presentation,  has,  so  fiir  as  I  know,  been  yet  made 
by  any  author.  But  the  &ct  itself,  that  malpresentations  are  often 
found  coexisting  with  a  preternatural  collection  of  liquor  amnii,  is 

1  Collins,  Practical  Treatise,  p.  340  ;  Hardy  and  M'Clintock's  Report,  p.  330 ;  Simpson  in 
Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  1848,  p.  339  (see  also  voL  i.  of  this  work,  p.  753) ;  Davis, 
Ibid.  1841,  p.  448. 
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admitted  by  most  obstetric  writers.  "  The  passive  motions  of  the 
foetus,"  observes  a  late  German  author,*  "  are  easily  performed  when 
tiiere  is  an  excess  of  liquor  amnii,  and  we  not  unfrequently  find  with 
it  circumvolutions  of  tibe  cord  around  the  child,  and  preternatural 
positions  of  the  foetus." 

7. — Spasmodic  CorUraotiont  in  the  Uterine  Parieiee, 

In  the  latter  months  of  ntero-gestation,  patients  often  feel  and 
suffer  fix)m  spasmodic  contractions  in  the  uterine  parietes.  When 
these  spasmodic  contractions  are  severe,  limited  to  particular  por- 
tions of  the  uterine  walls,  and  more  permanent  than  usual,  they 
sometimes  so  alter  the  normal  form  of  the  uterine  cavity  as  to  force 
tiie  fcBtus  to  assume  a  new  and  anormal  position.  "  It  is,"  say  Dr. 
Sigby,^ "  a  well-known  &ct  that  cross-births,  as  they  have  been  called, 
are  frequentiy  preceded  by  severe  spasmodic  pains  in  the  abdomen, 
fix)m  which  the  patient  suffers  for  some  days  or  even  weeks  before 
labor  has  commenced ;  the  nterus  is  more  or  less  the  seat  of  these 
attacks,  which  usually  come  on  towards  night-time ;  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, it  is  felt  for  the  time  hard  and  uneven  from  irregular  con- 
traction. It  was  the  circumstance  of  this  symptom  having  preceded 
five  successive  labors  of  a  patient,  in  all  of  which  the  child  had  pre- 
sented with  the  arm  or  shoulder,  which  induced  Professor  Naegele, 
when  attending  her  in  her  sixth  pregnancy,  to  endeavor  to  allay  these 
cramp-like  pains,  which  had  begun  to  show  themselves,  as  severely 
as  on  former  occasions.  Having  tried  opium  by  itself,  and  also  in 
combination  vrith  ipecacuanha  or  valerian  without  effect,  he  ordered 
her  a  starch  injection  with  twelve  drops  of  tinct.  opii  every  night, 
80  long  as  she  continued  to  suffer  from  these  attacks ;  the  spasms 
soon  ceased,  nor  did  they  appear  again  during  the  remainder  of  the 
pregnancy,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  delivering  her  at  the 
proper  time,  of  a  living  child,  which  presented  in  the  natural 
manner." 

8. — Orffonie  Diieases  of  the  Uterine  Parietee,  ^e. 

By  fer  the  most  common  form  of  morbid  growth  in  the  parietes 
of  the  body  and  ftmdus  of  the  uterus,  is  the  common  and  well- 
known  fibrous  or  fleshy  tumor.  Pregnancy  not  nnfrequently  occurs 
when  the  uterine  walls  are  the  seat  of  this  diseased  structure. 
Fibrous  tumors  of  the  uterus  are  seldom  found  in  connection  with 
pregnancy  so  large  in  size,  or  so  placed  towards  the  internal  surface 
of  the  uterus,  aa  to  alter  its  cavity  from  its  normal  form  and  make 

■  Bosch  and  Moser*B  Handbacb  der  Geburtskande,  Bd.  iii.  p.  361.  See  also  the  works  of 
Wigand,  Cams,  Rigby,  &c.  "  System  of  Midwifery,  p.  169. 
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the  foetus  assume  a  preternatural  position.  But  occasionally  pr^- 
nancy  does  take  place  even  when  the  tumor  encroaches  much  upon 
the  uterine  cavity ;  and  the  resulting  form  of  that  cavity  may  be 
such  as  to  cause  a  preternatural  presentation.  In  one  case,  where 
a  large  fibrous  tumor  existed  at  tie  ftmdus  uteri,  I  found  the  breech 
of  the  in&nt  form  the  presenting  part  in  labor.  Preternatural  pre- 
sentations of  the  infant  in  connection  with  large  fibrous  tumors  in 
the  uterine  parietes  have  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Beatty,*  Dr.  Ash- 
well,^  &;c.  But  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  series  of  data  suffident 
to  show  the  degree  of  liability  to  preternatural  presentations  result- 
ing from  the  presence  of  fibrous  tumors,  or  such  other  organic  dis- 
eases in  the  uterine  parietes,  or  in  the  ovaries  or  neighboring  viscera, 
as  may  have  the  effect  of  altering  the  shape  of  the  uterine  cavity 
during  pregnancy.  This  defect,  however,  is  capable  of  being  so  &t 
supplied  by  appealing  to  the  neirti  two  causes  which  I  have  to 
enumerate,  viz. :  placenta  prsevia,  and  great  deformity  of  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis.  Under  both  these  circumstances,  the  normal  form  of 
the  uterus  is  altered  by  preternatural  organic  conditions  existing  in 
the  one  (placenta  previa)  within  the  interior  of  the  uterus,  and  in 
the  other  (deformity  of  the  brim)  existing  without  the  uterus, — bat 
both  leading  to  the  same  result — a  liability  to  preternatural  presenta- 
tion from  the  same  cause,  viz.,  a  change  in  the  physical  shape  of 
the  uterine  cavity. 

9. — Placenta  Pnevia, 

The  lower  end  of  the  ovoid  cavity  of  the  uterus  at  the  fuU  term 
of  pregnancy,  is  principally  formed  after  the  sixth  month,  and  fix)m 
the  development  of  the  cervix  uteri.  In  placental  presentations 
this  lower  or  narrow  end  of  the  uterine  ovoid  does  not  acquire  its 
normal  size  and  form  in  consequence  of  the  implantation  of  the 
placental  mass  upon  its  interior.  Hence,  in  these  cases,  the  whole 
normal  ovoid  figure  of  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  altered  in  8hi4>e, 
and  in  adapting,  through  its  reflex  movements,  its  form  to  the 
altered  form  of  the  uterus^the  foetus  is  liable  to  assume  and  main- 
tain a  preternatural  position. 

The  data  in  the  following  table  afford  ample  evidence  of  the 
great  frequency  of  preternatural  presentations  of  the  foetus  in  cases 
of  implantation  of  the  placenta  over  the  os  and  cervix  uteri,  a  fact 
scarcely,  if  indeed  at  all,  alluded  to  by  obstetric  writers.  The  data 
are  derived — 1.  From  the  published  reports  of  Madame  Lachapelle, 
and  Dr.  Collins,  the  only  two  authors  who  seemed  to  have  stated 
the  presentations  of  the  foetus  in  all  the  cases  of  placenta  prsevia 

*  Dublin  Jouraal  of  Medical  Science,  vol.  zvii.  p.  414. 
■  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Women,  p.  338. 
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which  they  record;  and,  2.  Prom  a  long  series  of  unpublished 
cases  of  placenta  prsevia  in  the  practices  of  Dr.  Wilson  of  Glasgow, 
and  of  Drs.  John  and  Francis  H.  Ramsbotbam  of  London,  with 
tiie  manuscript  notes  of  which  I  have  been  very  kindly  favored. 

Table  of  the  Presentatums  of  the  FcUut  in  366  Cases  of  Placenta  Prtevia. 


B«porter. 

Tot»l  No.  of 

CM08. 

No.  of  Head 

No.ofPelTic 
Preaentfttioiis. 

No.  of  TransTorse 

Lachapelle, 

Coliios, 

Wilson, 

J.  RoiDsbotham, 

F.  H.  Ramsbotbam 

17 
12 
29 

124 
184 

14 
8 

25 
108 
155 

2 

3 

4 

11 

19 

1 
1 

5 
10 

Total, 

366 

310 

39 

17 

Proportions  in  cases  of  1^ 
Placenta  Pravia,         J 

85  in  100 

lin9 

1  in  21 

Proportions  among  common  \ 
labors  at  full  time,             J 

96  in  100 

lin31 

1  in  224 

The  cconparison  of  the  two  last  lines  in  the  present  table,  shows 
—1.  That  while  presentations  of  the  head  occur  as  96  per  cent,  in 
common  obstetric  practice  at  the  full  time,  the  same  presentations 
occur  as  only  85  per  cent,  among  cases  complicated  with  placental 
presentation ;  2.  That  pelvic  presentations  are  more  than  thrice  as 
frequent  among  cases  of  placenta  prcevia  as  among  ordinary  labors 
at  the  full  time ;  and  3.  That  transverse  presentations  are  ten  times 
more  frequent  in  cases  of  placental  presentation  than  among  ordi- 
nwy  labors  at  the  fuU  term  of  pregnancy. 

10. — Distortion  and  Contraction  of  the  Brim  of  the  Pelvis, 

Few  obstetric  authors  have  adverted  to  pelvic  contraction  and 
totortion,  as  a  cause  of  preternatural  presentations.  Yet  its  occa- 
fflonal  operation  is  certain. 

"Mr.  Barlow,"^  observes  Dr.  Ramsbotbam,*  " states  that  he  is  in- 
duced to  believe  preternatural  presentations  are  far  more  fi'equently 
met  with  under  distortion  of  the  pelvis,  than  when  that  organ  is 
well-formed.  This  remark,**  Dr.  Ramsbotbam  continues,  "coin- 
cides with  my  own  observation ;"  and  in  another  part  of  his  work,^ 
he  further  remarks,  "  Transverse  presentations  are  by  no  means 
comparatively  more  frequent  among  the  poor  than  those  in  affluent 
circumstances ;  but  some  women  seem  to  be  naturally  predisposed 
to  this  irregularity.    Thus,  a  patient  whom  I  attended  in  all  her 

*  Essays  on  Surgery  and  Midwifery,  p.  348. 

•  Obstetric  Medicine  and  Surgery,  p.  299.  •  Ibid.  p.  334. 
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labors,  out  of  five  children  which  she  has  borne,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  four  transverse  presentations ;  her  pelvis  is  slightly  distorted 
at  the  brim.  And  another  woman,  now  dead,  who  always,  under 
pregnancy,  became  a  patient  of  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity,  in 
twelve  labors  suffered  seven  shoulder  presentations.  I  delivered  her 
myself  five  times  under  these  difficulties,  and  my  fether  twice.  This 
person  also  possessed  a  contracted  pelvis." 

When  the  pelvic  contraction  is  great,  and  involving  the  brim, 
and  hence  interferes  much  with  the  development  and  shape  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  uterus,  its  influence  in  leading  to  preternatural 
presentations  of  the  foetus  is  well  marked,  and  capable  of  statistical 
proof.  The  operation  which  requires  to  be  had  recourse  to  when 
the  pelvis  is  thus  very  highly  deformed,  is  the  Ceesarean  section. 
In  most  of  the  cases  in  which  this  operation  is  recorded  to  have 
been  practised,  the  presentation  of  the  foetus  is  not  mentioned,  and 
in  44  instances  only  have  I  been  able  to  find,  on  a  casual  examina- 
tion, any  adequate  data  relative  to  the  presentation  of  the  child. 
References  to  these  44  cases  are  given  in  the  accompanying  foot- 
note.* Among  the  44  infants,  30  presented  by  the  head,  or  about 
68  per  cent. ;  8  of  the  children,  or  nearly  1  in  every  6,  were  pelvic 
presentations;  and  6,  or  one  in  about  every  7,  presented  trans- 
versely. Or  we  may  state  these  results  as  contrasted  with  the  pre- 
sentations in  cases  of  common  labor  in  a  tabular  form,  as  follows : 

Table  of  Proportions  of  Differtnt  Pre$erUaiion$  of  the  Fahu  in  44  Caan  of  Coioream. 
Section^  and  in  84,000  Caset  of  Common  Labor, 


CoDditioiu. 

Proportion  of 
Head 

Proportion  of 
PelTio 

Proportknof 
TransT«rM 

In  CsBsarean  Sections, 
In  Common  Labors, 

68  in  100 
96  in  100 

1  in  5 
1  in  31 

1  in7 
1  in  224 

*  The  following  are  references  to  the  cases  in  which  the  head  is  mentioned  as  pre9en^ 
ing: — Smellie's  Midwifery,  vol.  iii.  p.  423;  MS.  Lectures  of  Professor  Young;  First  Letter 
of  Dr.  Hull,  of  Manchester,  three  cases ;  Hull's  Translation  of  Baudelocque's  Essay  on 
GsBsarean  Section,  three  cases;  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol  zxiT.  p.  296, 
also  p.  304 ;  vol.  zxx.  p.  53 ;  voL  xxxi.  p.  443 ;  Medioo-Chimrgical  Transactions,  voL  ix.  p. 
13 ;  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol.  x.  p.  672;  voL  xi.  p.  531 ;  vol.xiii.  p.  545; 
Lancet,  Juncf  1840;  Northern  Journal  of  Medicine,  vol.  iiL  p.  247;  Meigs'  Obstetrics,  p. 
531;  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  vol.  i.  p.  269,  two  cases;  vol.  xii.  p.  3S6; 
Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  1841,  p.  218;  1842,  p.  425;  1843,  p.  160;  1S44,  p. 
358;  1845,  pp.  323,  887;  1846,  p.  309;  1847,  p.  130.  In  the  succeeding  casAS,  some  part 
of  the  pelvic  extremities  is  mentioned  as  presenting : — Hull's  Translation  o£  Baudelocque's 
Essny,  two  cases ;  MediooX^hirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  vii.  p.  264 ;  Edinburgh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  1 1 ;  vol.  xvii.  p.  106 ;  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review, 
vol.  ii.  p.  271,  and  a  second  time  in  the  same  case;  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  No.  xxxii.  1835,  p.  546  ;  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  1843,  p.  835.  The 
following  are  references  to  cases  in  which  some  part  of  the  superior  exuremities  of  the  in- 
fant is  stated  to  have  presented : — Hull's  Translation  of  Baudelocqne's  Esnty,  fi)ur  different 
cases ;  and  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  voL  xxiL  p.  248. 
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In  speaking  of  pelvic  contraction  as  a  cause  of  malposition  of  the 
infant^  Dr.  Bamsbotham  seems  to  doubt  whether  it  be  possible  to 
explain  in  what  manner  such  a  cause  could  lead  to  the  effect  which 
he  attributes  to  it.  "-Hbw,"  he  observes,  "a  contraction  of  the 
pelvic  brim  can  influence  the  position  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  or  even  to  imagine.'*'  But  the  solution  of  this 
apparent  diflSculty  is  sufficiently  easy  upon  the  principles  which  I 
have  endeavored  to  state  in  the  present  essay.  A  contracted  brim, 
more  especially  when  that  contraction  is  great,  directly  interferes 
with  the  expansion  of  the  lo^er  part  of  the  uterus,  forces  the  ute- 
ras,  in  this  way,  into  a  preternatural  form,  and  forces  the  foetus  to 
place  itself  by  its  reflex  actions  in  preternatural  positions,  in  order 
to  lie  adapted  to  that  form.  When  the  pelvis  is  much  deformed  by 
moUities  ossium,  or  rickets,  as  in  cases  requiring  the  Caesarean  sec- 
tion, other  additional  circumstances  aid  in  leading  to  still  greater 
alterations  in  the  form  of  the  uterus.  The  trunk  is  generally  also 
deformed,  the  ribs  approached  towards  the  pelvis,  and  tiie  abdominal 
cavity  diminished  in  depth.  During  its  development,  the  expand- 
ing uterus  is  not  only  prevented  from  developing  itself  downwards, 
but  it  is  also  prevented  from  develop-  Fig.  lo. 

ing  itself  to  its  usual  extent  upwards. 
It  grows  and  expands  forwards  and 
laterally,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the 
directions  in  which  there  is  least  resist- 
ance to  its  increase  in  volume.  Under 
these  restraints  and  conditions  it  ex- 
pands more,  laterally  and  antero-poste- 
riorly,  and  less  in  the  longitudinal 
direction  than  is  natural.  It  tends  to 
assume  such  a  form  as  is  represented 
in  Figure  10.  This  globular  form, 
amulating  the  globular  form  of  the  uterus  at  the  fifth  month,  is 
perhaps  the  cause  why  transverse  presentations  are  so  peculiarly 
common  in  instances  in  which  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  is  so  much 
deformed  as  to  require  the  Csesarean  section. 

11. — IrregularUy  in  the  Configuration  of  the  .Uterus, 

Like  every  other  organ  of  the  body,  the  uterus  occasionally 
fihowB,  in  particular  individuals,  deviations  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent from  its  normal  standard  form.  Some  of  its  more  marked 
deviations  in  shape  and  development  interfere  so  much  with  its 
fiinctional  activity  as  to  be  a  cause  of  sterility.  Other  changes 
fcund  in  its  configuration  do  not  necessarily  prevent  conception, 

1  Obstetric  Medicine  and  Surgery,  p.  229. 
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but  when  pregnancy  occurs  along  with  them,  the  misshaped  uterns, 
during  its  growth,  continues  sometimes  to  remain  so  fitr  altered  in 
form  and  shape  from  the  natural  ovoid  figure  of  the  expanded 
organ,  that  the  adaptive  reflex  movements  of  the  foetua  necessarily 
place  it,  in  such  a  cavity,  under  a  preternatural  position.  Jahn,* 
Meissner,"  Meckel,^  and  others,^  have  described  and  collected  many 
cases  in  which  the  uterus  showed  various  anomalies  in  form  and 
configuration  under  diflerent  original  deviations  of  form  or  develop- 
ment. But  without  entering  into  an  account  of  these  individual 
anomalies  and  their  effects,  I  will  content  myself  with  illustrating, 
by  a  single  case,  the  mode  of  action  of  the  cause  in  question,  in 
the  production  of  malpresentations : 
A  patient,  in  her  first  two  labors,  had  the  arm  of  the  child  pre- 
Fig,  11.  senting.    In  her  third  labor,  the  same  pre- 

sentation recurred.  On  examining  the  ute- 
rus before  delivery.  Dr.  Lecluyse  found  it  of 
an  anormal  configuration.  It  was  short  and 
depressed  in  its  vertical  direction,  but  laige 
and  expanded  towards  either  side.  It  was 
ellipsoid  instead  of  pyriform  in  shape ;  and 
had  thus  gained  in  lateral  width  what  it  had 
lost  in  perpendicular  height.  Its  long  aria 
was  from  side  to  side ;  and  in  placing  itself 
under  its  reflex  movements,  so  as  to  adapt 
the  long  axis  of  its  ovoid  mass  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  uterus,  the  foetus,  of  necessity, 
was  placed  and  presented  transversely.  After  the  uterus  was 
emptied  in  this  case,  the  organ  still  presented  the  same  deformity 
of  shape.* 

The  preceding  case  refei's  to  an  original  deviation  in  shape  in  a 
single  uterus.  In  cases  of  duplicity  of  the  uterus,  impregnation 
sometimes  takes  place.  The  pregnant  side  or  horn  occasionally 
presents,  when  distended,  such  a  degree  of  irregularity  of  shape,  as 
to  force  the  foetus  into  some  corresponding  irregularity  in  position. 
Geiss  reports  a  case  of  duplicity  of  the  uterus,  where  the  presenta- 

>  Schlegers  Syllog.  operqm  ad  Artem  Obst.,  voL  i  p.  257. 
'  Frauenzimmerkrankheiten,  Bd.  i.  p.  535,  et  «eg. 

•  Pathologischen  Anatomie,  Bd.  i.  p.  673. 

^  Voigtel's  Handbuch  der  Pathol.  Anatomie,  Bd.  iiL  pp.  1-455,  &c.  Colombat's  TraHft  del 
Maladies  des  Femmes,  torn.  L  p.  200.  See  abo  the  writmgs  of  Hanter,  Rokitansky,  Tiede- 
mann,  Cassan,  Moreau,  &c. 

*  Annales  de  la  Soci^t^  d'Anvers,  1845,  p.  89.  London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xxxr.  p. 
S47.  In  Figure  11, 1  have  copied  from  Chailly  the  figure  which  he  gives  of  the  shape  of 
the  uterus  under  a  pelvic  presentation.  A  uterus  of  such  a  oonflguiation  (with  the  ovoui 
reversed — the  largest  extremity  lowest),  would,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
text,  lead  to  the  pelvic  instead  of  the  cephalic  position  of  the  fcstus. 
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tion  of  the  foetus  was  transverse.*    In  describing  sucli  cases,  most 
authors  have  omitted  to  state  the  nature  of  the  presentation. 

Perhaps  under  the  present  head  of  causes  I  should  notice  the 
supposed  effects  of  obliquities  and  flexions  of  the  uterus  in  the 
production  of  malpresentations.  These  obliquities  and  flexions,  how- 
ever, when  they  exist  before  pregnancy,  generally  become  sponta- 
neously rectified  as  utero-gestation  advances ;  and  thus  do  not  ulti- 
mately interfere  with  the  shape  of  the  uterine  cavity,  or,  through 
its  shape,  with  the  position  of  the  child.  But  in  those  rare  cases 
where  the  configuration  of  the  uterine  cavity  remains  altered  by 
flieir  influence,  particularly  in  its  lower  or  cervical  part,  this  altered 
configuration  of  the  containing  organ  may  occasionally  affect  the 
corresponding  position  and  mode  of  presentation  of  the  contained 
fc&tos. 

12. — Mechanical  and  Casual  DUplacemmU  of  the  Fcetus, 

Some  authors  have  considered  accidental  displacements  of  the 
fetus  from  fells,  carriage  exercise,  strong  emotions,  &c.,  as  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  its  malpresentations,  whilst  others  have 
doubted  or  denied  the  possible  influence  of  their  operation. 

Up  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  month  of  pregnancy,  the  foetus  is  in 
general  relatively  so  small,  and  the  surrounding  quantity  of  liquor 
amnii  so  abundant,  that  the  child  maybe  readily  displaced  from  the 
position  which  it  happens  at  the  time  to  occupy,  by  any  violent 
movements  or  succussions  on  the  part  of  the  mother.  When  the 
foetus  enlarges  more,  and  ultimately  requires,  in  consequence  of  its 
increased  length,  to  place  its  long  axis  parallel  with  the  long  axis  of 
the  uterus — ^the  possibility  of  its  being  accidentally  turned  com- 
pletely round  in  the  uterine  cavity  is  prevented  by  the  physical  fact 
of  the  long  axis  of  its  head  and  body  being  longer  than  the  width 
or  short  axis  of  the  cavity,  in  which  it  would  make  this  supposed 
evolution.  The  usual  length  of  the  foetal  ovoid  at  the  full  time  is 
about  twelves  inches,  and  the  usual  lateral  width  of  the  uterus  about 
eight  or  nine  inches,  so  that  the  former  could  not  readily  turn 
within  the  latter.  But  when  the  foetus  is  smaller,  the  quantity  of 
liquor  amnii  considerable,  and  the  shock  given  to  the  maternal 
trank  in  any  degree  great,  a  complete  displacement  of  the  foetus 
may  no  doubt  occur,  so  as  to  change,  for  example,  a  cephalic  into  a 
pelvic  presentation ;  and  the  return  from  the  pelvic  to  tiie  primitive 
cephalic  position  is  subsequentiy  prevented  by  the  same  physical 
relations'as  guarded  against  its  original  occurrence.  My  friend  Mr. 
Coekbum  informs  me  that  a  patient  of  his,  the  mother  of  eight  chil- 
dren, had  seven  of  the  children  presenting  naturally,  and  one  by 

'  Rust's  Magazin  fur  die  gesammte  Heilkunde,  Bd.  xx  1825,  p.  8. 
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the  pelvis  or  feet  When  well  advanced  in  pregnancy  with  the 
child  that  ultimately  .presented  pretematurally,  she  happened  to  be 
thrown  down  with  a  severe  fall  upon  her  back.  To  Mr.  Cockbom 
she  declared  immediately  afterwards  her  own  conviction  that  she 
felt  the  child  turn  round  at  the  time  of  the  accident^  and  that  it 
would  be  bom  in  a  wrong  position ;  as  ultimately  proved  to  be  the 
case. 

The  presenting  head  of  the  foetus  sometimes  happens  to  become 
mechanically  displaced  at  the  commencement  of  labor,  and  a  pri- 
mary normal  presentation  becomes  thus  changed  into  a  secondary 
preternatural  presentation.  This  has  been  principally  observed  to 
happen  when  there  was  some  obstruction  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis, 
either  in  the  bones  or  soft  parts ;  the  head  when  driven  obliquely 
against  this  obstruction  by  the  first  uterine  contractions,  has  slipped 
aside,  and  the  neck,  or  rather  shoulder,  come  to  present  over  theos 
uteri.  Denman,*  Merriman,*  Bums,^  &c.,  have  described  and 
directed  attention  to  cases  of  secondary  malpresentation  of  this 
kind.  Where  the  quantity  of  liquor  amnii  at  the  time  of  labor 
continues  great,  and  the  child  is  small  and  mobile,  it  may  occasion- 
ally, though  rarely,  at  the  full  time,  become  repeatedly  displaced  in 
diSerent  ways  under  the  pressure  of  the  contracting  uterus,  and  the 
reaction  of  the  opposing  maternal  structures.  Baudelocque  relates 
a  case  in  which  "  during  a  labor  of  thirty-six  hours,  the  child  pre- 
sented successively,  and  several  times  over,  the  head,  the  feet,  the 
back,  the  shoulder,  or  one  of  its  sides ;  and,  at  the  instant  the  mem- 
branes burst,  the  belly,  the  knees,  and  a  loop  of  the  cord."^ 

The  various  minor  modifications  of  the  position  of  the  head  and 
pelvis  met  with  at  the  commencement  of  labor,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  owing  to  slight  mechanical  changes  produced  in  the  com- 
mencement of  labor  by  the  compressions  of  the  uterus  upon  the 
presenting  parts,  during  the  first  pains,  and  the  reaction  of  the 
maternal  parts  upon  those  parts  of  the  child. 

'  **  Raring  been  called  to  women  in  the  beginning  of  labor,  and  finding,  by  an  exunii*- 
tion,  that  the  head  of  the  child  presented,  I  have  left  them  for  several  hours  till  the  fint 
changes  were  naturally  made.  When  I  have  examined  them  on  my  return,  I  have  foaod 
the  arm  of  the  child  presenting,  the  head  being  departed  out  of  my  reach." — Denman*t 
Introduction,  p.  495. 

•  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  x.  p.  62. — In  a  case  of  tumor  of  the  soft  ptrts 
obstructing  delivery,  the  head,  after  presenting  during  a  labor  which  was  allowed  to  list 
for  three  days,  was  removed  under  the  action  of  the  pains,  and  the  right  shoulder  came  10 
present 

•  **  It  is  a  fact  well  ascertained,  that  although  the  head  may  be  felt  distinctly  in  the  com- 
'  mencement  of  labor,  yet  when  the  membranes  break  it  may  be  exchanged  for  the  shoulder 

or  some  other  part.  I  have  been  informed  of  a  case  where  the  shoulder  was  exchanged 
for  the  head,  and  Joerg  seems  to  have  met  with  the  same  circumstance.*^— -Bums'  Principle' 
of  Midwifery,  9th  etlition,  p.  411. 

^  System  of  Midwifery,  Heath's  Translation,  vol.  l  p.  264. 
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Section  V.  Relative  Influence  of  the  Specified  Causes  in  the 
Production  of  the  different  Genera  of  Preternatural  Pre- 
sentations, 

There  is  considerable  variety  traceable  in  the  power  and  frequency 
with  which  the  different  causes  of  preternatural  presentations  that 
I  have  described,  act  in  producing  these  different  presentations. 
They  not  only  produce  malpresentations,  with  different  degrees  of 
certainty,  but  some  produce  one  form  of  malpresentation  more 
readily  than  another.  The  comparative  effects  in  this  respect  of 
certain  of  the  causes  which  I  have  enumerated  cannot  be  ascer- 
tidned,  because  we  have  no  statistics  of  the  results  to  guide  us.  In 
reference  to  others,  I  have  adduced  statistical  information  sufficient 
to  enable  us  to  calculate  imperfectly,  and  in  a  general  way,  their 
relative  effects.  The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  fre- 
quency with  which  six  of  the  causes  of  preternatural  presentation, 
which  I  have  above  considered,  respectively  led  to  the  occurrence 
of  preternatural  presentations  of  the  foetus : 

Table  of  Proportion  of  Pritemaivral  PretenUUions  under  Six  tpecified  Cau$es. 


OODdStiOIIC. 

No.  of  Cues. 

NaofBIalprewB. 
tations. 

Proportion  of 

Prernanire  labor,    .     .    . 
Csesarean  section,   .     .     . 
Twin  pregnancy,   .     .     . 
Death  of  the  child,      .    . 
Hydrocephalus,.     .     .    . 
Placenta  praevia,     .     .     . 

1087 

44 

1616 

669 

69 

366 

325 

14 

531 

116 

11 

56 

1  in  3 
lin3 
1  in  5 
1  in  6 
1  in  6 
1  in  7 

Common  practice,  .     .    . 

84,684 

3128 

lin27 

But  the  causes  producing  preternatural  presentations  do  not 
always  produce  the  different  forms  of  these  malpresentations  in  the 
same  relative  proportion.  Some  causes  predispose  more  to  pelvic 
than  to  transverse  presentations,  and  others  the  reverse.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  relative  frequency  of  pelvic  presentations, 
under  the  influence  of  the  six  causes  enumerated: 

Table  of  Proportion  of  Pelvic  Pretentatumt  under  Six  qtecified  Cauu», 


CondmoDS. 

NO-OfOMSfl. 

No.  of  Pelvic 
PrMoitattoiis. 

PreMntatkms. 

Premature  labor,    .    .    . 
Caesarean  section,  .    .    . 
Twin  pregnancy,   .    .    . 
Death  of  the  child, .    .    . 
Hydrocephalus,.    .     .     . 
Placenta  prsevia,     .     .     . 

1087 

44 

1615 

669 

69 

366 

279 

9 

498 

104 

10 

39 

Iin4 
1  in  5 
lin3 
lin6 
1  in  7 
1  in  9 

Common  practice,  .    .    . 

84,684 

2750 

1  in  31 
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It  will  be  observed,  that  the  order  of  relative  frequency  of  pelvic 
presentations  under  these  six  specified  causes,  differs  from  the  order 
of  relative  frequency  of  preternatural  presentations  in  general  under 
the  same  causes,  and  as  given  in  the  table  immediately  preceding. 
The  order  of  relative  frequency  of  transverse  presentations  from  the 
same  six  causes,  is  very  different  from  either  of  the  above,  as  the 
fects  in  the  following  table  will  prove : 

Table  of  Proportion  of  TVansverte  Preaentaiiani  under  Six  apec^kd  Cauu9, 


Conditions. 

No.orCM«8. 

No.  of  TruiBTvrse 

Terse  Presentatioas. 

Premature  labor,    .     .    . 
Csesarean  section,  .     .     . 
Twin  pregnancy,   .     .     . 
Death  of  the  child, .     .     . 
Hydrocephalus,.     .     .     . 
Placenta  praevia,    .    .    . 

1087 

44 

1615 

669 

69 

366 

46 

5 

33 

12 

1 
17 

lin  23 
lin    9 
lin  49 
lin  55 
lin  69 
lin  21 

Common  practice,  .     .    . 

84,684 

378 

lin  224 

The  preceding  tables  demonstrate,  that  some  of  the  causes  which 
are  liable  to  lead  to  preternatural  presentations  are  more  liable  to 
produce  pelvic  than  transverse  presentations;  or  the  contrary. 
And  if  we  venture  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  this  difference  of 
of  effect,  we  shall  find  it  existing,  I  believe,  in  the  peculiarities  of 
form,  and,  consequently,  of  adaptation,  which  the  causes  in  ques- 
tion produce,  either  upon  the  containing  uterus  or  the  contained 
foetus.  For  example,  let  the  cause  producing  the  malpresentation 
be  liable  to  change  the  form  of  the  uterus,  so  that  tliis  organ  be 
anormally  increased  in  width,  or  in  lateral  or  anterior  development, 
and  the  result  will  be  a  tendency  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
transverse  presentations  of  the  foetus ;  for  the  long  axis  of  the  ovoid 
mass  of  the  foetus  becomes  placed  transversely,  in  order  to  be  adapted 
to  the  misshapen  uterus,  the  long  axis  of  which,  in  these  sui^osed 
conditions,  is  more  lateral  or  transverse  than  vertical.  We  have 
often  this  form  of  the  uterus  in  Csesiu^ean  section  (Fig.  10),  for 
reasons  that  I  have  already  mentioned  under  that  head ;  and  in 
placenta  praevia,  where  the  placental  mass  fills  up  more  or  less  the 
cavity  of  the  cervix,  arfd  prevents  its  full  development  Under 
the  action  of  both  these  causes,  the  preceding  table  shows  that 
transverse  presentations  are  especially  common.  Again,  in  hydro- 
cephalus of  the  foetus,  transverse  presentations  are  rare,  but  pelvic 
presentations  common ;  because  the  irregularity  of  form  in  the  con- 
tained body  is  such,  that  the  child  may  be  adapted  to  the  cont^mng 
uterus,  far  more  readily  in  a  pelvic  than  in  a  transverse  position. 
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SwrriON  VI.   On  the  Recurrence  of  Malpresentations  in  Succes- 
BivB  Pregnancies  in  the  same  Mother;  and  its  Causation. 

Various  authors  mention  the  aptitude  to  the  recurrence  of  pre- 
ternatural presentation  in  different  pregnancies  in  the  same  mother; 
and  the  feet  is  well  known  and  established  in  obstetric  pathology.* 

Some  time  ago  I  delivered  by  turning,  for  presentation  of  the 
arm  and  cord,  a  patient  of  Mr,  Cunningham.  It  was  the  sixth 
child,  and  the  only  one  bom  alive.  With  one  exception,  the  pre- 
sentations in  her  five  previous  labors  had  been  all  preternatural,  and 
most  of  them  accompanied  with  prolapsus  of  the  cord.  Dr.  Collins* 
mentions  an  instance  in  which  as  many  as  nine  preternatural  pre- 
sentations occurred  in  the  same  mother. 

Occasionally  the  presentation  in  the  same  motiier,  though  always 
preternatural,  is  not  always  the  same  presentation.  For  example. 
Dr.  Lee'  mentions  a  woman  with  distorted  pelvis,  in  whom  the 
inferior  extremities  presented  in  the  first  and  second  labors,  and  an 
arm  in  the  fourth ;  and  another  who  had  eight  preternatural  labors 
in  succession,  the  arm  presenting  in  the  first  four  or  five,  and  the 
nates  or  inferior  extremities  in  all  the  others.  In  other  instances 
there  is  a  regular  recurrence  of  exactly  the  same  type  of  preter- 
natural presentation  in  several  successive  labors.  A  case  is  recorded 
b7Walther,*in  which  the  shoulder  presented  in  six  successive  preg- 
nancies, in  consequence  of  a  malformation  of  the  uterus.  Madame 
Eenard*  has  recently  published  an  instance,  in  which  a  patient  had 
the  right  shoulder  presenting  in  five  successive  labors ;  the  pelvis 
was  deformed.  Even  more  rare  forms  of  complex  preternatural 
presentation  sometimes  recur  regularly  in  different  labors  in  the 
same  patient.  Dr.  Hamilton  was  in  the  habit  of  mentioning,  in  his 
lectures,  a  case  in  which  presentation  of  the  breech  and  one  foot 
occurred  in  six  or  seven  successive  labors  in  a  patient  of  Mr.  Moir. 

The  recurrence  of  the  same,  or  different  malpresentations  in  suc- 
cessive pregnancies  in  the  same  mother,  has  generally  been  looked 
upon  as  a  problem  more  difficult  to  explain  and  solve,  than  the 
more  simple  fact  of  the  occasional  occurrence  of  a  preternatural  pre- 
sentation of  the  foetus.    And  some  authors  seem  to  consider  the  phe- 

*'^ Though  pretemataral  presentations,"  says  Benman,  ^seldom  occur  when  they  are 
dreaded  and  expected,  it  is  remarkable  that  some  women  are  peculiarly  subject  to  them ; 
Dot  ODce  only,  which  might  be  considered  the  effect  of  some  accident,  bat  exactly  to  the 
auDe  presentation,  whether  of  the  superior  or  inferior  extremities,  in  several  successive  or 
atemate  labors." — Introduction  to  the  Practice  of  Midwifery,  p.  467.  See  also  the  works 
of  Ramsbotharo,  Bams,  Meigs,  &c 

*  Practical  Treatise,  p.  40.  *  Lectures  on  Midwifery,  p.  327. 

*  Joomal  de  Chirurgie,  torn,  ill  p.  59.  ^  Gazette  des  H6pitaux,  April,  184  9. 
TOL.  II.                                                          10 
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nomena  as  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  explanation.  "  I  feel  wholly 
unable,"  observes  Dr.  Lee/  **  to  explain  the  cause  of  preternatual 
presentation  occurring  repeatedly  in  the  same  individuals,  as  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Denman  and  other  systematic  authors."  "  It  is,"  he 
elsewhere  observes,'  "  very  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  explain  why 
the  head  of  the  child  does  not  invariably  present  in  labor,  or  assign 
a  cause  for  the  same  woman  having  preternatural  presentations  in 
several  successive  labors,  the  head  of  the  child  being  rarely,  if  ever, 
in  them  the  presenting  part" 

The  doctrine  of  the  causation  of  the  positions  and  presentations 
of  the  fcetus,  which  I  have  attempted  to  develope  in  the  present 
memoir,  affords  a  simple  key  to  this  obstetric  enigma. 

Some  of  the  causes  producing  malpresentation,  in  the  way  de- 
scribed, are  occasional  or  accidental  only ;  and  are  not  liable  to  recur 
in  other  pregnancies  in  the  same  mother.  Hence,  under  the  action 
of  these  causes,  a  malpresentation  of  the  foetus  will  occur  in  one  ot 
two  labors  only  in  the  same  patient,  and  not  in  all.  To  this  set  of 
instances  belong  the  presence  of  twins ;  death  or  disease,  and  mal- 
formation of  the  foetus ;  prematurity  in  the  labor ;  mechanical,  acci- 
dental displacement  of  the  foetus;  and  changes  in  the  configuration 
and  form  of  the  uterus  from  spasms  in  its  parietes,  fix>m  the  cervical 
or  other  anormal  implantation  of  the  placenta,  and  perhaps  from 
other  conditions  which  I  have  not  taken  time  to  trace  out  in  the 
preceding  observations,  as  foecal  accumulation  in  the  colon,  com- 
pression of  the  abdomen,  and  other  such  causes  as  may  produce  un- 
equal pressure  on  the  external  surface  of  the  uterus,  and  thus  change 
the  shape  of  its  internal  cavity — causes,  some  of  which  are  capable 
of  being  prevented  and  treated,  and  their  effects  on  the  presentation 
of  the  child  thus  averted.  But  other  causes  of  malpresentation  of 
the  foetus  are  not  occasional  and  accidental,  butpermanent  and  con- 
stant. They  are  not  limited  to  one  pregnancy,  but  present  in  alL 
They  are  anatomical  conditions,  either  existing  throughout  the 
whole  life  of  the  mother,  or  recurring  with  each  successive  labor. 
For  example,  the  lower  part  of  the  ovoid  cavity  of  the  uterus  may 
be  altered  from  the  normal  configuration  and  shape  in  each  succes- 
sive pregnancy,  by  deformity  of  the  brim  of  the  maternal  pelvis — 
the  deformed  brim  preventing  its  full  development,  forcing  it  al- 
ways to  assume  a  peculiar  type  and  form,  and  this  type  being  one 
wldch  obliges  the  foetus  to  assume  some  special  or  preternatural  po- 
sition, in  order  to  adapt  and  accommodate  itself  to  the  existing 
special  and  preternatural  form  of  the  uterine  cavity.  I  have  already 
cited  fix)m  3)r.  Ramsbotham,  Benard,  &c,  cases  of  deformity  of  tiie 
brim  of  the  pelvis,  leading  in  this  way  to  a  succession  of  pretema- 

'  Clinical  Midwifery,  p.  117.  *  Lecture*  on  Midwifery,  p.  327. 
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tural  presentations  of  the  child  in  the  same  mother.  Again,  if  the 
uterus  itself  is  misshapen  and  malformed^  a  similar  result  follows. 
In  each  successive  pregnancy  there  is  the  same  constant  deviation 
from  the  normal  ovoid  form  of  the  uterine  cavity,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  same  deviation  from  the  normal  adaptive  position  of  the 
fetus.  In  the  instances  which  I  have  quoted  above  from  Walther 
and  Lecluyse,  of  the  recurrence  of  the  same  malpresentation  in 
several  successive  pregnancies  in  the  same  mother,  the  cause  of  these 
nwJpresentations  was  an  irregularity  in  the  configuration  of  the 
uterus.  The  same  organ — ^as  the  mouth,  nose,  hand,  &c.  &c. — 
18  liable,  when  irregular  in  form,  to  present  the  same  irregularity  in 
several  members  of  the  same  fiimily.  The  same  no  doubt  holds 
good  in  regard  to  the  uterus  also.  I)r.  Eeiller  has  informed  me  of 
an  instance  of  preternatural  presentation  recurring  in  diffet'ent  preg- 
nancies in  twin  sisters.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  curious  &ct  will 
find  its  solution  in  some  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  the  uterus  re- 
peated in  the  two  sisters. 

If  the  preceding  remarks  had  not  already  extended  far  beyond  the 
limits  intended,  I  would  have  proceeded  to  show  that  the  posttionn 
of  the  head,  &;c.,  of  the  child,  in  relation  to  the  circumference  and 
different  diameters  of  the  maternal  pelvis,  are,  like  the  presentations, 
regulated  in  their  ultimate  analyses  by  the  reflex  or  excito-motory 
actions  of  the  foetus.  It  is  only  by  reference  to  the  reflex  excitations 
and  motions  of  the  foetus,*  that  we  can  explain,  for  example,  the 
larHy  of  the  positions  of  the  head,  &;c.,  in  the  direct  diameter  of  the 
brim,  their  frequency  in  the  oblique,  and  especially  in  the  right 
oblique  diameter — ^and  the  greater  relative  proportion  of  occipito- 
anterior than  of  occipito-postericHT  positions  of  the  cranium. 


ON  THE  EXCITATION  OF  F(ETAL  MOVEMENTS  BY  COLD.* 

It  is  very  generally  believed  by  accoucheurs  that  the  sudden  ap- 
plication of  a  cold  hand,  or  other  similar  body,  to  the  cutaneous 
sor&ce  of  the  abdomen  of  a  woman  advanced  in  utero-gestation,  is 
capable  of  exciting  movements  on  the  part  of  the  foetus ;  and  such 
Implication  has  been  often  recommended  as  one  of  the  simplest  and 
best  means  of  ascertaining,  in  doubtful  cases  of  pregnancy,  both 
the  existence  and  the  vitality  of  the  child.* 

*  See  Edinbargh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  July,  1860,  p.  90. 

'  See,  for  example,  MontgoRiery's  Exposition  of  the  Signs  of  Pregnancy,  p.  89 ;  Dr.  Gooch 
on  Dircases  of  Women,  p.  203 ;  Dr.  A.  Hamilton's  Letters  to  Dr.  Osborne,  p.  147 ;  Dr.  J. 
Himihoo's  Practical  ObserTations,  p.  151,  &c.  &c. 
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But  as  there  is  no  direct  organic  communication  between  the  ab- 
dominal walls  of  the  mother  and  the  body  of  the  foetus,  or  between 
the  nervous  system  of  the  mother  and  that  of  tiiechild  inutero,  tlie 
power  of  exciting  muscular  movements  in  the  latter  by  a  sudden 
impression  of  cold  upon  any  part  of  the  abdominal  maternal  skin 
seems,  physiologically  considered,  an  impossibility.  And  clinical 
observation  and  direct  experiment  seem  to  me  to  prove  the  whole 
idea  to  be  fallacious. 

If  the  hand,  whether  cold  or  hot,  is  so  much  pressed  inwards,  as 
it  inadvertently  often  is,  so  as  either  to  indent,  or  alter  the  shape  of 
the  uterine  walls,  or  to  push  and  irritate  the  body  of  the  foetus,  then 
foetal  movements  will  be  liable  to  follow. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  hand,  however  cold,  be  applied  so  as 
merely  to  touch  the  skin,  and  not  make  pressure  upon  it  and  the 
uterus  beneath,  the  impression  of  cold  thus  produced  will  never,  I 
believe,  be  found  to  excite  foetal  movements. 

Such  at  least  is  the  result  of  numerous  clinical  observations  which 
I  have  tried  to  make  upon  the  subject.  In  some  direct  experiments 
in  regard  to  it,  I  touched  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  with  meti^ic 
bodies,  both  larger  and  colder  than  the  human  hand,  without  ex- 
citing  any  movements  in  the  foetus.  In  a  number  of  instances,  with 
Dr.  Weir,  I  applied  large  pieces  of  smooth  ice  to  the  sur&ce  of  the 
abdomen,  without  in  any  one  instance  finding  foetal  movements  to 
follow.  And  yet,  in  these  same  cases,  comparatively  slight  pressure 
with  the  hand  upon  the  abdominal  parietes  and  uterus,  excited 
foetal  movements,  whenever  in  any  way  the  foetus  was  irritated  or 
displaced  by  that  pressure. 


VITAL  CONTRACTIONS  IN  THE  UMBILICAL  ARTERIES 

AND  VEINS.* 

'(From  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  May,  1851,  p.  404.) 

It  is  well  known  that,  up  to  a  late  period,  some  physiologists 
doubted  entirely  whether  the  larger  arteries  of  the  human  body 
could  be  made  to  contract  at  individual  points  by  stimulants  vp* 
plied  to  those  points.  Few  or  no  satis£eu^tory  experiments  have  yet 
been  published,  showing  that  the  veins  possess  the  property  of  con- 
tracting locally  under  local  stimuli.  But  in  the  umbilical  coid, 
the  medical  practitioner  may  have  daily  an  opportunity  of  repeat- 
ing the  following  observations  and  experiments,  which  prove  both 
of  these  important  physiological  &ctAy  viz.,  the  local  contraction  both 

I  Extracted  from  Proceedings  of  Edinburgh  Obetetric  Society,  Maroh  26, 1851. 
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of  the  tabes  of  arteries,  and  of  the  tubes  of  veins,  under  local  stimuli 
i^lied  to  them. 

FinL  After  the  child  is  bom,  the  cord,  whether  tied  or  not,  is  gene- 
rally seen  to  become  contracted  at  different  points,  in  consequence 
of  the  local  contraction  at  those  points  of  the  vessels  included  within 
it  In  fact,  its  vessels  are  thrown,  by  the  irritation  of  the  exter- 
nal atmosphere,  and  in  consequence  of  their  partially  empty  condi- 
tion, into  tubes  consisting  of  a  series  of  dilatations  and  contractions, 
Kke  the  peristaltic  contractions  of  the  intestine ;  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  contractions  of  the  vessels  are  permanent 

Secondlt/.  By  pinching  a  portion  of  the  cord,  immediately  after 
the  birfli  of  the  child,  between  the  nails  of  the  thumb  and  finger, 
contractions  of  the  vessels  of  the  cord  will  be  seen  to  occur  at  the 
point  irritated.  And  if  this  mechanical  irritation  is  confined  to  in- 
dividual vessels,  as  to  one  of  the  arteries  or  to  the  vein,  the  effect  is 
equally  marked. 

Thirdly.  If  the  sheath  of  the  cord  be  slit  up  by  a  pair  of  scissors 
or  knife,  with  any  of  its  vessels  or  arteries  exposed,  the  same  experi- 
ment may  be  repeated  upon  the  exposed  individual  vessels  with 
aimilar  effect,  viz.,  that  the  mechanical  pinching  of  them  will  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  by  gradual  but  very  marked 
contraction  in  the  irritated  part. 

Fourthly.  Similar  local  contractions  of  these  vessels  occur,  under 
the  local  application  to  them  of  irritating  chemical  substances,  or  of 
electricity. 

FiftUy.  These  contractions  do  not  instantly  follow  the  application 
of  the  stimulant,  but  a  short  time  intervenes  before  the  effect  is 
seen,  and  the  contraction  is  permanent. 

Sixthly.  When  the  experiment  is  made  upon  the  human  umbili- 
cal cord,  or  upon  that  of  the  lower  animals,  when  the  circulation  is 
Btill  going  on  in  the  vessels  of  the  cord,  the  irritated  vessel  will 
sometimes  almost  entirely  close  its  tube  under  such  local  irritation. 

Seventhly.  These  simple  experiments,  illustrative  of  the  contrac- 
tility and  irritability  of  the  coats  of  the  veins  and  arteries,  are  the 
more  remarkable  as  seen  in  the  umbilical  veins  and  arteries,  in  con- 
Bequence  of  anatomists  not  being  able  to  detect  any  nerves  in  the 
umbilical  cord ;  although  probably  elementary  nervous  tissue  may 
exist  in  some  form  in  it.    For  if  it  did  not  exist,  then  we  should 
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have  irritability  in  these  vessels  existing  without  nervous  influence. 
The  investigation  of  the  existence  of  nerve  in  any  form  in  the  um- 
bilical cord  and  its  vessels,  thus  becomes  an  interesting  microsco- 
pical study,  in  reference  to  the  physiological  question  of  the  depen- 
dence or  independence  of  the  contractility  of  vessels  on  the  presence 
of  nerves. 


PERITONITIS  IN  THE  F(ETUS  IN  UTERO. 

(From  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  October,  1838,  p.  390.) 

In  the  recent  progress  of  pathology  it  has  been  amply  proved  that 
the  foetus  in  utero  is  liable  to  a  considerable  variety  of  morbid  states. 
Of  its  diseases,  some,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  are  altogether  of  a 
functional  nature ;  but  in  regard  to  this  class  of  foetal  affections  we 
as  yet  possess  comparatively  little  information,  because,  excluded  as 
the  foetus  is,  during  its  abode  in  utero,  from  any  of  our  present 
means  of  observation,  it  is  only  when  its  morbid  derangements  pro- 
duce symptoms  of  a  very  aggravated  character,  that  we  are  enabled 
to  recognize  their  existence  during  the  continuance  of  intra-uterine 
life,  iadeed  for  nearly  all  the  limited  knowledge  which  we  as  yet 
possess  of  the  diseased  conditions  of  the  foetal  system,  we  are  in- 
debted principally  if  not  entirely  to  pathological  anatomy ;  and  con- 
sequently the  diseases  of  that  system  with  which  we  are  chiefly  ac- 
quainted, are  either  such  as  are  organic  in  their  nature' or  that  lead 
to  an  organic  result. 

Of  all  the  various  morbid  actions  which  are  liable  to  occur  in  the 
foetus,  inflammation^  with  the  different  pathological  changes  which 
it  produces,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  important,  both  as  regards 
the  frequency  of  its  occurrence,  and  the  nature  of  the  effects  to  which 
it  gives  rise.  In  the  present  communication,  it  is  my  intention  to 
bring  forward  a  series  of  cases  to  prove,  that  one  species  of  inflam- 
matory action,  namely,  peritonitisy  forms  a  common  variety  of  foetal 
disease,  and  probably  constitutes  one  of  the  more  frequent  causes  of 
death  of  the  foetus  during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy. 

It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  premise,  that  the  investigation  by 
pathological  anatomy,  of  the  presence  and  effects  of  inflammatory 
action,  and  indeed  of  all  other  morbid  changes  in  the  foetus,  is  beset 
with  unusual  dijficulties.  "When  the  foetus  labors  under  any  morbid 
state  which  happens  to  prove  fetal  during  its  abode  in  utero,  there 
generally  elapses  an  interval  of  from  five  to  twenty  days  before  tifie 
uterine  contractions,  necessary  for  its  expulsion,  supervene.  During 
this  period  a  number  of  changes  are  liable  to  occur,  which  are  cal- 
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cnlated  to  mask  or  destroy  the  usual  morbid  appearances  left  by  in- 
flammation. Pathologists  are  now  becoming  fully  aware  that  various 
injections,  colorations,  serous  and  sero-sanguinolent  eflRisions  and 
softenings  of  different  tissues  and  organs,  more  or  less  perfectly  re- 
sembling the  corresponding  alterations  produced  in  the  same  parts 
by  inflammation,  are  liable  to  be  met  with  in  the  dead  body  of  the 
adult,  as  the  effects  of  merely  chemical  and  physical  causes  acting 
daring  the  latter  hours  of  life,  or  after  death.  In  the  case  of  the 
dead  fetus  retained  in  utero,  we  have  not  only  the  same  causes  pro- 
ducing the  same  results,  but  these  results  increased  considerably  in 
their  degree  and  intensity  by  the  longer  period  during  which  their 
causes  are  generally  allowed  to  operate ;  and,  besides,  we  have  ftir- 
ther  to  take  into  account  the  additional  effects  of  the  endosmosis  of 
the  liquor  amnii,  and  of  the  blood  and  other  fluids  of  the  fcetus 
through  the  dead  tissues  of  the  body,  and  the  continued  maceration 
of  these  tissues  in  the  effiised  and  transuded  fluids  in  which  they 
are  placed.  In  consequence  of  the  operation  of  these  and  other 
causes,  we  have  constantly  found  in  our  examination  of  foetuses  that 
had  died  several  days  before  birth,  the  heart  and  large  bloodvessels 
almost  entirely  emptied  of  blood,  the  different  serous  cavities  of  the 
body  filled  by  an  abundant  sero-sanguinolent  fluid,  and  the  same 
fluid  often  collected  in  the  general  course  of  the  cellular  tissue,  but 
more  particularly  in  that  of  the  scalp,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
different  solid  tissues  are  reduced  more  or  less  in  consistence,  and 
altered  in  color  and  physical  appearance.  We  have  seen  tissues 
and  membranes  which  from  the  morbid  secretions  existing  upon 
them,  we  knew  to  have  been  the  seats  of  acute  morbid  action  imme- 
diately previous  to  death,  macerated  and  blanched,  and  sometimes 
variously  discolored  from  the  imbibed  bilious,  intestinal,  and  other 
secretions ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  found  other  mem- 
branes and  tissues  of  the  body  that  had  in  all  probability  not  been  the 
seat  of  any  morbid  state  during  life,  more  or  less  deeply  reddened, 
injected,  tumefied,  and  softened.  Indeed,  we  had  not  been  long 
engaged  in  this  field  of  pathological  inquiry,  before  we  became  ftiUy 
convinced  that  we  were  not  entitied  to  consider  any  tissue  or  organ 
in  the  dead  foetus  as  having  been  the  seat  of  inflammation  during 
Bfe,  unless  we  could  detect  in  that  tissue  or  organ  one  or  other  of 
those  characteristic  morbid  secretions,  or  more  distinct  permanent 
changes  of  structure,  which  are  recognized  as  the  distinctive  organic 
results  of  inflammatory  action,  such  as  the  deposition  of  coagulable 
lymph,  and  the  indurations,  thickenings,  &c.,  to  which  this  deposit 
gives  rise,  the  effiision  of  more  or  less  serous  or  sero-albuminous 
fluids,  or  of  true  purulent  matter,  ulceration,  &c.  Accordingly,  in 
the  details  of  the  following  cases,  it  will  be  observed  that  we  have 
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only  entered  as  genuine  examples  of  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum 
those  instances  in  which  tliere  existed  upon  that  membrane,  or  in 
its  cavity,  one  or  other  of  the  organic  products  of  inflammation  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded ;  but  more  particularly,  eflFused  eoa^la- 
ble  lymph,  and  the  adhesions  and  pseudo-membranes  which  such 
lymph  so  readily  produces,  when  thi'own  out  upon  serous  sur&cee. 

CASES  OF  ACUTE  PERITONITIS. 

Case  L— On  the  morning  of  the  15th  October,  1836,  my  atten- 
dance was  requested  at  the  Lying-in  Hospital  in  a  case  of  twins. 
The  first' child  had  been  bom  after  a  natural  and  easy  labor.  On 
examination,  I  found  the  second  child  presenting  by  the  head,  and 
labor  pains  having  spontaneously  recuired,  it  was  expelled  in  about 
forty  minutes  after  the  birth  of  the  first.  The  first-bom  chUd  was 
living,  healthy,  and  well  formed.  The  second  had  apparently  been 
dead  for  some  days :  its  cuticle  could  be  easily  peeled  o^  and  was 
raised  into  buUee  at  various  parts  by  a  sero-sanguinolent  effusion 
beneath  it  Its  body,  however,  was  by  no  means  emaciated,  but  as 
plump  and  &t  as  that  of  the  first  child. 

Being  unable  to  discover  in  the  portion  of  the  double  placenta 
belonging  to  the  second  child  any  disease  that  could  account  for  its 
death,  I  opened  its  body,  twelve  hours  after  birth,  in  presence  of  Mr, 
Scott,  house-surgeon  to  the  hospital,  and  Dr.  Pollexfen.  Besides 
the  subcuticular  efiusions  already  alluded  to,  there  was  a  considera- 
ble accumulation  of  serous  and  sero-sanguinolent  efiusion  in  the 
cellular  tissue  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  the  cavities  of 
the  pleurae,  pericardium,  and  peritoneum.  Over  the  surfiwe  of  the 
last-mentioned  membrane  (the  peritoneum)  there  were  also  depo- 
sited several  isolated  patches  of  soft  coagulable  lymph,  which  had 
produced  at  various  points  adhesion  of  the  folds  of  the  intestine  to 
one  another,  and  to  the  internal  serous  surfitce  of  the  abdominal 
parietes. 

In  this  case,  the  consistence  and  other  characters  of  the  effused 
coagulable  lymph  were  such  as  sufficiently  indicated  that  it  was  the 
result  of  recent  and  acute  peritoneal  inflammation.  That  the  child 
had  perished  of  an  acute  disease  was  still  ftirther  attested  by  the 
general  plump  condition  of  its  body,  and  by  the  large  deposit  of  &t 
in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  other  parts,  which  was  observed  on 
dissection. 

The  mother,  Ellen  C ,  was  a  healthy  young  woman,  of 

twenty-two  years  of  age.  It  was  her  first  pregnancy.  She  was  not 
aware  of  having  received  any  physical  injury,  or  of  having  experi- 
enced any  particular  mental  emotion,  that  could  enable  her  in  the 
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least  degree  to  account  for  the  death  of  the  second  child;  and  her 
feelings  had  never  led  her  to  suspect  that  any  change  had  occurred 
in  the  contents  of  the  uterus  in  the  last  periods  of  pregnancy. 

Case  IL — ^I  was  sent  for,  April  3, 1837,  hy  Dr.  Allen,  house-sur- 
geon to  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  to  a  case  of  difficult  labor  which  he 
was  attending  in  Blackfiiars  Wynd.  The  left  arm  was  presenting, 
and  the  membranes  being  entire  and  the  passages  well  dilated,  I  at 
once  passed  up  my  hand  into  the  uterus,  turned,  and  delivered 
the  child  by  the  feet.  It  had  been  evidently  dead  for  some  time,  as 
shown  by  Uie  detachment  of  the  cuticle  from  the  abdomen  and 
other  parts.  From  the  appearance  of  the  child  and  the  calculations 
of  the  mother,  it  seemed  to  have  been  born  a  few  days  before  the 
seventh  month. 

On  opening  the  body  next  day,  Tuesday  the  4th,  along  with  Dr. 
Allan,  Dr.  Charles  Bell,  and  Dr.  R.  Paterson,  we  found  an  efiusion 
of  reddish  serum  within  the  sacs  of  the  pleurae  and  pericardium; 
but  the  lungs  and  heart  were  healthy.  There  was  a  similar  effusion 
within  the  abdominal  cavity ;  and  on  the  peritoneum  covering  the 
convex  surfiwe  of  the  liver,  we  observed  various  distinct  patches  of 
coagulable  lymph,  with  corresponding  points  of  a  similar  effusion 
upon  the  serous  membrane  lining  the  abdominal  parietes  and  dia- 
phragm. The  adhesions  formed  between  the  opposed  surfaces  of 
peritoneum  at  the  points  of  the  deposit  were  so  slight,  and  the  co- 
agolable  lymph  forming  them  so  soft  in  consistence,  that  they 
readily  gave  way  under  the  manipulations  required  for  exposing  the 
contents  of  the  abdomen.  The  mesenteric  glands  were  large,  some 
of  them  equalling  in  size  the  half  of  a  small  split  pea. 

The  mother  of  the  child  was  36  years  of  age,  and  had  borne  six 
living  children,  besides  having  had  a  miscarriage  several  years  pre- 
TioQsly,  and  another  on  the  13th  of  June  last  (1836).  In  this  last 
abortion  the  child  was  expelled  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  month, 
and  she  herself  attributes  its  death,  and  that  of  the  foetus  whose  his- 
toiy  I  have  given,  to  an  excess  of  hard  labor,  and  more  particularly  to 
the  exertion  required  in  carrying  loads  of  water  up  a  long  stair  of 
three  stories.  In  her  first  pregnancies  she  had  not  been  exposed  to 
such  toiL  In  her  last  pregnancy,  the  motions  of  the  foetus  had  con- 
tinued from  the  first  of  January,  when  they  were  first  felt,  till  eleven 
days  before  she  was  delivered.  For  two  or  three  days  previous  to 
this  last  date,  it  moved  "  a  great  deal  more,"  to  use  her  own  expres- 
rion, "  than  usual." 

Case  IIL— December  28,  1887.  I  examined,  with  Dr.  Banks 
and  Mr.  Stewart,  the  body  of  a  dead-bom  child,  which  had  been 
sent  to  me  for  dissection  on  the  previous  day  by  Mr.  Brown.    It 
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was  a  foetas  of  about  the  seventh  month ;  and  the  state  of  iiie  cati- 
cle  and  tissues  in  general  showed  that  it  had  been  dead  for  some 
time  before  birth. 

The  thoracic  organs  were  healthy,  though  there  was  the  usual 
quantity  of  pseudo-morbid  reddish  serous  fluid  in  its  serous  cavitiee. 
On  laying  back  the  abdominal  parietes,  a  patch  of  soft  coagulable 
lymph  was  seen  on  the  abdominal  peritoneum  near  the  right  iliac 
region,  and  on  further  examination  this  was  found  to  have  formed 
a  portion  of  a  quantity  of  the  same  deposit,  effused  around  the  caput 
coecum  and  its  vermiform  appendage.  The  peritoneum  covering 
the  liver  and  other  remaining  parts  of  the  intestinal  tube  seemed 
healthy ;  but  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  spleen  was  covered,  more 
particularly  on  its  outer  or  convex  surfiwe,  with  a  thickish  layer  of 
coagulable  lymph,  which  united  it  to  the  corresponding  portion  of 
the  abdominal  parietes  by  a  large  web  of  false  membrane. 

Mary  C ,  the  mother  of  this  child,  is  a  strong  and  healthy 

young  woman  of  22  years  of  age.  She  had  previously  borne  one 
living  child.  About  a  fortnight  before  the  birth  of  the  dead-bom 
fcBtus  above  described,  she  had  a  fell  down  stairs;  and  to  this  acci- 
dent she  at  the  time  ascribed  the  death  of  the  infent,  as  it  ceased 
to  move  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards.  At  the  present  date,  July  15th, 
she  cannot  recollect  if  the  motions  of  the  foetus  were  greater  than 
natural  after  the  fell,  previously  to  their  final  cessation. 

Case  IV. — On  dissecting,  January  8, 1888,  the  body  of  a  dead- 
born  male  foetus  which  had  been  for  two  or  three  months  in  my  pos- 
session, I  found  the  most  marked  effects  of  inflammation  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  peritoneal  cavity.* 

The  upper  or  convex  surferce  of  the  liver,  but  more  particularly 
of  its  right  lobe,  adhered  to  the  corresponding  surface  of  the  dia- 
phragm. The  left  edge  of  its  left  lobe  was  united  by  efiused  lymph 
to  the  spleen,  and  this  latter  organ  was  farther  morbidly  adherent 
along  its  external  surface,  partly  to  the  large  intestine,  and  partly  to 
the  abdominal  peritoneum.  The  omentum  was  connected  at  one 
or  two  points  by  coagulable  lymph,  to  the  concave  sur&ce  of  the 
liver,  and  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  spleen.  The  small  and  large 
intestines  were  agglomerated  together  into  a  mass,  and  their  corre- 
sponding surfaces  intimately  united  at  numerous  points  by  efinsed 
lymph.  In  consequence  of  these  adhesions  the  jejunum  was  inti- 
mately united  to  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  Both  the  tunicie 
vaginales  of  the  testes  still  communicated  with  the  cavity  of  iixe 

'  Recent  preparations  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  showing  the  particular  morbid  appe«r- 
ances  described  in  Cases  III.  and  IV.,  were  shown  at  a  meeting  of  the  Medico-Chinirgical 
Society,  and  are  still  preserved. 
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peritoneum,  and  the  serous  surface  of  the  left  one  was  partially 
coated  by  a  layer  of  coagulable  lymph,  or  thin  false  membrane. 
The  other  cavities  of  the  body  were  healthy.  The  child  was  not  in 
an  emaciated  state. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  any  notes  of  the  history  of  the  mother  of 
this  child. 

Case  V. — July  28, 1838.  I  examined  in  the  Lock  Hospital,  with 
Dis.  G.  Weir  and  Allan,  and  Messrs.  Scott  and  Bannatine,  the 
body  of  a  child  of  which  one  of  the  patients  in  the  house  had  been 
delivered  on  the  preceding  evening. 

The  cuticle  was  loose  and  easily  separated.  The  cavities  of  the 
pleune  and  pericardium  were  filled  with  a  reddish  serous  effusion ; 
but  these  membranes,  with  the  exception  of  numerous  points  of 
purpurous  effusion  beneath  them,  were  otherwise  quite  healthy.  The 
pnipurous  spots  were  seen  under  both  the  pleura  pulmonalis  and 
costalis.  The  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  contained  upwards  of  an 
ounce  of  a  still  deeper-colored  reddish  serous  effusion,  along  with 
ooe  or  two  clots  of  blood,  which  appeared  to  have  come  from  a 
ruptured  point  in  the  lower  surfiw^e  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver. 
The  edges  of  the  laceration  were  partly  reunited  by  coagulable 
lymph.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  liver  in  the  neighborhood  of 
tiiis  part  was  much  congested,  more  deeply  colored,  and  softer  than 
the  remainder  of  the  viscus.  The  gall-bladder  was  filled  with  a 
quantity  of  viscid  bile,  and  its  coats  were  thickened  to  about  a  line 
and  a  half  or  two  lines,  by  a  serous  effusion  into  its  cellular  tissue. 
The  surface  of  the  abdominal  peritoneum  was  coated  by  a  beautiftil 
lacelike  and  adherent  layer  of  tough  coagulable  lymph,  which  was 
of  considerable  thickness  at  some  points,  and  threw  out  long  lines 
or  films  that  were  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  several  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera,  but  not  apparently  in  any  place  adherent  to  them. 
This  layer  of  lymph  was  particularly  abundant  in  the  left  hypochon- 
driac and  in  the  iliac  regions.  Several  loose  long  films  and  masses 
of  it  were  seen  also  among  the  intestines  and  upon  the  mesentery. 
The  mesenteric  glands  were  lai^.  All  the  other  abdominal  and 
pdvic  organs  were  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  those 
anall  pediculated  serous  cysts  adhering  to  the  right  broad  ligament 
of  the  uterus,  which  are  so  common  in  this  part  of  the  body  of  the 
adult  female. 

Helen  G ,  the  mother  of  the  child,  is  19  years  of  age,  and 

naturally  of-  a  healthy  constitution,  but  she  has  now  suffered  under 
four  different  attacks  of  venereal  disease.  About  fifteen  months 
•go  she  had  severe  ulcerated  sore  throat  and  other  secondary  symp- 
toms. During  the  course  of  the  present  pregnancy  she  entered, 
April  5th,  the  Lock  Hospital  under  my  care,  affected  with  an  ulcer 
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and  gonorrhoea  of  five  days  standing.  She  was  dismissed,  cnred^ 
on  the  20th  of  the  same  month.  She  re-entered  the  hospital  12di 
July,  suffering  under  another  recent  attack  of  gonorrhoea,  and  with 
two  slight  ulcers;  but  was  nearly  well  again  when  labor  paina 
supervened  on  the  27th.  The  liquor  amnii  was  in  great  quantity. 
The  placenta  was  pretty  firm  and  healthy,  and,  had  not  the  bleached 
anaemic  appearance  which  it  usually  presents  in  cases  in  which  the 
child  has  been  dead  for  a  week  or  two.  The  motions  of  the  foetas 
were  not  very  sensibly  felt  by  the  mother  after  the  18th  of  July, 
but  subsequently  to  that  period  they  were  repeatedly  discovered  by 
applying  the  hand  to  the  abdomen,  and  the  foetal  heart  was  moat 
distinctly  heard  by  myself  and  several  of  the  pupils  of  the  hospital, 
only  five  or  six  days  before  delivery.  I  counted  its  beats  at  that 
time  at  25  in  the  10  seconds.  The  mother  was  not  aware  of  having 
been  exposed,  during  the  later  periods  of  pregnancy,  in  any  audi 
way  as  could  account  for  the  dea^  of  the  foetus.  She  had  an  abor- 
tion about  eighteen  months  ago,  when  passing  through  an  attack  <d 
typhus  fever. 

Case  YL — On  opening  a  dead-bom  male  foetus  of  the  seventh 
month,  which  had  presented  by  the  breech,  and  been  delivered  by 
Dr.  Allan,  I  found,  with  that  gentleman  and  Messrs.  Scott  and 
Bannatine,  the  following  morbid  appearances,  on  inspecting  the 
body  the  day  after  birth,  July  29th,  1838. 

The  cuticle  was  separated  in  many  parts,  and  could  be  easily  re- 
moved. The  fiice  of  the  foetus  was  swollen  and  deformed  widi 
oedema;  and  the  upper  ejttremities, but  particularly  the  hands,  were 
also  anasarcous.  The  feet  Mid  legs  were  likewise  dropsical,  though 
in  a  less  marked  degree,  and  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
hydrocele.  The  cellular  tissue  of  the  scalp  and  loins  was  infiltrated 
with  the  usual  reddish  serous  effusion.  The  cavities  of  the  pleune 
and  pericardium  contained  a  similar  fluid,  but  these  serous  mem- 
branes themselves,  as  well  as  the  lungs  and  heart,  were  perfectly 
healthy.  The  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  was  filled  with  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  the  same  effusion,  and  the  surfoceof  the  abdominal 
peritoneum,  more  particularly  on  the  right  side,  was  covered  with  a 
lace-like  layer  of  adherent  coagulable  lymph,  which  presented  ap- 
pearances and  characters  very  exactly  resembling  those  seen  in  the 
preceding  case.  Several  masses  and  filaments  of  lymph  were  also 
seen  among  the  convolutions  of  the  intestine,  and  produced  a  pretty 
strong  adhesion  between  them  at  one  or  two  points.  The  spleen 
was  large,  and  four  drachms,  thirty-five  grains  in  weight ;  its  sur- 
fece  had  several  patches  of  lymph  upon  it,  and  the  inferior  portion 
of  the  organ  was  intimately  and  extensively  united  by  morbid  adhe- 
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dons  to  the  larger  omentam.  The  mesenteric  glands  were  large 
and  well  developed.    The  other  abdominal  organs  were  healthy. 

The  mother,  Elizabeth  H ^  is  a  robust  woman  of  42  years  of 

ige.  The  present  is  her  fomrtii  child.  The  first  was  alive  and  at 
the  fall  time.  The  second  was  believed  to  be  at  the  full  time,  but 
was  bom  dead.  The  third,  like  the  present,  was  at  the  seventh 
month,  and  also  dead  at  birth.  She  confesses  to  having  been 
affected  with  venereal  disease,  but  would  not  aSbrd  such  informa- 
tion as  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  form  of  the  affection,  or  the 
particular  period  at  which  she  suffered  from  it.  She  attributes  the 
death  of  the  present  child,  to  her  having  fallen  down  a  flight  of 
stairs  about  a  fortnight  before  delivery.   The  placenta  was  adherent. 

Case  Vii. — ^I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  February  21st, 
1838,  the  following  case  of  foetal  peritonitis  with  Dr.  Fisher,  under 
whose  care  the  mother  was  delivered. 

The  appearance  of  the  body  of  the  infant  was  such  as  indicated 
that  it  had  been  dead  for  some  time  in  utero. 

The  epidermis  was  peeling  off  in  various  parts.  The  muscles  of 
flie  limbs  were  soft  and  flabby,  and  the  periosteum  was  separated 
fixHn  the  bones  at  various  points.  There  was  no  serous  effusion 
into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  the  trunk  and  extremities, 
but  the  s^x>-sanguineous  extravasation  beneath  the  scalp,  so  frequent 
in  dead  and  retained  foetuses,  was  strongly  marked.  Some  efi\ision 
ensled  in  the  thoracic  serous  cavities,  but  the  lungs  and  heart  were 
healthy  in  structure.  In  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  there  existed 
a  tnrbid  effusion,  with  large  flakes  of  coagulable  lymph  in  it.  On 
the  upper  or  convex  sur&ce  of  the  liver,  a  few  non-adherent  patches 
of  lymph  were  observable ;  and  there  was  the  same  morbid  effiision 
on  the  lower  surface,  particularly  along  the  edge  of  the  left  lobe, 
where  the  lymph  was  firmer  and  adherent.  The  spleen  had  nume- 
rous patches  of  slightly  adherent  lymph  scattered  over  its  peritoneal 
Bnr&ce.  Similar  patches  were  seen  on  the  peritoneum  of  the  colon, 
and  produced  at  one  point,  near  the  sigmoid  flexure,  adhesion  of 
two  of  tiie  contiguous  folds  of  that  bowel.  The  peritoneal  surfaces 
of  the  small  intestines,  mesentery,  and  abdominal  parietes,  had 
nmnerous  flakes  of  coagulable  lymph  deposited  upon  them. 
Patches  of  lymph  were  a^ering  to  the  right  Fallopian  tube.  The 
mesenteric  glands  were  large.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  intestine  appeared  healthy. 

Ellen  S ,  the  mother  of  this  infant,  is  a  stout  young  woman 

of  20  years  of  age ;  and  had  three  years  before  a  dead-bom  child  at 
about  the  seventh  month.  It  was  believed  to  have  been  dead  for 
some  time  before  its  expulsion  from  the  uterus.    In  the  present 
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pregnancy,  the  mother  calculated  that  she  was  between  the  sixth 
and  seventh  month  of  utero-gestation  when  labor  came  on.  She 
had  not  felt  the  child  move  for  about  twenty-three  or  twenty-four 
days  before  delivery;  but  during  the  two  days  preceding  the  cessa- 
tion of  its  motions,  these  motions,  she  alleges,  were  distinctly  much 
greater  than  usual.  She  cannot  account  in  any  way  for  the  death 
of  the  child,  except  it  be  that  she  had  a  fall  upon  her  right  side  the 
day  on  which  its  motions  ceased ;  but  the  increased  and  morbid 
movements  of  the  foetus  had  been  sensibly  felt  during  tiie  whole 
day  preceding  this  accident. 

Her  general  health  was  good  during  pregnancy,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  occasional  nausea,  vomiting,  and  pain  in  the  back.  She 
denies  that  she  ever  suffered  under  any  form  of  venereal  compbunt. 

Case  Viii. — ^I  inspected,  January  10,  1888,  with  Dr.  Fairbaim 
and  Dr.  John  Beid,  the  body  of  a  foetus  that  had  died  some  time 
before  birth.  Its  cuticle  was  separating  in  different  parts,  but  its 
cellular  texture  was  not  much  infiltrated. 

The  pleurae  and  pericardium  contained  a  reddish  serous  fluid,  but 
the  thoracic  organs  themselves  were  healthy.  On  opening  the  ab- 
domen a  considerable  quantity  of  sero-sanguinolent  liquid  escaped, 
having  numerous  flocculi  and  large  shreds  of  coagulable  lymph 
floating  in  it.  Similar  shreds  of  loose  coagulable  lymph  were  found 
lying  upon  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  intestines  at  various  points, 
but  nowhere  did  this  lymph  seem  to  be  adherent  to  that  eurfiice. 
On  passing  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  among  the  loose  intestines,  it 
came  out  covered  with  patches  and  shreds  of  the  substance  in  ques- 
tion. 

The  mother  of  the  child,  Mrs.  M ,  aged  36,  had  been  ex- 
posed to  much  fatigue  and  hardship  during  pregnancy,  and  her 
health  had  been  very  infirm  during  the  whole  period.  The  move- 
ments of  the  child  ceased  altogether,  fifteen  days  before  its  birth. 
On  the  day  of  their  cessation  it  had  moved  with  great  and  unusual 
violence,  as  if,  to  use  the  patient's  own  expression,  ^^the  in£emt  were 
coming  out  at  her  side."  Two  days  previously  to  this  occurrence, 
the  mother  had  been  obliged  to  sleep  in  wet  clothes  after  a  long 
day's  travelling  on  foot.  She  had  borne  two  living  children  pre- 
viously. 

Case  IX. — ^In  a  male  foetus  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  month, 
which  I  examined,  July  7, 1838,  with  Dr.  Allan  and  Mr.  Bannatine, 
a  few  hours  aft;er  its  expulsion  ifrom  the  uterus,  the  peritoneal  cavity 
contained  a  quantity  of  serous  efiusion,  having  numerous  floccuU 
and  shreds  of  coagulable  lymph  floating  in  it.  Patches  and  small 
masses  of  this  lymph  were  deposited  in  considerable  abundance 
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npon  the  peritoneum,  covering  the  abdominal  parietes  and  different 
abdominal  viscera,  but  nowhere  did  we  find  any  of  this  exudation 
adherent  to  the  serous  surfiEtce.  The  left  pleura  contained  a  quan- 
tity of  clear,  limpid,  reddish-colored  serosity,  without  any  flocculi 
floating  in  it,  or  deposited  upon  the  surface  of  the  membrane.  The 
fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  right  pleura  was  turbid,  and  contained  nu- 
merous minute  masses  of  animal  matter,  the  source  of  which  was 
readily  traced  to  a  softened  and  pulpy  condition  of  the  correspond- 
ing lung,  and  to  part  of  the  broken  down  substance  of  the  organ 
having  escaped  through  a  rupture  in  the  pleura.  Whether  this 
state  was  the  effect  of  intra-uterine  disease,  or  of  physical  injury 
during  or  after  birth,  seemed  to  us  impossible  to  be  determined. 

The  mother,  Frances  G ,  a  healthy  young  woman  of  18 

years  of  age,  had  been  under  my  care  in  the  Lock  Hospital  from  the 
12th  of  April,  1838,  to  the  26th  of  May.  She  was  then  suffering 
under  a  recent  and  severe  attack  of  gonorrhoea,  and  had  the  re- 
mains of  a  chronic  syphilitic  eruption  upon  the  skin.  During  her 
pregnancy  she  had  been  comparatively  well  in  her  general  health  till 
about  a  fortnight  ago,  when  she  had  several  attacks  of  chilliness  and 
slight  fever,  with  pain  in  the  uterine  tumor,  increased  by  stooping. 
These  symptoms  lasted  for  three  or  four  days,  but  were  not  so 
severe  as  to  confine  her  to  bed.  Her  last  menstruation  occurred 
five  months  and  a  few  days  ago.  The  foetus  was  six  ounces  and 
two  drachms  in  weight,  and  exactly  six  inches  and  a  half  in  length. 
It  had  seemingly  been  dead  for  some  days.  The  placenta  was  healthy, 
but  in  that  white  anaemic  state  which  is  generally  seen  in  those 
cases  of  abortion  and  premature  labor  in  which  the  infant  has  been 
for  some  time  dead  in  utero. 

Case  X. — A  case  of  peritonitis  similar  in  its  anatomical  character 
to  the  two  last,  is  mentioned  by  Cruveilhier  as  having  been  met 
with  by  him  in  the  instance  of  a  child  that  was  bom  with  the  abdo- 
men large,  and  evidently  containing  a  quantity  of  liquid.  Death 
occurred  about  three  hours  after  birth.  On  opening  the  abdomen 
there  was  found  a  great  quantity  of  yellowish  serosity,  with  some 
peeudo-membranous  flocculi  in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  The 
intestines  and  stomach  were  extremely  contracted.  The  large  and 
small  intestines  were  filled  with  meconium.  The  stomach  contained 
&ick  white  mucus,  like  coagulated  milk  (but  the  child  had  not 
swallowed  a  drop  of  that  fluid),  and  this  appearance  of  the  gastric 
mucus  may,  perhaps,  M.  Cruveilhier  suggests  as  a  query,  be  the 
effect  of  inflammatory  action  in  the  organ.  The  internal  surfiwe  of 
the  stomach  presented  a  very  marked  punctuated  redness,  in  some 
parts  of  an  irregular  form,  in  others  disposed  in  lines.    The  liver 
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was  large,  and  the  spleen  was  also  increased  in  size,  and  dark-col<Hred. 
The  gall-bladder  contained  only  some  colorless  mucus.  Indurated 
and  enlai^ed  lymphatic  glands  surrounded  the  hepatic  duct. 

The  lungs  contained  numerous  small,  but  unequally  sized  red^ 
spheroidal  masses  of  inflammatory  induration,  like  crude  tabeitde^ 
both  on  their  sur&ce  and  in  their  substance.^ 

Case  XI. — ^For  the  details  of  the  following  interesting  case  of  con- 
genital peritonitis,  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  Scott,  who  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  child  during  life,  and  of  ezamiaing  its 
body  after  death,  with  Mr.  Logan. 

During  the  act  of  parturition,  after  the  birth  of  the  head,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  body  of  the  infant  was  prevented  for  some  time  by 
the  distension  of  the  abdomen.  On  examining  the  child  shortly 
after  birth,  Mr.  Scott  found  the  belly  marked  with  spots  of  purpur- 
ous  or  hemorrhagic  effusion,  especially  at  the  sides ;  it  was  very 
tense,  and  fluctuation  was  indistinctly  felt.  Both  hands  were  cede- 
matous,  the  left  more  so  than  the  right  There  was  no  oedema  of  the 
lower  extremities.  The  child  was  plump  and  fat,  but  cried  only  in 
the  feeblest  manner,  and  kept  its  legs  firmly  drawn  up.  It  survived 
for  twenty-eight  hours  only  after  birth ;  and,  before  death,  oedema 
of  the  scrotum  and  penis  took  place,  with  an  erysipelatous  blush  ex- 
tending to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  bowels  of  the  child 
had  never  been  opened,  though  castor  oil  had  been  twice  adminia- 
tered  to  it ;  and  little,  if  any  urine  whatever  had  been  evacuated. 
The  in&nt  was  large,  and  had  evidently  reached  the  ftill  term  of 
utero-gestation. 

On  opening  the  body  aft;er  death,  some  air  and  a  quantity  of  fluid 
escaped,  when  an  incision  was  made  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
'^  Marks  of  inflammation,"  as  Mr.  Scott  observes  in  the  notes  with 
which  he  has  favored  me,  "  were  obvious  on  the  surfetces  both  of  the 
abdominal  and  intestinal  peritoneum,  and  fix>m  these  surfiu^es  I  col* 
lected  about  a  teaspoonftil  of  flaky  puriform  matter,  exactly  resem- 
bling that  which  I  have  found  in  my  dissections  of  adult  females 
who  have  died  of  puerperal  peritonitis."  The  intestinal  canal  was 
pervious  throughout,  but  the  stcnnach,  upper  intestines,  imd  ocecum 
were  much  distended  with  air. 

The  left  lung  was  not  at  all  inflated;  the  right  seemed  to  have 
been  fully  used.  Spots  of  purpura  were  seen  on  the  pleura  of  both 
sides.  The  internal  surfoce  of  the  contracted  urinary  bladder  was 
covered  with  similar  spots. 

Mrs.   P ,  the  mother  of  this  in&nt,  had  previously  borne 

three  living  children.    A  fortnight  before  her  confinement  with  the 

'  Anatomie  Pathologique,  Uvrais.  xt.  p.  2. 
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dead-born  child  above  described,  she  was  exposed  to  cold  and  wet 
in  walking  from  Portobello  at  night.  On  reaching  home,  she  was 
seiased  with  shiverings,  which  recurred  frequently  during  the  two 
Mowing  weeks.  She  did  not  feel  the  motions  of  the  child  after  the 
night  on  which  she  first  had  rigors,  and  she  herself  believed  that  it 
had  been  killed  by  the  exposure  to  which  she  had  been  that  day 
Bubjected. 

Case  AM. — ^In  a  memoir  read  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine 
in  1825,  M.  Veron,  among  other  cases  proving  the  existence  of  in- 
flammatoiy  and  other  diseases  in  intra-uterine  life,  adduced  an  in- 
stance of  peritonitis,  analogous  in  several  respects  to  the  case  which 
we  have  last  detailed.  The  case  was  observed  in  1822,  with  M. 
Bmou,  on  the  body  of  an  infant  who  had  been  brought  dead  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital  at  Paris.  From  the  state  of  the  umbilical  cord 
and  the  appearance  of  the  child,  it  seemed  scarcely  to  have  survived 
a  day  after  birth.  On  opening  the  peritoneal  cavity,  it  was  found 
to  contain  'a  quantity  of  purulent  serosity,  but  not  in  any  great 
abundance.  There  was  an  albuminous  layer  or  deposit  of  coagula- 
We  lymph  of  about  a  line  in  thickness  on  the  surface  of  the  cavity, 
and  80  adherent  to  the  membrane,  that  all  the  abdominal  organs 
and  intestines  were  glued  together,  and  formed  only  one  mass. 
The  serous  membrane  itself  was  intensely  red.  The  intestinal  mu- 
cous membrane  presented  no  such  color.* 

Case  XECL — ^In  the  Journal  G^n^ral  de  M^decine,  M.  Brachet 
has  detailed  the  following  well-marked  case  of  acute  inflammation 
of  the  peritoneum  and  substance  of  the  liver,  in  a  foetus  which  was 
bom  dead  at  the  foil  term  of  pregnancy.  The  body  of  the  child 
was  large  and  well  developed,  but  its  flesh  was  soft,  its  abdomen 
large  and  distended,  and  the  skin  had  a  yellow^nt. 

On  inspection,  the  contents  of  the  cranium  and  thorax  were  found 
healthy.  The  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  contained  some  reddish 
Berosily,  and  its  right  superior  part  was  occupied  by  some  filamen- 
tous shreds  of  coagulable  lymph,  forming  the  rudiments  of  false 
membranes.  The  superior  or  convex  surface  of  the  liver  was  rugous, 
and  adhered  over  almost  all  its  right  lobe  to  the  corresponding  por- 
tions of  the  abdominal  parietes,  by  means  of  patches  of  pseudo- 
membrane  that  were  not  yet  organized.  The  liver  itself  was  very 
ted  and  larger  than  natural ;  its  tissue  was  friable  and  softiened  in 
its  enlarged  right  lobe ;  on  dividing  it,  an  inodorous  gray  reddish 
fluid,  resembling  purulent  sanies,  flowed  from  the  cut  sur£eu^.  The 

'  Observations  sur  les  Maladies  des  Enfans,  Paris,  1825,  p.  17. 
TOL.  n.  11 
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other  abdominal  viscera  were  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  a  red- 
dish state  of  the  omentum. 

The  mother  of  this  infant  had,  daring  the  nine  months  of  preg*- 
nancy,  experienced  only  the  usual  indisposition  attendant  nponthat 
state.  Lively  foetal  motions  had  been  felt  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  month.  From  that  period  till  the  supervention  of  the  painB 
of  labor,  they  had  become  less  and  less  sensible,  and  at  last  had 
ceased  altogether  during  the  act  of  parturition,  which  was  extended 
to  eighteen  hours.  It  was  her  first  pregnancy.  The  placenta  wis 
very  large,  and  slightly  gorged  with  blood,  but  in  other  respects 
healthy.* 

Case  XIY. — ^In  1821,  a  well-marked  case  of  foetal  peritonitis  and 
enteritis  was  observed  by  Chaussier  in  the  Hospice  de  la  Maternity 
and  reported  by  him  to  the  Soci^t^  de  M^decine.* 

The  subject  of  the  case,  a  male  child,  born  about  the  seventh 
month,  was  well  formed,  and  presented  even  a  degree  of  plumpness. 
The  abdomen  was  more  distended  and  elastic  than  natural ;  and  a 
glyster  was  given  to  it  and  returned  with  littie  effect  In  tiie  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue  there  was  a  slight  serous  infiltration,  more 
particularly  in  the  lower  extremities.  Its  respiration  was  labored, 
and  it  died  in  an  hour  and  a  half  after  birth. 

On  opening  the  abdomen,  about  ten  drachms  of  a  yellowish  viscid 
serosity,  containing  some  small  flocculi,  flowed  out.  The  omentum 
appeared  somewhat  thickened.  The  convolutions  of  the  small 
intestines  were  so  united  and  adherent  to  one  another  by  a  tena- 
cious layer  of  concrete  lymph,  that  they  were  formed  into  a  single 
roundish  mass,  encircled  by  the  course  of  the  colon.  On  examining 
more  minutely  the  small  intestines,  the  cellular  coat  was  found  pale, 
thickened,  and  friable,  and  penetrated  by  a  semifluid  whitish  mat- 
ter or  lymph,  which  separated  it  from  tiie  peritoneal  coat.  The 
cavity  of  the  intestine  was  filled  with  grayish  mucus;  and  the 
mucous  membrane  appeared  thickened,  and  traversed  here  and 
there  by  small  patches  or  circles  of  vascular  injection.  The  oth» 
viscera  of  the  abdomen,  and  those  of  the  head  and  thorax,  seemed 
healthy. 

Tlie  mother  of  this  child  was  a  woman  of  22  years  of  age,  and 
pregnant  for  the  first  time.  She  had  always  enjoyed  the  best  health, 
and  had  not  met  with  any  accident,  or  experienced  any  disagreeable 
symptom  during  the  whole  course  of  pregnancy.  The  labor  was 
natural,  speedy,  and  easy. 

*  Journal  G^ndral  de  M^decine,  tom.cii.  1828,  p.  48. 

*  Bulletin  de  la  Faculty  et  de  la  Society  de  Mddecine,  torn.  x.  1821,  p.  242. 

Tbe  satne  case  is  mentioned  by  Billard  (p.  242),  as  described  by  Diig^s  in  his  Rechercbes 
sur  les  Maladies  led  plus  imporiantes,  &c.,  des  Enfans  nouveau-n^d,  Paris,  lb2]. 
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Case  XV.-XVU. — ^After  quoting  the  foregoing  case  (XIV.)  as 
given  by  DugSs,  M.  Billard,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  the  Diseases 
of  Children,  adds,  that  he  ^^  had  found  peritonitis  to  the  same 
degree  in  three  infants  who  died  a  short  time  after  birth,  and  who 
were  all  fresh  and  vigorous.  In  none  of  these  three  cases  had  any 
symptoms  of  the  peritonitis  been  observed  during  life,  and  it  was 
only  by  post-mortem  inspection  that  the  cause  of  death  was  dis- 
covered. In  one  of  ihem  there  was  an  abundant  sero-purulent 
effusion,  and  the  intestinal  convolutions,  which  were  very  red  exte- 
riorly, were  beginning  to  contract  adhesions  to  one  another."  M. 
Bilkffd  does  not  state  what  particular  morbid  appearances  were  pre- 
sented by  the  other  two  cases.* 

Case  AVIil. — ^In  the  slight  summary  which  Professor  Cams,  of 
Dresden,  has  given,  in  his  well-known  work  on  Midwifery,*  of  the 
diseases  of  the  foetus,  he  states, "  I  have  observed  on  the  peritoneum 
of  several  children  bom  dropsical,  perceptible  inflammation  in 
several  places,  and  once  even  the  efliision  of  plastic  lymph  and  ad- 


cases  op  chronic  peritonitis. 

Cases  XIX.,  XX. — M.  Billard,  in  the  work  already  referred  to, 
has  alladed  to  two  cases  that  had  fallen  under  his  own  observation, 
of  infents  who  died  shortly  after  birth,  and  in  whose  bodies  he  found 
coagulable  lymph  effiised  upon  the  peritoneum  in  such  a  solid  form 
as  to  indicate  the  existence  of  an  inflammatory  action,  which  had 
ran  through  its  difierent  stages  during  intra-uterine  life.  The  first 
of  these  infants  died  in  eighteen,  and  the  other  in  twenty-four  hours 
after  birth;  and  in  botii,  solid,  and  apparently  old,  adhesions 
existed  among  the  different  intestinal  convolutions.  In  one  of  them, 
the  anterior  or  convex  surface  of  the  liver  adhered  by  four  very 
tough,  although  very  slender,  filaments  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
abdomen.  One  of  lie  infants  was  lean,  small,  and  very  pallid ;  but 
the  other  had  the  usual  plumpness  of  the  new-bom  child.' 

Cabb  XXL — ^In  the  second  volume  of  his  Pathological  Anatomy, 
M.  Andral  mentions  an  instance  in  which  he  found  all  the  intes- 
tines agglutinated  together  by  intimate  and  very  firm  cellular  adhe- 
sions, the  result,  as  we  presume,  of  old  peritonitis,  in  an  infant  only 
two  days  old.* 

1  Traits  des  Maladies  des  Enfans,  Paris,  1837,  p.  479. 

'  Lebrbnch  de  Gynskologie,  Bd.  ii.  S.  251.  *  Trait^,  &c.,  loc.  cit 

^Anatomie  Pathologique,  torn.  iL  p.  737. 
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Case  XXIL — The  best-marked  case,  however,  of  chronic  peritonitis 
in  the  foetus  which  we  have  been  able  to  meet  with,  is  one  casnally 
described  by  Morgagni.  The  subject  of  the  case  was  an  in&nt^  who 
was  brought  to  him  with  the  umbilical  cord  not  tied,  and  ccmse- 
quently  that  had  probably  not  lived  for  any  length  of  time  after 
birth.  With  respect  to  size,  it  seemed  to  be  of  less  than  the  full 
time.    The  body  was  not  in  any  way  decayed  or  putrid. 

The  lungs  were  of  a  rod  color,  degenerating  into  a  dark  brown, 
and  parts  of  them  when  laid  upon  water  immediately  sunk  to  the 
bottom. 

The  abdominal  cavity  was  filled  with  a  large  quantity  of  black 
blood,  which  was  subsequently  traced  to  have  escaped  from  an 
erosion  or  laceration  of  considerable  extent  upon  the  concave  snr- 
&oe  of  the  liver.  The  whole  of  the  upper  or  convex  surface  of  the 
liver  adhered  to  the  diaphragm  and  corresponding  parts  of  the  ab- 
dominal parietes.  At  first  sight,  the  mesentery  and  the  intestinal 
tube  seemed,  with  the  exception  of  the  rectum  and  lower  part  of 
the  colon  alone,  to  be  entirely  wanting ;  but,  on  further  examina- 
tion, these  apparently  deficient  parts  were  found  agglomerated  into 
a  small  mass,  under  the  lower  surface  of  the  liver,  and  covered  over 
by  a  false  membrane.  This  pseudo-membrane  was  of  considerable 
thickness,  of  a  tenacious  consistence,  and  rendered  rough  by  a  kind 
of  granular  deposit.  There  was  meconium  in  some  of  the  upper 
intestines,  but  none  in  the  rectum.* 


general  summart  of  results. 

The  various  cases  which  I  have  cited  in  the  preceding  pages  will, 
I  believe,  be  found  to  afiprd  sufiicient  evidence  for  establishing  the 
pathological  fact,  that  the  foetus  in  utero  is  occasionally  the  subject 
of  peritoneal  inflammation ;  and  by  an  analysis  of  the  same  and  of 
other  additional  data,  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  trace  out  some  of  the 
leading  and  general  circumstances  regarding  the  morbid  appear- 
ances left  by  the  disease — ^the  causes  which  are  liable  to  produce  it 
— ^the  symptoms  which  most  frequently  indicate  its  presence— its 
most  common  terms  of  duration — the  periods  of  gestation  at  which 
it  most  commonly  occurs — ^and  its  effects  upon  the  life  of  the  fietus. 
"We  reserve  the  discussion  of  its  more  indirect  effects  upon  other 
morbid  states  of  the  abdominal  organs  for  a  future  occasion. 

I  De  Causis  et  Sedibus  Morborum,  £p.  Ixvii.  §  17. 
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MORBID  APPEARANCES   OBSERVED   ON   DISSECTION. 

The  nature  of  the  morbid  inflammatory  efliiBions  or  products 
observed  in  the  cases  of  foetal  peritonitis  which  we  have  related,  has 
varied  considerably. 

In  two  cases  (XVI.,  AVJLl.)  the  particular  morbid  appearances 
which  were  met  with  are  not  specified.  In  three  (XI.,  AIL,  XV.) 
the  morbid  eflRisions  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  presented  more  or  less 
of  a  puriform  character,  combined  with  the  presence  of  coagulable 
lymph ;  and  in  all  the  remaining  cases,  this  latter  morbid  product 
(coagulable  lymph  or  fibrin)  was  found  either  alone,  or  accompa- 
nied (as  in  Cases  I.,  11.,  V.,  VI.,  Vii.,  VJUUL.,  &c.)  with  a  larger  or 
smaller  quantity  of  serous  effusion.  The  coagulable  lymph  again 
ha8  been  seen  in  different  cases  under  different  forms.  In  three  in- 
steBces  (VILL,  IX.,  X.)  it  consisted  of  unadherentflocculi  and  mem- 
branous shreds  of  various  sizes,  floating  in  the  serous  efiusion,  or 
lying  on  the  surfece  of  the  peritoneal  membrane ;  in  others  (I.,  11., 
XHL,  X7I.)  it  was  still  soft  and  pulpy,  but  was  attached  to  the 
serous  surfaces  on  which  it«vas  deposited,  and  produced  even  slight 
and  laeerable  morbid  adhesions  between  some  of  the  opposed  points 
of  these  surfaces ;  and  in  four  cases  (V.,  VI.,  Vil.,  XXIII.)  it  was 
found  to  present  both  of  these  characters,  being  in  part  adherent 
and  in  part  still  loose  and  unattached  to  the  serous  membrane. 

In  another  set  of  cases  again  (HI.,  V.,  VL,  XIV.)  the  adherent 
coagulable  lymph  was  still  more  advanced  towards  the  process  of 
organization,  and  had  assumed  a  somewhat  firmer  and  more  mem- 
branous charactei^  in  some  instances  being  efiused  in  such  abundance 
as  ahnost  to  agglutinate  together  into  one  mass  (IV.,  XIL,  XIV., 
IXL),  a  greater  or  less  number  of  the  abdominal  organs  covered 
by  the  peritoneum,  or,  where  the  efiusion  was  more  partial  and 
limited,  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  membranous  (HI.)  or  lace-like 
VI)  web,  or  of  threads  or  filaments  (XIX.)  passing  between  some  of 
tiie  morbidly  attached  surfiices  and  organs. 

Lastly,  in  the  more  chronic  cases,  the  eflftised  coagulable  lymph 
nuqr,  as  we  have  seen,  pass  into  a  still  more  solid  and  pseudo-membra- 
nous form  (XiX.,  XX.,  XXL) ;  or  appear,  as  in  the  remarkable  case 
quoted  firom  Morgagni,  under  the  character  of  a  false  membrane 
investing  almost  all  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  containing  in  its 
substance  some  morbid  bodies,  not  improbably  analogous  to  those 
tubercular  deposits  which  are  so  often  observed  in  cases  of  chronic 
peritonitis  in  the  adult,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  this  morbid  mem- 
brane had  exercised  upon  the  included  viscera,  that  contractile 
power  which  is  possessed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  all  organized 
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lymph,  whether  it  exist  in  tiie  form  of  granulated  cicatrices  upon 
tiie  external  or  internal  surfaces  of  the  body,  or  as  organized  {alae 
membranes,  or  morbidly  developed  fibrous  tissue. 

Complications  with  coexistent  inflammatory  disease  in  other  ab- 
dominal organs  and  tissues,  have  been  observed  in  only  a  very  few 
of  the  cases.  In  one  instance  (XIV.),  besides  the  layer  of  coagula- 
ble  lymph  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  peritoneum,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable effusion  of  semifluid  whitish  matter  (concrete  albumen, 
Dugfes),  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  smaller  intestines,  producing 
a  degree  of  thickening  and  friability  in  the  coats  of  the  boweL  In 
a  second  case  (XIM.),  the  peritoneal  inflammation  was  accompanied 
by  hepatitis  in  the  stage  of  softening  and  incipient  purulent  infiltnir 
tion ;  in  another  to  be  presently  quoted  (XXHI.)  the  morbid  changes 
in  the  same  organ  were  of  a  more  chronic  character,  the  coats  of 
the  liver  being  opaque  and  somewhat  thickened,  and  the  organ  itself 
reduced  in  size.  In  one  instance  (X.),  there  were  found  some  of 
those  small  masses  of  inflammatory  induration  in  the  lungs  which 
fonn  the  most  common  type  of  pneumonia  in  the  foetus  and  iuiant. 

In  two  cases  (V.,  XXIL),  there  were  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  coa- 
gula  of  blood,  which  had  apparently  proceeded  in  both  instances 
from  a  rupture  or  laceration  upon  the  concave  surface  of  the  liver. 
In  the  first  of  these  cases  (V.),  the  edges  of  the  laceration  had  again 
become  agglutinated  together,  a  fact  showing  that  the  lesion  must 
have  occurred  several  days  before  death ;  and  the  congestion  observed 
in  the  surrounding  hepatic  tissue  was  so  great,  that  it  might  proba- 
bly have  acted  as  the  predisponent,  if  not  as  the  exciting,  cause  of 
the  laceration. 

In  two  instances  (VI.,  X.),  the  spleen  was  unusually  large,  and  in 
a  case  mentioned  by  Petit-Mengin,*  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  quote  in  our  next  communication,  as  an  instance  of  the  combina- 
tion of  ascites  and  peritonitis  in  the  foetus,  the  spleen  was  enormously 
hypertrophied,  and  had  its  peritoneal  surface  morbidly  adherent* 

In  four  of  the  cases  (IL,  V.,  VI.,  VJLUL.),  I  have  mentioned  the 
very  large  size  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  This  is  an  appearance 
which  I  have  now  met  with  so  often  in  my  dissections  of  dead-bom 
children,  that  I  should  feel  inclined  to  regard  it  rather  as  a  state  natu- 
ral to  the  foetus  than  otherwise.  Certainly,  according  to  my  own  ex- 
perience in  such  cases,  the  glands,  if  morbid  in  any  way,  are  simply 
hypertrophied,  and  do  not,  as  Oehler*  would  seem  to  imply,  show 
some  of  tiie  characters  of  scroftilous  degeneration. 

In  two  of  the  cases  which  I  have  related  (V.,  XI.),  minute  hemor- 
rhagic effusions,  similar  to  those  seen  in  Purpura  Hemorrhagica, 

*  Gazette  Mddicale  de  Paris,  June,  1833. 

'  Prolegomena  in  Embryonis  Humani  Pathologiam,  pp.  34  and  44. 
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were  observed  in  some  of  the  internal  organs  of  the  body.  This 
particular  morbid  appearance  would,  according  to  the  experience  of 
Cruveilhier,*  seem  to  be  not  unfrequent  in  the  body  of  the  foetuses 
idio  have  died  in  utero. 

The  extent  of  the  inflammatory  action  in  foetal  peritonitis,  as  shown 
by  the  post-mortem  appearances,  appears  in  the  majority  of  cases  to 
have  b^n  pretty  general  over  the  peritoneal  surfece ;  but  occasion- 
ally (as  in  Cases  IL  and  IIL)  we  find  it  more  or  less  limited  to  par- 
ticular localities  and  portions  of  the  membrane,  and  we  shall  after- 
wards have  occasion  to  point  out  the  pathological  importance  of 
this  feet,  in  reference  to  the  production  of  congenital  hernia  by  local 
inflammatory  adhesions  formed  between  the  peritoneal  surface  of 
Ae  descending  testicle,  and  some  of  the  contiguous  abdominal 
viflcera. 

Bxcirma  causes  of  F(etal  peritonitis. 

On  the  nature  of  the  causes  of  peritonitis  and  other  inflammations 
in  the  foetus,  we  as  yet  possess  little  accurate  information.  Internal 
inflammatory  diseases  in  the  adult  are  comparatively  seldom  the  re- 
sult of  noxious  agencies  applied  directly  to  the  organ  or  tissue  which 
is  the  seat  of  the  inflammatory  action,  but  are  generally  the  result, 
as  we  think  might  be  shown  if  this  were  a  fit  opportunity  for  discuss- 
ing such  a  subject,  of  a  variety  of  intervening  morbid  alterations, 
which  originate  in  the  first  instance  in  derangements  of  the  secre- 
tions and  other  functions  of  the  part  to  which  the  external  exciting 
power  is  applied,  and  that  subsequently  react  through  it  upon  the 
economy  in  general,  or  upon  that  particular  part  of  it  in  which  the 
inflammation  ultimately  becomes  located.  These  intermediate 
morbid  states  seem  further  capable,  in  different  instances,  of  being 
produced  by  very  different  morbific  agencies ;  and  may  probably  in 
the  foetus,  as  in  the  adult,  occasionally  consist  in,  or  be  excited 
by,  derangements  in  some  of  the  natural  secretory  and  excretory 
actions  of  the  foetal  economy,  as  in  the  non-elimination  of  different 
matters  from  the  foetal  circulation  in  the  placenta  of  the  mother,  or 
in  the  introduction  through  the  same  channel  of  morbific  substances 
previously  existing  in  her  system.  We  can  have  little  doubt  but 
that  in  the  latter  mode,  the  particular  poisons  exciting  the  specific 
inflammations  characteristic  of  plague,  small-pox,  syphilis,  &c.,  are 
conveyed  from  the  mother  to  the  foetus  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
foetus  is  attacked  in  utero  by  these  diseases. 

Causes  more  particularly  referable  to  the  conditions  of  the  Mother. — 
hi  some  of  the  cases  of  fcetal  peritonitis  which  I  have  detailed,  the 

1  Anatomie  Pftthologiqu«  du  Corps  Humain,  livr.  xr. 
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mother  had  been  exposed  to  severe  labor  (EL),  or  fsitigae  and  expo- 
sure to  cold  and  moisture  (VII.,  XL),  or  bodily  injury  (III.,  VL  ? 
VII.  ?)  during  her  gestation  ;  in  two  cases  (VlLl.,  XX HI.)  there  ex- 
isted general  ill  health  during  the  whole  of  that  period ;  and  in  one 
of  these  (Xxiii.)  the  mother  herself  was  twice  attacked  with  peri- 
tonitis during  the  course  of  pregnancy.  In  two  of  the  cases  (V., 
IX.),  the  mothers  had  an  attack  of  gonorrhoea  during  the  period  of 
utero-gestation,  along  with  a  syphilitic  eruption  in  the  one  instance 
(IX.),  and  ulcers  in  the  other  (V.)  A  third  (VI.),  confessed  that  she 
had  suffered  from  venereal  disease ;  and  the  line  pursued  by  others 
of  the  number  (III.,  Vli.,  and  I  believe  also  IV.),  was  such  as  cer- 
tainly freely  exposed  them  to  syphilitic  infection.  Indeed  it  appears 
to  me  highly  probable  from  the  investigations  which  I  have  already 
made  upon  this  point,  that  a  great  proportion  of  those  children  of 
syphilitic  mothers  that  die  in  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  may 
yet  be  shown  to  have  perished  under  attacks  of  peritoneal  inflam- 
mation. 

But  before  attributing  to  this,  or  to  any  of  the  above  causes  on 
the  part  of  the  mother,  too  great  and  exclusive  an  influence  in  the 
production  of  peritoneal  inflammation  in  the  foetus,  it  must  be  re- 
collected, that  in  other  instances  which  we  have  brought  forwards, 
as  for  example,  in  Cases  L,  XHL,  XIV.,  XXIV.,  the  mother  was 
not  aware  of  being  in  any  way  exposed  to  any  known  morbific  influ- 
ence, and  had  not  been  the  subject  of  any  particular  indisposition, 
either  during  pregnancy,  or  antecedently  to  it.  Besides,  that  the 
disease  in  the  foetus  may  occur  altogetiier  independently  of  any 
morbid  state  of  the  maternal  system,  and  from  causes  strictly  origi- 
nating in,  and  confined  to,  the  foetal  economy  itself,  would  seem  to 
be  shown  by  the  first  instance  which  we  have  related,  where,  in  a 
case  of  twins,  one  child  onZy  was  affected,  whilst  the  other  was  healthy 
and  lively,  although  they  were  connected  to  the  mother  by  one  com- 
mon placenta,  and  consequently  were  both  exposed  equally  to  any 
morbific  influence,  which  the  state  of  her  economy  might  have  been 
capable  of  exerting  upon  them.  In  some  of  the  instances  we  have 
cited,  the  children  born  with  peritonitis  were,  as  in  the  case  (L) 
just  now  referred  to,  the  product  of  a  first  pregnancy,  and  the  off- 
spring of  a  healthy  mother  (Xlll.,  XTV.)  In  three  instances  the 
mothers  liad  previously  borne  one  or  more  living  children  (III.,  VTL, 
XL)  But  others  of  them  (11.,  HI.,  V.,  Viii.)  had  already  previously 
suffered  from  the  abortion  or  premature  delivery  of  a  dead  foetus 
or  foetuses.  In  none  of  these  latter  instances  have  I  as  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  two  of  the  dead-bom  children  of  the  same 
parents,  to  ascertain  whether  there  may  have  been  an  identity  of 
intra-uterine  disease  in  them,  but  it  seems  not  improbable,  from 
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other  ascertained  fects  relative  to  intra-uterine  pathology,  that  in 
certain  cases  such  an  identity  of  morbid  action  might  be  traced. 

Causes  Referable  to  the  Conditions  of  the  Fcetus. — In  some  instances, 
peritonitis  in  the  foetus  would  appear  to  be  directly  induced  by 
morbid  physical  conditions  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  by  irritant 
fluids  accidentally  applied  to  the  peritoneal  surface  itself.  Legouais 
and  DugJs*  are  said  to  have  met  with  cases  in  which  peritonitis  in 
the  foetus  had  been  apparently  produced  by  an  internal  strangula- 
tion of  the  intestines.  When  the  urethral  canal  of  the  foetus  has 
been  impervious,  the  urinary  bladder  has  often  been  found  greatly 
distended  with  an  accumulation  of  urine,  as  seen  in  numerous 
eases  recorded  by  Ruysch,  Portal,  Sandifort,  Meckel,  Vrolik,  Stegh- 
lehner,  Chaussier,  Billard,  Howship,  Wilson,  Lee,  Montgomery, 
and  others.  In  instances  of  this  kind,  the  distended  organ  seems 
liable  to  give  way  under  the  great  morbid  dilatation  of  its  cavity,* 
and  the  effiision  of  urine  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  consequent 
upon  the  perforation  of  the  viscus,  would  appear,  as  in  the  adult,  to 
be  followed  by  severe  and  fetal  peritoneal  inflammation,  as  exem-* 
plified  in  the  following  case,  recently  detailed  by  Mr,  King.* 

Casb  X  XIII.---On  opening  the  hydropic  abdominal  cavity  of  a 
foetus  of  the  fourth  month,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  opaque  viscid  fluid,  having  numerous  soft  flakes  of 
fibrinous  matter  floating  in  it.  The  natural  gloss  of  the  peritoneum 
was  a  good  deal  destroyed,  and  the  surface  was  in  parts  slightly 
coated,  as  wilJi  fibrin.  The  liver  was  reduced  in  size,  and  had  be- 
come much  rounded  in  figure;  its  tunic  was  opaque  and  somewhat 
thickened.  With  this  organ  the  bowels  were  collected  into  a  bunch, 
in  the  middle  of  the  superior  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  urinary 
bladder  extended  to  the  umbilicus,  had  a  globular  form,  and  was  so 
distended  as  to  be  capable  of  containing  above  half  a  pint  of  water ; 
its  coats  were  decidedly  thickened.  A  little  behind  its  summit  a 
perforation  was  found,  around  which  the  vesical  tunics  were  very 
much  reduced,  as  if  by  absorption  firom  the  pressure  of  distension. 
This  raptured  opening  of  communication  from  the  bladder  into  the 
peritoneum  was  a  simple  fissure,  rather  less  than  half  an  inch  in 
length,  and  its  margins  were  extremely  thin.  The  ureters  were 
enlarged,  tortuous,  and  somewhat  thickened.  The  kidneys  were 
small,  and  not  materially  affected  by  the  internal  pressure.    The 

*  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  vol.  iil  p.  291,  and  Billard,  p.  483. 

'  In  one  recent  case  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  with  Dr.  John  Moir,  the 
muscular  and  mucous  coats  of  the  dilated  bladder  seemed  entirely  removed  at  one  circnm- 
icribed  point,  and  the  peritoneal  tunic  alone  remained  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  urine  into 
the  abdominal  cavity.  »  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  No.  V.  p.  508. 
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urethra  was  imperforate  fix)m  the  prostate  gland  forwards,     Ifo 
very  decided  alteration  was  seen  in  any  of  the  other  organs. 

The  mother  of  this  child,  aged  27,  was  of  a  strumous  appearance, 
and  menstruated  irregularly.  After  having  been  married  eighteen 
months,  she  became  pregnant  with  the  above  in&nt.  She  appeared 
to  suffer  from  peritonitis  at  an  early  period  of  her  pregnancy,  and 
subsequently  continued  more  or  less  ailing  and  delicate.  The 
premature  parturition  was  preceded  by  an  attack  closely  resembling 
peritonitis.  She  did  not  suppose  herself  with  child  until  the  time 
of  her  delivery.  The  foetus,  a  male,  was  bom  dead,  with  a  full 
ascitic  abdomen,  and  the  abdominal  parietes  very  considerably  dis- 
tended and  attenuated* 

In  two  cases  that  we  have  detailed  (V.,  XXTL)  in  which  there 
were  coagula  of  blood  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  from  a  partial  lace- 
ration of  the  substance  of  the  liver,  could  the  peritoneal  inflamma- 
tion have  been  excited  in  consequence  of  the  effused  blood  acting 
as  an  irrritant  upon  the  serous  membrane  ? 

In  connection  with  these  instances  of  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
toneum, originating  in  direct  physical  and  chemical  injury  of  the 
membrane  itself,  I  may  here  mention,  as  cases  in  all  probability 
referable  to  a  somewhat  similar  principle,  that  I  have  repeatedly 
observed  an  effusion  of  patches  of  coagulable  lymph  upon  the  peri- 
toneal surface  of  the  intestines  and  other  abdominal  viscera,  in  in- 
stances of  monstrosity  consisting  in  the  extroversion  of  these  viscera 
from  a  partial  deficiency  of  the  abdominal  parietes ;  and  I  have  seen 
this  both  in  the  human  foetus,  and  in  that  of  the  lower  animals. 
Thus,  for  example,  I  find  that  among  the  short  notes  which  I  made 
some  years  ago,  of  various  cases  of  foetal  monstrosity  contained  in 
the  museum  of  Guy's  Hospital,  London,  I  have  incidentally  marked 
the  existence  of  an  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph  upon  some  part  of 
the  peritoneum,  as  visible  in  three  of  the  cases  in  which  there  was 
general  extroversion  or  hernia  of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen,  fit)m 
the  deficiency  alluded  to.  One  case  (2542  A)  is  described  as  having 
^^  some  fibres  of  coagulable  lymph  upon  the  peritoneal  surfifice  of 
the  liver  and  protruded  intestines ;  the  head  of  the  foetus  is  much 
malformed,  and  probably  it  was  one  of  those  instances  in  which 
this  part  adhered  by  inflammatory  false  membranes  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  placenta  or  amnion.  There  is  also  a  strong  thread 
or  band,  probably  composed  of  organized  lymph,  attached  to  the 
skin  over  the  external  side  of  the  left  elbow."  The  second  case  is 
marked  as  a  ^^  foetus  with  harelip  and  extroverted  heart  and  abdo- 
minal viscera,  and  with  apparently  a  few  patches  of  coagulable 
lymph  upon  the  peritoneum  and  pericardium :"  and  the  third  case 
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(2250  A),  a  malformed  fcetal  pig,  is  mentioned  as  having,  among 
many  other  anomalies  of  structure,  "the  extroverted  abdominal 
viscera  partially  surrounded  by  a  transparent  serous-like  membrane, 
which  has  strings  of  coagulable  lymph  attached  to  it."  I  have  now 
seen  in  other  pathological  collections,  several  additional  instances  of 
similar  partial  effusions  of  coagulable  lymph  upon  the  peritoneum, 
and  even  intimate  morbid  adhesions  between  the  contiguous  serous 
fifurfiices  of  such  abdominal  viscera,  as  happened  to  be  protruded  in 
cases  of  foetuses  with  malformations  resembling  the  above.  We 
may  here  observe  also,  that  Scarpa,  in  his  Treatise  on  Hernia,  men- 
tions and  represents'  a  case  of  umbilical  hernia  in  the  human  foetus 
in  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  jejunum  adhered,  no  doubt 
in  consequence  of  previous  peritonitis,  to  the  entrance  of  the  her- 
nial sac ;  and  the  same  author,  in  another  passage  of  his  work,* 
points  out  the  "firm  adhesion"  contracted  by  the  protruded  ab- 
dominal viscera  to  the  hernial  sac,  in  instances  of  congenital  um- 
bilical hernia,  as  one  of  the  causes  opposing  reduction  and  leading 
to  the  early  death  of  almost  all  those  infants  that  are  born  affected 
with  this  disease. 


SYMPTOMS   OF  FCETAL  PERITONITIS. 

In  the  prefatory  observations  made  to  the  present  commimication, 
I  have  already  taken  occasion  to  allude  to  the  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  which  are  opposed  to  our  arriving  at  any  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  symptomatology  of  intra-uterine  diseases ;  and  the 
.  present  affection  only  affords  too  apposite  an  illustration  of  the 
remark  in  question. 

In  eleven  only  of  the  preceding  cases  have  we  any  account  what- 
ever of  the  condition  and  feelings  of  the  mother  during  the  period 
of  pregnancy.  In  four  (L,  VII.,  XII.,  XXI.),  out  of  these  eleven 
cases,  nothing  seems  to  have  occurred  that  was  calculated  to  direct 
the  particular  attention  of  the  mother  to  anything  peculiar  in  the 
condition  of  the  foetus;  in  three  (HI.,  V.,  X.),  the  cessation,  about 
a  fortnight  before  delivery,  of  the  motions  of  the  foetus  as  felt  by 
the  mother,  was  the  only  circumstance  remembered,  and  in  one 
of  these  cases  (V.),  the  foetus  certainly  continued  to  live  for  some 
time  after  this  occurrence ;  in  another  case  (XL),  the  motions  of  the 
in&nt  became  less  and  less  sensible  during  the  last  two  weeks  of 
gestation ;  and  in  the  three  remaining  instances  (11.,  VII.,  VJLLl.), 
these  motions,  after  being  much  and  morbidly  increased  for  two  or 
flu^  days,  ceased  entirely  and  rather  suddenly,  at  a  period  varying 

'  Treatise  on  Hernia,  Wishart's  translation,  p.  377,  and  plate  xiv.  fig.  2.    ^  Ibid.  p.  378,  §  6. 
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from  eleven  (11.)  and  fifteen  (V.)  days,  to  upwards  of  three  weeks 
(VI.),  before  delivery.  This  last  combination  of  symptoms,  namely, 
a  great,  but  temporary,  increased  degree  of  the  foetal  motions,  at- 
tended occasionally  with  spurious  pains,  and  followed  by  the  sudden 
and  final  cessation  of  all  perceptible  movements  on  the  part  of  the 
infant,  may,  we  believe,  be  not  unfrequently  noticed  in  cases  of 
acute  and  fatal  peritonitis  of  the  foetus ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  held  in  recollection,  that  this  same  sequence  of  morbid 
phenomena  is  common  to  peritonitis,  with  all  those  diseases  of  the 
foetus  in  utero  which  are  similarly  acute  and  fetal  in  their  character, 
and  consequently  they  cannot  by  any  means  be  held  as  diagnostic 
marks  of  peritoneal  inflammation  alone.  We  omit  here,  as  we 
have  done  in  the  detail  of  individual  cases,  the  recapitulation  of 
various  well-known  but  equivocal  symptoms  in  the  maternal  system, 
of  the  death  of  the  child,  such  as  rigors,  a  sense  of  weight  in  the 
tumor  of  the  uterus,  flattening  of  the  abdomen,  &c.;  because  these 
signs,  when  they  do  occur,  can  only  be  regarded  at  best  as  probable 
indications  of  the  death  of  the  foetus,  witiliout  leading  in  any  way 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  that  event. 

When  the  child  has  been  bom  alive,  but  affected  with  congenital 
peritonitis,  it  has  sometimes,  in  the  more  chronic  forms  of  the  disease, 
been  emaciated  (XIX.)  but  not  always  so  (XX.) ;  and  in  the  more  acute 
cases,  when  any  great  degree  of  change  is  observed  in  the  condition 
of  the  child  in  regard  to  its  natural  condition  of  fatness  and  plumpness, 
we  shall  in  general  be  justified  in  ascribing  it  to  other  causes  besides 
the  peritoneal  inflammation,  as  we  know  that  this  disease  may  even 
prove  fatal  without  bringing  down  the  state  of  the  little  patient  in 
this  respect  (XIIJ.,  XIV.)  In  several  cases  the  abdomen  was  swelled 
and  fluctuating  at  birth  (V.,  X.,  XL,  XTTT.,  XIV.,  XVIIL);  some- 
times  even  tense  and  tender  to  the  touch  (XXTV.)  With  the  abdo- 
minal effusion  a  certain  degree  of  hydrocele  generally  exists  in  the 
tunicse  vaginales  of  male  infants  (as  in  Case  VI.) ;  and  in  some  there 
has  also  been  observed  a  coexistent  degree  of  dropsical  sweUing  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  the  hands  (XI.),  in  the  upper  extremis* 
ties  and  face  (VL)  in  particular,  or  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  be- 
neath the  skin  of  the  whole  body  (XTV.) 

In  two  of  the  cases,  the  children's  skin  presented  at  birth  the  yel- 
low discoloration  of  jaundice.  In  one  of  them,  that  was  dead-bom 
(^111.),  the  liver  on  inspection  was  found  to  be  the  seat  of  acute  in- 
flammation, and  commencing  purulent  infiltration.'    In  the  second 

'  Baumes,  in  his  Traits  de  Flctere  des  Enfans  de  Naissance  (Paris,  1806),  mentions  an 
interesting  case  (p.  45)  of  congenital  janndice  complicated  with  hepatic  inflammatory  di«* 
ease.  A  mother,  who  was  herself  much  affected  with  jaundice  during  pregnancy,  produced 
a  child  with  both  skin  and  conjunctiva  aniubljr  discolored.    The  child,  whose  right  bypo^ 
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case  (XXIV.),wliicli  will  be  gubseqnentljmore  particularly  described, 
the  child  was  bom  alive  and  survived.  / 

Again,  in  other  instances  of  congenital  peritonitis,  none  of  the 
equivocal  symptoms  here  alluded  to,  have  been  remarked,  and  the 
cause  of  death  has  only  been  discovered  by  the  post-mortem  dissec- 
tion (XV.,  XVL,  XVIL) 

DURATION   OF  F(ETAL   PERITONITIS. 

We  have  as  yet  but  few  data  on  which  we  can  rely  with  any 
great  degree  of  certainty  for  fixing  the  general  duration  of  attacks 
of  peritonitis  in  the  foetus.  We  have  enough,  however,  I  believe,  to 
show  that>  contrary  to  the  surmises  of  some  pathologists,  inflamma- 
tory action  may  occasionally  proceed  with  nearly  as  great  a  degree 
of  acuteness  and  severity  in  intra-uterine  life  as  after  birth.  In 
some  of  the  cases  of  peritonitis  that  have  been  related  (L,  11.,  XX.), 
flie  plump  and  unemaciated  condition  of  the  foetus  after  death  af- 
fords very  strong  evidence  that  the  fatal  morbid  state  under  which  it 
had  suffered  had  not  been  long  in  its  duration.  In  others,  those  symp- 
toms of  increased  movement  and  restlessness  in  the  foetus  which  in- 
dicated the  occurrence  of  acute  disease  in  some  part  of  its  system, 
were  only  remarked  for  one  (VII.),  two  (Viil.),  or  three  (11.)  days 
before  its  death ;  and  in  one  of  these  cases  (VII.),  we  have  further 
corroborative  evidence  of  the  occasionally  very  acute  character  of 
the  disease  in  this  circumstance,  that  the  apparent  exciting  cause 
of  the  peritonitis  was  applied  only  two  days  previous  to  the  death 
of  the  foetus,  as  indicated  by  a  sudden  and  total  cessation  in  its  mo- 
tions subsequently  to  a  greatly  increased  degree  of  them.  In  two 
other  cases  (HI.,  XI.)  also,  the  foetal  movements  ceased  in  the  course 
of  a  day  or  two  after  the  supposed  exciting  cause  of  the  foetal  dis- 
ease had  operated  upon  the  maternal  system.  Besides,  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  dead  body  in  this  and  in  other  instances  (as  in  I.,  II., 
Vui.,  IX.,  X.,  Xn.),  presented  such  morbid  appearances  as  corre- 
sponded only  with  those  left  by  the  more  acute  and  rapidly  fatal 
forms  of  peritonitis  in  the  adult.  Again,  in  other  cases,  the  state  of 
emaciation,  and  hence,  probably,  of  long-continued  disease  (XIX.), 

efaoodriuni  was  very  promineDt  and  hard  at  birth,  died  under  increased  symptoms  of  icterus 
io  fbor  or  fire  weeks  aAerwards.  On  opening  its  body,  the  tissues  of  the  abdominal  pa- 
lietes  and  of  all  the  abdominal  viscera  were  seen  to  be  stained  yellow.  The  liver  was  very 
large,  particularly  the  left  lobe,  which  was  morbidly  adherent  on  its  surface  to  some  neigh- 
boring parts,  and  softened  in  its  substance.  The  right  lobe  felt  indurated,  and  its  lower  or 
coocave  surface  contained  a  smaU  abscess.  The  gall-bladder  was  half  filled  with  a  green- 
ish, limpid,  slightly  bitter  fluid.  The  dtx^tus  choledochus  seemed  obstructed  by  a  viscid 
yellowish  matter.    The  stomach  was  much  contracted. 
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combined  with  the  particular  appearances  found  on  dissection  (XIX. 
to  XXn.),  show  in  as  unequivocal  a  manner,  that  in  these  instances 
the  inflammatory  action  must  have  been  of  a  decidedly  chronic 
character. 

PERIODS  OF  FCETAL  LIFE  AT  WHICH   PEBITOIOnS  OOOUBS. 

Velpeau,  in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  Midwifery,'  without  specify- 
ing any  particular  diseased  appearances,  remarks  in  general  terms, 
that  he  ^'  had  seen  incontestable  morbid  alterations  in  the  lungs, 
liver,  peritoneum^  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  at  the  third  month." 
I  have  certainly,  in  several  different  specimens,  observed  unequivo- 
cal evidence  of  inflammation  and  morbid  adhesions  between  differ- 
ent points  of  the  cutaneous  surfece  of  the  embryo,  at  a  period  as 
early  as,  or  even  earlier  than,  that  mentioned  by  Velpeau;  and 
although  I  have  adduced  no  case  of  peritonitis  at  that  age,  we  shall 
take  occasion,  in  our  next  communication,  to  show  reasons  for  our 
belief,  that  we  may  yet  be  able  to  trace  many  of  the  malformations 
of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera,  as  well  as  those  of  different 
other  parts  of  the  body,  to  different  diseased  actions,  but  particularly 
to  inflammation  occurring  in  some  of  their  structures  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  embryonic  development  and  growth. 

In  some  of  the  instances  of  foetal  peritonitis  brought  together  in 
the  present  paper,  the  particular  age  of  the  foetus  is  not  noted.  Of 
the  remaining  cases,  the  earliest  are  two  (IX.  and  XXIIL),  in  which 
the  foetus  was  considered  about  four  months  old,  or  between  that 
and  the  fifth.  In  two  instances  (11.,  VJLL),  the  child  was  believed 
to  be  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  month ;  in  three  (HI.,  VL, 
XIV.),  about  the  seventh  month ;  and  in  others  again,  near  to  (V., 
XVn.),  or  apparently  at,  the  full  tune  (L,  V.,  VIEL,  XI.,  XHL) 
Most  of  the  children  who  were  affected,  but  still  alive  at  the  period 
of  birth  (as  in  Cases  X.,  XI.,  XVL,  XVIL,  XXIV.),  may  also  be 
presumed  to  have  nearly,  if  not  fully,  reached  the  complete  term  of 
utero-gestation,  before  the  supervention  of  the  disease. 

EFFECTS  OF  PEBITOKITIS  UPON  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  FiETUS. 

KI  might  be  allowed  to  draw  any  general  conclusion  from  the 
comparatively  limited  opportunities  which  I  have  as  yet  enjoyed  of 
investigating  the  diseases  ofthefcetus,!  should  certainly  feel  inclined 
to  regard  peritonitis  as  much  more  frequently  fetal  to  the  foetua 
during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy  than  any  other  individual 
acute  disease  to  which  its  economy  is  liable.    I  had  occasion  to  see 

*  Traits  Complet  de  TArt  des  Accoucbemens,  loin.  L  p.  302. 
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nine  of  the  cases  which  I  have  related,  in  dispensary  and  hospital 
practice,  within  a  period  of  twenty-three  months.  During  the  same 
period  I  have  met  with  other  inflammatory  diseases  in  the  foetus, 
but  certainly  with  no  single  one  in  so  many  individual  instances. 
According  to  the  observations  also  of  Professor  Chaussier  and  Ma- 
diune  Boivin,  peritonitis  would  seem  to  have  been  not  unfrequently 
met  with  by  them  in  their  dissections  of  the  still-bom  children  at 
the  Hospice  de  la  Maternity  at  Paris.' 

In  a  considerable  number  of  the  cases  which  have  been  narrated 
in  tiie  preceding  pages,  the  peritonitis  seems  to  have  been  so  acute 
and  severe  as  to  prove  &tal  to  the  foetus  before  birth. 

In  eight  of  the  cases  (I.,  11.,  IH,  V.,  VL,  VK,  VUL,  IX.),  the  chil- 
dren had  evidently  been  dead  for  some  considerable  time  before  their 
expulsion  from  the  uterus,  as  shown  by  the  decomposing  state  of 
their  bodies.  In  one  (\IU.),  the  infant,  though  dead-bom,  was 
thought  to  be  alive  up  to  the  commencement  of  parturition.  In 
the  tihree  first  cases  of  chronic  peritonitis,  the  children  were  born 
alive,  and  survived  to  periods  varying  from  eighteen  (Case  XIX.) 
and  twenty-four  hours  (XX.)  to  two  days  (XXT.)  after  birth.  In  se- 
veral of  the  acute  cases  also,  the  child  was  bom  affected  with  the 
disease,  and  did  not  die  till  three  hours  (X.,  XIV.),  nearly  a  day 
(XJLL),  or  even  longer  (XL),  after  the  time  of  birth.  In  one  example, 
mdeed,  recorded  by  Professor  Desormeaux,  a  child  born  with  all 
the  most  marked  symptoms  of  congenital  peritonitis,  rallied  com- 
pletely after  birth,  and  survived.  The  following  are  the  interesting 
details  of  the  case  as  given  by  Desormeaux  himself. 

Case  XXIV. — "I  had  under  my  care,"  he  remarks,  " some  years 
ago,  an  in&nt  whose  mother's  health  had  been  excellent  during  the 
whole  period  of  pregnancy.  The  infant  at  birth  was  extremely 
emaciated ;  the  surfiwe  of  its  body  was  of  a  yellowish-white  color ; 
and  it  had  an  expression  of  suffering,  and,  as  it  were,  of  old  age, 
strongly  imprinted  on  its  countenance.  Further,  the  little  patient 
had  the  abdomen  swelled,  hard,  and  tender ;  the  intestinal  convolu- 
tions could  be  traced  under  the  integuments ;  and  all  announced  an 
intense  and  already  chronic  enteritis.  The  infant  was  intrusted  to 
a  good  nurse ;  and,  notwithstanding  its  feebleness,  it  was  able  first 
to  receive  some  drops  of  milk,  and  after  a  time  to  suck.  It  has  since 
become,"  M.  Desormeaux  adds,  "  a  very  fine  child,  and  enjoys  good 
health." 

'  **  Nous  aTODs  recontr^,  aveo  M.  le  Profesaeni  Chaussier,  qne  nous  avons  longtemps  ac- 
oompagn^  dans  ses  recbercbes  sur  les  maladies  du  foetus, un  certain  nombre  de  cas de  peritonitis 
avec  oa  sans  dpanchemens,  et  toujours  accompagn^s  d'adberences  plus  ou  moins  multipli^es, 
des  intesiins." — Mad.  Boivin,  Recbercbes  sur  une  des  Causes  de  rAvortement,  p.  56.  See 
also  a  note  by  Cbausner  at  pp.  34-35  of  bis  Memoire  sur  la  Viabilite  de  TEnfant  Naissant, 
ftiw,  18*26.  '  Dictionnaire  de  M^decine,  Art.  (Euf.  torn  xv.  p.  403. 
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From  peritonitis  forming  so  often  a  (firect  cause  of  deatti  to  tbe 
foetus,  its  study,  as  that  of  other  fatal  forms  of  intra-uterine  disease, 
becomes  a  matter  of  interesting  inquiry  to  the  practical  accouchear, 
as  bearing  strongly  upon  the  important  question  of  the  various  causes 
by  which  abortion  and  premature  labor  may  be  induced.  And  cer- 
tainly the  attention  which  has  of  late  years  been  bestowed  upon  in- 
tra-uterine pathology  has  been  useful  in  eliciting  a  higher  degree 
of  information  on  that  subject ;  for  the  more  our  knowledge  of  the 
diseases  of  the  foetal  economy  has  increased,  the  more  have  accou- 
cheurs become  convinced  of  the  truth  and  practical  importance  of 
the  &Lctj  that  the  causes  of  abortion,  and  of  the  death  of  the  foetus 
during  the  different  periods  of  pregnancy,  are,  in  marry  instances, 
not  to  be  sought  for  in  any  diseased  condition  of  the  general  system 
of  the  mother,  or  in  any  morbid  state  of  her  reproductive  organs,  but 
in  diseased  actions  originating  in,  and  more  or  less  strictly  confined 
to,  the  foetal  appendages,  or  to  the  organs  or  tissues  of  the  body  of 
the  foetus  itself.  Besides,  I  feel  much  inclined  to  believe,  that  to 
these  foetal  diseases,  and  more  particularly  to  certain  degrees  of  in- 
flammation, and  to  the  results  or  products  of  that  morbid  action  in 
different  parts  of  the  body  of  the  foetus,  when  it  happens  to  be  of  a 
local  and  limited,  and  consequently  not  of  a  fetal  character,  we  may 
yet  be  able  to  trace  the  origin  of  various  morbid  states,  the  true  na- 
ture of  which  is  at  present  little  suspected. 

In  my  next  communication  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  the  truth  of 
this  last  remark,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  effects  of  that  indivi- 
dual species  of  inflammation  which  we  have  been  here  considering, 
namely  peritonitis. 


ON  THE  INFLAMMATORY  ORIGIN  OF  SOME  VARIETIES  OF 
HERNIA  AND  MALFORMATION  IN  THE  FCETUS. 

(From  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  July,  1838,  p.  17.) 

In  following  the  line  of  inquiry  pointed  out  in  the  concluding 
part  of  our  last  communication,  we  have  now  to  direct  our  attention 
to  the  indirect  morbid  effects  which  occasionally  result  from  peri- 
tonitis in  the  foetus.  In  pursuing  this  subject,  we  shall  consider  in 
the  following  remarks — 1st.  The  pathological  relations  of  foetal  peri- 
tonitis in  the  production  of  certain  congenital  forms  of  umbilici, 
diaphragmatic,  and  inguinal  hernia ;  and  2dly.  "We  shall  endeavor 
to  trace  the  primary  origin  of  some  varieties  of  malformation  among 
the  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera,  to  the  same  proximate  cause* 
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Laslfy,  in  connection  with  this  latter  subject,  we  shall  briefly  advert 
to  (me  or  two  circumstances  explanatory  of  the  dependence  of  other 
species  of  malformation  upon  the  effects  of  inflammatory  action  in 
the  early  embryo. 

We  reserve  the  observations  that  we  have  collected  on  ascites  and 
lydrocele — ^two  other  occasional  indirect  results  of  peritonitis  in  the 
fietas— till  we  come  to  speak  of  the  pathology  of  intra-uterine 
dropsy. 

CONGENITAL  HERNIA. 

Umbilical  Hernia. — ^During  the  progress  of  embryonic  development, 
the  abdominal  viscera — ^like  those  of  other  parts  of  the  body — ^pass 
flirough  a  number  of  chfmges,  both  in  their  own  intrinsic  forms,  and 
in  their  relative  position  to  one  another,  and  to  the  adjoining  organs. 
Thus,  in  the  embryo  of  the  tenth  or  twelfth  week,  the  abdomen  is 
still  so  &r  open  in  the  course  of  its  mesial  line,  that  some  folds  of 
the  mtestines  are  generally  found  situated  at  that  time  in  the  foetal 
dtremity  of  the  sheath  of  the  umbilical  cord,  or,  to  speak  more 
precisely,  in  the  sheath  of  the  vitelline  duct,  as  it  is  enclosed  within 
that  of  the  umbilical  cord.  In  this  way  we  have  in  embryos  of  the 
above  early  age  a  kind  of  natural,  but  temporary,  umbilical  hernia. 
In  some  cases  this  hernial  protrusion  is  liable  to  be  rendered  a  per- 
manent and  morbid  type  of  structure,  in  consequence  of  such  dis- 
eased actions  having  been  excited  in  these  parts,  as  impede  or  pre- 
vent the  usual  changes  of  structure  and  of  position  which  follow  in  the 
normal  course  of  foetal  development.  The  particular  diseased  action 
which  may  lead  to  this  deficiency  of  development  is  no  doubt  sub- 
ject to  considerable  variations  in  its  nature  in  different  instances ; 
but  in  some  cases  it  would  certainly  seem  to  be  intimately  con- 
nected  with,  if  not  strictly  and  originally  dependent  upon,  the 
effects  of  peritoneal  inflammation.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand 
the  mechanism  by  which  the  pathological  cause  in  question  might 
lead  to  the  pathological  effect  which  we  here  attribute  to  it. 

For,  if  the  protruded  abdominal  viscera  should  once  happen  to 
become  united  by  inflammatory  adhesion  to  some  part  of  the  walls 
of  the  sheath  which  contains  them,  the  effect  of  this  adhesion  would 
be  Buch  a  continuous  distension  of  that  sheath  by  the  retained  and 
diaplaced  bowels  as  might  prevent  its  natural  closure.  We  know 
from  various  analogous  instances  in  the  history  of  malformations, 
that  the  effect  of  the  simple  retention  of  a  displaced  organ  in  any 
of  the  temporary  cavities  or  openings  of  the  body,  is  often  sufficient 
tointeiTupt  the  process  of  their  obUteration,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
congenital  inguinal  hernia  which  we  have  afterwards  to  describe ; 

▼ou  n.  12 
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and  while  we  own  that,  in  reference  to  umbilical  h^nia,  our  proof 
is  deficient  in  so  far  that  we  are  still^  nnable  to  cite  any  direct  obeav 
rations  to  show  the  first  commencement  of  the  formation  of  tiiis 
affection  in  peritonitic  adhesions  between  the  bowel  and  the  sac  in 
the  early  embryo,  it  is  yet,  however,  rendered  so  fiir  complete  by 
our  now  knowing  the  facility  and  firequency  with  which  such  mor- 
bid adhesions  occur  on  the  peritoneal  membrane  of  the  foBtos. 
Besides,  we  have  a  kind  of  test  of  the  truth  of  the  whole  opinion 
in  tracing  the  history  of  cases  of  umbilical  hernia — ^for  if  this  dis- 
eased state  occasionally  originated  in  such  inflammatory  adhesions 
as  I  have  here  supposed,  it  is  evident  that  the  existence  of  these 
adhesions  would  necessarily  render  the  protruded  bowel  irreducible 
at  birth.  Accordingly,  as  already  stated  in  my  former  communicft- 
tion,  we  find  Scarpa  declaring  it  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  that 
the  complete  artificial  reduction  of  the  intestine  in  congenitiJ  um- 
bilical hernia  is  chiefly  opposed  by  morbid  connections  existing 
between  the  protruded  viscera  and  the  walls  of  the  hernial  sac  I 
have  previously  had  occasion  to  refer  to  a  case  of  umbilical  hernia 
in  Scarpa's  work,  in  which  these  morbid  adhesions  have  been  repre- 
sented by  him ;  and  the  same  circumstance  seems  to  have  been 
previously  remarked  in  a  similar  example  by  Fried,*  the  neck  of  the 
sac  being  described  by  this  latter  author  as  intimately  united  to  the 
intestines  {annuli  intestinis  arctS  accreti). 

Jules  Cloquet  has  more  recently  described  and  represented  an 
instance  in  which  similar  adhesions  from  foetal  peritonitis  existed 
under  the  same  circumstances. 

Case  XXV. — ^In  a  female  child  that  died  a  few  hours  after  birth, 
there  existed  at  the  right  side  of  the  umbilicus  a  round  perfi)ration 
with  red  ulcerated  edges,  and  through  it  a  great  portion  of  the 
small  intestines  had  escaped.  "The  protruded  convolutions  oi 
bowel,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  were  united  together  into  one 
mass  by  membranous  adhesions,  some  of  which  appeared  recent 
and  were  easily  torn,  whilst  others  were  old  and  solid ;  but  both 
were  evidently  the  effect  of  albuminous  effusion  fix>m  the  inflamed 
intestines.  The  portion  of  mesentery  supporting  the  convolutions, 
strongly  adhered  to  the  circumference  of  the  ulceration,  and  tbns 
prevented  the  reduction  of  the  bundle  of  intestine.  The  intestine 
itself  had  its  coats  firm  and  thicker  than  natural."' 

After  the  above  remarks  were  prepared  for  the  press,  my  fiiend 
Dr.  J.  Reid  directed  my  attention  to  the  following  illustrative  in- 

1  Sandifort*8  Thesaurus  DissertatioDum,  torn,  i  p.  314. 
'  Surgical  Pathology,  London,  1832,  p.  162,  pi.  xi.  fig.  4. 
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stance  of  umbilical  hernia  in  a  body  of  a  malformed  foetns,  that  he 
was  b^inning  to  submit  to  a  minute  anatomical  dissection. 

Casb  XX  VJL — In  a  diminutive  male  fcetus,  wanting  the  head  and 
neck,  and  bom,  as  acephalous  monsters,  always  are,  co-twin  with  a 
second  and  perfect  child,  the  situation  of  the  umbilicus  was  occu- 
pied by  a  hernial  tumor  of  the  size  of  a  small  walnut.  The  tumor 
was  considerably  contracted  at  its  neck.  On  opening  it,  the  caput 
coecom  and  several  folds  of  the  small  intestine  were  found  in  its 
cavity.  The  caput  coecum  and  its  appendix  vermicularis  were 
loose,  but  one  or  two  folds  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  for  about 
an  inch  in  extent,  were  firmly  attached  to,  and  incorporated  with, 
the  walls  of  the  hernial  sac.  These  walls  consisted  of  an  expansion 
of  the  sheaHi  of  the  umbilical  cord.  The  mesentery  of  the  adhe- 
rent and  of  the  adjoining  portions  of  intestines  was  much  contracted 
and  stretched  in  consequence  of  this  morbid  attachment  of  the 
bowel.  The  union  between  the  hernial  sac  and  adherent  piece  of 
mtestine  was  so  complete,  that  it  appeared  to  Dr.  Eeid  and  myself, 
impossible  to  doubt  tbat  the  inflammatory  action  which  gave  rise  to 
it,  mnst  have  occurred  at  a  very  early  stage  of  foetal  life.  Indeed, 
ihe  contiguous  attached  surfia^^es  of  the  bowel  and  sac  were  so  per- 
fectly amalgamated  together,  that  they  looked  as  if  they  were 
covered  by  a  continuity  of  the  same  serous  membrane. 

Li  bringing  forward  these  observations  upon  the  probable  inflam- 
matoiy  origin  of  some  cases  of  congenital  umbilical  hernia,  I  would 
at  the  same  time  remark,  that  we  by  no  means  doubt  that  tbe  adhe- 
sions which  are  detected  at  birth  between  the  intestine  and  the  sac 
tte  sometimes  merely  secondary  results,  or  the  effects  of  accidental 
peritonitis  supervening  among  the  abdominal  viscera,  which  have 
Hresuij  become  protruded  in  consequence  of  other  pathological 
states  of  the  embryo.  Most  of  those  cases  which  we  alluded  to  in 
oar  former  paper  as  instances  of  peritonitic  adhesions  in  extensive 
extioversions  of  the  abdominal  contents,  are  probably  referable  to 
this  last  class ;  and  the  same  remark  will,  we  believe,  apply  to  a 
case  of  extroversion  of  the  intestines  depicted  by  Iddore  St. 
ffilaire,^  where  the  existence  of  films  of  coagulable  lymph  upon  the 
peritoneum  is  well  shown  in  the  appended  plate,  though  the  mor- 
bid appearance  itself  does  not  seem  to  be  adverted  to  in  the  text  of 
the  anthor. 

IHaphragTnatie  Hemia. — The  diaphragm  is  not,  as  is  now  well 
known,  so  early  formed  in  the  course  of  development,  as  are  the 
principal  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  lying  on  either  side  of  it. 

'  Histoire  des  Anomalies  de  l^Organisation,  pi.  ri. 
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At  an  early  period,  therefore,  of  embryonic  life,  previously  to  this 
septum  being  completed,  some  of  the  contiguous  viscera  of  tbe 
thorax  and  abdomen  are  necessarily  in  contact  with  one  another; 
and  the  same  will  hold  true  to  a  more  limited  extent  in  most  of 
those  instances  in  which  any  part  of  the  diaphragm  remains  open 
in  consequence  of  arrested  or  defective  development.  In  either  of 
these  cases,  but  more  particularly  in  the  former,  the  pleural  and 
peritoneal  surfi^es  of  the  contiguous  viscera  may,  by  taking  on 
inflammatory  action,  become  morbidly  adherent  to  one  another.  If 
such  adhesions  are  formed  early  in  embryonic  life,  they  will  ahnoet 
in  all  cases  necessarily  lead  to  the  displacement  of  some  of  thoee 
organs  that  were  the  seat  of  them ;  for  as  the  body  elongates  and 
enlarges  in  the  course  of  foetal  growth,  the  more  loose  of  the  mor- 
bidly attached  viscera  will  be  gradually  and  mechanically  dragged 
out  of -their  natural  situation  by  being  obliged  to  follow  the  change 
of  distance  and  position  assumed  by  those  more  fixed  viscera  to 
which  they  are  united.  In  this  way  a  case  of  congenital  diaphrag- 
matic hernia  may  be  formed  either  by  the  viscera  of  the  thorax 
being  partially  drawn  down  into  the  abdomen,  or  what  oftener 
happens,  from  some  of  the  more  loose  abdominal  viscera,  as  the 
stomach  or  intestines,  being  dragged  into  the  thorax,  in  consequence 
of  their  having  become  morbidly  attached  to  one  or  other  of  the 
lungs,  or  to  some  portion  of  the  costal  or  mediastinal  pleura,  these 
being  comparatively  much  more  fixed  parts.  Probably,  for  example, 
we  may  refer  to  such  an  origin,  a  case  of  congenital  diaphragmatic 
hernia  recorded  by  Bartholin^  and  Clauder.*  In  this  instance,  the 
stomach,  duodenum,  pancreas,  spleen,  and  part  of  the  colon,  were 
situated  in  the  left  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  the  first  of  these  oi^anfl 
(the  stomach)  adhered  by  strong  morbid  bands  {ligamentia)  to  the 
diaphragm  and  pleura.  In  a  similar  case  of  diaphragmatic  hernia 
published  by  Reisig,'  the  stomach  was  lying  in  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax,  and  was  intimately  united  to  the  left  lung  by  a  felse  mem- 
brane or  ligament  (as  this  author  also  terms  the  band  of  morbid 
adhesion).  This  felse  membrane  was  evidently  of  very  old  forma- 
tion, inasmuch  as  it  had  so  completely  assumed  the  stmctore  of 
serous  tissue,  that  Eeisig  has  been  led  to  describe  it  as  apparently 
formed  by  a  duplication  of  the  pleura  itself  {videbatur  dvplMio 
memhrancB  extemce  quce  materiam  pulmonum  circumdat). 

Inguinal  Hernia. — ^The  production  of  other  forms  of  congenital 
hernia,  besides  the  umbilical  and  diaphragmatic,  may,  with  even 

'  Hiator.  Anat.  Rar.  Cent  VI.  torn.  iii.  p.  287. 
*  Ephemerid.  Nat  Curiosor.  Dec.  if.  An.  v.  p.  193. 

'  De  Ventricolo  in  Cavo  Thoracis  situ  Congenito,  Berlin,  1823,  p.  8.    It  shoakl  bate  bats 
stated  that  Reisig's  caee  occurred  in  the  body  of  a  ferret  (Viveirra  Zibetha). 
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more  justice  and  certainty,  be  traced  to  the  previous  existence  and 
cfiects  of  peritonitis  in  the  foetus.  Thus  the  morbid  adhesions  re- 
sulting from  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  during  intra-uterine  life 
may,  we  believe,  sometimes  act  as  the  pathological  cause  of  that 
fonn  of  congenital  hernia,  first  accurately  described  by  Haller  and 
flie  two  Hunters,  and  which  consists  in  the  descent  of  a  portion  of 
Ae  intestines  or  omentum  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  testicle,* 
flirou^  the  unobliterated  canal  originally  existing  between  that 
cavity  and  the  general  cavity  of  the  peritoneum. 

Mr.  Pott  long  ago  remarked,  that,  in  this  variety  of  congenital 
hernia,  morbid  connections  of  the  protruded  bowels  to  the  sac  con- 
twning  them,  and  particularly  to  the  testicle,  were  more  frequent 
ftan  in  any  other  form  of  rupture.  "In  this  kind  of  hernia,"  he 
observes,  "  I  have  more  frequently  found  connections  and  adhesions 
of  the  parts  to  each  other,  than  in  the  common  one ;  but  there  is 
one  kind  of  connection  sometimes  met  with,  which  can  never  be 
found  in  that  which  is  a  common  hernial  sac,  which  may  require 
the  dexterity  of  an  operator  to  set  free — ^I  mean  that  of  the  intes- 
tines with  the  testicle,  from  which  I  have  more  than  once  experi- 
enced a  great  deal  of  trouble." 

Surgical  pathologists  have  very  generally  subscribed  to  the  accu- 
racy of  the  preceding  observations  of  Mr.  Pott,  and  the  circumstance 
mentioned  by  him  is  itself,  we  believe,  explicable  upon  the  two  col- 
lateral fiwts — ^Ist.  That  the  displaced  viscera  in  this  form  of  hernia 
are,  on  the  whole,  for  a  longer  period  protruded,  and  in  contact  of 
the  walls  of  the  containing  sac,  than  in  any  other  species  of  hernial 
disease,  and  hence  more  liable  to  the  chances  of  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion ;  and,  2d.  Adhesions  in  this  species  of  hernia  are  frequent,  be- 
cause in  some  cases  the  hernial  displacement  strictly  originates  in, 
or  is  produced  by,  the  previous  existence  of  such  adhesions,  as  an 
effect  of  peritoneal  inflammation  in  the  foetus.  We  shall  quote  a 
case  from  Wrisberg,  illustrative  of  this  last  point.^ 

Case  XX  VIL — ^In  a  child  that  was  bom  about  the  eighth  month 
of  utero-gestation,  the  author  alluded  to,  found  the  right  testicle  de- 
scended into  the  scrotum,  but  the  left  was  still  situated  at  the  in- 
guinal ring.  This  latter  (the  left)  was  very  mobile,  and  could  be 
pressed  slightly  downwards,  and  still  more  easily  upwards  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  child  died  a  few  days  after  birth.  On 
opening  the  abdomen,  the  omentum  was  seen  drawn  into  the  left 
iliac  region,  and  was  united  to  the  tunica  albuginea  of  the  testicle 

'  A  hernial  protrasion  of  the  same  kind  occasionally  occurs  into  the  corresponding  process 
oCffuck  in  the  female. — See  Wrisberg,  Connm.  Medici,  Obstet.,  &c.,  p.  234. 
'Cbirargical  Works,  1779,  vol.  ii.  p.  162.      •  Commeniari  Medici,  Obstetrici,  &c.,  p.  229. 
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by  three  threads  {tribttsfilis  albtiginece  testictUi  aeeretum).  The  teeticle 
descended  through  the  abdominal  ring  on  pressure,  but  it  was 
drawn  back  when  the  omentum  was  stretched  by  having  its  cavity 
inflated  through  the  foramen  of  Winslow.  The  process  of  perito- 
neum forming  the  tunica  vaginalis  stretched  downwards  nearly  to  the 
middle  of  the  scrotum. 

Wrisberg  does  not  mention  any  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
morbid  threads  which  existed  in  this  case ;  but  with  the  more  ad- 
vanced knowledge  that  we  possess  at  the  present  day  with  regard 
to  the  origin  of  pathological  products,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
such  adhesions  and  threads  as  he  describes  could  only  be  the  eSket 
of  previous  adhesive  inflammation  in  the  morbidly  accreted  sur&cee. 

Cases  analogous  to  that  given  by  Wrisberg  have  been  recorded  by 
other  authors.  Thus  Jobert^  states  that  in  one  instance,  he  found 
in  the  foetus  the  coecum  adhering  to  the  testicle,  and  on  the  point 
of  passing  the  ring ;  and  Soemmering'  and  Schwenke*  have  each 
met  with  the  appendix  vermiformis  adhering  to  the  testicle.  If,  in 
any  of  these  instances,  the  testicle  had  made  its  way  down  into  the 
scrotum  with  the  abdominal  viscus,  to  which  it  was  morbidly  at- 
tached, still  adhering  to  its  surfiace,  it  is  evident  that  it  would  have 
produced  a  case  of  that  form  of  congenital  inguinal  hernia  whidi 
has  been  referred  to,  namely,  with  the  protruded  abdominal  contents 
placed  in  the  serous  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Bandifort^  has 
given  the  following  history  of  a  case  of  congenital  hernia,  in  which 
the  child  was  born  with  the  hernia  in  this  way  already  completely 
formed. 

Case  Xx  VULL. — ^A  hernia  was  present  in  the  right  side  of  the 
scrotum  at  birth.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  child  was  about  three 
months  old,  that  any  remedial  measure  was  resorted  to.  The  het- 
nia  was  then  attempted  to  be  completely  reduced,  and  a  truss  was 
applied  for  the  retention  of  the  protruded  viscera.  This  pro- 
ceeding was  immediately  followed  by  violent  symptoms  of  strango- 
lation  and  death.  On  the  post-mortem  inspection  of  the  body,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  hernia  was  formed  by  the  coecum  and  the 
extremity  of  the  ileum.  The  appendix  vermiformis  of  the  coecum 
adhered  in  part  to  the  testicle,  and  in  part  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hernial  sac  and  tunica  vaginalis ;  and  at  the  place  of  its  adherence 
to  the  testicle,  this  appendix  was  become  harder,  or  somewhat  more 

>  Traitd  des  Maladies  Chirurgicales  du  Canal  Intestinal,  torn.  ii.  p.  382. 
*  See  his  German  translation  of  Baillie's  Anatomy,  pp.  97  and  123,  or  Dam.  Zeigliedar- 
ungskunde  des  Ungebohrnen  Kindes,  Bd.  ii.  s.  164. 

'  Ueber  die  Bruche,  &c.,  or  MeokeFs  Pathologischen  Anatomie,  Bd.  iii  a.  419. 
^  Icones  Hernixe  Ingainalis  CongenitsB,  p.  12,  tab.  i.,  ii^  and  iii. 
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compact  than  natotid  {duritt8Ciilii8) — a  circTimstance  which  renders 
it  probable  that  the  inflammatory  action,  and  the  efiiision  of  coagu- 
hibh  Ijmph  resulting  from  it,  had  been  of  so  chronic  a  nature,  as 
to  have  existed  before  the  descent  of  the  testicle,  and  consequently 
before  the  formation  of  the  hernia. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  multiply  individual  cases  from  Wrisberg, 
Meckel,  Pelletan,  Langenbeck,  and  others,  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
that  morbid  adhesions  between  the  intestinal  viscera  and  testicle, 
similar  to  those  that  we  have  shown  to  be  occasionally  formed 
during  the  descent  of  the  latter  organ,  still  continue  to  exist,  in 
congenital  hernia,  even  (as  in  the  case  of  Sandifort  and  others)  after 
the  testicle  is  completely  descended,  and  the  hernia  fiilly  formed. 
"The  experience  of  most  individuals,"  as  Mr.  Lawrence  has  re- 
marked in  his  learned  Treatise  on  Hernia,  ^^  must  have  furnished 
(^portunities  of  observing  how  frequently  the  viscera  are  connected 
to  the  testes  in  congenital  ruptures."^ 

In  closing  these  remarks  upon  congenital  hemise,  we  would  beg 
to  add,  that  in  pointing  out  the  mode  in  which  they  are  produced  as 
a  result  of  inflammation  of  the  foetus,  we  by  no  means  wish  to 
maintahi  the  constancy  of  their  origin  in  this  manner.  We  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  perfectiy  convinced,  that  perhaps  in  the  majority  of 
cases  they  are  formed  independentiy  of  any  such  preceding  morbid 
action.  All  that  we  here  advocate  is  their  occasional  origin  fix)m 
inflammatory  adhesions ;  and  even  those  pathologists  who  may  not 
entirely  coincide  with  me  in  opinion  upon  this  point  will  still  find 
in  the  cases  that  I  have  adduced,  a  number  of  proo&  of  another  fact 
in  intra-uterine  pathology  that  I  would  wish  to  enforce,  namely,  the 
great  frequency  of  inflammatory  action  in  the  structures  of  the 
fotos. 

MALFORMATIOKS  OF  THB  ABDOMINAL  AND  PELVIO  VI60BRA. 

Various  malformations,  both  in  the  way  of  displacement,  and  of 
arrested  development,  in  the  digestive,  urinary,  and  genital  organs, 
may,  I  believe,  be  justly  considered  as  indirectly  produced  by  peri- 
tonitis in  the  foetus. 

The  occurrence  of  abdominal  inflammation  during  the  earlier 
periods  of  intra-uterine  life  may  lead  to  the  effects  which  I  here 
attribute  to  it,  in  various  modes.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to* 
remark,  that  the  different  chylopoietic  viscera  undergo  numerous 
dianges,  both  in  their  physical  forms,  and  in  their  absolute  and  re- 
lative situations,  from  the  time  that  tJie  intestinal  canal  first  appears 
in  the  embryo  as  a  mere  pouch  or  bag,  formed^y  a  segment  of  the 

'  Treatise  on  Hernia,  1838,  p.  561 
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yolk  or  umbaical  vesicle,  till  the  period  of  the  fall  deyelopmeot  erf 
these  organs  in  the  more  advanced  foetus.  The  ovaries  and  testes 
also  present  very  considerable  changes  in  their  locality  during  the 
progress  of  embryonic  evolution,  and  some  of  the  pelvic  organs  of 
the  adult,  as  the  uterus  and  urinary  bladder,  are,  in  respect  of  posi- 
tion, abdominal  organs  in  the  foetus. 

Now,  if  peritonitic  inflammation  should  happen  to  take  place  on 
the  surface  of  any  one  or  more  of  these  viscera,  at  the  time  diat  they 
still  occupy  a  position  different  from  that  which  naturally  pertains 
to  them  in  extra-uterine  life,  and  if  this  inflammation  gives  rise  to 
an  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph  binding  them  (as  we  knowitis  veiy 
liable  to  do)  to  any  contiguous  surfiwje,  it  is  evident  that  the  inflamed 
organ  or  organs  might  in  this  way  be  prevented  from  undergoing 
any  further  change  of  situation,  and  subsequently  come  to  pres^it 
to  us  an  example  of  malformation  by  displacement.  In  such  a 
case  we  would  find,  in  general,  the  displaced  organ  morbidly  fixed 
in  one  or  other  of  those  situations  which  it  normally  but  tempora- 
rily assumes  during  the  course  of  development — ^unless  indeed, 
where  it  happened  to  be  dragged  out  of  this  position  by  the  ulterior 
changes  and  movements  in  the  part  or  viscus  to  which  it  was  adhe- 
rent. And,  again,  it  seems  probable,  that,  in  other  instances  of  d»- 
placement  of  the  abdominal  organs  connected  with  peritonitis,  one 
or  more  of  them  may  be  found  drawn  away  from  those  positions 
which  they  occupy  during  intra-uterine  life,  in  consequence  of  the 
morbid  contractile  power  sometimes  exerted  by  the  fidse  membrane 
formed  upon  their  surfiwje — all  false  membranes  when  they  degene- 
rate into  fibrous  structure  having  like  the  tissue  of  external  cicatrices 
and  other  morbid  fibrous  tissues,  a  greater  or  less  tendency  to  such 
contractions.  In  my  former  communication,  I  have  already  quoted 
a  case  fr^m  Morgagni  showing  the  fact,  that  a  peritonitic  pseudo- 
membrane  in  the  foetus  sometimes  exerts  by  its  contractile  ii^nence 
such  a  power  of  displacement  as  we  here  allude  to. 

Altogether,  then,  in  malformations  by  displacement  among  the 
abdominal  viscera,  resulting  from  foetal  peritonitis,  the  displaced 
organs  may,  as  we  believe,  either  be  seen,  firsts  in  some  of  the  tem- 
porary positions  assumed  by  them,  during  their  evolution,  and  which 
they  occasionally  continue  to  occupy  in  cases  simply  of  arrested 
development,  or,  secandlt/j  they  may  be  found  drawn  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  out  of  these  positions,  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of 
those  agencies  to  which  we  have  adverted. 

When  we  detect  in  the  adult  an  instance  of  partial  displacement 
of  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  connected  with  the  existence  of 
an  old  pseudo-membrane  upon  their  peritoneal  surface,  it  may  be 
difficult,  or  altogether  impossible,  to  trace  whether  the  formation  of 
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this  membrane  may  have  taken  place  during  early  foetal  life,  and 
acted  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  displacement,  or  has  only  been 
the  result  of  peritonitic  inflammation,  which  has  supervened  at  some 
period  subsequent  to  the  occurrence  of  the  displacement. 

In  most  of  the  cases  of  partial  transposition  among  the  intestinal 
Tiscera  themselves  that  have  been  hitiberto  observed,  the  arigo  malt 
seems  to  have  consisted  in  a  displacement  upwards,  and  towards 
the  left  side  of  the  caput  ccecum  and  ascending  colon ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  right  iliac  and  lumbar  regions  not  being  filled  up 
as  usual  with  these  bowels,  the  looser  folds  of  the  small  intestines 
come  to  occupy  that  portion  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  Without 
entering  into  the  details  of  the  individual  cases  of  this  kind  that 
have  been  put  upon  record  by  Salzmann,*  Schacher,*  Mery,'  Sandi- 
fort,*  and  others,*  I  shall  content  myself  with  quoting,  as  a  sufficient 
illustration  of  the  doctrine  which  we  propose,  the  following  remark- 
able case,  for  the  notes  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Forbes  Angus : 

Case  XXIA. — ^In  a  strong  middle-aged  man,  who  died  of  con- 
tinued fever,  the  caput  ccecum  was  placed  not  in  the  right  iliac,  but 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  left  iliac  and  lumbar  region.  From  it  the 
colon  ascended  nearly  in  the  mesial  line,  and  then,  aft;er  making  an 
acute  turn,  it  occupied  during  the  remainder  of  its  course  its  natural 
podtion.  The  displaced  caput  coecum  thus  lay  contiguous  to  the 
sigmoid  flexure,  and  was  united  to  it  by  an  old  false  membrane. 
The  caput  ccecum  was  ftirther  retained  by  other  strong  morbid 
adhesions,  which  stretched  between  it  and  the  lining  membranes  of 
the  pelvis.  The  small  intestines  occupied  the  position  of  the  dis- 
placed coecum  and  ascending  colon,  and  were  all  situated  towards 
the  right  side  of  the  abdomen.  Consequentiy  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  ileum,  instead  of  following  its  usual  direction,  had  to  run 
from  right  to  left;,  in  order  to  join  the  large  intestine. 

In  bringing  forward  the  above  case,  we  freely  admit,  that  we  have 
no  positive  proof  to  offer,  that  the  existing  old  morbid  adhesions 
were  formed  at  such  an  age  in  foetal  life  as  would  have  enabled 

'  Decas  Observationam  illast  Anatomicarnm,  p.  53. 

'  Oe  MorbU  a  sita  Intestinoram  preternaturali. 

'  Memoires  de  I'Academie  des  Sciences,  1716,  p.  179. 

*  Observadones  Anatomico-Pathologicse,  lib.  iii.  p.  11. 

*  See  some  interesting  original  cases,  together  with  references  to  others,  by  Dr.  J.  Reid,  in 
tbe  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Sorgical  Journal,  vol.  xlvi.  Dr.  Reid  informs  me,  that  he  very 
lately  met  with  a  case  in  which  the  caput  CG9cum  was  placed  in  the  right  lumbar  region. 
It  had  apparently  never  been  allowed  to  descend  into  its  natural  position  in  the  right  iliao 
folia,  in  consequence  of  the  vermiform  process,  which  was  completely  on  the  stretch,  having 
contracted  very  strong  adhesions  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the  liver.  The  case  is  another 
illustration  of  the  remarks  I  have  made  in  the  text 
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them  mechanically  to  effect  the  displacement  of  the  capnt  coecum* 
At  the  same  time,  however,  we  derive  some  probability  of  their 
formation  at  that  early  period,  not  only  from  considering  that  their 
necessary  agency  would  have  been  such  as  to  have  produced  the 
result  in  question,  but  from  our  having  in  other  analogous  cases 
decisive  evidence  that  morbid  peritonitic  adhesions  formed  during 
intra-uterine  life  have,  in  the  indirect  mode  that  we  have  indicated, 
occasionally  given  rise  to  marked  displacement  of  portions  of  the 
intestinal  canal.    In  fact,  the  particular  instances  of  congenital  and 
foetal  hernia  which  we  have  considered  under  the  previous  section, 
may  in  reality  be  looked  upon  as  so  many  examples  of  true  malfor* 
mation  by  displacement,  resulting  from  such  a  cause.    We  make 
this  remark  in  reference  to  the  various  examples  of  displacement  of 
the  intestines  that  we  have  cited  from  Bartholin,  Beisig,  Cloquety 
&c.,  under  the  heads  of  umbilical  and  diaphragmatic  hernia ;  and  it 
perhaps  applies  in  a  still  more  direct  manner  to  the  cases  that  we 
have  quoted  from  Sandifort,  Jobert,  and  others,  in  which  the  inflan^ 
matory  adhesions  resulting  from  previous  foetal  peritonitis  produced 
various  displacements  of  the  coecum,  omentum,  &c.,  by  the  testicle 
to  which  they  were  morbidly  united,  dragging  them  more  or  less 
along  with  it  during  its  descent  fix)m  the  abdominal  cavity.    Bat, 
in  addition  to  these,  we  may  here  also  recall  to  our  recollection  that 
other  analogous  facts  seem  to  show,  that  the  occasional  retention  of 
the  testicle  within  the  abdomen  for  some  years  after  birth,  or,  as 
sometimes  happens,  during  the  whole  of  life,  may  depend  upon  a 
similar  cause,  viz.,  on  inflammatory  adhesions  formed  between  the 
testicle  with  the  more  fixed  abdominal  organs  which  it  meets  with 
during  its  descent.    Thus  Cloquet^  mentions  an  instance  in  which 
he  found,  in  an  aged  adult,  the  left  testis  natural  in  size,  but  re- 
tained within  the  abdomen,  one  inch  above  the  upper  opening  of 
the  inguinal  canal,  by  a  strong,  short,  rounded,  fibrous  cord  or  fahe 
menibraiMj  which  bound  the  epididymis  to  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the 
colon.    And  we  know  further,  from  the  researches  of  M.  Serres,* 
that  in  cases,  such  as  this,  the  coecum  will  not  in  general  occupy  its 
own  natural  position  within  the  abdominal  cavity,  since  it  has  been 
shown  that  there  exists  a  fixed  relatioti  between  the  position  of  that 
bowel  and  the  position  of  the  testicle  in  the  male,  and  the  ovaiy  in 
the  female. 

The  following  instance  of  morbid  adhesion  of  one  of  the  testicles 
within  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  of  partial  displacement  of  the 
intestines  in  connection  with  the  same  cause,  ftimishes  an  apposite 
illustration  of  some  of  the  preceding  remarks. 

>  Recherches  sur  les  Gaofles  et  Anat  des  Herniea  Abdominales,  p.  24,  pL  T.  fig.  2. 
'  Isid.  St  Hilaire,  Hiftoire  des  Anomaliee  de  I'OrganiBation,  torn,  i  p.  378. 
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Case  >^xx. — On  dissecting,  with  Mr.  F.  Angus,  1st  November, 
8,  the  body  of  an  anencephalic  foetus,  I  found,  on  opening  the 
abdomen,  particles  of  coagulable  lymph  on  several  points  of  the 
abdominal  peritoneum,  and  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  right  lobe 
of  tiie  Uver.  The  contiguous  folds  of  the  small  intestine  were  in 
various  places  agglutinated  by  coagulable  lymph.  The  small  intes- 
tine was  in  several  points,  also,  adherent  to  the  large,  as,  for  in- 
stance, very  extensively  along  the  transverse  and  descending  colon, 
by  the  medium  of  a  strong  web  of  coagulable  lymph.  The  caput 
eoBcnm  was  displaced.  It  lay  ftilly  an  inch  above  its  natural  situa- 
tion, and  was  bound  down  to  the  peritoneum  covering  the  right 
kidney,  by  a  quantity  of  felse  membrane.  The  surface  of  the  large 
intestine  was  very  adherent  to  the  abdominal  peritoneum  at  the  top 
of  the  descending  colon.  At  its  sigmoid  flexure  this  bowel  was 
twisted  forward ;  it  formed  one  fold  in  the  left  iliac  region,  and  then 
stretched  upwards  and  across  for  more  than  an  inch,  till  it  reached 
tiie  right  lumbar  region  and  touched  the  appendix  vermiformis, 
when  it  again  turned  round  at  a  very  acute  angle,  and  ran  down- 
wards bdiind  the  urinary  bladder.  The  pelvic  viscera  were  matted 
together  by  coagulable  lymph ;  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
bladder  was  intimately  united  by  felse  membrane  to  the  first  men- 
tioned fold  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  to  that  part  of  it  situated 
immediately  above  the  rectum.  A  fold  of  small  intestine  lay  in  the 
angle  of  the  second  fold  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  was  morbidly 
adherent  to  the  mesocolon.  Two  other  folds  of  the  small  intestine 
were  firmly  bound  down  by  morbid  adhesions  into  the  right  iliac 
fossa,  and  thus  occupied  the  natural  situation  of  the  caput  coecum. 
The  right  testicle  lay  nearly  contiguous  to  them,  and  was  there  im- 
bedded in  a  quantity  of  coagulable  lymph,  which  in  a  similar  man- 
ner strongly  attached  it  to  the  peritoneal  surfiice  of  the  iliac  fossa. 
The  left  testicle  was  not  morbidly  adherent.  The  lower  surface  of 
the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  was  studded  with  numerous  small  masses, 
which,  on  section,  had  all  the  usual  physical  appearances  of  semi- 
eretaceous  tubercle.  A  few  such  bodies  were  also  seen  on  the  lower 
surfece  of  the  left  lobe,  and  some  of  them  were  imbedded  two  or 
three  lines  deep  in  the  substance  of  the  organ.'    The  spleen  was 

*  BonetQs,  in  his  Sepulchretum  Anatomicum  (torn.  iii.  p.  104),  mentions  a  case  exhibiting 
an  analogous  morbid  appearance  in  the  fcBtal  liver.  "  In  jecore  ftsttu  abortivi  sex  mensium, 
ad  lobam  infimum  detectus  est  tumor  inequalis,  asper  tophorum  particulis  tanquam  con- 
fractis  cerasorum  nucleis,  absque  pure,  tamen  plenus  visu  tactuque  durus."  Wrisberg 
(Saodilbrt's  Thesaurus  Dissertationum,  torn.  iii.  p.  214),  gives  a  case  in  which  several  biliary 
calculi  were  detected  in  the  gall-bladder  of  a  woman  who  died  during  parturition.  The 
child  died  seven  weeks  alter  birth,  and  from  the  dissection  it  appeared  that  a  tendency  to 
the  fommtion  of  similar  morbid  concretions  in  the  same  organ  had  been  transmitted  from 
the  modier  to  her  offspring,  for,  on  the  examination  of  its  body,  **  vera  concrementacalculosa, 
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small  and  healthy.    The  thoracic  organs  were  sound.    The  longs 
were  solid,  the  child  never  having  hreathed. 

Case  XXXI. — On  the  body  of  a  dead  male  foetus,  sent  to  me  by 
Mr.  David  Angus  of  Glasgow,  I  found  numerous  adhesions  from 
coagulable  lymph  in  different  parts  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  The 
spleen  was  covered  on  its  convex  surfisuje  with  a  web  of  false  mem- 
brane. A  fold  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  crossed  com- 
pletely over  to  the  right  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  was  firmly 
retained  by  the  morbid  adhesions  to  the  peritoneum  in  that  anor- 
mal  situation.  The  caput  coecum  and  its  vermiform  process  were 
placed  in  the  right  lumbar  region.* 

As  one  additional  illustration,  from  among  many  others  tiiat 
might  be  quoted,  of  the  strong  effects  of  morbid  contractions  and 
adhesions  in  producing  malformations  by  displacement  in  the  man- 
ner alluded  to,  I  may  here  refer  to  a  remarkable  case  of  congenital 
hernia  of  the  ovary,  represented  by  Billard^  in  the  atlas  attached  to 
his  work  on  the  diseases  of  infants.  The  sketch  which  is  given  of 
the  case  shows  that,  in  consequence  of  the  great  and  apparently 
morbid  shortening  of  the  left  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus,  tibe  ovary, 
which  is  naturally  very  intimately  attached  to  this  ligament,  has 
been  dragged  during  intra-uterine  life  through  the  inguinal  canal, 
and  the  uterus  itself,  by  a  similar  mechanism,  has  been  partially 
displaced  towards  the  left  side.^  The  kidney  also  of  the  same  side 
has,  as  is  seen  in  his  plate,  been  dragged  downwards  below  the 
level  of  that  of  the  opposite  side  by  the  contraction  of  the  cellular 
tissue  around  it,  and  by  a  fold  of  membrane  connecting  it  intimately 
with  the  abdominal  orifice  of  the  hernial  sac.  The  renal  artery  and 
vein  have  yielded  to  the  same  cause  of  displacement,  and  are 
seen  to  have  become  elongated  in  consequence  of  it.  In  fitct,  after 
the  ovary  had  once  become  displaced  and  fixed,  it  would  seem  that 
all  those  other  more  loose  and  movable  viscera  of  the  left  side  of 
the  abdominal  cavity,  which  were  in  any  way  intimately  and  orga- 
nically connected  with  it,  and  the  uterine  ligaments,  came  themselves 
to  be  displaced  in  turn  by  being  held  in  morbid  approximation  to 
the  site  of  the  protruded  organ,  and  thus  not  allowed  to  follow  diose 


salbuli  instar,'*  were  found  in  the  gall-bladder.    The  liver  of  this  infant  was  at  the 
time  large  and  indurated,  a  condition,  which  we  may  look  upon  as  indicating  a  chronic,  and 
hence  probably  an  intra-uterine,  diseased  state. 

'  This  and  the  preceding  case  were  shown  to  the  Anatomical  Society;  and  I  have  pre- 
parations of  them  in  my  Museum. 

'  Atlas,  Tab.  x.  Trait^  des  Maladies  des  Enfhns,  p.  492. 

•  I  have  in  my  possession  a  preparation  showing  a  well-marked  instance  of  anteversioa 
of  the  uterus  in  the  fcetus,  in  consequence  of  either  an  original  or  a  morbid  shortening  of  both 
the  round  ligaments. 
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gradual  changes  of  relative  distance  and  position  that  naturally 
occur  under  the  general  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  in  the  course 
of  the  development. 

In  an  essay  on  abortion  as  dependent  on  morbid  organic  condi- 
tions of  the  uterus,  Madame  Boivin  has  shown  that  the  existence  of 
old  inflammatory  adhesions  between  the  uterus  or  uterine  appen- 
dages, and  any  of  the  more  fixed  organs  in  their  neighborhood,  may 
lead  to  an  early  expulsion  of  the  embryo,  by  preventing,  during 
pregnancy,  the  uterine  tumor  becoming  developed  beyond  a  fixed 
and  limited  point.  The  same  author  has  further  suggested  that 
tiie  peritoneal  inflammation  producing  such  adhesions  may  occasion- 
ally occur  during  intra-uterine  life,  when  the  uterus  is  strictly  an  ab- 
dominal and  not  a  pelvic  organ.^  In  my  former  communication,  I 
have  detailed  one  instance  (Case  VJLL.),  in  which  I  found  some 
patches  of  coagulable  lymph  adhering  to  the  right  Fallopian  tube 
of  a  foetus  that  had  died  in  utero  about  the  seventh  month  of  preg- 
nancy. Unless,  however,  this  lymph  was  thrown  out  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  formed  very  strong  false  membranes,  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther it  could  have  persisted  for  such  a  long  period  after  birth  as 
Madame  Boivin  supposes.  At  least  we  know,  that,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  considerable  time,  old  sufiused  lymph  or  false  membrane  is 
often  more  or  less  entirely  absorbed,  as  attested  by  numerous  ex- 
periments and  observations  on  adhesive  inflammation  of  the  perito- 
neum in  the  adult  by  Kibes,  Beclard,  Dupuytren,  and  others — ^by 
the  ulterior  stethoscopic  history  of  some  cases  of  pneumonia  that 
had  reached  the  stage  of  hepatization — ^and  by  what  we  have  con- 
stant opportunities  of  seeing  in  cases  of  iritis,  in  the  transparent 
portion  of  the  eye — an  organ  which  affords  us  a  beautiful  microcosm 
for  the  accurate  and  direct  observation  of  this  and  other  similar 
pathological  phenomena. 

The  consideration  of  the  above  pathological  point  suggests  it  as 
an  interesting  question,  whether  in  some  of  those  cases  of  partial 
temgposition  of  the  viscera  that  we  have  described,  the  absence  of 
aU  appearance  of  peritonitic  adhesions  or  false  membranes  in  the 
adult  may  not  depend  upon  the  absorption,  during  the  intervening 
period,  of  those  adhesive  bands  that  led  to  this  visceral  displacement 
in  the  early  foetus  ?  The  fects  adduced  by  the  pathologists  I  have 
just  named,  give  to  such  a  supposition  a  degree  at  least  of  great  pro- 
bability, if  not  of  inductive  certainty;  and  hence  a  much  greater 
number  of  visceral  displacements  may  possibly  have  such  an  inflam- 
matory origin  as  we  have  described,  tiian  can  be  proved  by  any 
anatomical  examination  of  them  in  the  adult  subject. 

We  have  already  stated,  that,  in  instances  of  malformation  by 

'  Recbeiches  but  Tune  des  Causes  de  rAvortement,  p.  57. 
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displacement  among  the  abdominal  viscera,  arising  from  peritoneal 
inflammation  in  the  eariy  foetus,  the  intestines  were,  in  some  cases, 
retained  by  their  morbid  adhesions  in  those  positions  which  they 
were  intended  to  occupy  for  a  transitory  period  only  during  intra- 
uterine life,  and  so  far  we  may  look  upon  these  adhesions  as  liable 
also  at  the  same  time  to  produce  malformation  by  arrestment  of  de* 
velopment.  This  last  effect,  however,  of  abdominal  inflammation 
in  the  embryo  may  be  even  more  marked  when  the  inflammatory 
action  extends  from  the  peritoneal  sur&ce  to  the  structure  of 
some  of  the  more  solid  organs  which  the  membrane  envelopes 
Thus,  for  an  example  of  this  inflanmiatory  origin  of  some  cases  of 
malformations  by  deficient  development^  let  us  return  for  an  instant 
to  the  testicles.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  effect  produced  by 
foetal  peritonitis  in  causing  malformation  by  displacement  of  the 
organs.  If  the  same  organs,  from  any  general  abdominal  inflam- 
mation, had,  on  both  sides,  their  substance  as  well  as  their  but- 
fiwje  attacked  by  inflammatory  or  other  morbid  action,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce such  lesions  of  them  as  would  impede  or  destroy  their  ftdl  de- 
velopment, their  own  organization  would  not  only  be  prevented 
from  arriving  at  perfection,  but  the  power  which  their  development 
appears  to  exercise  upon  the  development  (tf  the  other  sexual  organs 
and  of  the  system  in  general,  would  be  more  or  less  completely  sus- 
pended. In  old  age,  the  natural  atrophy,  and  during  adult  age,  the 
destruction  of  these  organs  by  disease  or  by  operation,  produces  a 
very  marked  effect  upon  the  stability  of  those  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical changes  which  constitute  the  secondary  sexual  characters ; 
— ^if  they  are  disorganized  or  removed  at  or  before  puberty,  then 
these  secondary  characters  are  only  very  imperfectly  evolved,  or 
remain  altogether  undeveloped ;  and  if  their  disorganization  were 
effected  in  an  early  stage  of  embryonic  life,  there  are  various  fieu^ts, 
we  conceive,  which  go  far  to  show*  that  the  different  subordinate 
sexual  organs  themselves  would  be  arrested  in  their  further  deve- 
lopment, and  present  to  us  at  birth  in  the  reproductive  apparatus, 
under  a  permanent  form,  one  or  other  of  those  various  but  naturaUy 
temporary  types  of  foetal  sexual  structure,  the  persistence  of  whi<^ 
constitutes  a  large  class  of  hermaphroditic  malformations  by  defi- 
ciency which  we  occasionally  meet  with  in  the  higher  animals* 

INFLAMMATORT  ORIGIN  OF  SOME  MALFORMATIONS  IN  OTHBB 
PARTS  OF  THE  BODY. 

There  appears  to  us  to  be  every  reason  to  believe  that  inflamma- 
tory action  in  the  other  serous  cavities  of  the  embryo  may  lead  to 
occasional  malformations  among  the  visceral  contents  of  these  cavi- 

1  See  my  article  on  Hermaphroditifin,  in  Todd's  Cjoiopeedia  of  Anatomy,  vol.  iL  pp. 
733-34,  &c.,  given  in  a  fiiture  page. 
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ties  by  a  mechanism  similar  to  that  which  I  have  endeavored  to  trace 
in  the  results  of  foetal  peritonitis.  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  selec- 
tion of  one  or  two  examples  only  in  illustration  of  the  connection  of 
pleniitb  and  pericarditis  with  thoracic  malformations,  we  may  refer 
to  the  case  of  partial  extrophy  of  the  heart,  lately  published  by  Dr. 
O'Brien.^  Between  the  umbilicus  and  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  in 
this  instance,  there  existed  at  birth  a  hernial  sac  containing  some  of 
the  abdominal  viscera  in  its  inferior  part,  and  a  process  of  the  sac  of 
the  pericardium  in  its  upper.  The  apex  of  the  left  ventricle  was 
drawn  out  in  an  elongated  form  into  this  process  of  pericardium, 
and  attached  to  it  "  by  old  adhesions" — ^the  result,  no  doubt,  of  peri- 
carditic  inflammation  in  the  foetus. 

Other  varieties  of  displacement  and  extrophy  of  the  thoracic  or- 
gans might  be  shown  to  be  not  unfrequently  connected,  in  a  similar 
and  even  more  marked  manner,  with  intra-uterine  inflammation  and 
adhesion  of  the  thoracic  viscera  to  one  another,  s^d  to  those  sur- 
feees  with  which  they  happened,  either  naturally  or  accidentally,  to 
be  placed  in  contact.  Breschet*  has  described  one  case  of  extrophy 
of  the  heart,  in  which  the  apex  of  this  organ  was  retained  in  its 
^normal  situation  by  an  adhesion  to  the  tongue;  he  mentions  a 
second  similar  case,  in  which  the  serous  surface  of  the  same  organ 
was  morbidly  adherent  to  the  mucous  surface  of  the  palate ;  and  in 
a  tiiird  instance,  reported  by  M.  Bonfils,^  in  which  the  head  and 
chest  of  the  child  were  intimately  united  to  the  foetal  aspect  of  the 
placenta,  the  "  heart  had  contracted  adhesions  with  the  connecting 
placentaiy  membrane,  and  been  dragged  by  them  out  of  the  thorax 
to  the  superior  and  anterior  part  of  that  cavity,  where,  by  the  medium 
of  similar  morbid  bands,  it  was  attached  also  to  the  anterior  part  of 
the  head.  It  was  connected  likewise  to  the  liver  by  a  band  stretched 
between  these  two  oi^ns."^  In  an  analogous  instance  of  visceral 
extroversion,  Sban'  found  the  surface  of  the  heart  connected  to  the 
umbilical  cord  by  a  thick  thread  of  plastic  or  fibrinous  pseudo-mem- 
brane. 

Various  pathologists,  as  Morgagni,®  Penada,^  Tiedemann,"  Be- 

'  Transactions  of  the  ProYincial  Medical  Association,  vol.  vi.  with  plates. 

*  Repertoire  Gren.  d'Anatomie,tom.  iL  p.  24.  *  Ibid.  p.  25,  pi.  ii.  fig.  A.  B. 

*  Breschet,  loc.  eit.  p.  26,  pi.  iii.  figs.  1,  2,  and  3.  Possibly  the  strong  adhesions  of  the 
betrt  to  the  pleural  sur&ce  of  the  diaphragm  and  of  the  left  lung,  found  by  the  same  author 
ia  acase  of  congenital  absence  of  the  pericardium,  may  have  been  the  result  of  intra-uterine 
iBflammation.    See  Repertoire,  tom.  i.  p.  67,  pi.  v. 

*  Medic.  Jahrbucher  des  Ost  Staates,  fid.  y.  s.  56. 

*I)e  Sedibus  et  cansis  Morborum,  cap.  xii.  5-8,  and  xlviii.  50. 
^  Saggio  d'Osservazioni  e'Memoria,  Padua,  1793,  tom.  ii.  p.  55. 

*  Zeitschrifi  fQr  Physiologie,  Bd.  iii.  8.  35. 
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clard,'  and  Duges,'  have  attributed  a  number  of  the  most  marked 
malformations  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body  to  the  de- 
structive effects  of  hydrocephalus  in  the  embryo.  Though  assuredly 
this  doctine  has  been  carried  far  beyond  its  just  limits  by  some  of 
the  authors  here  alluded  to,  there  is  still,  however,  as  we  believe, 
much  reason  to  suppose  that  one  or  two  varieties  of  anencephalous 
malformations  are  truly  referable  to  the  purely  physical  effects  of 
hydrocephalic  inflammation  and  efiusion.' 

On  other  occasions  I  have  endeavored  to  trace  the  production  of 
some  additional  varieties  of  malformation  to  an  inflammatory  origin. 
Thus,  in  consonance  with  the  doctrines  of  Geofifroy  St  Hilaire,  I 
have  endeavored  to  show  that  morbid  inflammatory  adhesions  some- 
times occur  between  the  internal  surfsu^e  of  the  amnion  and  the 
head  and  various  parts  of  the  body  of  the  embryo  ;*  and  I  have  at 
the  same  time  referred  to  numerous  cases  in  which  these  adhesions 
seemed  to  me  to  have  proved  the  proximate  cause  of  different  varie- 
ties of  malformation  by  displacement  and  arrestment  of  development 
in  the  foetus' — such  as  certain  forms  of  extroversion  of  the  encepha- 
lic, thoracic,  and  abdominal  viscera,  some  defective  coiyunctions  in 
the  median  line  of  the  fiEtce,  trunk,  and  spine,  atrophy  or  defective 
development  of  one  half  of  the  body,  or  of  particular  limbs,  disfigure- 
ments of  the  face  and  surface  of  the  body,  &c.  I  have  elsewhere,* 
also,  endeavored  to  trace  to  the  inflammatory  efiusion  of  coagulable 
lymph  upon  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  foetus,  the  occurrence  of 
certain  mechanical  mutilations  of  its  limbs,  produced  by  the  con- . 
striction  and  contraction  around  them  of  bands  or  cords  of  &lse 
membrane,  formed  by  the  eiB^sed  lymph.  I  have  in  my  possession 
the  preparation  of  a  malformed  foetus  of  about  the  fourteenth  week, 
in  which  a  similar  inflammatory  effusion  exists  on  different  parts  of 
the  surface  of  the  body,  and  has  firmly  tmited  one  of  the  hands  to 
the  corresponding  cheek  of  the  embryo. 

The  happy  idea  that  was  first  suggested  by  the  master  mind  of 

'  Bulletin  de  la  Faculty  de  Med^  1817,  p.  499. 

•  Revue  Mddicale,  1827,  torn.  iv.  p.  428. 

^  At  a  meeting  of  the  Obstetric  Society  of  Edinburgh,  15ih  June,  1847,  Jk.  Simpson  stated 
that,  in  his  opinion,  in  anenoephalous  monsters,  the  malformation  arises  IVom  intra-aterine 
disease,  vis.,  from  the  bursting  of  the  head  when  hydrocephalic.  The  brain  is  opened  up 
and  distended  by  fluid,  so  that  it  becomes  gradually  absorbed ;  and  at  length  the  enclosing 
membranes  give  way.  The  two  small  tubercles  always  seen  in  anenoephalous  cases,  l]ring 
on  the  base  of  the  cranium,  seem  to  be  nothing  else  than  the  remains  of  the  membranes, 
shrunken  up,  and  almost  obliterated. — See  Edinburgh  Monthly  Joomml  of  Medical  Science, 
September,  1847,  p.  211.— Ed. 

^  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xlv.  p.  307. 

*  For  some  additional  cases  see  Gooch's  Midwifery  by  Skinner,  p.  91 ;  Medico>Chirargical 
Transactions  of  London,  voL  iz.  p.  433,  and  St  Hilaire^s  Histoiret  des  Anomalies,  torn,  ii  p. 
266-289.  •  Dublin  Medical  Journal,  Nov.  1836,  p.  22a 
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Harvey,  relative  to  certain  malformations  consisting,  not  in  the  mb- 
ttiutum  of  an  entirely  new  and  anomalous  type  of  structure  in  the 
malformed  part,  but  only  in  the  simple  permanence  of  some  of  its 
transitory  foetal  types,  has  been  reduced,  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
by  the  able  investigations  and  labors  of  Wolfl^  Autenreith,  Meckel, 
8t  Hilaire,  and  others,  into  one  of  the  most  certain  and  compre- 
hensive and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  beautiful  laws  in  tera- 
tological  anatomy.  For  our  own  part  we  entertain  littie  doubt  that 
physiologists  will  ere  long  be  enabled  to  proceed  with  confidence 
(me  step  further  in  investigating  and  generalizing  the  causes  of  the 
production  of  some  of  those  midformations  that  are  at  present  attri- 
buted, in  accordance  with  the  above  principle,  to  deficient  or  arrested 
development  merely,  inasmuch  as  they  will  feel  themselves  enti- 
fled  to  trace,  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  at  least,  the  state  itself  of 
impeded  development  to  the  anterior  influence  of  different  inflam- 
matoiy  and  other  casual  pathological  conditions  of  the  early  embiyo. 
Jt  Kkevrise  appears  to  us  probable  that  a  limited  series  of  those  mal- 
fimnations  tiiat  are  now  generally  looked  upon  as  the  decided  re- 
sults of  arrested  development  may  come  again  to  be  regarded,  as 
they  were  formerly,  not  as  instances  of  absolute  want  of  develop- 
ment of  the  defective  part,  but  as  cases  in  which  this  part  had  been, 
in  the  first  instance,  more  or  less  fully  evolved,  and  then  subse- 
quently destroyed  by  morbid  action. 

In  prosecuting  the  study  of  malformations  in  reference  to  the 
above  questions  relative  to  the  mode  of  their  production,  there 
^>pear  to  us  to  be  several  points  highly  worthy  of  consideration, 
which  have  not,  we  think,  been  hitherto  suficiently  attended  to  in 
the  inquiry;  and  if  some  of  these  points  were  once  fully  and  satis- 
fiwjtorily  established,  they  would  certainly  go  far  to  remove  several 
of  the  more  prominent  cQfiiculties  connected  with  this  investigation. 
Thus,  in  endeavoring  to  trace  the  origin  of  different  malformations 
to  pathological  conditions  of  the  foetus,  we  ought,  as  it  appears  to 
OS,  always  to  hold  prominently  in  view  ^e  fSsu^t,  that  large  divisions 
of  the  body  and  complete  systems  of  the  organs  of  the  future  indi- 
vidual, are  represented  by  limited  segments  and  small  points  in  the 
organization  of  the  eariy  embryo.  Hence,  to  speak  rather  paradoxi- 
cally, inflammatory  and  other  diseased  actions  in  early  embryonic 
life  may  be  very  limited  in  their  actual  extent,  and  yet  be  very  exten- 
Mpe  in  their  actual  results.  If,  for  example,  the  minute  anterior 
fidd  of  the  germinal  membrane  happened  to  become,  during  the 
fiwt  stages  of  development,  the  seat  of  any  destructive  morbid 
ietion,  this  action  might  in  reality  be  con&ied  to  a  very  small 
extent  of  structure,  and  yet  lead  to  what  would  afterwards  appear 
tt  great  effects  when  the  other  parts  of  the  body  came  ultimately 

TOL.  IL  13 
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to  be  ftilly  evolved.  In  this  way  some  even  of  the  most  maiked 
cases  of  acephalous  monstrosity  may,  we  believe,  be  produced  by  a 
morbid  action  that  is  originally  strictly  confined  to  organic  stmo- 
tores  of  only  one  or  two  lines  .in  absolute  extent.  The  anatomical 
structures  also  of  the  early  embryo  are  all  so  simple  and  homoge> 
neous  in  their  nature,  that  any  morbid  actions  that  may  arise  in 
them  will  not  probably  be  limited  in  their  extension  and  effects,  as 
they  are  in  the  adult^  by  existing  differences  in  the  pathological 
properties  of  the  component  tissues  of  the  affected  part;  while 
again,  in  addition  to  their  limited  scale  and  homogeneous  character, 
the  softness  and  fragility  of  these  same  embryonic  structures,  and 
the  frequent  dependence  of  a  considerable  segment  of  them  upon 
the  integrity  of  a  single  vessel,  will  all  contribute  to  render  a  small 
amount  of  morbid  action  or  mechanical  injury  capable  of  produdng 
a  great  and  destructive  local  effect  At  the  same  time,  however, 
that  such  local  destruction  of  parts,  from  the  same  amount  of  dis- 
eased action,  may  be  very  much  greater  in  the  embryo  than  in  the 
adult,  it  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  certdn  that  the  general 
effect  of  this  diseased  action  and  destruction  of  parts  is  always  in- 
finitely less  upon  the  former  than  upon  the  latter — ^as  respects  either 
the  life  of  the  individual  or  the  integrity  of  the  other  component 
parts  and  organs  of  the  body.  This  last  point  appears  to  us  to  be 
one  of  much  moment  in  the  present  investigation,  and,  in  conclu- 
sion, we  shall  adduce  one  or  two  remarks  as  comments  upon  it. 

The  labors  during  the  present  century,  of  Meckel,  Serres,  and 
various  other  physiologists  have,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of 
unity  of  organization,  shown,  that  at  different  stages  in  the  course 
of  development,  in  the  embryos  of  man  and  of  the  higher  animala, 
their  individual  organs  pass  through  a  series  of  tranntoTy  changes 
or  types  of  structure,  in  each  of  which  they  bear  a  greater  or  lesB 
resemblance  to  some  of  the  permanent  types  of  structure  presented 
by  the  same  organs  in  some  of  the  inferior  classes  of  animals.  In 
this  manner  the  complete  history  of  the  embryonic  development  of 
any  organ  in  the  higher  animals,  comes  to  correspond  more  or  leas 
exactiy  with  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  same  organ  in 
the  animal  kingdom  at  large— or,  in  other  words,  its  embryonic  and 
comparative  anatomy  are,  in  most  of  their  great  outiines,  repeti- 
tions of  one  another.  But,  besides  this  resemblance  in  mere  ana- 
tomical structure  between  tihe  early  embryos  of  the  higher,  and  the 
permanent  normal  states  of  the  lower  animals,  we  are  fiirther  in- 
clined to  maintain  that  there  exists  between  them  an  equally  strong 
analogy  with  respect  to  some  peculiarities  in  the  patholcffieal  laws 
that  preside  over  their  organization. 

We  know  it  to  be.  a  principle  generally  admitted  in  comparative 
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pathology,^  that,  in  proportion  as  an  animal  is  more  simple  in  its 
stractare,  its  power  of  repairing  and  restoring  lost  parts  is  the 
greater,  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  power  diminishes  nearly  in 
an  inverse  ratio  with  the  original  or  acquired  complexity  of  its 
organization.  Thus,  while  a  mere  segment  pf  a  Polyp  or  Planaria 
will  reproduce  a  perfect  animal,  other  animals  higher  in  the  scale  of 
life,  as  the  Mollusca,  Crustacea,  and  Batrachian  reptiles,  have  only 
the  power  of  reproducing  individual,  though  still  complex,  parts,  as 
in  eye,  a  lower  jaw,  or  au  extremity ;  whilst  in  man,  again,  in  his 
adalt  state,  this  property  of  reproduction  of  lost  parts  extends 
aimply  to  the  generation  of  single  tissues,  and,  indeed,  only  to  that 
of  the  more  simple  among  these  tissues.  The  larvae  of  Insects,  and 
of  the  Arachnida,  have  the  power  of  regenerating  a  lost  antenna  or 
Bmb ;  but  the  very  same  animals,  after  they  become  more  perfectly 
deyeloped,  and  consequentiy  have  acquired  a  more  complex  organi- 
zation, exhibit  no  such  property  of  reproduction.  Now,  during  the 
first  stages  of  development,  the  human  embryo,  and  that  of  the 
higher  animals,  approaches  in  simplicity  and  homogeneity  of  ana- 
tomical  structure  to  the  normal  condition  of  the  lower  tribes  of 
animal  beings,  and  consequently,  also,  it  will  be  found,  we  believe, 
to  present  at  the  same  period  a  degree  of  analogy  in  its  power  of 
Buffering  and  repairing  injuries ;  and  as  this  power,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  diminishes  with  the  complexity,  and  increases  with 
the  simplicity  of  animal  organizations,  so  in  the  human  and  other 
embryos,  the  earlier  that  any  morbid  change,  mutilation,  or  destruc* 
tion  of  parts  takes  place,  the  more  probable  will  it  be,  firsty  that  it 
will  not  prove  subversive  of  life,  and,  secondly ,  that  nature  will  at- 
tempt some  process  of  reparation. 

The  analogy  to  which  we  here  advert  may,  in  some  respect,  we 
flunk,  explain  to  us  the  possibility  of  the  fact  already  alluded  to, 
and  which  we  have  so  often  occasion  to  remark  in  the  study  of  mon- 
strosities, namely,  that  when  one  organ  or  set  of  organs  in  the 
embryo,  or  even  a  large  and  entire  segment  of  its  body,  is  arrested 
in  its  development,  or  destroyed  by  disease,  it  frequently  exerts  no 
deleterious  influence  upon  the  general  life  of  the  embryo,  or  upon 
the  development  of  the  other  remaining  parts  and  organs  of  its 
body.  The  same  analogy  also  may  enable  us  to  admit  what  we 
believe  to  take  place  in  some  cases  in  the  human  embryo — a  certain, 
though  comparatively  very  imperfect,  attempt  at  the  regeneration 
of  parts  that  have  been  destroyed.  I  have  been  able,  as  I  conceive, 
to  trace  marks  of  regeneration  in  several  cases  of  the  so-called 
spontaneous  amputation  of  the  limbs  of  the  foetus ;  and  there  is 

*  We  Deed  only  refer  to  the  well-known  experiments  and  papers  of  Spallanzani,  Bonnet, 
Trembley,  Reaamur,  Baumgaertner,  Heiueken,  Mfiller,  Dng^s,  Johnson,  Allen  Thomson,  &c. 
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reason  to  believe  tliat  it  may  take  place  in  other  parts  and  under 
other  circumstances;  but  it  probably  occnrs,  in  the  human. embryo, 
only  when  the  original  mutilation  is  effected  at  a  very  eariy  period 
of  embryonic  life. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  i^  in  the  study  of  monstrosi- 
ties  by  deficiency,  we  admit  in  this  way  of  the  possibility  of  a  p«p- 
tial  regeneration  of  lost  parts,  we  shall  necessarily,  from  the  pre- 
sence of  such  reproductions,  have  an  additional  difficulty  in  distiii- 
guishing  between  those  malformations  that  consist  of  an  original^ 
imperfect  or  impeded  development,  and  those  in  which  the  defect 
was  the  result  of  a  secondary  destruction  of  the  anormal  stractnreB 
in  consequence  of  disease,  or  of  injury.^ 

At  the  Obstetric  Society  on  the  9th  of  February,  1848,*  Dr. 
Simpson  showed  the  body  of  a  new-bom  infant  which  had  died  a 
few  days  before  birth,  of  acute  peritonitis,  as  shown  by  quantities 
of  coagulable  lymph  effiised  upon  various  parts  of  the  sui£eu^  of 
the  peritoneum,  and  more  particularly  on  the  sur&ces  of  the  spleen 
and  liver. 

He  stated  also  as  the  result  of  his  observation  and  researchefi,  the 
following 

Oeneral  Deductions  regarding  Peritoniiia  and  Fcelus: 

lit.  Acute  and  fatal  peritonitis  appears  to  be  a  very  common  in- 
flammatory disease  in  the  foetus  in  the  latter  months  of  utero-gesta- 
tion. 

2d.  A  large  number  of  foetuses  dying  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
month  of  utero-gestation,  present,  as  he  had  found  on  dissection, 
well-marked  anatomical  evidence  of  it,  in  the  presence  of  efiusions 
of  coagulable  lymph,  adhesions  between  the  folds  of  intestines, 
pus,  &c. 

Sd,  The  child  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  bom  alive,  and  afiected 
with  it. 

4th.  Far  more  commonly  the  child  is  bom  dead,  and  the  previous 
history  of  the  mother  shows  that  it  had  perished  from  one  to  three 
weeks  before  its  expulsion,  its  movements  having  ceased  about  that 
time. 

5th.  Before  the  child's  movements  entirely  cease,  the  mother  very 
generally  remarks  that  its  movements  are  morbid  and  excessive  for 
fifty  or  sixty  hours  previously — ^probably  during  the  currenqr  of  the 
fatal  disease. 

6th.  Peritonitis  is  occasionally  apt  to  recur  in  successive  childrra 

1  For  further  remarki  upon  the  regenenuion  of  lost  parts,  see  a  future  page. — (Bd-) 
'  Sec  Edinburgh  Monthly  Jouriial  of  Medical  Science  for  May,  1848,  p.  837. 
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in  the  same  mother,  and  seems  in  some,  a  result  and  remnant  of 
syphilitic  poison  in  the  parents. 

ItL  But  in  most  cases  its  occurrence  is  independent  of  syphilis, 
and  occasionally  it  will  not  attack  successive  children  in  the  same 
mother,  or  even  both  children  in  cases  of  twins.  In  an  essay  on  the 
disease,  published  some  years  ago,*  Dr.  Simpson  had  described  a  case 
of  twins,  in  which  one  was  bom  living  and  healthy ;  the  other  was 
dead,  and  within  the  abdomen  were  found  all  the  usual  appearances 
following  intra-uterine  peritonitis. 

ftA.  Whilst  intra-uterine  peritonitis  is  very  common,  intra-uterine 
pleuritis  is  very  rare ;  Dr.  Simpson  had  only  seen  two  well-marked 
cases  of  it  in  the  foetus. 


ON  A  CASE  OF  PERITONITIS,  WITH  PERMANENCE  OF 
THE  OMPHALO-MESENTERIC  VESSELS.- 

(London  and  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Feb.  1845,  p.  117.) 

1.  The  state  of  the  cuticle  in  the  child,  was  such  as  is  generally 
Been  when  the  infant  has  been  dead  for  several  days  before  its  expul- 
rion— that  is  to  say,  it  was  peeling  off  extensively,  though  not  any- 
where thrown  into  the  form  of  buUse,  as  we  sometimes  find  it.  There 
was  another  evidence  of  putrefiiction,  namely  a  great  swelling  of  the 
Bcalp,  from,  as  we  saw  on  making  a  section  of  it,  a  thick  gelatini- 
fcnn  effiision  of  sero-sanguinolent  fluid  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  that 
part  The  swelling  itself,  and  the  effusion  composing  it,  are,  as  you 
know,  precisely  of  that  kind  which  is  known  under  the  name  of 
ccqntt  sticeedaneumy  with  this  exception — ^that  its  edges  are  not  so  very 
precisely  defined.  I  have  seen  many  children  who  have  evidently 
died  in  utero  some  time  previously  to  the  accession  of  parturition, 
present  a  similar  cranial  efi^usion  to  this ;  and  in  two  or  three  cases 
I  have  observed  it,  as  in  A ^*s  child,  even  when  the  infant  pre- 
sented pret«maturally.  The  effiision  is  so  very  like  that  of  a  caput 
saccedaneum  that  most  people  would  certainly  take  it  for  one,  and 
hence  I  would  have  you  deduce  this  observation,  that  a  swelling  of 
the  scalp,  with  sero-sanguinolent  effiision  accompanying  it,  is  not, 
as  has  been  laid  down  by  some  medical  jurists,  either  a  mark  of  the 

'  See  page  152. 

*  The  pages  immediately  ibllowing,  formed  part  of  a  Clinical  Leotnre,  the  former  portion 
of  whidi,  as  especially  treating  of  turning  in  cases  of  cross  birth,  we  have  placed  in  the  section 

OQ  Natural  and  Morbid  Parturition.     From  the  management  of  the  labor  of  the  woman  A 

(ise  Tol.  L  p.  558),  Dr.  Simpson  passes  to  consider  the  morbid  conditions  and  malformations 
ofher  child.— (Ed.) 
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cliilif  having  been  alive  at  the  commencement  of  labor,  or  of  the 
presentation  being  that  of  the  head.  The  fact  is,  in  putrefying  chil- 
dren, you  have  a  sero-sanguinolent  eflfusion  into  almost  all  the  cel- 
lular tissue  of  the  body,  but  it  is  greater  in  the  scalp,  and  produces 
a  more  defined  swelling  there,  in  consequence  of  the  cellular  tissue 
of  that  part  of  the  body  being  comparatively  so  loose  in  the  cluld, 
and  easily  infiltrated. 

2.  Peritonitis  in  the  foetus  in  utero  appears  to  be  a  frequent  dis- 
ease, and  in  consequence  of  the  blanched  state  of  the  placenta  and 

the  swelled  condition  of  the  abdomen  in  A 's  child,  I  stated 

to  the  gentlemen  present,  before  we  opened  its  body,  that  we  should 
in  all  probability  meet  with  some  evident  traces  of  the  previous  ex- 
istence of  peritoneal  inflammation.  Accordingly,  on  exposing  the 
abdominal  cavity,  we  found,  as  you  now  see,  a  number  of  loose 
patches,  and  membranous  shreds  of  coagulable  lymph  efiused  upon 
the  surface  of  the  peritoneum.  These  patches  are  in  greatest  abun- 
dance towards  the  lower  part  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  especially 
upon  the  caput  coecum,  and  in  its  neighborhood.  The  surface  of 
the  spleen  is  coated  at  diflTerent  points  with  an  attached  semi-mem- 
branous layer  of  coagulable  lymph,  and  I  have  seen  a  few  cases  of 
intra-uterine  peritonitis,  in  which  tiie  surface  of  the  spleen  did  not, 
as  in  this  instance,  present  the  inflammatory  eflSision  in  a  veiy 
marked  degree.  The  spleen  itself,  in  the  child  before  us,  is  of  an 
enormous  size^ — an  observation  which  I  have  made  in  two  or  three 
other  instances  of  peritonitis  in  the  foetus.^ 

3.  The  omphalo-mesenteric  vessels  persist  as  a  malformation  in 
this  foetus — ^that  is  to  say,  you  perceive  here,  running  from  the  inner 
or  peritoneal  side  of  the  umbilicus,  directly  towards  the  mesentery  of 
the  smaller  intestine,  a  firm  band,  nearly  as  strong  and  thick  as  a 
piece  of  saddler's  silk,  and  which  I  now  raise  on  the  handle  of  the 
knife.  You  know  the  origin  and  course  of  the  omphalo-mesenteric 
vessels  to  be  exactly  that  of  the  band  which  I  show  you.  The  per- 
manence of  this  band,  as  a  malformation  in  the  foetus  at  birth,  I 
have  seen  in  one  or  two  other  instances : — in  one  case,  in  a  foetus  in 
the  museum,  with  appearances  of  intra-uterine  hydrocephalus,  and 
additional  fimgers,  this  malformation  also  exists.  Spangenberg  al- 
leges that  he  found  these  omphalo-mesenteric  veins  present,  and 
apparently  partially  pervious,  in  an  adult  who  died  of  phthins  to- 
wards the  age  of  twenty. 

But  returning  to  the  Peritonitis,  allow  me  to  observe,  that  here 
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as  ebewhere,  the  only  true  evidence  of  previous  existing  inflamma- 
tion in  the  foetus  consists  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  organic 
products  of  inflammation  such  as  coagulable  lymph,  and  the  pseudo- 
membranous adhesions  which  such  lymph  so  readily  produces  when 
thrown  out  on  serous  surfaces,  the  presence  of  pus,  ulceration,  Ac. 
We  can  in  no  degree,  depend  upon  color  alone,  or  upon  serous  or 
sero-sanguinolent  efFusions,  as  these  are  often  the  result  of  mere 
pntre&ction  after  death. 

I  have  just  stated  that  Peritonitis  as  a  disease  of  the  foetus  in  utero 
k  very  frequent  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  you  will  find  evi- 
dence of  it  in  most  of  those  children  that  are  bom  in  a  semi-putre- 
fied state,  and  that  have  perished  several  days  previous  to  birth, 
while  there  is  no  disease  in  the  placenta  or  other  appendages  to 
account  for  the  death  of  the  in&nt.^  I  formerly  published  some 
twenty  or  thirty  instances  in  which  the  foetus  was  found  to  present 
afterbirth,  evidences  of  the  previous  existence  of  acute  peritoneal  in- 
flammation ;  and  since  that  time  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  the 
disease  in  a  number  of  other  additional  cases.  Two  or  three  weeks 
•go  I  took  an  opportunity  of  showing  you  a  recent  specimen  of  it 
in  a  foetus  that  was  bom  about  the  sixth  month  of  utero-gestation. 
Since  my  observations  were  published.  Dr.  West,  of  London,  and 
Dr.  Otto  of  Breslau,  have' each  recorded  a  number  of  similar  cases. 

This  special  disease  of  the  foetus-— ^mtoni^it — ^is  interesting  and 
important  in  one  point,  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention, 
namely,  as  being  liable  to  occur  successively  in  different  children  of 
the  same  mother,  and  thus  sometimes  producing  a  series  and  succes- 
sion of  premature  still-bom  infants.  In  the  case  before  us,  the 
mother  had  a  still-bom  child  about  a  year  ago. 

The  conclusion  of  this  lecture,  which  proposes  treatment  for  the  various  diseases  of  the 
placenta,  will  be  found  at  a  future  page. — (£]>.) 


BIRTH  OF  A  DOUBLE  MONSTER.' 
ONE  CHILD  ALIVE. 

(From  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Aug.  1848,  p.  133.) 

A  CASB  of  double  moustrosity  some  time  ago  occurred  in  the  prac- 
tice of  Dr.  Lyell  of  Dundee,  who  haa  kindly  forwarded  the  infants 
for  anatomical  examination.    This  monster  belongs  to  Geoffi*oy  St. 

'  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  1838  and  18.')9. 

*  Extracted  from  Proceedings  of  Edinburgh  Obstetric  Society,  May  10, 1848. 
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Fig.  12. 


Hilaire's*  family  of  M(momphalienBj  characterized  by  the  anion 
of  two  ahnost  perfect  individuals  having  a  common  nmbilicoa, 
and  is  of  the  genus  Stemopagej  in  the  same 
classification.  There  is  a  junction  or  fiision  of 
the  two  foetuses,  extending  from  immediately 
below  the  umbilicus  to  the  top  of  the  chest 
(Fig.  12).  The  united  sterna  are  divided  or 
cleft  in  the  middle,  and  thrown  to  either  side, 
so  as  to  make,  as  it  were,  one  vast  thora<nc 
cavity  for  the  two  bodies.  In  this  cavity  there 
is  a  common  pericardium  {dy  Fig.  13),  contain- 
ing two  distinct  and  perfect  hearts,  be;  and 
four  perfect  lungs  are  present  The  cavities, 
however,  of  the  pleurae  are  not  fused  imd 
thrown  into  one,  but  remain  separated  by 
a  double  serous  layer,  composed  by  the  re- 
flection of  the  pleursd.  There  is  a  single  diar 
phragm,  *,  and  alarge liver,  efy  common  to  bo^ 
lying  in  the  mesial  line,  and  over  which  the 
two  peritoneal  coatings  are  reflected,  one  over  each  hal^  forming 
also  its  suspensory  ligament  in  the  mesial  line  above,  and  the  septum 
between  the  two  abdominal  cavities  by  their  union  below.  Froni 
the  conjoined  or  common  liver,  at  both  sides  of  the  serous  dissepi- 

Fig.  13. 


ment  of  the  two  peritoneal  cavities,  an  umbilical  vein,  m  n,  issues. 
These  two  umbilical  veins,  with  their  corresponding  four  umbilical 
arteries,  converge  to  form  the  cord,  which  issues  single  from  the 

*  St  Hilaire,  Histoire  des  Anomalies,  Paris,  1832,  torn.  iiL  p.  93. 
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ombilicnB ;  but  at  a  length  of  about  eight  inches,  this  compound  um- 
bilical cord  divides  into  two  stems,  each  about  two  inches  long, 
which  were  inserted  separately  into  a  common  or  single  placenta. 

The  history  of  the  labor  is  detailed  in  the  following  letter  from 
Dr.  Lyell,  received  a  few  days  after  the  woman's  delivery : 

"  On  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  2d  November,  1846, 1  was  called, 

about  half  past  eight  p.  m.,  to  attend  Mrs.  A ,  in  labor  with  her 

second  child.  She  had  her  first  child,  a  boy,  twenty  months  ago ;  and 
then  her  labor  was  so  quick  that  no  doctor  was  sent  for.  On  my 
amval  about  nine  o'clock,  I  ascertained  that  she  had  been  ill  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.  On  examination,  I  found  the  vertex 
presenting,  the  os  uteri  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  crown-piece,  and 
veiy  dilatable.  She  complained  of  the  pains  being  strong ;  but  as 
ihey  were  not  at  all  expulsive,  I  ruptured  the  membranes.  As  this 
did  not  mend  matters,  I  exhibited  a  dose  of  ergot,  but  it  had  no 
better  effect  A  hand  was  felt  coming  down  along  the  side  of  the  head. 
From  the  circumstances  of  the  pains  being  so  strong,  and  there 
being  no  appearance  of  the  head  being  impacted,  I  began  to  suspect 
tiiere  were  twins,  and  that  the  one  child  was,  in  some  way,  prevent- 
ing the  delivery  of  the  other.  I,  therefore,  thought  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  give  her  some  assistance  with  the  forceps.  At  12  p.  m.  I 
laroceeded  to  apply  them,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  the  delivery  of 
the  head  in  a  few  minutes,  but  I  could  not  make  the  body  descend 
and  when  I  stopped  pulling,  the  head  was  forcibly  drawn  back 
agunst  the  external  parts.  I  tried  pretty  strong  tracldon  again,  and 
the  neck  yielded,  as  if  the  head  had  partially  separated  from  the 
body.  On  throwing  aside  the  bed-clones  and  examining  the  head, 
I  discovered  the  presence  of  harelip  and  cleft  palate  in  the  child,  and 
as  it  made  several  convulsive  movements,  I  was  anxious  to  effect 
the  delivery  as  soon  as  possible,  that  its  life  might  be  saved.  I 
brought  down  first  one  arm  and  then  another,  but  still  could  not 
get  away  the  body.  The  fiwe  looked  towards  the  pubis.  At  this 
time  I  felt  a  third  hand  descending,  and  now  there  was  no  doubt  of 
there  being  a  second  child.  I  introduced  my  right  hand  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  its  position,  but  found  it  so  wedged,  lying  across 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  that  its  position  could  not  be  altered.  The 
tower  part  of  the  body  of  the  half-delivered  child  lay  across  the  loins 
of  the  second,  and  was  thus  prevented  from  entering  the  brim.  I 
withdrew  the  right  hand,  and,  aft;er  reflecting  for  a  little,  introduced 
the  left  hand  along  the  spine  of  the  first  child  to  the  nates,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  dragging  its  body  into  the  pelvis,  but  all  advance  was 
ag^  stopped.  Anticipating  the  necessity  of  turning  the  second 
child,  I  seized  and  dragged  its  limbs  along  with  the  still  undelivered 
limbs  of  the  first  child,  and  at  last,  aft;er  many  efforts,  succeeded  in 
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completing  the  delivery  at  half-past  twelve  p.  m.,  the  two  in£uitB 
revolving,  as  it  were  upon  their  common  sternum,  around  the  aym- 
physis  pubis  of  the  mother.  From  the  first  application  of  the  for- 
ceps to  the  completion  of  delivery,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  mi- 
nutes elapsed.  The  first  child  having  the  harelip,  was  alive,  and 
lived  eighteen  hours.  The  second  was  bom  dead.  They  were  of 
full  size,  eighteen  inches  long,  and,  on  the  whole,  well-formed.  The 
mother  made  a  good  recovery." 

The  preceding  case  is  most  interesting  oh^tetricaJly^  from  the  ac- 
curate description  of  the  mechanism  of  the  delivery  as  described  by 
Dr.  Lyell — ^there  being  few  details  yet  on  record  of  the  mechanism 
of  parturition  in  instances  of  double  monstrosity.  The  practice 
adopted  by  Dr.  Lyell  seems  the  very  best  that  could  possibly  have 
been  adopted  under  the  circumstances.  The  wonder  is,  the  fre- 
quency with  which  double  monsters  have  been  bom  without  ahnost 
a  mother  ever  being  lost  in  consequence  of  this  complication.  In 
most  cases,  the  foetuses  seem  to  overlap,  and  adapt  themselves  to 
the  inequalities  of,  each  other ;  and,  when  turning  or  extraction  by 
the  feet  is  adopted,  it  is  usually  found  that  pulling  by  the  feet  of 
one  body — after  all  the  four  are  down — is  preferable,  as  the  one  body 
is  thus  allowed  to  overlap  the  other,  and  the  head  of  the  first  child, 
for  instance,  to  be  pulled  down,  and  adapted  to  the  neck  of  the 
second,  so  far  very  greatly  saving  size  and  space. 

The  case  is  interesting  pht/sioloffieallyy  from  one  of  the  children 
having  survived  for  eighteen  hours  after  birth.  Isidore  St  Hilaire 
cites  five  or  six  cases  of  Stemopage  monstrosity,  as  the  whole  yet 
reported  by  different  authors ;  and  Otto*  has  more  lately  described 
nine  additional  instances ;  but  in  only  one  known  example  did  any 
of  the  children  survive  its  birth.  This  exceptional  case  is  described 
by  Beaussier,'  who  states  that  one  of  the  foetuses  was  dead  bom,  but 
the  other  lived  sufficiently  long  for  the  malformed  being  to  be  carried 
to  church  for  baptism.  The  possibility  of  the  survival  of  either  of 
the  two  children  after  birth,  has,  in  almost  all  cases,  been  prevented 
by  the  hearts  of  the  two  foetuses  being  more  or  less  conjoined 
and  ftised  together,  and  by  their  intercommunicating  by  one  or 
more  cavities.  In  one  instance  recorded  by  XJccelli,*  the  hearts  were 
separate,  but  of  unequal  size.  In  Dr.  Lyell's  monstrosity — though 
the  two  hearts  lay  in  a  common  pericardium,  they  presented  this 
rare  peculiarity,  that  they  were  quite  distinct  from  each  other,  of  the 
same  size,  perfect  in  their  individual  anatomical  formation,  and  con- 

>  MoDStrorum  Sexcentonun  Deaoriptio,  p.  172,  &c  'Journal  de  M^ecine,&c.,  for  1770,  p.  0. 
*  Memor.  dell.  Societa  Italiana,  torn.  xi.  p.  123. 
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sequently  i)erfect  also  and  independent  so  fer  as  regarded  their  phy- 
sioIogiciJ  action* 


HEPATA  SUCCENTURIATA/ 

(Fiom  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Feb.  1855,  p.  179.) 

Cases  of  malfonnation  in  which  there  exist  small  additional 
^leens,  or  speen-lobes,  are  sometimes  met  with.  Instances  of  ana- 
logous malformations  of  the  liver  are  infinitely  more  rare.  I  lately 
found  a  specimen  of  additional  or  accessory  hepatic  lobes,  more 
marked  and  complete,  I  believe,  than  has  been  described  in  any  of 
the  very  few  cases  hitherto  mentioned  by  antiiors.  It  occurred  in  a 
fetus  which  I  dissected  with  Dr.  M'Cowan. 

The  child  was  bom  with  a  large  umbilical  hernia  or  abdominal 
extroversion.  The  umbilical  cord  was  provided  with  only  one 
arteiy.  The  mass  of  the  liver  was  of  the  ordinary  size ;  but  two  addi- 
tional lobes  projected  from  its  anterior  edge,  and  were  affixed  to  the 
inner  surfiu^e  of  the  abdominal  walls.  These  two  additional  lobes 
were  flat  and  button-shaped,  being  each  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence. 
They  were  connected  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  liver  by  pro- 
longations or  thin  bands  of  tissue,  the  thickness  of  whip-cord,  and 
about  an  inch  long.  On  microscopic  examination  by  Dr.  Priestley, 
fliey  were  found  to  consist  of  hepatic  lobules,  identical  in  general 
conformation  and  structure  with  those  of  the  liver  itself. 

The  supernumerary  lobes  seemed,  in  fact,  like  two  small  portions 
of  the  liver  which  had  become  morbidly  adherent  during  develop- 
ment to  the  opposite  peritoneum,  and  been  gradually  drawn  out 
and  pediculated,  during  the  further  growth  of  the  parts.  The  intes- 
tines were  also  in  several  parts  morbidly  and  firmly  adherent  to  the 
abdominal  peritoneum. 

The  case  was  probably  an  illustration  of  the  origin  or  commence- 
ment of  some  malformations,  in  the  results  or  effects  of  peritoneal 
inflammation  and  inflammatory  adhesions  in  the  early  foetus.' 


HERMAPHRODITISM- 

(From  the  Cydopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  1839,  toI.  ii.  p.  684.) 

Hermaphboditism,  or  Hermaphrodism  ;^  Hermaphrodma ;    an- 

*  Extracted  from  Proceedings  of  the  Edinburgh  Obstetric  Society,  session  xiL 

'  See  a  preceding  discnssion  on  this  point  at  p.  191. 

'  From  the  well-known  mythological  fable  of  the  union  into  one,  of  the  bodies  of  Herma- 
phrodiiis,  the  son  of  EVfiiK,  Mtrcury,  and  A^po^n?,  Venui,  and  the  nymph  Salmacis. — See  Ovid^s 
Metamorphoses,  lib.  iv.  lab.  8. 
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drogyrmme^  gynandrume ;  hermaphroditismey  Ac,  of  the  Frendb; 
ermaphrodismo  of  the  Italians ;  Ztoitterbildung  of  the  Germans,  4e. 

Many  different  definitions  of  hermaphroditism,  and  aknoet  an 
equal  number  of  different  classifications  of  the  malformations  usoidly 
comprehended  under  it,  have  been  proposed  by  the  various  authors^ 
ancient  and  modem,  who  have  directed  their  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject. Without  stopping  to  discuss  the  merits  or  errors  of  these 
definitions  and  classifications,  and  without  inquiring  as  some  have 
done,  into  the  propriety  of  the  word  itself,  we  shall  c(mtent  otuv 
selves  with  stating  that,  under  it,  as  a  convenient  generic  term, 
we  purpose  in  the  present  article  to  include  an  account — 1st,  of 
some  varieties  of  malformation  in  which  the  genital  organs  and 
general  sexual  configuration  of  one  sex  approach,  from  imperfect  or 
anormal  development,  to  those  of  the  opposite;  and  2d,  of  other 
varieties  of  malformation,  in  which  there  actually  coexist  upon  the 
body  of  the  same  individual,  more  or  fewer  of  the  genital  organs 
and  distinctive  sexual  characters  both  of  the  male  and  female. 

To  separate  from  one  another,  by  as  strong  a  line  as  possible,  the 
two  distinct  varieties  of  hermaphroditic  malformation  marked  out  in 
this  definition,  we  shall  divide  hermaphroditic  malformations,  con- 
sidered as  a  class,  in  the  two  orders  of  Spuriotu  and  Tnu  ;  the  spu- 
rious comprehending  such  malformations  of  the  genital  organs  of 
one  sex  as  make  these  organs  approximate  in  appearance  and  form 
to  those  of  the  opposite  sexual  type ;  and  the  order,  again,  of  trae 
hermaphroditism  including  under  itself  all  cases  in  which  there  is 
an  actual  mixture  or  blending  together  upon  the  same  individual 
of  more  or  fewer  of  both  the  male  and  female  organs. 

Spurious  hermaphroditism  may  occur  either  in  the  male  or  femide ; 
that  is,  tliere  may  be,  from  malformation  of  the  external  sexual 
organs,  an  appearance  of  hermaphroditism  in  persons  actually  of 
the  female  sex,  or  from  a  similar  cause  there  maybe  an  appearance 
of  hermaphroditism  in  persons  actually  of  the  male  sex.  The  dif> 
ferences  derived  from  the  diversity  of  sex  in  which  spurious  herma- 
phroditism occurs,  and  the  particular  varieties  of  nutlfi>rmation  in 
each  sex  which  may  give  rise  to  it,  will  serve  as  bases  on  which  we 
shall  found  some  frirther  subdivisions  of  this  order. 

True  hermaphroditism,  as  above  defined,  comprehends  also,  as 
will  afterwards  be  more  particularly  shown,  several  very  distinct 
varieties  of  malformation.  If  we  conceive  for  a  moment  all  the 
reproductive  organs  to  be  placed  on  a  vertical  plane,  as  we  may 
suppose  them  to  be,  though  not  with  strict  correctness,  in  the  human 
body  when  in  the  erect  posture,  we  shall  find  that  the  principle  of 
these  varieties  may  be  all  referred  to  three  sets  of  cases : — ^Ist,  those 
in  which,  if  we  draw  a  vertical  median  line  through  this  supposed 
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plane,  the  two  lateral  lialves  are  seen  to  present  organs  differing  in 
this  respect,  that  they  belong  to  opposite  sexual  types ;  2d,  others 
in  which,  if  we  bisect  the  same  plane  by  a  transverse  horizontal 
Ime,  there  exist  organs  of  a  different  sex  in  the  upper  from  those 
present  in  the  lower  segment ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  which  the 
internal  genital  organs  belong  to  one  sex,  and  the  external  to 
fmother.  In  the  two  preceding  classes  of  cases  there  is  not  neces- 
ttrily,  as  we  shall  afterwards  more  folly  point  out,  any  malformation 
by  duflieity  in  the  sexual  apparatus  of  the  malformed  individual ; 
there  is  only  one  set  of  sexual  organs  present,  but  in  some  parts 
these  organs  are  formed  upon  the  male,  and  in  others  upon  the 
female  type.  In  the  8d,  and  remaining,  set  of  cases,  however,  there 
is  really  present,  to  a  greater  or  less,  though  most  generally  only  to 
a  very  partial,  extent,  a  double  set  of  sexual  organs,  having  oppo- 
fflte  sexual  characters,  so  that  upon  the  same  body,  and  usuaUy  upon 
the  same  side,  or  upon  the  same  vertical  line  in  our  supposed  plane, 
we  find  coexisting  two  or  more  of  the  analogous  organs  of  the  two 
sexes.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  we  shall  consider  the  cases  of 
true  hermaphroditic  malformation  under  the  three  corresponding 
divisions  of — 1st,  lateral;  2d,  transvene;  and  8d,  vertical,  or,  more 
properly,  double  or  complex  hermaphrodUwn ;  and  each  of  these 
genera  will  admit  of  some  forther  convenient  subdivisions.  But 
the  mode  in  which  we  propose  to  classify  and  consider  the  subject 
will  probably  be  at  once  more  accurately  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing table,  than  from  any  more  lengthened  remarks  upon  it  in  the 
present  place. 

CliUtifieaUon  of  Hermaphroditie  MailformatioM. 


Hermaphroditism. -< 


Spurious. 


In 
the  Female. 


lu  the  Male. 


Tiue. . . 


Lateral. 


(  From  excessive  development  of  the  clitoris, 

\     &c. 

(  From  prolapsus  of  the  uterus. 

'  From  extroversion  of  the  urinary  bladder. 
^  From  adhesion  of  the  penis  to  the  scrotum. 
(  From  hypospadiac  fissure  of  the  urethra,  &c. 

(  Testis  on  the  right,  and  ovary  on  the  left  side. 
\  Testis  on  the  left,  and  ovary  on  the  right  side. 


Transverse   J  External  sexual  organs  female,  internal  male. 
*  (  External  sexual  organs  male,  internal  female. 


Vertical  or 
Double. 


Ovaries  and  an  imperfect  uterus,  w|th  male 
vesiculee  seminales ,  and  rudiments  of  vasa 
deferentia. 

Testicles,  vasa  deferentia,  and  vesiculsB  semi- 
nales, with  an  imperfect  female  uterus  and 
its  appendages. 

Ovaries  and  testicles  coexisting  on  one  or 
both  sides,  &C. 


In  commenting  upon  and  illustrating  the  different  varieties  of 
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hermapliroditismy  in  the  particular  order  in  whicli  they  are  placed 
in  the  above  table,  we  shall,  we  believe,  by  following  that  order,  be 
able  to  take  a  graduated,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  correct  and  com- 
prehensive  view  of  the  subject,  beginning  with  the  more  simple, 
and  ending  with  the  more  complex  and  complete  species  of  henna* 
phroditic  malformation,  as  seen  in  the  primaiy  sexual  characters,  or 
the  structure  of  the  genital  parts  themselves.  We  shall  then  coii- 
sider  at  some  length  the  curious  and  important  physiological  sub- 
ject of  hermaphroditism  as  manifested  in  the  secondary  sexual  cha> 
racters  of  the  system.  After  having  done  so,  we  shall  endeavor  to 
show  how  far  the  diversified  forms  of  hermaphroditic  malformation 
can  be  explained  upon  our  present  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  develop- 
ment ;  point  out  the  actual  anatomical  and  physiological  degree  of 
sexual  duplicity  which  is  liable  to  occur,  and  the  numerous  fEtUacies 
with  which  the  determination  of  this  question  in  individual  cases  ia 
surrounded;  and  lastly,  in  conclusion,  we  shall  offer  some  general 
observations  upon  the  causes,  &c.,  of  this  class  of  abnormal  forma- 
tions. 


A. — SPURIOUS  HERMAPHRODITISM  IK  THE  FEMALE. 

There  are  two  circumstances  in  the  conformation  of  the  genital 
organs  of  the  female,  the  existence  of  each  of  which  has  occasion- 
ally given  rise  to  doubts  and  errors  with  regard  to  the  true  sex  of 
the  individual  on  whom  they  were  found — namely,  Ist,  a  pretemata- 
rally  large  size  of  the  clitoris ;  and  2d,  a  prolapsus  of  the  uterus ; 
the  enlarged  clitoris  in  the  one  case,  and  the  protruded  uterus  in 
the  other,  having  been  repeatedly  mistaken  for  the  male  penis. 

1.  Abnormal  development  or  magnitude  of  the  elitorii. — In  the 
earlier  months  of  intraruterine  life  the  clitoris  of  the  human  female 
is  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  equal  in  size  to  the  penis  of  the  male 
foetus ;  and  at  birth  it  is  still  relatively  of  very  considerable  dimen- 
sions. From  that  period,  however,  it  ceases  to  grow  in  an  equal 
ratio  with  the  other  external  genital  parts,  so  that  at  puberty  it  is, 
as  a  general  law,  found  not  to  exceed  six  or  eight  lines  in  length. 
But  in  some  exceptional  instances  the  clitoris  is  observed  to  retain 
up  to  adult  age  more  or  less  of  tiiat  greater  proportionate  degree  of 
development  which  is  presented  in  the  embryo  of  the  third  and 
fourth  month,  thus  exhibiting  in  a  persistent  form  the  transitoiy 
type  of  structure  belonging  to  the  earlier  stages  of  foetal  life.  In 
some  instances  where  this  occurs,  the  resemblance  of  the  external 
female  to  the  external  male  parts  is  occasionally  considerably  in- 
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creased  by  the  apparent  absence  of  the  nymphee.  Osiander'  en- 
deavored to  show  that  at  the  third  or  fourth  month  of  foetal  life  the 
nymphfie  are  very  imperfect,  and  so  very  small  as  not  to  be  easily 
observed.  Meckel,*  however,  has  pointed  out  that  these  organs  are 
not  in  reality  of  a  small  size  at  tiiat  time,  but  they  are  liable  to 
escape  observation  from  the  folds  of  skin  of  which  they  consist, 
maidng,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  a  perfectly  continuous  membrane 
with  the  prepuce  of  the  clitoris,  and  forming  indeed,  in  their  origin, 
only  one  common  mass  with  tins  latter  body.  When  the  ulterior 
changes,  therefore,  which  these  parts  ought  to  undergo  in  the 
natural  course  of  development  in  the  latter  stages  of  foetal  existence, 
we  suspended  or  arrested  from  about  the  end  of  the  third  month, 
fliere  may  not  only  coexist  with  the  enlarged  clitoris  an  apparent 
want  of  nymphse,  but  the  resemblance  of  the  female  to  the  male 
parts  may  be  still  further  increased  by  the  persistence  of  the  original 
intimate  connection  of  the  nymphae  with  the  prepuce  and  body  of 
the  clitoris,  and  by  the  consequently  continuous  coating  of  4ntegu- 
ments,  as  well  as  tiie  greater  size  and  firmness  of  this  organ. 

Excessive  size  of  the  clitoris  would  seem  to  be  much  less  common 
among  the  natives  of  cold  and  temperate  than  among  those  of 
warm  countries.  The  frequency  of  it  in  the  climate  of  Arabia  may 
be  surmised  from  the  fact,  of  directions  having  been  left  by  Albu- 
casis  and  other  surgeons  of  that  country,  for  the  amputation  of  the 
oigan ;  an  operation  which  ^tius  and  Paulus  ^ginetus  describe  as 
also  practised  among  the  Egyptians.  According  to  the  more 
modem  observations  of  Niebuhr^  and  Sonnini,*  circumcision  would 
seem  to  be  still  practised  upon  the  females  of  that  country. 

This  variety  of  conformation  of  the  female  parts  appears  to  have 
been  well  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  several  of  their  authors 
have  mentioned  the  women  so  constituted  under  the  names  of 
rptfiai€<:  and  sratpi<nptat^  a  class  in  which  the  celebrated  poetess  Sappho 
(maseula  Sappho)  is  well  known  to  have  been  included.  Martial, 
TertoUian,  and  other  Roman  authors,  have  noticed  the  same  malfor- 
niation  {fiiccUrieeSy  eonfrieatricei)^  and  have  alluded  to  the  depravity 
to  which  it  led.' 

*  Abhandlungen  nber  die  Soheidenklappe,  in  Denkwnrdigkeiten  fUr  die  Heilkunde,  Bd.  ii. 
pp.  4-6.  >  Manuel  d'Anat  Gen.,  torn.  in.  p.  666. 

*  BMchreibnng  von  Arabien,  s.  77. 

*  Voyage  dans  la  Hante  et  Bassa  Egypte,  torn.  ii.  p.  37. 

'Mart  Epigr.  lib.  i.  ep.  91 ;  see  also  lib.  viiL  ep.  66.  The  frequency  of  this  crime  in  the 
tt^nt  gentile  world  may  be  inferred  from  the  pointed  manner  in  which  the  Apostle  Paul 
•Qndes  to  it,  Bomans,  chap.  i.  26.  In  Greece  it  was  in  some  places  forbidden  by  law,  and 
in  others,  as  in  Crete,  tolerated  by  the  state.  Seneca,  in  his  95th  ep.  when  speaking  of  the 
^lavity  of  the  women  of  his  own  age,  remarks,  *^  non  mutata  foeminarum  natura,  sed  vita 
CA. .  .  .  Libidine  vero,  nee  maribus  quidem  cednnt  pati  natas.  Dii  illas  deseque  male  per- 
d<ot,8deo  perversum  commentae  genus  impudicitite  viros  ineunt"    Op.  Om.  Genev.  1065. 
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The  dimensions  which  the  clitoris  occasionally  presents  are  sndi 
as  to  render  it,  in  respect  of  size  alone,  not  unlike  the  male  penis. 
It  is  not  unfrequently  found  of  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  but 
sometimes  it  is  seen  five  and  six  inches  long.  Dr.  Clarke  firequenir 
ly  found  the  organ  an  inch  long,  and  thick  in  proportion,  among 
the  Ibbo  and  Mandigo  women.' 

Haller*  and  Arnaud^  have  collected  numerous  instances  of  preter- 
natural size  of  the  clitoris.  The  former  author  alludes,  among 
others,  to  two  cases  in  which  the  organ  was  stated  to  have  been 
seven  inches  in  length ;  and  to  another,  mentioned  by  Chabart,  in 


p.  787.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  in  his  Peedagogus,  exposes  the  same  vice :  **  et  contxa  i 
ram  fceminsB,  viros  agunt  (avSpt^orrai)  et  nubunt  et  etenim  uxores  dacunt."  Also  Atbenaus, 
Deipnosoph,  lib.  xiii.  p.  605.  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  Second  Apology,  makes  a  still  broader 
accusation.  This  author  lived  in  the  second  century,  and  in  declaiming  against  the  Tices  of 
that  licentious  age,  he  alleges  that  multitudes  of  boys,  females,  and  hermaphrodites  (andr^ 
gyni  ambigvi  texut)  "  nefandi  piaculi  grati&  per  nationem  omnem  prostant"  Op.  Om.  C6L 
1686,  p.  70.  See  also  Marcus  Antoninus,  De  Seipso,  ed.  Gatakeri,  Cambr.  1652,  lib.  iiL 
note  at  the  end  by  Gatakar.  On  the  extent,  among  the  ancients,  of  the  vices  above  alluded 
to,  see  Meiner^s  Geschichte  des  Verfalls  der  Sitten  und  der  Staatsverfassirag  der  ROmef; 
Leipzig,  1791;  Neander's  Denkwurdigkeiten,  Bd.  i.  s.  143;  Professor  Tholuck's,  of  Halle, 
Exposition  of  St.  Paulas  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  the  Edinburgh  Bihf^l  Cabinet,  voL  v.  p^ 
102,  and  in  an  Essay  on  the  licentious  vices,  &c.,  of  the  ancients,  transWed  into  Robinson's 
American  Biblical  Repository,  vol.  ii.  p.  441.  In  the  essay  last  referred  to,  Tholuck  inci- 
dentally mentions  (p.  422),  that  the  Deity  Mitra  (Mithras  of  the  ancient  Persians)  was 
hermaphrodite.  For  our  own  part,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  many  of  the  idols  of  tlw 
heathenish  mjrthology  of  Asia  could  be  traced  to  the  deification  of  various  monstrosities  in 
man  and  quadrupeds.  (See  the  figures  of  these  idols  pcutim  in  CoIeman^s  Mythology  of 
the  Hindus,  Lond.  1832 ;  and  Upham's  History  and  Doctrine  of  Budhism,  Lond.  1829.)  h 
is  perhaps  not  unworthy  of  notice  that  the  Jewish  Talmudists,  taking  the  Hebrew  noun  is 
the  Pentateuch  answering  to  man  in  its  individual  and  not  in  its  collective  sense,  considered 
fVom  Genesis,  chap.  i.  v.  21,  that  our  original  progenitor  was  hermaphrodite.  (See  Jus  Tal- 
mud. Cod.  Erwin.,  c.  2 ;  Heidegg.  Hist.  Patriarch.,  torn.  i.  128 ;  C.  Banhin,  De  Monstroram 
Natur&,  &c.,  lib.  i.  c.  24;  and  Arnand's  Mdmoire,  p.  249.)  It  is  further  interesting  to  remark 
that  Plato,  in  his  Symposion,  introduces  Aristophanes  as  holding  the  same  opinion.  **  Tbe 
ancient  nature,"  he  observes,  "  of  men,  was  not  as  it  now  is,  but  very  difierent;  ibr  then  ha 
was  androgynous  both  in  form  and  name  (ov^poyoMy  xat  ttiog  xai  evo/ia.)"  Probably  from  die 
licentious  purposes  alluded  to  by  Justin  Martyr,  or  from  the  weak  and  imbecile  character  of 
hermaphrodite  individuals,  the  word  uySpoyvvs  came  in  latter  times  to  signify  efleminate  and 
luxurious.  The  ancient  lexicographer  Hesychius  gives  it  this  meaning;  and  Theodore^  in 
his  Therap.,  specdcs  of  Bacchus  as  being  licentious,  efleminate,  and  androgynous— (ywvqp 

1  Home's  Comp.  Anat.  vol.  iiL  p.  317.  On  the  peculiarities  of  the  external  genital  oigant 
in  various  African  tribes,  see  a  learned  paper  by  Prof.  Muller  in  his  Archiv  fur  Anally 
mie  for  1834.  Heft  iv.  s.  319,  with  ample  references  to  the  observations  and  opinions  of 
Levaillant,  Barrow,  Peron,  Lesner,  Lichtenstein,  Burchel,  Somerville,  &c.  See  also  Otto,  in 
his  Neue  Seltene  Beobachtungen  zur  Anatomie,  p.  135,  showing  the  very  prominent  external 
female  parts  of  diflferent  African  tribes  to  consist  differently — 1,  of  enlarged  nymphse^  2,  of 
enlarged  labia,  and  3,  of  the  enlarged  clitoris.  '  El  Phys.  tom.  vii.  part  iL  pp.  8l-A» 

*  Ddssertation  snr  les  Hermaphrodites,  p.  372.  See  also  Homberg,  De  Exoreaoentii,  Q^ 
toridis  nimift,  Jena,  1671 ;  Tronchin,  De  Clitoride,  Lvgd.  1736;  and  Ploucqnet's  litecatma 
Medica,  art  Clitoris  Magna,  tom.  i.  p.  299. 
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whicfa  it  wfto  alleged  to  have  been  twelve  inehes — a  size  which  we 
can  only  conceive  to  have  been  the  result  of  disease. 

When  the  female  clitoris  is  increased  greatly  in  size,  it  is  not 
wondeifdl  that  it  should  be  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  male  penis 
—the  female  organ  in  the  Mammalia  naturally  differing  from  the 
male  only  in  regard  to  its  smaller  dimensions,  its  not  being  perforated 
by  the  urethra,  and  its  wanting  the  corpus  spongiosum — a  peculiarity 
erf  defect  of  structure  that  exists  as  the  natural  type  of  formation 
in  the  penis  of  male  reptiles.  In  the  human  subject,  the  organs  are 
composed  internally  of  the  same  kind  of  erectile  tissue,  and  when 
we  descend  in  the  animal  scale,  and  examine  their  relations  in  the 
nude  and  female  of  the  same  species,  we  find  some  still  more  strik- 
ing analogical  peculiarities  of  structure.  Thus,  in  several  of  the 
Camivora  and  Bodentia,  as  in  the  lioness,  cat,  raccoon,  bear,  marmot, 
&C.,  the  clitoris  contains  a  small  bone  like  that  belonging  to  the  penis 
of  the  male  of  the  same  species ;  and  amongst  the  Monotremata  and 
Marsapiata,  the  clitoris  of  the  female,  like  the  penis  of  the  male,  is 
Bonnounted  by  a  bifid  glans.  In  a  species  of  lemur  {Loris  gracUi$y 
or  Stenops  tardigradus\  the  clitoris  is  of  a  very  large  size ;  and  the 
urethra,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Daubenton,*  runs  forward  and 
opens  at  its  anterior  extremity  between  the  branches  of  its  glans, 
imitating,  in  this  point  of  structure,  the  penis  of  the  male  among 
the  Mammalia. 

In  the  human  subject  the  mere  enlargement  of  the  clitoris  alone 
baa  seldom  of  itself  given  rise  to  errors  with  regard  to  the  sex  of 
the  individual,  except  in  young  children ;  but  it  has  fi'equently  hap- 
pened that  along  with  it  other  minor  malformations  have  coexisted 
80  as  to  render  the  sexual  distinction  much  more  ambiguous.  In  wo- 
men possessing  this  peculiarity  of  structure  we  sometimes  observe, 
hf  instance,  the  clitoris  not  only  resembling  the  penis  in  size,  but 
it  has  an  indentation  at  the  point  of  the  glans,  imitating  the  orifice 
of  the  urethra ;  and  occasionally  the  glans  is  actually  perforated  to 
a  certain  extent  backwards,  or  the  body  of  the  clitoris  is  drilled 
more  or  less  imperfectly  with  a  canal  like  that  of  the  male  urethra, 
hi  other  instances  the  canal  and  orifice  of  the  female  vagina  are,  by 
an  excess  of  development  in  the  median  line  of  the  body,  much  con- 
tracted or  nearly  shut  up,  the  vulva  being  closed  by  a  strong  mem- 
brane or  hymen,  and  the  labia  cohering,  so  as  to  give  the  parts  a 
near  resemblance  to  the  united  or  closed  perineum  and  scrotum  of 
the  male.  Further,  in  one  or  two  very  rare  cases  which  have  been 
put  upon  record,  the  ovaries  and  Fallopian  tubes  seem  to  have  de- 
scended through  the  inguinal  rings  into  the  labia,  thus  giving  an  ap- 

'  Audibert,  Histoire  Nat  des  &ngef,  tab.  ii.  fig.  8. 
TOL.  n.  14 
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Fig.  14. 


pearance  of  the  presence  of  testicles ;  and  a  fallacy  seems  to  have 
occurred  in  some  cases  from  the  presence  of  roundish  masses  of  fisit 
in  this  situation,  simulating  more  or  less  the  same  male  organs* 

Besides,  it  often  happens  in  those  women  who  present  more  o? 
fewer  of  these  peculiarities  of  conformation  in  the  external  genital 
parts,  that  the  general  or  secondary  sexual  characters  of  the  female 
are  wanting,  or  developed  in  a  slighter  degree  than  natural,  owing 
prohabljto  the  malformations  of  the  external  organs  being  often 
combined  with  some  coexisting  anomalies  in  those  more  important 
internal  reproductive  organs,  the  healthy  structure  and  action  of 
which  at  the  time  of  puberty  appear  to  exercise  so  great  an  influ- 
ence on  the  development  of  the  peculiar  general  conformation  and 

moral  character  of  the  female.  Thus 
the  features  are  sometimes  hard,  the 
figure  and  gait  rather  masculine, 
the  mammae  slightly  developed,  the 
voice  is  deep-toned,  and  the  chin 
and  upper  lip  are  occasionally  cover- 
ed with  a  quantity  of  hair.  In  fiewjt, 
in  some  marked  cases  the  whole  ex- 
ternal character  approaches  to  that 
of  the  male,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, occupies  a  kind  of  neutral 
ground  between  that  of  the  two  sexes. 
Some  of  the  more  striking  examples 
of  this  first  variety  of  spurious  her- 
maphroditism in  the  female  will  sufiiciently  illustrate  the  above 
remarks. 

Dr.  Bamsbotham^  has  briefly  described  the  genital  parts  of  an  in- 
fant, that  was  christened  and  looked  upon  as  a  boy,  until  dissection 
after  death  showed  that  the  sex  was  actually  female.  The  uterus 
and  other  female  organs  (Fig.  14,  e  c)  were  present  and  apparently 
naturally  formed ;  but  the  clitoris,  5,  was  ftilly  as  large  as,  and  in 
appearance  closely  resembled,  the  penis  of  a  male  of  the  same  age. 
At  its  anterior  extremity  there  was  a  sulcus,  a,  which  was  not  the 
entrance  of  the  urethra,  but  terminated  in  a  cul-de-sac.* 


*  Medical  Gazette,  p.  184. 

*  la  Guy's  Hospital  Reports  for  1840,  p.  243,  there  is  a  succinct  account  and  excelteot 
drawings  of  a  case  of  this  variety  of  spurious  hermaphroditism.  Tlie  subject  was  an  aduh. 
The  ovaries  are  small ;  but  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  uterus  were  otherwise  normal.  The 
vagina,  about  three  inches  long,  entered  inferiorly  into  the  canal  of  the  urethra.  About  an 
inch  after  this  junction  the  urethra  opened  externally,  as  in  the  female ;  but  there  waa  no 
vulva.  The  labia  externa  were  united  together,  so  as  to  represent  a  scrotum,  and  projected 
on  each  side  as  if  they  contained  testes ;  on  dissection,  however,  these  prqjections  were 
found  merely  masses  of  fat    The  clitoris  was  elongated  to  two  inches,  and  proportiooaUj 
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Colnmbns^  and  De  GraaP  give  two  similar  examples  of  the  same 
form  of  sporioas  hermaphroditism  in  young  children,  in  which  the 
trae  sex  was  only  fully  ascertained  by  dissection  after  death.  In 
idation  to  the  cUtoris  in  the  case  described  by  Columbus,  that 
aathor  states  that  this  organ  was  ftimished  with  two  muscles  only, 
and  not  with  four,  as  in  the  perfect  female. 

Iq  a  reputed  hermaphrodite  woman,  Gallay^  found  after  death  the 
ditoris  to  be  three  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  three  inches  and  four 
lines  in  circumference.  The  glans  and  prepuce  were  well  developed. 
The  urethra  ran  as  in  man  through  the  body  of  the  penis  and 
its  glans.  The  labia,  nymph«,  vagina,  &c,,  were  natural,  and  the 
internal  female  organs,  the  ovaries.  Fallopian  tubes,  and  uterus, 
are  described  as  scirrhous.  This  woman  had  been  married,  but 
never  had  any  children ;  her  catamenia,  however,  had  been  very  re- 
gular. She  had  a  considerable  quantity  of  hair  upon  her  &ce,  and 
her  voice  was  harsh  and  masculine. 

In  a  child,  two  years  of  age,  Schneider,*  on  dissection  after  death, 
oooldfind  neither  the  labia  externa  nor  interna,  nor  any  trace  of  the 
ordinary  cleft  between  them.  The  clitoris  was  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  and  externally  resembled  most  perfectly  a  male  penis  furnished 
with  a  glans  and  prepuce ;  but  it  was  imperforate,  having  only  at 
its  anterior  extremity  a  small  spot  marking  the  situation  of  the 
q)ening  of  the  urethra  in  the  male.  Some  lines  below  there  was  an 
opening  by  which  the  urine  was  evacuated.  This  opening  formed 
the  entrance  to  the  vagina,  which  was  found  of  the  usual  length  and 
with  the  characteristic  rugae.  The  canal  of  the  urethra  was  found 
entering  its  roof,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  urine  was  always 
evacuated  very  slowly  and  by  drops  only,  from  the  external  opening. 
All  the  internal  female  sexual  organs  were  natural. 

M.  Beclard'  has  left  us  a  very  detailed  and  interesting  description 
of  an  example  of  spurious  hermaphroditism  referable  to  the  present 
variety,  and  exhibited  at  Paris  in  1814.  The  subject  of  the  case, 
Marie  Madeleine  Lefort,  was  at  that  time  sixteen  years  of  age. 
The  proportions  of  the  trunk  and  members,  and  of  the  shoulders 
and  pelvis,  and  the  conformation  and  dimensions  of  the  last  part  of 
the  body,  were  all  masculine ;  the  volume  of  the  larynx  also,  and 

increased  in  thickness;  its  glans  wns  large.    The  case  is  described  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 
Another  analogous  instance  with  an  autopsy  is  given  by  Dr.  Neill  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Hedical  Science  for  1851, p.  558.     All  the  internal  organs  were  female;  the  representative 
penis  was  five  inches  long ;  the  urogenital  opening  at  its  root  was  very  small. 
'  Dc  Re  Anatomicft,  lib.  xv.  p.  493. 

*  Op.  Om.  cap,  iii.  xv.,  or  De  roulierum  organis  gen.  inserv.,  with  a  plate. 

*  Amaud,  loc  cit  p.  309.  ^  JabrbQcher  der  Staatsarzneikunde,  1809,  8. 193. 

*  Bulletin  de  k&  Faculty  for  1815,  p.  273. 
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the  tone  of  the  voice,  were  those  of  an  adolescent  male ;  a  beard 
was  appearing  on  the  upper  lip,  chin,  and  region  of  the  parotids  ; 
some  hairs  were  growing  in  the  areola  around  the  nipple ;  and  the 
mammse  were  of  a  moderate  size.  The  inferior  extremities  were 
furnished  with  an  abundance  of  long  hard  hairs.  'Hie  symphysis 
pubis  was  elongated  as  in  man ;  the  mons  veneris  rounded,  and  the 
labia  externa  were  covered  with  hair.  The  clitoris  was  10  J  (?)  inches 
(27  centimetres)  in  length  when  at  rest,  but  somewhat  more  when 
erect;  its  glans  was  imperforate,  and  covered,  in  three-fourths  of  its 
circumference,  with  a  mobOe  prepuce.  The  body  of  this  enlm^ged 
clitoris  was  furnished  inferiorly  with  an  imperfect  canal,  which  pro- 
duced a  depression  in  it,  instead  of  that  prominence  of  this  part 
w]iich  exists  in  the  male  penis.  This  canal  was  pierced  along  its 
under  surface  and  median  line  by  five  small  holes,  capable  of  admit- 
ting a  small  stylet ;  and  one  or  more  similar  apertures  seemed  to 
exist  in  it  after  it  passed  backwards  within  the  vagina.  The  labia 
were  narrow  and  short,  and  the  vulva  or  sulcus  between  them  were 
superficial,  being  blocked  up  by  a  dense  membrane,  which,  und^ 
the  pressure  of  the  finger,  felt  as  if  stretched  towards  the  anna  over 
a  cavity.  At  its  anterior  part,  or  below  the  clitoris,  there  was  an 
opcQing  capable  of  admitting  a  sound  of  moderate  size,  and  this 
sound  could  be  made  to  pass  backwards  behind  the  membrane 
dosing  the  vulva,  which,  when  felt  between  the  point  of  the  instru- 
ment and  the  finger,*  seemed  about  twice  as  thick  as  the  skin.  The 
urine  was  passed  by  this  opening,  and  also,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  individual  herself,  through  the  cribriform  holes  in  the  canal 
extending  along  the  inferior  surfiwe  of  the  urethra.  By  the  same 
opening  the  menstrual  fluid  escaped,  as  Beclard  ascertained  on  one 
occasion  by  personal  examination.  She  had  menstruated  regularly 
from  the  age  of  eight  years,  considered  herself  a  female,  and  preferred 
the  society  of  men. 

In  this  interesting  case,  we  have  present  all  the  secondary  sexual 
characters  of  the  male,  with  some  of  the  female  genital  organs  de- 
veloped in  so  excessive  a  degree  as  to  approach  in  severd  points 
their  more  perfect  structure  in  man.  The  impossibility,  however, 
as  mentioned  by  Beclard,  of  finding  any  bodies  like  testicles  in  tlie 
labia,  or  in  the  course  of  the  inguinal  canals,  and  more  particularly 
the  well-ascertained  fact  of  the  individual  menstruating,  can  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  her  sex.  The  perforation  of  the  enlarged 
clitoris  by  the  imperfect  urethra  is  interesting,  when  compared  with 
the  peculiarities,  that  we  have  formerly  alluded  to,  of  this  part  in 
the  female  Loris,  as  pointing  out — ^what  we  have  so  often  occasion  to 
observe  in  human  monstrosities — ^a  type  of  structure  assumed  by  a 
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malfonned  organ  similar  to  the  nor- 
maltypeofstructureofthe  same  organ  **' 

in  some  of  the  inferior  animals. 

Amand^  has  represented  and  de- 
scribed at  great  length  an  interesting 
example  of  hermaphroditic  malforma- 
tion that  seems  referable  to  the  head 
of  sporions  hermaphroditism  in  the 
female,  although  there  are  two  cir- 
eamstances  in  the  history  of  the  case 
which  have  led  some  authors  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  this  opinion ;  and  the 
opportunity  that  was  aftbrded  of  as- 
certaining the  true  structure  of  the  parts  after  death  was  unfortu- 
nately lost  through  carelessness  and  neglect  The  subject  of  the 
malformation,  aged  85,  passed  in  society  for  a  female,  and  came  to 
Amaud  complaining  of  a  small  tumor  (Fig.  15,  e)  in  the  right  groin 
which  had  much  incommoded  her  during  her  whole  life.  On  ex- 
amining this  body,  Amaud  was  led  to  believe  that  it  was  a  testicle, 
and  he  found  a  similar  tumor,/,  situated  nearer  the  inguinal  ring 
on  the  left  side.  The  bags  that  contained  them  represented  very 
exactly  the  labia  externa.  The  clitoris,  a,  was  two  inches  and  nine 
Unes  in  length,  and  placed  between  the  labia  at  their  upper  angle. 
The  glans,  5,  was  well  formed,  and,  though  imperforate  at  its  extre- 
mity, it  presented  a  small  depression  wldch  ran  backwards  along 
the  whole  inferior  border  of  the  clitoris,  indicating  the  situation  of 
a  collapsed  urethral  canal,  that  seemed  pervious  for  some  length 
at  its  posterior  part,  as  it  became  distended  when  the  patient  eva- 
cuated the  bladder.  The  orifice,  <?,  however,  from  which  the  urine 
actually  flowed,  occupied  the  situation  in  which  it  exists  in  the  per- 
fectly formed  female.  There  was  not  any  vaginal  opening,  and  the 
individual  menstruated  per  anum.  At  each  menstrual  period  a 
tomor,  dy  always  appeared  in  the  perineum,  which  gradually  in- 
creased in  size,  becoming,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days,  as 
large  as  a  small  hen's  egg.  When  the  perineal  tumor  had  reached 
this  size,  blood  began  to  flow  from  the  anus,  although  no  hemor- 
rhoids or  other  disease  of  the  bowel  was  present.  At  these  periods 
the  individual  had  often  experienced  very  alarming  symptoms,  and 
in  order  to  avert  these,  Amaud  was  induced  to  make  an  opening 
mto  the  soft  yielding  space  at  which  the  perineal  tumor  above 
alluded  to  appeared  ;"and  at  a  considerable  depth  he  found  a  cavity, 
two  inches  in  circumference,  and  about  two  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
having  projecting  into  it  at  one  point  an  eminence  which  was  sup- 

*  Dissertation  sur  lea  Hermaphrodites,  p.  265,  pi.  x. 
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posed  from  its  situation  to  be  possibly  the  os  uteri.  At  the  next 
period  the  menstrual  fluid  came  entirely  by  the  artificial  perineal 
opening,  and  the  usual  severe  attendant  symptoms  did  not  supervene. 
From  inattention,  however,  to  the  use  of  the  tent,  the  opening  was 
allowed  to  become  completely  shut,  so  that  at  the  sixth  return  of 
the  menses  they  flowed  again  by  the  anus,  and  were  accompanied 
by  the  old  train  of  severe  symptoms.  The  individual  lived  for 
several  years  afterwards.  Her  conformation  of  body  was  remarka- 
ble. Her  skin  was  rough,  thick,  and  swarthy ;  she  had  a  soft  black 
beard  on  her  face ;  her  voice  was  coarse  and  masculine ;  her  chert 
narrow ;  her  mammse  were  flat  and  small ;  her  arms  lean  and  mu8> 
cular ;  her  hands  large,  and  her  fingers  of  very  considerable  length 
and  strength.  The  form,  in  fact,  of  the  upper  part  of  her  body  was 
masculine,  but  in  the  lower  part  the  female  conformation  predomi- 
nated. The  pelvis  was  wide  and  large,  the  os  pubis  very  elevated^ 
the  buttocks  large,  the  thighs  and  legs  round,  and  the  feet  smalL 

In  this  remarkable  instance,  if  we  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  conceive 
the  coexistence  of  some  of  the  internal  organs  of  both  sexes,  we 
must,  from  the  well-ascertained  &ct  of  the  menstrual  evacuations, 
allow  the  person  at  least  to  have  been  a  female.  In  that  case  we 
can  only  suppose  the  tumors  in  the  labia  to  be  the  ovaries  descended 
in  that  situation ;  and  to  the  same  excess  of  development  which  had 
produced  this  efiect,  we  may  attribute  the  closure  of  the  vaginal 
orifice,  and  the  formation  of  the  imperfect  urethral  canal  in  the 
body  of  the  clitoris. 

Spurious  hermaphroditism  from  preternatural  enlargement  of  the 
clitoris  has  been  recognized  among  some  of  the  lower  animala. 
Rudolphi^  has  noticed  a  mare  of  this  kind  that  had  a  clitoris  so 
large  as  almost  to  shut  up  the  entrance  into  the  vagina.  Leco<f 
has  detailed  the  case  of  a  calf,  which  Gurlf  believes  to  belong  to  the 
present  head.  If  either  testicles  nor  scrotum  were  observed  extern 
nally,  and  the  penis  or  enlarged  clitoris,  which  occupied  its  normal 
situation,  was  apparentiy  perforated  by  the  urethra,  and  crooked 
upwards,  so  as  to  throw  the  urine  in  that  direction.  Meiy^  showed 
by  dissection  the  true  sex  of  a  monkey,  the  length  of  whose  clitoris 
had  deceived  some  observers  with  regard  to  the  true  sex  of  the  ani- 
mal. The  enlarged  clitoris  was  ftirrowed  on  its  inferior  surfiEU^ 
The  clitoris  of  the  female  Quadrumana  is,  as  will  afterwards  be  more 
particularly  mentioned,  relatively  larger  than  in  the  human  subjecti 
and  retains  in  a  greater  degree  the  size  and  type  of  structure  of  this 
organ  in  the  embryo. 

*  Bemerkungen  auf  einer  Reise,  &c.,  Bd.  i.  s.  79.    See  also  a  oaae  figured  by  Rojach  in 
bis  Tbesaunis  Anat  lib.  viii.  No.  53.  *  Journ.  Prat  de  M6d.  Vet  1837,  p.  103. 

•  Lebrbuch  der  Pathol.  Anat  Bd.  ii.  s.  193.        «  Hist  de  TAcad.  1686,  torn,  i  p.  345. 
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We  may  here  farther  mention,  that,  as  pointed  out  by  Blnmen- 
bach^^  the  clitoris  and  orifice  of  the  urethra  are  placed  at  Bome  dis- 
tance from  the  vagina  and  in  fix>nt  of  it,  in  the  rat,  mouse,  hamster, 
&c  This  normal  structure  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  an 
hermaphroditic  malformation.' 

2«  Prolapsus  of  the  uterus. — It  may  at  first  appear  strange  that 
this  occurrence  should  ever  lead  to  any  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
sex  of  the  individual,  though  not  only  non-professional  observers, 
bat  even  the  most  intelligent  medical  men,  have  occasionally  been 
80  fiur  misled  by  the  similarity  of  the  protruded  organ  to  the  male 
penis,  as  to  mistake  a  female  for  a  male.  Of  this  circumstance  some 
curious  illustrations  are  on  record. 

M.  Veay,  physician  at  Toulouse,  has  inserted  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  London,'  a  brief  account  of  the  case  of  Marguerite 
Malause  or  Malaure,  who  was  entered  as  a  female  patient  in  the 
Toulouse  Hospital  in  1686.  Her  trunk,  face,  &c.,  presented  the 
general  configuration  of  a  female,  but  in  the  situation  of  the  vulva 
there  was  a  body  eight  inches  in  length  when  on  its  fullest  stretch, 
and  resembling  a  perfectiy  formed  male  penis  in  all  respects,  except 
in  not  being  provided  with  a  prepuce.  Through  the  canal  perforat- 
ing this  body  she  was  alleged  to  evacuate  her  urine,  and  fi*om  its 
orifice  M.  Veay  had  himself  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  menstrual 
fluid  flow.  After  being  examined  by  several  physicians  she  was 
pronounced  to  be  more  male  than  female,  and  ordered  by  the  civil 
authorities  to  exchange  the  name  of  Marguerite  for  that  of  Amaud, 
and  to  wear  male  attire.  In  1698  she  visited  Paris  in  her  male 
habiliments,  and  reputed  herself  endowed  with  the  powers  of  both 
sexes.  The  Parisian  physicians  and  surgeons  who  examined  her, 
seem  all  to  have  accorded  in  opinion  with  the  fiiculty  of  Toulouse, 
until  M.  Saviard^  saw  her,  and  detected  the  supposed  penis  to  be 
merely  the  prolapsed  uterus.  He  reduced  the  protruded  organ,  and 
cored  the  patient.  Upon  the  enigma  of  her  hermaphroditism  being 
thus  solved,  she  was  permitted  by  the  king,  at  her  own  request,  to 
assume  again  her  female  name  and  dress. 

Sir  E.  Home^  detected  a  case  of  reputed  hermaphroditism  of  the 
same  description  as  the  last,  in  a  French  woman,  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  who  exhibited  herself  in  London,  and  pretended  to  have  the 
powers  of  a  male.  The  cervix  uteri  was  uncommonly  narrow,  and 
projected  several  inches  beyond  the  external  opening  of  the  vagina. 
The  everted  mucous  surface  of  the  vagina  had,  from  constant  expo- 

>  Camp.  Anat  p.  335.  '  Doebel,  in  Not.  Liter.  Maris  Balthici,  1608,  p.  238. 

•  PhiL  Tiaot.,  vol.  xtL  p.  282. 

*  RecoeU  d'Obtervatioiifl  Chimrgicalet,  p.  150.  *  Comp.  Anat  vol  iiL  p.  318. 
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sure,  lost  its  natural  appearance,  and  resembled  the  external  sldn  of 
the  penis.  The  orifice  of  the  os  tincse  had  been  mistaken  for  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra.  The  prolapsus  had  been  observed  at  an  early 
age,  and  had  increased  as  the  woman  grew  up. 

Valentin^  mentions  another  analogous  instance  of  sexual  am- 
biguity produced  by  a  prolapsus  of  the  uterus.  In  this  case  the 
husband  mistook  the  displaced  organ  for  the  penis,  and  accused  his 
wife  of  having  "  cum  sexu  virili  necquicquam  commune." 

A  case  quoted  at  great  length  by  Amaud*  from  Duval,  of  reputed 
hermaphroditism  in  a  person  that  was  brought  up  as  a  woman,  aod 
married  at  twenty-one  years  of  age  as  a  male,  but  who  was  shortty 
afterwards  divorced  and  imprisoned,  and  ordered  again  by  the  Court 
of  Rouen  to  assume  the  dress  of  a  woman,  appears  to  us  to  belong 
very  probably  to  the  present  division  of  our  subject,  the  reputed 
penis  being  described  as  placed  vnthin  the  vagina.  The  recorded 
details  of  the  case,  however,  are  not  so  precise  as  to  leave  us  witii- 
out  doubt  in  regard  to  its  real  nature. 

In  cases  such  as  those  now  mentioned,  in  which  the  prolapsed 
uterus,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  prolapsed  uterus  and  vagina, 
have  been  mistaken  for  the  penis,  it  appears  probable  that  the  neck 
of  the  uterus  must  have  been  pretematurally  long  and  narrow, 
otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  apparent  small 
diameter  and  great  length  of  the  prolapsed  organ.  In  Professw 
Thompson's  collection  of  drawings  of  diseased  anatomical  struc- 
tures, there  is  one  of  a  uterus  containing  in  its  body  a  fibro-calca- 
reous  tumor,  and  having  a  neck  three  inches  in  length.  M.  Cm- 
veilhier*  has  represented  a  similarly  diseased  uterus  with  a  neck  of 
between  five  and  six  inches.  An  organ  shaped  in  this  manner, 
whether  firom  congenital  malformation  or  acquired  disease,  would, 
when  prolapsed  fDr  some  time,  represent,  we  conceive,  a  body  re- 
sembling in  form  and  size  those  observed  in  Saviard's  and  Home's 
cases.*  The  prolapsus  arising  fix)m  the  protrusion  of  an  ordinarily 
shaped  uterus  is  generally  of  a  greater  diameter  and  roundness. 

This  second  species  of  spurious  female  hermaphroditism  is  not 
observed  among  the  lower  animals. 

B.  SPURIOUS  HBRMAPHBOninSM  IN  THE  MALB. 

Malformed  males  have  more  often  been  mistaken  for  females  than 
the  reverse.     The  varieties  of  malformation  in  persons  actually 

*  PandectaB  Medico-Legales,  torn.  i.  p.  38,  Casus  xii. 

'  M6m.  sur  les  Hennaphr.  pp.  314-18.  '  Anat  Pathol.  11 7.  xiii  pi.  It. 

*  On  this  longitudinal  hypertrophy  of  the  cervix  uteri,  see  vol.  i.  of  this  work,  p.  78.  Some 
years  ago  there  was  a  case  of  it  in  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  where  the  prolapsed  and  elon- 
gated cervix  uteri  very  exactly  re*embletia  male  penis. 
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male,  that  ar6  liable  to  lead  to  mistakes  with  regard  to  their  tme 
sex,  appear  to  be,  Ist,  extrophy  or  extroversion  of  the  urinary  blad- 
der ;  2d,  adhesion  of  the  inferior  snrfiu^e  of  the  penis  to  the  scrotum ; 
and  3d,  and  principally,  fissure  of  the  inferior  part  of  the  urethra 
md  of  the  scrotum  and  perineum. 

1.  JSxtraveman  of  the  urinary  bladder. — ^Por  a  full  description  of 
fliis  malformation,  we  must  refer  elsewhere.^  This  malformation  is 
known  to  occur  more  fi^quently  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  and 
when  present  in  the  former,  it  has  occasionally  given  rise  to  a  sup- 
position of  hermaphroditism,  the  red  fungous  mass  formed  by  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  protruded  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder, 
and  situated  above  the  pubis,  having  been  mistaken  for  the  female 
vnlva.  This  error  has  probably  been  the  more  readily  committed, 
from  the  uterus  and  seminal  ducts — ^and  sometimes  also,  as  in  an 
instance  described  by  A.  Fraenkel* — a  part  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
opening  upon  the  surfieuje  of  the  exposed  portion  of  bladder.  In 
some  instances  of  this  malformation  occurring  in  man,  the  external 
male  sexual  organs  are  very  imperfectly  formed,  or  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  at  all  present.  In  other  cases  the  scrotum  is  of  the 
natmtfcl  form,  with  the  two  testicles  in  it;  and  the  penis  is  of  con- 
siderable size,  though  almost  always  fissured  on  its  upper  sur&ce 
from  the  epispadiac  or  open  state  of  the  urethra. 

An  example  of  supposed  hermaphroditic  malformation  briefly 
described  by  Ruefie,^  which  seems  referable  to  this  variety,  will  be 
sufficient  to  illustrate  it.  "  In  the  year  1519,  an  hermaphrodite  or 
androgynus,"  he  remarks,  "  was  bom  at  Zurich,  perfectly  formed 
from  the  umbilicus  upwards,  but  having  at  this  part  a  red  mass  of 
flesh,  beneath  which  were  the  female  genitals,  and  also  under  and 
in  their  normal  situation  those  of  the  male." 

2.  Adhuum  of  the  inferior  %urface  of  the  penis  to  the  scrotum  by  a 
hand  of  integument. — This  state  of  the  parts  has  occasionally  given 
rise  to  the  idea  of  hermaphroditism,  the  penis  being  so  bound  down 
as  not  to  admit  of  erection,  and  the  urine  passing  in  a  direction 
downwards,  so  as  to  imitate  the  flow  of  it  in  the  female. 

In  a  boy,  seven  years  of  age,  regarding  whom  Brand*  was  con- 
sulted, the  penis  was  confined  in  Qiis  manner  to  the  scrotum  by 
abnormal  adhesions.  He  had  been  baptized  and  reared  as  a  girl, 
but  by  a  slight  incision  the  adherent  organ  was  liberated,  and  the 

*  Cyclop,  of  Anat  and  Phys.  Articles  Bladdbb  and  Momstrositt. 

*  De  OrgaDorum  Generationis  Deform.  rarissimH,  Berlin,  1825,  with  a  plate. 

*  De  Concepta  et  Generatione  Hominis,  p.  44. 

*  Case  of  a  boy  who  had  been  mistaken  for  a  girl,  London,  1788. 
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parents  were  convinced  of  the  mistake  that  they  had  committed  in 
regard  to  the  sex  of  their  child.  The  difficulty  of  determining  the 
true  sex  of  the  boy  was  increased  by  the  testicles  not  having 
descended  into  the  scrotum. 

Wrisberg*  mentions  two  similar  instances  in  persons  of  the  respec- 
tive ages  of  nineteen  and  forty-six.  He  relieved  the  adherent  penis 
in  the  first  case  by  operation. 

3.  Fissure  of  the  inferior  part  of  the  urethra^  perineum^  ^c. — ^Hypos- 
padias.— ^This  species  of  malformation,  which  has  perhaps  more 
frequently  than  any  other  given  rise  to  the  idea  of  the  person 
affected  with  it  being  the  subject  of  hermaphroditism,  evidently 
consists  in  an  arrest  of  the  development  of  the  external  male  sexual 
parts. 

At  an  early  stage  of  the  development  of  the  embryo,  the  various 
central  sexual  organs  are,  like  all  the  other  single  organs  situated 
in  the  median  line  of  the  body,  found  to  be  composed  of  two  sepa- 
rate and  similar  halves,  divided  from  each  other  by  a  vertical  fis- 
sure, which,  after  the  originally  blind  extremity  of  the  intestinal 
canal  has  opened  upon  the  perineum,  forms  a  common  s^erture  or 
cloaca  for  the  intestinal  canal,  and  also  for  the  urinaiy  and  genital 
apparatus,  both  of  which  are,  in  their  primary  origin,  prolongations 
from  the  lower  part  of  that  canal.  After  a  time  (about  the  second 
month  in  the  human  embryo),  the  opposite  sides  of  this  cloaca 
gradually  approximate,  and  throw  out  two  corresponding  folds, 
which  by  their  union  constitute  a  septum  that  separates  the  rectum 
from  the  canal,  or  portion  of  the  fissure,  that  still  remains  common 
to  the  urinary  and  generative  organs ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  by  two 
similar  and  more  anterior  folds,  the  urethra  of  the  female,  and  the 
pelvic  portion  of  that  of  the  male,  is  subsequentiy  produced.  Aiter 
this,  in  the  female  the  process  of  median  reunion  does  not  proceed 
further,  and  the  primary  perineal  fissure  remains,  forming  the  vulva 
and  vagina.  In  the  male,  however,  the  development,  when  normal, 
goes  on  to  a  greater  extent,  and  the  sides  of  the  opening  become  bo 
fiix  united  as  ultimately  to  leave  only  the  comparatively  contracted 
canal  of  the  urethra  to  serve  as  a  common  passage  for  both  the 
internal  urinary  and  genital  organs ;  and  the  situation  of  the  line  of 
junction  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  original  perineal  cleft  remains 
still  marked  out  in  the  adult,  by  the  raph^  existing  in  the  median 
line  of  the  scrotum.  The  two  lateral  parts  of  the  female  clitoris 
unite  together  into  one  solid  body,  having  on  its  under  surfi^ce  a 
slight  groove  or  channel  indicative  of  the  line  of  conjunction  of  its 
two  component  parts ;  and  the  urethra  is  left  to  open  at  the  root  of 

1  Comment  Med.  &c^  p.  934. 
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this  imperforated  organ.  In  the  male,  on  the  contrary,  the  two 
primitive  halves  of  the  penis,  consolidated  together  at  an  early 
stage  along  the  course  of  their  upper  sur&ces,  come,  about  the 
third  month  of  development,  to  unite  inferiorly  in  such  a  manner 
with  one  another  as  to  form  a  tubular  prolongation  of  the  pelvic 
portion  of  the  canal  of  the  urethra,  which  is  gradually  extended 
forwards,  first  along  the  body  of  the  penis,  and  ultimately  through 
its  glans.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  evolution,  the  prseputium  is  still 
wanting;  but  as  the  penis  becomes  perforated,  the  prseputium  grows 
BO  rigidly,  as  at  last  to  cover  and  enclose  the  glans. 

Many  of  the  malformations  to  which  the  male  genital  organs  are 
Bable,  may  be  traced  to  stoppages  in  the  above  process  of  develop- 
ment, the  character  of  the  malformation  depending  upon  the  period 
of  the  development  at  which  the  arrest  takes  place,  and  varying  con- 
sequently in  degree  from  the  existence  of  a  cloaca  or  permanent 
primitive  fissure  common  to  the  intestinal,  urinary,  and  generative 
organs,'  to  that  want  of  closure,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  different 
instances,  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  canal  of  the  urethra  in  the 
body  of  the  penis,  or  in  its  glans,  which  is  generally  known  under 
fte  name  of  Sypospadias.  When  the  development  of  the  male  or- 
gans, is  arrested,  immediately  after  the  two  septa  respectively  sepa- 
rating the  canals  of  the  intestine  and  urethra  from  the  original  peri- 
neal deft  are  formed,  and  consequently  when  this  perineal  fissure 
and  tliat  running  along  the  inferior  surfiEice  of  the  penis  are  still 
open,  the  external  genital  parts  often  come  to  present  at  birth,  and 
doling  the  continuance  of  life,  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  con- 
formation of  the  external  organs  of  the  female,  and  the  resemblance 
is  fi^quently  rendered  greater  by  the  coexistence  of  other  malfor- 
mations of  die  male  organs.  In  these  cases  the  imperfect  and  un- 
developed penis  is  generally  of  small  size,  and  at  the  same  time, 
from  being  imperforate,  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  the  clitoris ;  the 
two  halves  of  the  divided  scrotum  have  the  appearance  of  the  two 
labia  externa ;  the  two  labia  interna  or  nymphse  are  sometimes  re- 
presented by  the  lateral  divisions  of  the  penis,  forming  two  folds, 
which  run  backwards  along  the  internal  surfiEu^es  of  the  split  scro- 
tom;  and  the  cleft  in  the  perineum  corresponds  in  situation  and  di- 
rection, and  occasionally  also  in  size  and  form,  with  the  canal  of  the 
va^na;  this  cleft  is  generally  lined  also  by  a  red  mucous  membrane, 
that  is  kept,  like  the  natur^  female  parts,  constantly  moistened  by 
the  secretions  of  the  follicles  with  which  it  is  provided ;  its  mucous 
membrane  occasionally  presents  irregular  elevations,  imperfectly 
representing  the  carunculse  myrtiformes ;  and  further,  the  opening  of 

*  See  on  this  roalfcrmation  in  the  human  subject  (the  normal  form  of  structure  in  birds,  &c.) 
Meckel  on  Ktoakbildnng  in  his  Path.  Anat  Bd.  i.  s.  693. 
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the  uretlira  at  the  root  of  the  diminutive  and  imperforate  penis 
serves  still  more  to  assimilate  the  malformed  parts  to  the  natoral 
conformation  of  the  female  organs.  In  a  number  of  cases,  howerver, 
the  apparent  analogy  to  the  female  parts  is  rendered  less  striking  l^ 
the  perineal  cleft  being  small  or  altogether  absent,  the  urethral  orifice 
at  the  root  of  the  penis  often  forming  the  only  opening  leading  to 
the  internal  urinary  and  generative  parts,  and  the  halves  of  the  scro- 
tum in  such  instances  being  fisequently  more  or  less  united.  Gene- 
rally, the  seminal  ducts,  and  sometimes  also  the  ducts  of  Cowper*« 
glands,  are  seen  opening  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  urethra  or  supposed 
vaginal  canal,  at  a  short  distance  from  its  external  orifice.* 

In  n^ales  malformed  in  the  manner  described,  the  testicles  are 
seldom  found  'in  the  divided  scrotum  at  birth,  but  commonly  they 
descend  into  it  through  the  inguinal  rings  towards  the  period  of 
puberty;  and  in  several  instances  on  record,  in  which  the  sex  of  the 
individual  had  been  mistaken  for  that  of  a  female,  the  tum<»s 
formed  in  the  groin  at  that  time  by  the  organs  in  their  descent  have 
been  erroneously  regarded  and  treated  as  hernial  protrusions.  At 
the  same  time  it  occasionally  happens  that  with  the  descent  of  the 
testicles,  and  the  arrival  of  puberty,  the  diminutive  penis  enlaiges 
in  size,  and  the  individual  assumes  more  or  less  fiilly  the  habits  and 
attributes  of  the  male.  In  several  instances  on  record  this  change 
has,  under  venereal  excitation,  appeared  to  occur  suddenly,  and  per* 
sons  formerly  reputed  female  have  thus  unexpectedly  found  them- 
selves provided  with  an  erectile  male  penis.  These  various  changes 
are  occasionally  postponed  for  a  considerable  period  beyond  the 
usual  term  of  puberty. 

In  a  few  rare  instances  one  testicle  only  descends  through  the 
ihguinal  ring,  and  occasionally  they  both  remain  throughout  life 
within  the  abdomen,  in  or  near  the  situation  in  which  they  were 
originally  developed,  imitating  in  this  abnormal  state  the  normal 
position  of  the  same  organs  in  many  of  the  males  among  the  lower 
animals.  In  a  number  of  instances  in  which  the  testicles  are  thus 
retained  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  they  are  found  small  and 
imperfectly  developed,  and  from  the  want  of  their  usual  physio- 
logical influence  upon  the  constitution,  the  whole  physical  and 
moral  character  of  the  malformed  individual  frequently  presents  a 
considerable  approximation  to  that  of  the  female,  or,  as  we  should 
perhaps  more  justly  express  it,  never  attains  the  perfection  of  the 
male,  but  preserves  that  kind  of  conmion  or  neutral  state  exhibited 

>  In  the  well-4uK>wn  case  of  Gottlieb  Gottlieb,  Mulder  used  a  small  migimtd  ipteulwm  to  see 
these  orifices,  and  obtained  seminal  fluid,  as  shown  by  the  microscope,  from  the  orifices  of 
the  yasa  deferentia.  ^ 
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by  the  constitution  of  both  sexes  before  the  specific  sexual  characters 
of  each  are  developed  at  the  time  of  puberty. 

Numerous  curious  examples  of  mistakes  having  been  committed 
wifli  regard  to  the  sex  of  males  affected  with  the  above  species  of 
malformation  have  now  been  put  on  record,  from  the  time  at 
which  Iphis,  the  daughter  of  Ligdus,  ^ug  of  Crete,  was  con- 
ceived to  be  changed  into  a  man  by  the  miraculous  interference  of 
Iris,  down  to  the  present  day.  Pliny*  has  noticed  several  cases ;  and 
m  tiie  treatise  of  Duval  on  hermaphrodites,  a  number  of  additional 
instances  are  collected  from  lavy,  Trallian,  and  others,  some  of  them 
no  doubt  invested  (as  most  of  the  details  regarding  hermaphrodites 
in  the  older  authors  are),  with  much  misrepresentation  and  &ble, 
but  others  bearing  every  mark  of  accuracy  and  authenticity.  In 
more  modem  times  the  sexes  of  individuals  have  often  been  mis- 
ti^en  in  consequence  of  this  variety  of  malformation.  Jean 
Chroker*  relates,  in  apparently  the  most  authentic  manner,  the  case 
of  Magdelain  Mugnoz,  a  nun  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominique  in  the 
town  of  Ubeda,  who  was  changed,  as  he  supposes,  into  a  male,  seven 
years  after  having  taken  the  vows.  He  was  expelled  the  convent, 
assomed  the  male  dress,  and  took  the  name  of  Francois.  The  se- 
qpel  of  the  story,  as  told  by  Chroker,  would  seem  to  show  that  his 
sexual  desires  became  extremely  strong,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been 
ultimately  condemned,  whether  justly  or  not,  under  an  accusation 
of  rape.* 

Portal*  quotes  from  Tigeon  the  story  of  a  person  who  was  brought 
up  as  a  female,  and  afterwards  was  considered  to  be  suddenly 
changed  by  a  surprising  metamorphosis  into  a  male;  and  in  citing 
this  case.  Dr.  Hodgkin^  of  London  mentions,  on  the  authority  of  a 
fiiend,  a  recent  instance  of  an  equally  sudden  development  of  the 
male  sex  in  a  previously  reputed  female.  Similar  instances  in  which 
the  proper  sex  of  malformed  males  was  unexpectedly  discovered 
tmder  the  excitement  of  sexual  passion  at  the  period  of  puberty,  are 
mentioned  by  Pan^  Tulpius,  and  others. 

Scfaweikard^  has  recorded  an  instance  of  a  person  baptized  and 
brought  up  as  a  female,  and  whose  true  sex  was  only  at  last  disclosed 
by  bis  requesting,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine,  permission  to  marry  a 

'  Loc  cit  Lib.  vii.  chap.  iv. 

*  Fax.  Histor.  cent.  i.  and  Amaad,  Dissertation  sur  les  Hermaphrodites,  p.  200. 

*  AAer  this  essay  was  first  published  in  1839, 1  received,  through  Dr.  Cowan,  a  long  ac- 
enmt  and  drawings  of  a  similar  case,  where  a  child  taken  into  a  convent  in  Malta  as  a 
fcmale,  turned  out  at  puberty  to  be  an  amorous  hypospadiac  male ;  and  subsequently  became 
•  nilor  instead  of  a  nun.  I  have  in  practice  been  consulted  in  three  cases  where  hypospa- 
diac male  children  have  been  baptized  as  girls. 

*  Hist  de  TAnat  torn.  ii.  p.  d2.    *  Catalogue  of  Ooy's  Hospital  Museum,  part  ii.  sect.  11. 
*Haieland  Journal  der  Prak.  Heilkunde,  6d.  xvu.  No.  IS. 
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young  woman  then  pregnant  by  him.  On  examination,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  penis  was  slender  and  scarcely  two  inches  long ; 
the  right  testicle  only  had  descended  into  the  scrotum,  and  the 
urethra  opened  at  the  root  of  the  penis,  but  its  orifice  was  placed  in 
such  a  manner  that  during  micturition  the  urine  was  thrown  along^ 
the  groove  or  channel  on  the  under  surface  of  the  penis,  so  as  to 
appear  to  issue  from  its  anterior  extremity.  The  two  halves 
of  the  scrotum  were  so  far  united  that  they  left  only  a  small 
oval  opening  between  the  anterior  part  of  the  raph^  and  tiie  roots  of 
the  corpora  cavernosa.  In  this  opening,  the  orifice  of  the  urethra 
was  situated. 

Dr.  Baillie^  has  mentioned  a  case  which  appears  to  belong  in  aU 
probability  to  the  present  division.  The  subject  of  it  was  twenty- 
four  years  of  age.  She  had  ^ways  passed  in  society  as  a  woman, 
and  came  for  consultation  to  the  Nottingham  Hospital  on  acconnt 
of  her  menses  never  having  appeared ;  a  circumstance,  however, 
that  had  in  no  way  affected  her  health.  The  spurious  vagina  con- 
sisted of  a  cul-de-sac,  two  inches  in  depth.  The  penis  was  of  flie 
size  of  the  female  clitoris,  but  there  were  no  nymphae.  The  labia 
were  more  pendulous  than  usual,  and  each  of  them  contained  a  body 
resembling  a  testicle  of  a  moderate  size  with  its  cord.  The  look  of 
the  individual  was  remarkably  masculine,  with  plain  features,  but  no 
beard.  The  mammse  resembled  those  of  a  woman.  The  perB<m 
had  no  desire  or  partiality  for  either  sex. 

Adelaide  Preville,  who  had  been  married  as  a  female,  died  in  the 
H6tel  Dieu  of  Paris*  In  examining  the  body  of  this  individual  after 
death,  Giraud'  found  that,  except  a  perineal  cleft  or  false  vagina,  con- 
sisting of  a  cul-de-sac  placed  between  the  bladder  and  the  rectom, 
nothing  else  resembling  the  female  sexual  apparatus  could  be  de- 
tected, while  all  the  organs  belonging  to  the  male  sex  were  present. 

Otto^  has  described  and  represented  (Fig.  16)  a  case  of  the  present 
species  of  hermaphroditism,  in  an  individual  whose  history  is  remark- 
able. The  person  had  lived  ten  years  in  the  state  of  wedlock  with 
three  different  men ;  but  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  an  action  of  divorce 
was  brought  against  her  by  her  third  husband,  accusing  her  of  being 
affected  with  some  disease  of  the  sexual  parts  that  rendered  the 
connubial  act  on  his  part  extremely  difficult  and  painftil.  After  some 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  medical  men  to  whose  profes- 
sional examination  the  wife  was  submitted,  it  was  at  last  consi- 
dered that  she  was  in  reality  a  male ;  and  the  case  finally  came 
under  the  investigation  of  the  members  of  the  Boyal  Medical 

*  Morbid  Anatomy,  2d  edit.  p.  410. 

*  Reoueil  Period,  de  la  Soo,  de  M^d.  torn.  ii.  p.  315,  or  Moorean'i  Hitt  Nat  de  la  Femae, 
torn.  i.  p.  243  (with  a  figure  of  the  parts). 

*  Ne  le  Feltene  Beobachtungen  zur  Anatomie,  &c.,  p.  123. 
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College  of  Silesia,  who  confirmed  this  opinion.  The  imperfo- 
rated penis,  6,  was  one  inch  and  ^ig.  le. 
a  half  in  length ;  the  perineal  fis- 
sore,  Cy  forming  the  false  vagina, 
was  at  the  posterior  part  of  its 
orifice,  bounded  by  a  distinct  frae- 
nalom,  but  was  of  a  size  sufficient 
to  receive  the  glans  of  the  hus- 
band for  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
depth.  This  cavity,  as  well  as  the 
internal  surfaces  of  the  two  lobes, 
a  0,  of  the  divided  scrotum,  were 
lined  with  a  vascular  mucous  mem- 
brane. At  the  bottom  of  it,  the 
round  orifice  of  the  urethra,  d, 
was  seen  to  open ;  and  at  the  same 
point  a  hard  mass  could  be  felt, 
probably  consisting  of  the  prostate 
gland ;  and  more  upwards  and  out- 
wards, nearly  in  the  natural  situa- 
tion of  the  bulb,  was  seen  the  Hypon>«diftoM«ie. 
split  urethra,  <?,  with  a  row  of  three  considerably  sized  openings,//, 
which  under  pressure  and  irritation  of  the  genital  parts,  gave  out 
several  drops  of  a  transparent  mucous  fluid.  Otto  considers  these 
openings  as  the  extremities  of  the  ducts  of  the  prostate  and  Cowper's 
glands,  and  of  the  seminal  canals.  The  right  half  of  the  scrotum  con- 
tamed  a  small  testicle,  about  the  size  of  that  of  a  boy  ten  years  of  age ; 
tiie  left  testicle  lay  likewise  external  to  the  abdominal  ring,  and  was 
still  softer  and  smaller  than  the  right.  Both  were  ftimished  with 
^rmatic  cords.  The  general  configuration  of  the  individual  was 
strong,  muscular,  and  meagre ;  the  beard  was  thin  and  soft,  and  the 
fiwe,  mammse,  thorax,  pelvis,  and  extremities,  were  evidently  mas- 
culine. 

Along  with  the  preceding  instances  we  are  inclined  to  classify 
the  case  of  Maria  Konzia,  as  detailed  by  Julien  and  Soules.*  This 
individual  was  bom  in  Corsica,  in  1695,  was  twice  married  as  a 
female,  and  at  last  divorced  in  1789  by  her  second  husband,  after 
bavrng  lived  sixteen  years  in  wedlock.  The  penis  was  two  inches  in 
length,  but  imperforate,  and  the  meatus  urinarius  was  placed  at  its 
root  Two  bodies,  like  ordinary-sized  testicles,  and  furnished  with 
spermatic  cords,  were  felt  in  the  divided  scrotum ;  and  there  was  a 
narrow  fidse  vaginal  or  perineal  canal,  one  inch  and  three  lines  in 
depth,  and  crossed  at  its  upper  extremity  by  two  small  traversing 

*  OijaerT.  sar  THist  Nat.  sor  la  Physique  et  ear  la  Peinture,  torn.  i.  p.  18,  with  a  plate. 
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xnembranoas  bridles.  The  character  and  appearance  of  tlie  person 
were  masculine ;  the  visage  was  bearded ;  the  mammse  were  as  inlly 
developed  as  in  the  adult  woman ;  but  the  nipples  were  each  sur- 
rounded with  hair. 

So  far  as  the  preceding  details  go^  they  seem  amply  sufficient  to 
justify  us  in  considering  Maria  Nonzia  as  a  malformed  male ;  and 
we  are  still  inclined  to  take  this  view  of  the  case,  notwithstanding 
the  statement  inserted  in  the  report  of  Julien  and  Soules,  that  the 
menses  were  present  as  in  other  women.  For,  not  to  indst  npon 
the  circumstance  liiat  the  reporters  do  not  show  that  they  made  any 
minute  or  satisfactory  inquiry  into  this  alleged  fact,  and  not  impro> 
bably  took  it  upon  the  mere  word  of  the  subject  of  the  case,  who  was 
necessarily  greatly  interested  in  maintaining  the  reputed  female 
character,  it  would  be  requisite,  in  any  such  paradoxical  instance,  to 
ascertain  if  the  discharge  actually  agreed  in  character  with  the  men* 
strual  fluid,  or  was  not  pure  blood,  the  result  of  a  hemorrhage  fix>m 
the  genito-urinary  passages,  or  firom  the  rectum,  where,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  this  form  of  disease  frequently  assumes  a  periodi- 
cal type.  "We  would  be  inclined  to  apply  even  still  more  stron^y 
these  remarks  to  the  celebrated  case  of  Hannah  Wild,  detailed  by 
Dr.  Sampson.^  This  person  had  evidently  the  male  genital  orgmna 
malformed  in  the  manner  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  other  cases 
included  under  the  present  section,  and  possessed  all  the  secondiuy 
s^^ual  peculiarities  of  the  male ;  so  that  we  can  only  receive  witii 
great  doubt  and  distrust  the  alleged  existence  of  the  menstrual  dis- 
charge, and  the  more  so,  as  this  is  evidently  stated  on  the  report  of 
the  subject  of  the  case  alone,  who,  deriving  a  precarious  subsistence 
from  the  exhibition  of  his  malformations,  had  a  deep  interest  in  am- 
plifying every  circumstance  that  could  enhance  the  public  curiosily 
with  respect  to  the  reality  of  his  hermaphroditic  character. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  in  some  in- 
stances of  spurious  hermaphroditism,  it  is  found  extremely  difficult 
or  even  impossible  during  life  to  determine  with  precision  the  tme 
or  predominant  sex  of  the  malformed  individual ;  and  in  regard  to 
several  well-known  cases  on  record,  we  find  on  Hm  point  the  most 
discrepant  opinions  offered  by  different  authors.  Thus,  while  Mo- 
rand,'  Arnaud,^  and  Delius*  described  Michel-Anne  Drouart  as  a 
male ;  Guyot,'  F^rrein,^  and  Caldani^  maintained  that  this  perscm 
was  a  female ;  and  Mertrud*  regarded  the  individual  as  an  example 
of  a  real  hermaphrodite. 

A  useftd  lesson  of  caution  to  ns  against  forming  too  decided  and 

1  Epbem.  Nat  Corios.  Bee.  i.  an.  iil  p.  323.  '  M4m,  de  l*Aead.  des  Sc.  1750,  p.  IS5. 

*  Dissert  sat  lea  Hermaphr.  p.  298.  ^  Frank.  Satnmlmig,  Th.  TiiL  t.  398. 
»  M^m.  de  TAcad.  des  Sc.  1756,  p.  71.  «  Ibid.  1767,  p.  205. 

*  Mem.  della  Societa  Italiana,  torn.  yii.  p.  130.  *  Arnaud.  loc.  oh.  p.  298. 
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dogmatic  an  opinion  in  cases  in  which  the  sexual  conformation  ap- 
pears in  any  marked  degree  doubtful,  has  lately  been  offered  in  the 
instance  of  Maria-Doroth^e  Duri^e,  or  as  this  individual  was  named 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  Charles  Durge.  While  Metzger*  con- 
sidered this  person  as  a  specimen  of  that  kind  of  equivocal  sexual 
fimnation  to  which  the  designation  of  hermaphroditism  is  truly  ap- 
plicable, Hufeland,*  Mursinna,^  Gall,  Brookes,*  and  others,*  declared 
the  sex  of  Duri^e  to  be  in  reali^  female ;  and  Stark,*  Mertens,^  and 
the  Members  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris,*  were  equally  posi- 
tive in  regarding  the  individual  as  merely  a  malformed  male.  The  dis- 
section of  the  body  of  Duri^e  by  Professor  Mayer  has,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  state  more  in  detail,  shown  the  sexual  conformation  of 
this  individual  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  both'  the  male  and  female 
organs. 

In  attempting  to  determine  the  true  sex  in  such  doubtful  instances 
of  sexual  formation  as  those  we  have  now  been  considering,  we  are 
inclined  to  attribute  very  little  weight  to  the  nature  of  the  sexual 
desires  of  the  malformed  individual,  as  we  have  already  found 
Addaide  Preville,  the  dissection  of  whose  body  showed  him  to 
be  in  reality  a  man,  living  for  some  years  before  death  in  the  capacity 
of  a  wife;  and  the  same  remark  might  be  ftirther  illustrated  by  a 
reference  to  Otto's  and  other  cases. 

A  species  of  spurious  hermaphroditism  similar  in  character  to 
that  which  we  have  just  described  in  man,  is  occasionally  met  with 
in  the  males  of  our  domestic  quadrupeds,  and  has  been  amply  illus- 
trated, as  it  occurs  in  these  animals,  by  Professor  Gurlt  in  his  work 
on  Veterinary  Medicine.  In  instances  of  this  malformation  among  the 
animals  to  which  we  refer,  the  hypospadiac  male  penis  has  usually 
been  found  of  a  tortuous  and  winding  form  and  of  small  size.  In 
the  cases  in  which  the  fissure  of  the  parts  extends  through  the  scro- 
tum, a  false  vagina  is  seldom  formed,  as  in  man,  for  the  scrotum  in 
most  quadrupeds  lies  too  remote  from  the  perineum,  and  consequently 
from  tiie  normal  situation  of  the  vagina,  for  this  purpose ;  but  in 
some  examples  this  division  appears  to  be  carried  upwards  into  the 
perineum  itself,  leaving  a  vaginal-like  opening  in  which  the  urethra 
terminates.  The  testicles,  as  in  man,  are  sometimes  retained  within 
the  abdomen,  and  in  other  instances  descend  into  the  scrotum.  They 

'  Gericht-medic.  Abhandhingen,  Bd.  i.  s.  177. 

'  Journ.  der  Praktischen  HeilkundOf  Bd.  zii.  8. 170. 

*  Jouni.  ftr  die  Chinirgie,  Arzoeikunde,  &c.  Bd.  i.  8.  565. 

*  Medical  Gazette  for  October,  1836. 

*  Von  dem  Neaangekommen  Hermapbrod.  BerL  1801. 

*  Neuen  Arcbiv.  ittr  die  GeburtshQlfe,  Bd.  ii.  8.  538. 

'  BescbreiboDg  der  m&nnlicben  Gescblecbtstheile  von  M.  D.  Diirrier,  Leipzig,  1802,  with 
two  plates.  *  Med.  Gaz.  for  October,  1836. 
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are  frequently  small  in  size.    The  mamma  or  udder  seems  to  be 
often  well  developed. 

This  variety  of  hermaphroditic  malformation  has  been  met  with 
in  the  horse  by  Penchenati  ;*  in  the  he-goat  by  Haller  ;*  and  in  the 
ram  by  the  same  author,^  and  by  Wagner/  Wepfer/  Stark,*  Guilt,' 
Kauw  Boerhaave,'  and  A.  Cooper.*  We  have  seen  an  excellent 
specimen  of  this  malformation  in  the  last-mentioned  animal  in 
the  museum  of  Dr.  Handyside  of  Edinburgh.  In  this  instance  the 
internal  male  organs  are  all  perfect ;  the  large  testicles  are  situated 
in  the  halves  of  the  split  scrotum ;  the  penis  is  small  and  imperforate, 
and  a  furrow  running  along  its  inferior  surface,  is  continued  back- 
wards and  upwards  along  the  perineum  to  within  a  short  distance 
from  the  anus,  where  it  leads  into  a  canal,  into  which  the  nrinaiy 
bladder  and  seminal  ducts  open.  This  canal  is  evidently  formed  of 
the  dilated  pelvic  portion  of  the  male  urethra;  its  orifice  is  com- 
paratively contracted  but  corresponds  in  situation  with  the  vulva  of 
the  female.  We  have  seen  a  second  similar  case  in  a  ram  in  the 
possession  of  Professor  Dick  of  the  Veterinary  School  of  Edinburgh. 

There  is  another  variety  of  malformation  of  the  male  parts  occa- 
sionally found  in  quadrupeds,  which  is  allied  in  its  nature  to  the 
preceding.  In  this  second  species,  all  the  external  male  sexual  or- 
gans are  small ;  the  short  penis  lies,  when  not  in  a  state  of  erection, 
upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  enlarged  udder,  and  the  imperfectly 
developed  testicles  are  generally  retained  within  the  abdomen; 
or,  if  they  have  passed  out  of  that  cavity,  they  are  found  situated  in 
the  substance  of  the  udder.  The  vaaa  deferentia,  prostate,  and 
Cowper's  glands,  are  usually  of  their  normal  size  and  appearance. 
This  imperfect  hermaphroditic  formation^  appears  to  be  not  rare 
among  horses,  several  instances  of  it  in  this  animal  having  been  now 
described  by  Amaud,*®  Gohier,"  Volmar,'*  Pallas,"  Virey,**  and  Gurlt.** 
Anselmo*"  and  Lecoq»^have  met  with  thisvariety  of  malformation  in 
the  bull ;  and  Sandford^'  has  described  an  instance  in  the  cal^  which 

*  M4ra.  de  TAcad.  de  Turin,  torn.  v.  p.  18. 

*  Comment  Soc.  Reg.  Sc.  Gottiog.  torn.  L  p.  2,  tab.  i. 

*  Ibid.  p.  5,  tab.  iL  ^  Ephem.  Nat  Curios.  Cant  i  iL  p.  239. 

*  Miscall.  Nat  Curios.  Dec  i.  ann.  iii,  1672,  p.  255.         «  Ibid.  Dec.  iii.  ann.  v.  vi  p.  MS. 
'  Lehrbuch,  p.  193.  •  Nov.  Comment  Acad.  Petropolit  torn.  i.  17.V),p.  315,  tab.  xL 

*  Catalogue  of  Guy*s  Hospital  Museum,  No.  2546.         i*  Sur  les  Hermaphrodites,  p.  282. 
"  M6m.  et  Observ.  sur  la  Chir.  et  la  M^d.  Yet  tom.  L  p.  18. 

«  Archiv  fOr  TbierheUkunde,  Bd.  iU.  s.  292. 

>*  Beschaft  der  Gesellschaft  naturforsch.  Freunde  zu  Berlin,  Bd.  iii  s.  296. 

^  Journal  Compl.  des  Sc.  M^d.  torn.  xv.  p.  140. 

^  Lehrbuch  der  Path  Anat  Bd.  iL  p.  1 89 ;  and  tab.  viii.  fig.  6. 

>•  M6m.  de  TAcad.  des  Sc.  de  Turin,  tom.  ix.  p.  103,  figs.  1-3. 

"  Journ.  Prat  de  MW.  Vet  1827,  p.  102. 

I*  Med.  and  Pbjs.  Journal,  vol.  ii  p.  305,  with  two  drawings. 
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seems  referable  to  the  same  head.  Gnrlt^  also  noticefi  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  analogous  case  in  the  calf,  as  preserved  in  the  museum  at 
Berlin. 

TRUE  HERMAPHRODITISM. 

True  hermaphroditism  exists  as  the  normal  type  of  sexual  con- 
formation in  several  classes  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom. 
Almost  all  phanerogamic  plants,  with  the  exception  of  those  in- 
duded  under  the  class  Dioecia,  are  furnished  with  both  male  and 
female  reproductive  organs,  placed  either  upon  the  same  flower,  or, 
as  in  the  Linnsean  class  Monoecia,  upon  different  flowers  in  the  same 
individual.  In  the  class  Polygamia  various  exceptional  genera  are 
included,  which  present  indiscriminately  upon  the  same  individuial, 
or  upon  different  individuals  of  the  same  species,  male,  female,  and 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  and  which  thus  form  a  kind  of  connecting 
link  between  the  general  hermaphroditic  form  of  phanerogamic 
vegetables,  and  the  unisexual  type  of  the  monoecious  flowers,  and 
the  dioecious  plants. 

From  anormalities  in  development  these  normal  conditions  of  the 
sexual  type  in  the  different  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are 
occasionally  observed  to  be  changed.  Thus,  among  the  Dioecia, 
individual  plants  are  sometimes,  in  consequence  of  a  true  malforma- 
tion, observed  to  assume  an  hermaphroditic  type  of  structure ;  or, 
on  tiie  other  hand,  in  hermaphroditic  plants,  more  or  fewer  flowers 
are  occasionally  found  unisexual,  in  consequence  of  the  arrested 
development  of  one  order  of  their  sexual  organs;  and  again,  though 
still  more  rarely,  from  an  excess  of  evolution,  a  double  set  of  male 
parts,  or  a  double  set  of  stamens,  is  seen  developed  on  some  of  the 
individual  flowers. 

In  the  animal  kingdom  we  find  instances  of  a  perfect  hermaphro- 
ditic  structure  as  the  normal  form  of  the  sexual  type  in  the  Trema- 
todes  and  Cestoides  among  the  Entozoa,  in  the  abranchial  Anne- 
lida, in  the  Planaria,  and  in  many  of  the  MoUusca,  particularly  in 
the  Pteropoda,  and  in  several  families  among  the  Gasteropoda.  In 
some  of  these  animals  that  are  thus  naturally  hermaphroditic,  the 
fecundation  of  the  female  organs  of  the  bisexual  individual  is  aecom- 
plished  by  its  own  male  organs ;  but  in  others,  although  the  anato- 
mical structure  is  strictly  hermaphroditic,  yet  the  union  of  two, 
or,  as  sometimes  happens,  of  more  individuals,  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  sexual  act ;  and  during  it  the  female  organs  of  each  are 
respectively  impregnated  by  the  male  organs  of  the  other. 

In  the  Nematodes  and  Acanthocephali  among  the  Entozoa,  and 

"  Loc.  cit.  p.  191. 
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in  the  Cephalopoda  and  Pectinibranehiate  Gasteropoda  among  the 
MoUusca,  as  well  as  in  all  symmetrically  formed  animals,  or,  in 
other  words,  in  those  whose  bodies  are  composed  of  a  nnion  of  two 
similar  halves,  as  in  Insects,  and  the  Arachnida,  Cmstacea,  and 
Vertebrata,  the  male  and  female  organs  of  reproduction  are  placed 
each  upon  a  diflferent  individual  of  the  species,  constituting  the 
basis  of  distinction  between  the  two  sexes.  In  such  animals,  a  mix- 
ture of  more  or  fewer  of  the  reproductive  organs  of  the  two  sexes 
upon  the  same  individual  appears  occasionally  as  a  result  of  abnormal 
formation;  but  the  male  and  female  organs  that  coexist  in  these 
cases  have  never  yet  been  found  so  anatomically  perfect  as  to  enable 
the  malformed  being  to  exercise  the  proper  physiologicid  fiinctioii 
of  either  or  of  both  of  the  two  sexes.  This  form  of  true  hermaphro- 
ditism or  abnormal  mixture  upon  the  same  individual  of  the  organs 
of  the  true  sexes  in  the  higher  animals,  has  been  termed  "  unnatural" 
or  "monstrous,"  in  opposition  to  the  natural  hermaphroditism 
which  exists  as  the  normal  type  of  sexual  structure  in  some  of  the 
lower  orders  of  animals,  and  in  phanerogamic  plants.  The  malfor- 
mation itself  is  observed  to  differ  greatly,  both  in  nature  and  degree, 
in  different  cases,  varying  from  the  presence  or  superaddition  of  a 
single  organ  only  of  the  opposite  or  non-predominant  sex,  up  to  the 
development  and  coexistence  of  almost  all  the  several  parts  of  the 
two  sexes  upon  the  same  individual.  In  describing  the  malforma- 
tion, we  shall  classify  its  various  and  diversified  forms  under  the 
three  general  orders  pointed  out  in  our  table  (p.  205),  including, 
1st,  lateral;  2dly,  transverse;  and  3dly,  double  or  vertical  hermaphnh 
ditism. 

A.   TRUE  LATERAL  HERMAPHRODITISM. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  many  physiologists  of  the  present 
day,  the  two  lateral  symmetrical  halves  of  the  body,  and  even  the 
two  halves  of  all  its  single  mesial  organs,  are  originally  developed 
in  a  great  degree  independently  of  one  another.  Granting  this 
point  in  the  doctrine  of  eccentric  development,  we  can  easily  con- 
ceive how,  in  the  same  embryo,  an  ovary  might  be  formed  on  one 
Wolffian  body,  and  a  testicle  on  the  other ;  or,  in  other  words,  how 
fem^e  organs  might  be  developed  on  one  side,  and  male  organs  on 
the  other.  It  is  the  existence  of  such  an  unsymmetrical  type  of 
sexual  structure  upon  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  body  of  the  same 
individual,  that  constitutes  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  lateral 
hermaphroditism. 

Instances  of  this  species  of  true  hermaphroditic  malformation  have 
been  observed  in  many  different  classes  of  animals,  as  well  as  in  the 
human  subject 
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Individaal  examples  are  sometimes  observed  among  insects,  parti- 
cuHbAj  among  the  Lepidoptera,  in  which  all  the  different  parts  of 
the  two  sides  or  lateral  halves  of  the  body  are  formed  after  opposite 
s^oal  types.  We  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  notice  different 
examples  of  this  form  of  lateral  hermaphroditism  as  seen  in  the 
general  conformation  of  the  body,  but  may  here  state  that  in  two  or 
three  instances  such  malformed  insects  have  been  carefully  dissected 
and  found  to  present,  in  the  anatomical  structure  of  their  sexual 
organs,  a  mixture  of  the  organs  of  the  male  and  female. 

In  a  Melitcea  didym%iB  described  by  Klug,^  the  general  external  cha- 
lacters  were  those  of  the  male,  but  the  left  eye,  palpus,  and  antenna, 
and  the  left  sexual  &ng,  were  smaller  than  in  individuals  belonging 
to  thb  sex ;  and  the  left  antenna  was  annulated  with  white  and  yellow 
at  the  apex,  while  the  right  was  of  one  color.  On  dissection,  the 
yarioos  male  sexual  parts  were  present,  and  they  had  appended  to 
them  a  free  female  ovary  situated  upon  the  left,  and  united  to  no 
other  organ. 

In  a  Gastrophoffa  quercifolia  dissected  by  Schultz,  and  described 
hy  Budolphi,*  the  left  side  appeared  externally  nude,  and  the  right 
female,  with  a  distinct  line  of  separation  throughout  the  whole  body. 

On  dissection,  Schultz  discovered  an  ovarium  upon  the  right  side, 
and  two  testes  upon  the  left.  The  oviduct  of  the  ovary  joined  the 
eamd  of  tiie  vasa  deferentia  about  two  inches  before  its  termination ; 
and  the  spermatheca  was  connected  with  the  common  evacuating 
duct  The  two  testicles  on  the  left  side  were  placed  one  behind  the 
oflier,  and  connected  by  a  thin  vessel.  The  spermatic  duct  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  testicles  immediately  received,  as  in  the  Lepidop- 
tera,  the  spiral  vessel ;  further  beyond,  and  on  the  opposite  side,  a 
second  vessel,  which  appeared  to  consist  of  the  rudimental  sperma- 
tic duct  of  the  other  testicle,  opened  into  it.  The  oviduct  of  the 
ovaiy  joined  the  canal  of  the  vasa  deferentia  about  two  inches  before 
itB  termination  in  the  penis,  and  the  female  spermatheca  was  con- 
nected with  the  common  distended  evacuating  duct.* 

A  well-marked  example  of  lateral  hermaphroditism  among  the 
Crustacea  has  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Nicholls.*  In  a  lobster  {A9ta<yu9 
mrinus)j  he  found  on  the  right  side  of  the  body  a  female  sexual 
aperture  in  its  normal  situation  at  the  root  of  tiie  third  leg,  and 
connected  with  a  regularly  formed  oviduct,  full  of  ova.  On  the 
left  side  of  the  animal,  there  was  a  male  sexual  aperture,  placed,  as 

*  Froriep's  Notizen,  Bd.  x.  p.  183.    '  Abbandlung.  der  Eonig.  Akad.  zu  Berlin^  1825,  s.  55. 
'  See  also  dra>viDg8  of  the  body  and  genital  organs  of  an  hermaphrodite  Sphinx  popuH  in 

Tiichers  Oryctograpbie  dn  Gomremement  de  Moscoa,  Moscow,  1830. 

*  PhiL  Trans,  for  1730,  No.  413,  vol.  zxxvi.  p.  290,  with  drawings  of  the  animal,  and  of 
its  npiodocdye  organs. 
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usual,  at  the  root  of  the  fifth  leg,  and  connected  internally  with  an 
equally  perfect  testicle  and  spennatic  cord.  The  general  external 
conformation  of  the  animal  corresponded  with  its  internal  sexoal 
structure,  the  right  lateral  half  of  the  body  presenting  all  the  secon- 
dary characters  and  peculiarities  of  the  female,  and  the  left  all  those 
of  the  male ;  so  that  if  split  from  head  to  tail,  to  use  Dr.  Nlcholle' 
mode  of  expression,  the  animal  would  have  been  perfectly  fbmale 
on  the  right  side,  and  perfectly  male  on  the  left. 

The  investigations  of  Sir  E.  Home*  led  physiologists  some  years 
ago  to  believe  that  among  Fishes,  lateral  hermaphroditism  constituted 
the  natural  type  of  sexual  formation  in  the  genera  Myxine  and  Petro- 
myzon ;  but  the  later  and  more  accurate  observations  of  Rathkfc? 
have  shown  that  these  species  are  strictly  bisexual,  and  that  the 
opposite  opinion  had  arisen  from  the  kidneys  of  the  female  having 
been  mistaken  for  the  male  testicles.  Various  instances,  however, 
are  on  record  of  fishes,  known  to  be  normally  bisexual,  presenting 
fix)m  abnormal  development  a  lateral  hermaphroditic  structure,  or  a 
roe  on  one  side,  and  a  milt  on  the  other.  Such  an  hermaphroditic 
malformation  has  been  met  with  in  the  genera  Salmo^^  ChiduMy^  and 
Cy'prinu%^  and  in  the  Merlangu9  vulgarU^^  Aeipenser  hu%Oy  and  JSjmme 

Of  lateral  hermaphroditism  in  Birds,  we  have  one  instance  re- 
corded by  Bechstein,*  in  a  chicken  that  had  a  testicle  on  the  right 
side  of  the  body,  and  an  imperfect  reniform  ovary  on  the  left.  The 
external  appearance  of  the  bird  presented  a  mixture  of  the  characters 
of  the  two  sexes. 

Rudolphi  has  referred  to  a  second  and  more  ancient  example  of 
lateral  hermaphroditism  in  the  hen,  mentioned  by  Heide.^  The  case, 

>  PhiL  Trans,  for  1823.  Art.  xiL 

'  Bemerkungen  Qber  den  Innem  Bau  der  Pricke,  s.  119.  See  also  additional  obserratiofM  bjr 
the  same  author  in  Mailer's  Archiv  fur  Anatomie,  &c.,  for  1836,  Heft.  ii.  s.  171.  The  older 
error  of  Cavolini,  who  supposed  that  he  had  detected  two  ovaries  and  two  testicles  in  the 
Perca  marina  and  Lahrut  channa  (Sulla  Generazione  dei  Pesohi  et  die  Granchi,  Nap.  1787), 
had  been  previously  shown  by  Rudolphi  to  depend  upon  his  having  mistaken  undeveloped 
portions  of  the  ovaries  for  testicles.  Schweigger's  Skeletlose  Thiere,  s.  204 ;  and  Abhand* 
lungen.  KOnig.  Akad.  der  Wissenschaft  zu  Berlin,  1825,  p.  48. 

*  Commercium  Litter.  Norim.  1734,  Hebd.  39. 

^  Pipping,  Yetensk.  Akad.  nya  Handl.  1800,  Bd.  xxi.  s.  33,  tab.  i.  6g.  1 ;  Leuwenboeck, 
Experim.  et  Comempl.  p.  150;  Epb.  Nat  Cur.  Dec.  L  ann.  L  obs.  125;  Du  Hamel,  Traii6 
des  Poissons,  Part  ii.  p.  130. 

^  Alischer,  Breslau  Sammhing.  1720,  p.  645;  Morand,  Mdm.  de  TAcad.  des  Sc.  1737,  p. 
72;  Schwalbe,  Commer.  Lit  Norimb.  1734,  p.  305. 

*  Marchant,  Mdm.  de  TAcad.  des  Sc.  1737,  p.  12 ;  Baster,  Opusc.  Subcesiva.  torn,  i  p.  138. 
7  Pallas,  Reise  durch  Russe,  &c.,  Theil.  ii.  s.  341. 

*  Reaumur,  M6m.  de  TAcad.  1737,  p.  51 ;  Starke,  Eph.  Nat  Cur.  Dec.  iii.  ann.  rii.  and 
viii.  obs.  109.  »  Natui^eschichie  der  Vogel,  &c.,  1807,  Bd.  ii.  s  1219. 

^  Anatome  Mytuili:  subjecta  est  Centuria  Obser.    Amsterdam,  1684,  p.  193,  oba.  95. 
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Fig.  17. 


entitled  by  the  author  "  galli  qui  putabatur  hermaphroditus  anatome 
rudis,*'  is  so  imperfectly  detailed  as  not  to  be  entitled  to  much  atten- 
tion. 

I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  two  domestic  fowls 
that  presented  in  their  sexual  form  and  organization  examples  of 
lateral  hermaphroditism.  In  the  first  of  these  cases  (Fig.  17),  the 
female  sexual  organs  were  placed  on  the  left  side  of  tie  body,  and 
the  ovary,  a,  and  oviduct,  6,  were  in  all  respects  apparently  naturally 
formed.  On  the  right  side,  a  male  vas  deferens,  d,  of  about  half 
tiie  normal  length,  ran  up  the  cloaca 
to  opposite  the  origin  of  the  iliac  ves- 
sels, e,  and  during  this  part  of  its  course 
was  bent  into  those  short  transverse 
zigzag  folds  which  characterize  the 
rtracture  of  this  part  in  the  common 
cock.'  When  it  reached  the  middle 
fluid  of  the  kidney,  d  dy  it  lost  this 
particular  form,  became  membranous, 
e,  uid  after  proceeding  upwards  for 
about  an  inch,  in  the  common  course 
of  the  canal,  at  last  disappeared.  The 
convoluted  or  contorted  portion  ran 
over  a  space  of  about  two  and  a  half 
inches,  and  if  unrolled,  would  have 
extended  three  or  four  times  that 
length.  Its  canal  was  about  the  usual 
size  of  the  same  part  in  the  perfect 
cock,  and  perhaps  at  some  parts  even 
more  dilated.  Its  cavity  was  filled 
with  a  whitish,  seminal-looking,  albu- 
minous fluid,  which  at  first  prevented  a 
mercurial  injection  ft'om  readily  pass- 
ing through  it.  There  was  not  any 
apparent  vestige  of  a  testicle.  The 
fowl  that  was  tiie  subject  of  this  mal- 
fonnation  possessed  in  an  imperfect 
degree  the  plumage,  comb,  spurs,  and 
general  appearance  of  the  cock,  and 
when  young  was  considered  to  be  a 
male  until  the  time  it  commenced  to  lay  eggs,  which  it  did  very  con- 
stantly, except  during  the  moulting  season,  up  to  the  time  of  its 
death.  Its  eggs  were  remarked  to  be  very  large.  They  had  re- 
peatedly been  tried  to  be  hatched,  but  always  without  success.    The 

>  See  CycL  of  Anat  and  Pbys.,  vol.  I  p.  354.    Article  Avss. 
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bird  itself  was  never  known  to  incubate.  It  was  peculiar  in  its  habits 
in  so  far  that  in  the  barn-yard  it  did  not  associate  with  the  other 
poultry,  and  at  night  roosted  separately  from  them.  It  crowed 
regularly,  especially  in  the  morning,  and  often  attempted  copula- 
tion witfi  the  hens. 

In  the  second  case^  the  ovaries  and  oviduct  on  the  left  side  of  the 
body  were,  as  in  the  former  example,  natural  in  themselves ;  but  in 
the  mesometry  of  the  oviduct,  a  tube  of  the  size  of  the  mide  vas 
deferens  was  found.  This  tube,  like  the  normal  vas  deferens,  was 
thrown  into  the  distinctive  angular  folds.  It  ran  for  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  through  the  upper  portion  of  the  mesometry,  was  blind 
at  either  extremity,  and  admitted  of  being  injected  with  quicksilver. 
On  the  right  side  there  was  also  a  male  vas  deferens,  marked  with 
the  characteristic  angular  folds.  The  contorted  portion  of  this  canal 
only  stretched — ^in  this  instance — to  about  an  inch  above  the  cloaca; 
but  the  folds  were  even  stronger  than  in  the  first  case,  and  the  tube 
itself  was  rather  more  dilated.  Above  or  anterior  to  this  convoluted 
part,  the  tube  became  straight  and  membranous,  and  ran  up  in  this 
form  for  about  two  inches  in  its  usual  track  over  the  abdominal  surfikce 
of  the  kidney ;  but  there  was  not  at  its  upper  extremity  any  trace 
of  a  testicle.  This  bird  presented  during  life,  in  a  very  alight 
degree  only,  the  appearance  of  a  cock,  its  comb  and  spurs  being 
even  less  developed  than  in  the  previous  case.  It  showed  the  same 
solitary  habits  in  the  poultry-yard.  It  laid  eggs  regularly.  On 
three  different  occasions  I  had  a  number  of  them  submitted  to 
incubation,  but  in  none  of  them  was  a  chick  produced. 

In  the  Quadruped,  Schlump'  has  mentioned  an  instance  of  lateral 
hermaphroditic  malformation.  In  a  young  calf  he  found  on  the  left 
side,  under  the  kidney,  a  small  testicle,  having  attached  to  it  a  vas 
deferens,  which  was  connected  with  the  peritoneum  towards  the 
abdominal  ring  of  the  same  side,  and  there  became  lost  in  the  cel- 
lular texture  of  the  part  An  ovary  and  Fallopian  tube,  with  a 
uterus  consisting  of  a  single  horn  only,  were  connected  to  the  right 
side  of  the  loins  by  a  ligament.  The  neck  of  the  uterus  lost  itself 
in  the  cellular  substance  beneath  the  rectum,  and  there  was  no 
vagina.  The  external  organs  were  male,  but  imperfectly  formed. 
The  udder  occupied  the  place  of  the  scrotum.* 

In  the  human  subject,  several  different  instances  of  sexual  malfor- 
mation have  now  been  met  with,  referable  to  the  head  of  lateral 

>  Archly,  f Or  die  Tbierheilknnde,  Bd.  ii.  Hft  ii.  s.  204. 

^  In  the  Gazette  Medicale  de  Paris  for  1844,  p.  530,  Bertrand  describes  an  hermaphroditio 
sheep,  having  a  testis  and  epididymis  in  the  left  side  of  the  scrotum,  and  with  a  vas  deferent 
leading  from  it  to  a  fuUy  developed  ovary  on  the  right.  There  was  a  uterus,  and  blind 
Fallopian  tubes,  and  an  imperforate  vagina;  and  on  the  right  or  female  side,  a  mdtmeDt 
also,  apparently  of  a  vas  deferens. 
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hermaphroditism.  In  these  eases,  along  with  a  testicle  on  one  side, 
and  an  ovary  on  the  other,  there  has  generally  coexisted  a  more  or 
less  perfectly  formed  uterus.  The  external  parts  have  differed  in 
their  sexual  characters,  in  some  instances  being  female,  in  others 
male,  and  in  others  again  of  a  neutral  or  indeterminate  type. 

In  man,  and  in  the  higher  quadrupeds,  we  have  not  unfrequently 
exhibited  to  us  a  slight  tendency  to  this  unsymmetrical  type  of 
sexual  structure,  constituting  true  lateral  hermaphroditism,  in  the 
testicle  of  one  side  only  descending,  whilst  the  other,  in  consequence 
of  imperfect  development,  remains  within  the  inguinal  ring.  In 
the  single  unsymmetrical  ovary  of  most  female  birds  and  some 
fishes,*  we  see  a  still  nearer  approach  to  the  state ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  among  birds  at  least,  the  single  ovary  is  always 
placed  upon  the  left  side.  In  lateral  hermaphrodites  in  the  human 
subject,  the  left  side  also  appears  to  be  that  on  which  we  most  fre- 
quently meet  with  the  female  type  of  the  sexual  organs.  We  shall 
divide  the  following  cases  according  to  the  particular  sides  which 
were  respectively  male  and  fem^e  in  them. 

1.  OVABT  ON  LEFT  SIDE,  AND  TESTICLE  ON  THE  RIGHT. 

a.  M.  Sue  met,  in  1746,  with  an  instance  of  this  subdivision  of 
lateral  hermaphroditism  in  the  human  subject,  in  a  young  person, 
lliirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  whose  case  was  the  subject  of  a 
Thesis  sustained  by  M.  Morand.'  Of  the  internal  genital  organs, 
there  existed  on  the  left  side  a  very  distinct  ovary,  a  round  ligament 
which  ran  outwards  to  the  groin  of  the  same  side,  and  a  well-formed 
Fallopian  tube  with  its  usual  fimbriated  extremity.  The  other 
extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube  terminated  in  the  fundus  of  the 
uterus,  which  occupied  its  usual  situation  between  the  bladder  and 
rectum.    On  the  right  side,  again,  there  was  a  slender  elongated 

*  In  the  early  embryo  of  birds,  the  ovaries  are  originally  double,  as  pointed  out  by 
Bmmert  (see  Reil's  Archiy  for  1811) ;  and  as  was  previously  known  to  Wolff  and  Hoch- 
«etter  (Anat  Phil.  torn.  i.  p.  349). 

*  De  Hermaphroditis,  Paris,  1749.  This,  according  to  Amaud  (loc.  cit.  p.  323),  is  the 
ttme  case  of  lateral  herroaphroditisni  with  that  described  by  Leeat  If  so,  the  latter  author 
(probably  from  drawing  his  description  from  memory,  and  not,  as  Morand  seems  to  have 
done,  from  the  parts  placed  before  him),  has  stated  that,  along  with  the  testicle  and  vas 
deferens  on  the  one  side,  there  existed  a  vesicula  seminalis,  and  that  both  sides  were  pro- 
vided with  round  ligaments,  the  one  on  the  male  side  forming  probably  one  of  the  two  tubes 
described  by  Morand  as  arising  from  the  testicle.  Meckel  (Reils  Archiv,  Bd.  xi  s.  322), 
considers  Morand^s  and  Locates  as  two  different  cases,  and  points  out  that  what  is  described 
*s  the  male  side  in  the  one,  was  the  female  in  the  other,  and  via  versa.  It  is  perhaps  not 
unworthy  of  remark,  that,  in  the  colored  plate  accompanying  the  translation  of  Morand's 
*«e  by  Gautier,  the  male  and  female  sides  have  been  reversed  from  an  error  in  the  engrav- 
ing ;  and  this  circumstance  may  have  contributed  to  mislead  Lecat  in  his  description,  pro- 
tided  he  happened  to  look  at  this  notke  of  the  case. 
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testicle,  which  had  moved  forwards  to  the  corresponding  inguinal 
canal,  but  had  not  proceeded  so  far  as  to  pass  out  of  the  abdominal 
cavity.  On  the  superior  part  of  the  testicle  was  a  body  resembling 
the  epididymis,  and  the  testicle  itself  sent  off  two  tubes,  which  after- 
wards united  into  one  immediately  before  their  insertion  into  the 
uterus.  The  external  genital  organs  were  those  of  a  hypospadiac 
male,  and  during  life  the  person  had  been  always  looked  upon  as 
belonging  to  the  male  sex.  The  perineal  canal  or  vagina  terminated 
between  the  scrotum  and  root  of  the  imperforate  penis,  in  a  very 
small  opening,  which  was  common  to  it  and  to  the  meatus  urina- 
rius. 

6.  In  1754,*  a  young  person  of  about  eighteen  years  of  age  died  in 
the  H6tel  Dieu  of  Paris ;  and  in  dissecting  his  body,  the  anatomist 
Varole  found  the  reproductive  organs  malformed  in  the  following 
manner: — On  the  right  side  the  scrotum  contained  a  testicle,  and 
the  vas  deferens  arising  from  it  opened,  not  as  usual  into  the  neck, 
but  into  the  middle  of  the  external  border,  of  the  corresponding 
vesicula  seminalis.  On  the  left  side  the  scrotum  was  empty ;  and 
internally  on  this  side  there  were  found  an  ovary,  a  Fallopian  tube 
with  its  fimbriated  extremity,  a  small  oval  uterus  without  a  neck 
and  somewhat  flattened,  and  a  broad  and  a  round  ligament,  the  last 
of  which  ran  outwards,  and  was  lost  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  left 
half  of  the  scrotum.  The  vesicula  seminalis  on  the  right,  and  the 
imperfect  uterus  on  the  left  side,  communicated  by  a  canal  of  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length.  The  external  organs  were  male ;  but  the 
penis  was  very  small,  had  no  corpus  spongiosum,  and  was  imperfo- 
rate for  half  an  inch  at  its  anterior  extremity.  The  mammse  were 
as  large  as  in  women  of  the  same  age.  The  individual  had  been 
regarded  during  life  as  a  male. 

c.  In  1825,  the  late  Professor  Rudolphi*  detailed  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Berlin  the  case  of  an  infent  who  was  reported  to  have 
died  seven  days  after  birth,  and  whose  sexual  organs  exhibited  the 
following  interesting  instance  of  lateral  hermaphroditic  conforma- 
tion. On  the  left  side  were  discovered  an  ovary  (Pig.  19,  a),  without 
a  distinct  broad  ligament,  and  a  Fallopian  tube,  6,  which  conunu- 
nicated  with  the  superior  and  left  portion  of  a  uterus,  <?.  The  left 
side  of  the  scrotum  (Fig.  18,  a)  was  empty ;  the  right,  6,  contained 
a  testicle  (Fig.  19,  cC)  ftirnished  with  an  epididymis,  «,  and  tortuous 
vas  deferens,/.  Below" the  uterus  there  was  a  hard  flattened  ovoid 
body  (Fig.  19,  g,  and  Fig.  20,  6),  which,  when  divided,  was  found 
to  consist  of  a  cavity  with  thick  parietes,  and  was  considered  by 
Budolphi  as  the  prostate  gland  in  a  rudimentary  state.    The  mouUi 

*  M^m.  de  la  Soc.  MW.  de  Paris,  torn.  iv.  p.  342. 

'  AbhuDdlung.  Konig.  Akad.  der  Wisseoflobaft.  zu  Berlin,  1835,  s.  6a 
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of  the  uterus  (Pig.  20,  a)  terminated  below  in  the  parietes  of  this 
ovoid  body,  and  on  the  right  the  vas  deferens,  d,  penetrated  into  its 
Bubstance,  but  without  opening  into  its  cavity.  At  the  inferior  part 
of  the  uterus  there  was  a  true  vagina,  c,  which  terminated  in  a  cul- 
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Fig.  20. 
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de-sac  The  anus,  rectum,  and  other  organs  were  natural.  The 
external  sexual  parts  were  male,  but  the  penis  was  divided  inferiorly 
(Kg.  18,  <?).  The  testicle  and  ovary  were  supplied  vdth  the  usual 
spermatic  arteries  (Pig.  19,  h  A). 

d.  In  1851,  a  well-marked  case  of  lateral  hermaphroditism  was 
found  in  Dublin,  and  I  have  seen  and  examined  the  malformed  parts 
in  the  College  of  Surgeons'  Museum  in  that  city.  The  subject  of 
it,  a  supposed  male  convict,  aged  26,  was  dissected  by  Dr.  Banon, 
who  has  published  an  accurate  and  excellent  account  of  the  case, 
with  illustrative  drawings.*  Externally  the  penis  was  of  the  usual 
rize  and  structure  of  that  organ  in  the  male  adult ;  but  it  was  imper- 
forate— ^the  urethra  opening  inferiorly  at  its  root,  between  the  bifur- 
cations of  a  substance  resembling  the  corpus  spongiosum.  The 
divided  scrotum  or  labia  gave  lower  down  the  appearance  of  the 
female  vulva,  with  nymphae  and  a  small  vaginal  orifice  contracted 
by  a  crescentic  hymen.  Internally,  this  vaginal  orifice  and  a  very 
narrow  vaginal  canal  led  upwards  to  a  small  well-formed  uterus, 
which  bore  the  exact  relations  to  the  bladder,  rectum,  and  perito- 
neum, that  this  organ  has  in  the  normal  female,  and  was  provided 
laterdly,  like  it,  with  broad  ligaments.  The  uterus  opened  into  the 
vaginal  cavity  below,  and  fix)m  its  left  comer  superiorly  there  was 
given  oflF  a  very  tortuous  and  twisted,  but  perfectly  permeable  Pallo- 
pian  tube,  which  terminated,  as  usual,  at  its  further  extremity,  in  a 
corpus  fimbriatum.  On  lifting  up  this  fimbriated  extremity,  it  was 
found  to  rest  on  an  ovary  bound  to  the  peritoneum,  and  thrown 
somewhat  across  to  the  right  side  in  the  recto-vaginal  space.    There 

Fig.  18.  External  organs.    Fig.  19.  Uterus,  turned  downwards  and  forwards  to  show  its 
posterior  surface  and  connections,  &c.    Fig.  20.  Os  uteri,  vagina,  prostate,  and  vas  deferens. 
*  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science  for  1852,  p.  66. 
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was  no  trace  whatever  of  a  right  Fallopian  tube  or  right  ovaiy ;  but 
in  their  stead  there  was  a  male  testicle,  lying  also  in  the  recto-vaginal 
space,  and  provided  with  a  long  epididymis  which  ended  in  a  per- 
meable  vas  deferens  that  took  an  unusual  course,  for  it  first  parsed 
forwards  and  outwards  in  its  normal  course,  nearly  in  the  direction 
of  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  and  then  suddenly  turned  backwards 
and  downwards  towards  the  uterus,  ran  along  between  the  layers  of 
its  right  broad  ligament,  became  more  and  more  slender,  and  perfo- 
rated at  last  obliquely  through  the  right  side  of  the  organ  into  the 
uterine  cavity.  There  was  no  appearance  of  a  vesicula  seminaUs  or 
prostate  gland,  and  no  trace  of  a  second  testis  or  vas  deferens.  The 
testicle  which  was  present  seemed  as  perfect  as  in  the  normal  male ; 
it  was  provided  witii  a  tunica  albuginea,  and  beneath  this  was  found 
the  delicate  tunica  vascula,  and  internally  the  tubular  structure  pecu- 
liar to  this  organ.  A  small  quantity  of  fluid  taken  jfrom  the  com- 
mencement of  the  vas  deferens  had  the  peculiar  odor  and  consistence 
of  the  human  semen,  but  on  microscopic  examination  no  sperma- 
tozoa, only  numerous  cells  containing  granules,  were  seen  in  it. 
The  shape  and  connections  of  the  ovary  with  the  fimbriated  extre- 
mity of  the  Fallopian  tube,  were  such  as  are  seen  in  the  normal 
female ;  and  on  division  it  presented  the  usual  stromal  tissue ;  but 
no.  appearance  of  Graafian  vesicles  could  be  detected  in  it  The 
subject  of  the  preceding  malformation  was  baptized  as  a  ^1,  but 
afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  size  of  the  organ  repre- 
senting the  penis,  he  was  brought  up  as  a  male,  and  died  of  phthisis, 
when  under  sentence  of  transportation  for  sheep-stealing.  BBs 
voice  was  masculine ;  he  excelled  in  several  of  the  manly  exercises ; 
his  sexual  desires  appear  to  have  been  slight,  but  those  of  a  male ; 
and  his  general  configuration  and  appearance  were  those  of  a  man, 
with  the  exception  that  there  were  but  slight  traces  of  beard.  The 
pelvis  was  fan-like,  and  somewhat  feminine  in  form. 

e.  Under  the  present  section  of  lateral  hermaphroditism,  we  may 
also,  according  to  Mayer's  report,  include  the  celebrated  case  of 
Maria  Durifee,  or  Charles  Durge.*  This  person  was  baptized  and 
brought  up  as  a  female,  but  at  forty  years  of  age  was  persuaded  to 
change  his  name  and  dress  to  those  of  a  man.  We  have  alrea^ 
(p.  225)  alluded  to  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  which  was  enter- 
tained by  the  medical  men  of  Europe  in  regard  to  the  true  sex  of 
this  individual.  Even  the  different  parts  of  his  body  were  at  one 
time  referred  to  the  male  type,  and  at  another  time,  and  by  other 
persons,  to  the  female.  The  pelvis  was  the  only  part  that  was  gene- 
rally considered  as  decidedly  female,  yet  the  inspection  of  the  body, 

>  Gazette  M^d.  de  Paris,  1836,  No.  39;  Lancet,  vol.  i.  for  1836-37,  p.  140;  or  LoDdon 
Medical  Gazette  for  October  29, 1836. 
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after  death  by  Professor  Mayer  showed  that  even  in  this  respect  all 
were  in  error. 

Of  the  female  sexnal  org»is  there  existed  a  ntems,  vagina,  two 
Fallopian  tubes,  and  an  ovary ;  and  of  the  male,  a  testicle,  prostate 
gland,  and  penis.  The  uterus  was  placed  in  its  noi^nal  situation, 
between  the  urinary  bladder  and  rectum,  but  with  its  fundus  directed 
in  some  degree  to  the  left.  The  orga^  was  extremely  narrow,  and 
two  and  a  half  inches  in  length.  The  cavity  of  its  cervix  presented 
on  its  inner  sur&ce  some  slight  folds,  but  would  scarcely  admit 
a  quill ;  the  cavity  of  its  fundus  was  nearly  half  an  inch  across.  The 
sniall  canals  of  two  Fallopian  tubes  opened  into  the  fundus  uteri. 
Their  abdominal  extremities  were  shut,  but  the  corpora  fimbriata 
were  present.  Near  the  extremity  of  the  right  Fallopian  tube, 
which  was  four  inches  and  four  lines  in  length,  a  small,  flattened, 
idmond-shaped  body  was  placed,  which  on  examination  proved  to 
be  distinctly  a  testicle.  It  was  completely  enveloped  in  peritoneum, 
and  received  a  cord  composed  of  muscular  fibres  and  of  a  spermatic 
vein  and  artery.  Its  internal  structure  was  yellow  and  filamen- 
tons,  like  that  of  the  testicle,' and  its  seminiferous  tubes  could  be 
easily  separated.  The  left  Fallopian  tube  was  an  inch  shorter  than 
the  right ;  and  a  little  outside  and  behind  its  abdominal  extremity 
another  small  flattened  body  was  found  enclosed  in  the  peritoneum. 
It  resembled  an  ovary  rather  than  a  testicle.  Its  tissue  was  com- 
posed of  small  granules  conglomerated  together.  The  penis  was  two 
mches  and  nine  lines  in  length,  and  was  for  the  greater  part  con- 
cealed beneath  the  mons  veneris.  During  life  it  was  capable  of 
erection,  and  was  then  elongated  to  more  than  three  inches.  The 
prepuce  covered  only  half  of  the  glans.  There  was  not  any  corpus 
spongiosum.  A  fossa  or  groove,  representing  a  uretlmil  canal 
divided  inferiorly,  ran  along  the  under  surface  of  the  penis.  The 
two  folds  of  skin  forming  the  sides  of  the  groove  separated  from 
each  other  posteriorly,  and  might  be  compared  to  nymphse.  To- 
wards the  root  of  the  penis,  by  uniting  inferiorly  with  a  puckering 
of  the  skin  ofthe'labia  majora  or  divided  halves  of  the  scrotum,  they 
fomied  a  circular  orifice  not  larger  than  a  quill,  having  some  bodies, 
supposed  to  be  vestiges  of  the  caruncute  myrtiformes,  at  its  lower 
edge,  and  leading  to  a  short  vestibule,  or  common  canal,  into  which 
flie  urethra^  surrounded  by  a  firm  but  small  prostate,  entered  from 
above,  and  the  vagina,  encircled  at  its  entrance  by  a  vascular  ring  of 
varicose  veins,  opened  from  below.  The  vagina  was  two  inches 
and  eight  lines  in  length,  and  only  ten  lines  at  its  greatest  breadth. 
Its  inner  surfitce  was  somewhat  wrinkled  anteriorly,  but  smooth 
behind.  It  terminated  above  in  a  kind  of  spongy  isthmus,  repre- 
senting the  blind  orifice  of  tiie  uterus  and  from  four  to  six  lines  in 
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length.  The  diameters  and  form  of  the  pelvis  were,  on  dissectioii, 
found  to  he  most  evidently  masculine. 

The  general  character  of  Durge  was  a  mixture  of  the  male  and 
female  type.  When  between  twenty  and  thirty,  he  had  beea  exBr 
mined  by  different  medical  men  in  Germany,  France,  and  England, 
and,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  most  contradictory  opinionB 
were  offered  upon  his  real  sex.  The  breasts- were  not  much  deve- 
loped, and  there  was  no  distinct  mammary  glandular  structure.  His 
stature  was  small.  As  he  had  advanced  in  age,  his  voicQ  had  become 
more  firm  and  grave,  and  a  slight  trace  of  beard  had  appeared ; 
but  his  head  and  &ce  presented  the  aspect  of  an  old  woman.  His 
neck  was  short,  and  the  thyroid  cartilage  did  not  project  much :  his 
chest  was  fat  and  full.  During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  was 
subject  to  epistaxis  and  hemorrhoids,  but  did  not  present  any  trace 
of  sanguineous  discharge  from  the  genital  organs — a  phenomenon 
which  was  alleged  to  have  manifested  itself  three  times  during  his 
twentieth  year. 

The  right  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  latter,  were  smaller  and  less  developed  than  the  left, 
and  the  left  side  of  the  occiput  was  externally  more  prominent  than 
the  right  He  is  stated  by  Professor  Mayer  to  have  shown  a 
certain  predilection  for  females,  without,  however,  feeling  any 
sexual  desire. 

2.  TBSTICLB  Oir  THB  LBFT,  AND  OVART  OIT  THB  RIUHT  SIDB. 

An  instance  of  malformation  of  the  reproductive  organs  minutely 
described  by  Maret,^  and  which  is  in  all  its  more  essential  anatomi- 
cal points  an  example  of  lateral  hermaphroditism,  may  be  included 
under  this  head. 

a.  The  subject  of  the  case,  Hubert  Jean  Pierre,  died  in  the  hos- 
pital at  Dijon  in  1767,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  On  the  left  side  a 
perfect  testicle  was  discovered,  with  its  usual  spermatic  vessels,  vas 
deferens,  and  vesicula  seminalis,  all  occupying  the  natural  situation 
in  which  they  are  placed  in  the  male  adult.  The  vesicula  seminalis 
contained  a  fluid  of  the  color  and  consistence  of  semen.  On  the 
right  side  an  oblong  cystic  tumor  was  found  lying  in  the  iliac  fossa, 
and  stretching  outwards  into  the  inguinal  region.  On  opening  it,  a 
quantity  of  reddish  limpid  fluid  escaped,  and  then  the  solid  contents 
of  the  tumor  were  seen  to  consist  of  a  somewhat  flattened  body, 
that  gave  off  from  the  upper  part  of  its  right  side  a  short  Fallopian 
tube ;  and  at  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  this  tube  an  ovary  of  the 
natural  size,  consistence,  and  figure,  was  situated.    The  roundish 

I  M^m.  de  TAcad.  de  Dijon,  torn.  ii.  p.  157. 
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shaped  body  to  whioli  the  tube  was  attached  was  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  its  greater,  and  an  inch  in  its  smaller  diameter.  It  con- 
tained in  its  centre  a  small  cavity  continuoos  with  that  of  the  tube 
—a  circumstance  which,  along  with  the  structure  of  its  walls,  left 
little  doubt  that  the  body  itself  was  an  imperfectly  formed  uterus. 
Ko  other  opening  except  that  of  the  tube  could  be  traced  into  its 
cavity.  Its  external  surfiace  was  attached  to  the  ovary  by  a  kind  of 
ligament  On  this  same  side  of  the  body  (the  right),  there  existed 
also  a  vesicula  seminalis,  but  smaller  and  more  shrivelled  than  that 
on  the  left.  It  gave  off  a  vas  deferens,  which  became  gradually 
smaller  as  it  was  traced  backwards,  and  at  last  disappeared  alto- 
gether, without  being  connected  with  any  structure  resembling  a 
testicle.  In  regard  to  the  external  organs  of  generation,  the  penis 
was  four  inches  long  and  imperforate,  but  in  all  other  respects  per- 
fectly formed.  It  possessed  a  corpus  spongiosum,  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  female  clitoris.  On  raising  the  penis,  it  was  observed 
to  cover  a  large  fissure,  the  sides  of  which  resembled  the  labia  of  a 
femde.  In  the  left  labium  or  left  half  of  the  scrotum,  the  testicle 
already  alluded  to  was  placed,  but  there  was  none  in  the  right 
When  the  labia  were  separated,  two  red  spongy  bodies  were  seen, 
resembling  the  nymphse  in  appearance,  and  seemingly  consisting  of 
the  sides  of  the  split  urethra.  Between  these  bodies  and  at  their 
upper  part,  the  urethra  opened  as  in  the  female ;  while  below,  there 
was  a  very  narrow  aperture  covered  by  a  semilunar  membrane,  and 
presenting  on  one  side  of  its  entrance  a  small  excrescence  somewhat 
resembling  in  figure  a  caruncula  myrtiformis.  This  orifice  led  into 
a  membranous  canal  or  cul-de-sac,  an  inch  in  depth,  and  half  an 
mch  in  diameter.  On  the  lower  part  of  this  canal  the  verumonta- 
num  and  orifices  of  the  seminal  ducts  of  both  sides  were  discovered. 

During  life,  Pierre  had  been  considered  a  male,  but  was  not 
known  to  have  shown  any  partiality  to  the  female  sex.  His  coun- 
tenance was  more  delicate  than  we  ordinarily  see  in  the  male  sex. 
There  was  no  beard  on  the  face ;  the  larynx  was  not  enlarged  as  in 
mm;  and  the  mammae,  each  of  which  was  ftimished  with  a  very 
large  areola,  were  of  a  moderate  size  and  roundish  form.  The  con- 
%uration  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body  was  more  decidedly  mas- 
culine, and  there  was  none  of  that  enlargement  of  the  buttocks 
and  projection  of  the  thighs,  from  the  increased  width  of  the  pelvis, 
whidi  is  observable  in  young  females. 

In  this  case  we  have  on  the  left  side  of  the  body,  male  sexual 
organs,  consisting  of  a  perfect  testicle,  vas  deferens,  and  vesicula 
seminalis.  On  tibe  right  side,  again,  we  have  a  female  ovary  and 
Fallopian  tube,  with  a  rudimentary  uterus,  together  with  an  imper- 
fect male  vesicula  seminalis  and  vas  deferens. 
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Amaud  mentions  a  very  imperfect  form  of  lateral  hermaphro- 
ditism as  having  been  recognized  by  M.  Boudou,  surgeon  to  the 
H8tel  Dieu  of  Paris,  on  the  person  of  a  monk,  who  died  in  that 
hospital  in  1726.  The  external  genital  parts  were  those  of  a  hypo- 
spadiac  male.  In  one  of  the  halves  of  the  scrotum  a  testicle  was 
found ;  the  other  was  empty.  The  seminal  canals  and  vesicate  semi- 
nales  on  the  side  on  which  the  perfect  testicle  existed  were  natural 
in  their  course  and  situation.  Those  of  the  opposite  side  lost  them^ 
selves  between  the  bladder  and  rectum  in  a  small  body,  which  in 
M.  Boudou's  opinion  was  a  shrunk  uterus.* 

Among  the  preceding  cases  of  lateral  hermaphroditism  in  the 
human  subject,  there  are  five  in  which  the  left  side,  and  one  only  in 
which  the  right  was  the  female.  In  the  last  instance,  quoted  from 
Boudou,  the  respective  sides  on  which  the  male  and  female  organs 
were  placed  are  not  stated  by  Amaud. 

B.   TRUB  TRANSVERSB  HERMAPHROBITISH. 

In  the  variety  of  hermaphroditic  malformation  which  we  have 
last  considered,  we  have  found  upon  the  same  individual  the  repro- 
ductive organs  of  one  side  disagreeing  in  their  sexual  type  from 
those  of  the  other.  In  the  present  division  we  have  a  similar  sexual 
antagonism  following  a  different  direction ;  for  supposing  the  inter- 
nal sexual  apparatus  to  be  divided  from  the  external  by  a  transverse 
line,  we  have,  in  transverse  hermaphroditism,  on  each  side  of  thispar- 
tition,  organs  of  an  opposite  sexual  type ;  in  other  words,  the  organs 
of  reproduction  (in  the  more  correct  sense  of  the  word),  or  the  in- 
ternal sexual  organs,  do  not,  in  the  present  species  of  hermaphro- 
ditism, correspond  in  type  with  the  organs  of  copulation,  or  the  ex- 
ternal sexual  parts — a  circumstance,  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
which  tends  to  show  that  these  two  portions  of  the  generative  appa- 
ratus are  in  some  degree  independent  of  each  other  in  their  normal 
development  and  existence,  and  consequently  also  in  their  abnor- 
mal formations. 

Transverse  hermaphroditism  varies  in  its  character  according  to 
the  relative  positions  occupied  by  the  coexisting  male  and  female 
organs ;  the  external  organs,  or  all  those  exterior  to  the  supposed 
transverse  line,  being  sometimes  female,  and  the  internal  male,  and 
vice  versa. 

1.  TRANSVBRSB  HBRHAPHRODITISM  WITH  THB  EXTERNAL  SBXUAL 
ORGANS  OF  THB  FBMALB  TTPB. 

In  the  cases  included  under  this  subdivision,  the  external  genital 
organs  consist  of  a  clitoris,  vagina,  and  uterus ;  the  uterus  is  often 

'  Amaud,  loo.  oit  p.  283. 
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radimentary  and  sometimes  ahogether  absent  and  replaced  by  the 
male  yesicnlsB  seminales.  The  male  internal  organs  are  the  testicles, 
generally  small  and  imperfectly  developed,  and  placed  either  within 
or  without  the  abdomen,  with  vasa  deferentia  terminating  in  the 
Hteros  and  vagina. 

This  variety  of  sexual  malformation  has  been  repeatedly  observed 
among  our  domestic  quadrupeds,  particularly  among  black  cattle. 
Mr.  John  Hunter,  in  an  essay  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  1779, 
and  published  in  their  Transactions,*  and  in  his  Observations  on 
the  Animal  Economy,  showed  that,  as  had  been  long  known  among 
agriculturists,  when  among  black  cattie  the  cow  brings  forth  twin 
oalves,  one  of  them  a  male,  and  the  otlier  apparently  a  female,  the 
male  is  a  perfect  bull  calf,  but  the  female,  while  it  has  all  the  exter- 
nal marks  of  a  cow  calf,  as  the  teats  and  udder,  is  still,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  imperfectly  formed  in  its  internal  sexual  organs,  and 
veiy  generally  presents  a  mixture  of  the  organs  of  the  two  sexes  in 
yarious  degrees.  Such  hermaphroditic  twin  cattie  have  long  been  dis- 
tinguished in  this  country  under  ihenBme  of  free-martins.  In  some 
exceptional  cases  only  have  they  been  observed  capable  of  breeding ;' 
and  generally  they  show  no  sexual  desire  for  the  bull,  or  the  bull  for 
them.  In  appearance  they  resemble  the  ox  or  spayed  heifer,  and 
have  a  similar  or  still  greater  disposition  to  become  fat  under  the 
use  of  good  food. 

Inthepaper  to  which  we  have  referred,  Mr.  Hunter  has  described 
the  dissection  of  three  free-martins ;  and  one  of  these  seems  to 
belong  to  our  present  division  of  female  transverse  hermaphroditism. 
The  clitoris  and  external  parts  appear  to  have  been  strictiy  of  the 
female  type,  and  there  was  a  small  udder  with  four  teats.  The 
vagina  terminated  in  a  blind  end,  a  littie  beyond  the  opening  of  the 
nrethra,  and  from  this  point  the  vagina  and  uterus  were  impervious. 
The  uterus  at  its  superior  part  divided  into  two  horns,  and  at  the  ter- 
mination of  these  horns,  not  ovaria,  but  bodies  resembling  the  male 
testicles,  were  found.  These  had  not  a  perfect  internal  structure, 
like  that  of  testicles,  but  resembled  these  organs  in  so  &r  that — ^Ist. 
they  were  nearly  as  large  as  the  male  testes,  and  much  larger  than 
flie  female  ovaries ;  2d,  they  were  supplied  with  tortuous  spermatic 
arteries  like  those  of  the  bull  or  rigdil ;  and  3d,  cremaster  muscles 
passed  up  to  them,  as  in  rigdils,  from  the  abdominal  rings.  There 
were  two  small  vesiculse  seminales  placed  behind  between  the  bladder 
smd  uterus,  with  their  ducts  opening  into  the  vagina.  Nothing,  ac- 
eording  to  Mr.  Hunter,  similar  to  the  vasa  deferentia,  was  present; 

*  Tnmt.  Boyal  Society,  voL  Ixiz.  '  See  toI.  L  of  this  work,  p.  286. 
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but  Gurlt  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  parts  which  Mr.  Hunter  has 
described  as  the  horns  of  the  uterus  were  really  the  deferent  vessels. 
Fig.  21.  Professor  Gurlt'  has  himself  given, 

from  a  preparation  in  the  MuBeam 
of  the  Berlin  Veterinary  School,  the 
accompanying  sketch  of  the  mal- 
formed  sexual  organs  of  a  five-yeir 
old  fiee-martin  (Fig.  21),  which  pre- 
sents to  us  an  illustration  of  Mr. 
Hunter's  supposed  mistake,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  affords  a  well- 
marked  example  of  transverse  he^ 
maphroditism.  The  detail  of  the 
anatomical  peculiarities  of  the  case 
has  been  unfortunately  omitted  by 
the  author,  but  from  the  short  expla- 
nations appended  to  the  drawing,  it 
appears  lliat  the  clitoris,  a,  and  ex- 
ternal pudenda,  6,  were  perfecfly 
feminine,  and  that  the  vagina,  tibxai 
and  funnel-shaped,  terminated  at  its 
superior  contracted  extremity  in  two 
vasa  deferentia,  c,  c,  c,  which  were  c«> 
ried  upwards  in  a  duplicature  of  pe- 
ritoneum, dj  dj  resembling  the  broad 
ligament,  until  they  joined  the  un- 
rolled and  lengthened  epididymes, 
e,  6,  of  two  small  testicles,  /,  /> 
placed  in  the  position  of  the  ovaries. 
Ifear  the  junction  of  the  vagina  and  vasa  deferentia,  bodies  resem- 
bling the  male  vesiculee  seminales,  ^,  ^,  and  Cowper's  glands.  A,  ^ 
were  situated,  and  the  urethral*canal,  i,  opened  into  the  vagina,  and 
was  shorter  than  it  usually  is  in  the  cow. 

We  have  found  upon  a  free-martin  cow,  a  state  of  the  sexual  ap- 
paratus very  much  resembling  that  figured  in  the  above  case  l^ 
Professor  Gurlt.  The  two  vasa  deferentia,  as  they  ran  in  the  dupli- 
cature of  the  peritoneum,  had  very  much  the  appearance  and 
shape  of  an  imperfectly  developed  uterus.  The  vesiculse  seminalea 
were  large ;  the  vasa  deferentia  were  quite  impervious  throughout 
tiieir  whole  course ;  and  the  bodies  placed  at  their  abdominal  extra- 
mities  were  large,  but  of  so  indeterminate  a  structure  as  not  to 
enable  us  to  pronounce  them  to  be  either  true  testicles  or  ovaries. 
M.  Gteoffix)y  St  Hilaire  published  in  1884  a  very  distinct  case  of  an 

■  Lehrbuch  der  Pathol.  Anat.  der  Saog.  Th.  Bd.  ii.  8.  l86. 
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hermi^hroditic  goat  which  had  two  male  testicles  and  epididymes 
with  a  two-homed  uterus  and  female  external  parts.*  M.  Isidore 
St.  Hilaire^  mentions  a  nearly  analogous  case  in  the  same  animal, 
and  quotes  a  third  firom  Bomare  which  was  observed  upon  a  deer.^ 

To  the  present  division  of  transverse  hermaphroditic  malforma- 
tion with  external  female  and  internal  male  organs,  we  may  proba- 
bly also  refer  the  case  of  the  hermaphrodite  dog  detailed  by  Sir  E. 
Home,*  and  three  instances  in  the  sheep  described  by  Buysch/  Her- 
holdt,^  and  Gurlt.^  In  all  these  instances,  imperfectly  developed 
testicles  were  situated  either  within  the  abdomen  or  without  it  upon 
the  udder,  at  the  same  time  that  the  external  parts  exhibited  in  a 
more  or  less  marked  degree  the  peculiarities  of  the  female  sex ;  the 
vagmawas,  however,  narrower,  and  the  clitoris  more  developed  than 
in  the  perfectly  formed  female ;  and  in  the  dog  mentioned  by  Home 
this  latter  organ  was  very  large,  being  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long  and  half  an  inch  broad,  but  still  it  could  not  properly  be 
considered  as  an  imperfect  penis,  since  the  bone,  which  forms  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  that  organ  in  the  dog,  was  wanting. 

Few  well-marked  instances  of  transverse  hermaphroditism  with 
external  female  oigans,  have  been  hitherto  described  as  observed 
in  the  human  subject,  unless  we  regard  as  an  approach  to  it  the 
nnmerous  cases,  already  referred  to,  of  spurious  hermaphroditic 
malformation  in  the  male  from  hypospadiac  division  of  the  urethra, 
Bcrotum,  and  perineum. 

0.  In  his  essay  on  hermaphroditism,  however,  Steghlehner*  has 
dettdled  at  great  length  the  particulars  of  a  case  belonging  to  the 
present  variety,  which  he  met  with  on  the  body  of  a  woman  who  died 
of  phthisis  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  The  external  sexual  organs 
were  all  of  the  female  type  and  in  general  well  formed,  though  the 
clitoris  and  nymphse  were  perhaps  smaller  than  natural,  and  the 
orificium  vaginse  was  rather  contracted  and  half  shut  up  by  a  hymen. 
The  fossa  navicularis  was  very  distinct,  and  the  vagina  normally 
rituated,  but  extremely  short  and  narrow.  Its  internal  surface  pre- 
sented an  appe£urance  of  transverse  and  longitudinal  rugee,  but  its 
opper  extremity  formed  a  blind  sac,  and  no  traces  could  be  found 
beyond  it  of  the  uterus,  nor  indeed  any  vestiges  whatever  of  the 
other  internal  female  organs,  the  ovaries  and  Fallopian  tubes.    On 

'  Noav.  Ann.  du  Maseum  d'Hist  Nat  torn.  iL  p.  141. 

*  Hifltoire  des  Anomalies,  torn.  ii.  p.  128.  *  Joum.  de  Phys.  torn.  tL  p.  501. 

*  PhiL  Trans,  for  1795,  p.  167  j  Comp.  Anat.  iii.  323. 

*  Thesaur.  Anat  viii.  n.  c.  iii.  tab.  115. 

'  Viborg*8  Sammlungs  fllr  Thierartzc,  1797,  8.  25. 
^  Lehrbncb,  &c.  Bd.  ii  s.  186,  tab.  ix.  2,  and  xxii  s.  2. 

*  Tract  de  Hermaphi.  natnrft,  p.  120. 
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more  minute  examination,  a  testicle  with  its  spermatic  c<Mrd 
found  in  each  inguinal  region,  placed  outside  the  external  ring,  and 
surrounded  with  their  cremaster  muscles  and  vaginal  coats.  The 
testicles  were  flaccid  and  small,  but  their  internal  structure  and 
that  of  their  epididymes  was  natural ;  and  the  slender  pervious  vasa 
deferentia  arising  from  them  entered  the  abdomen,  descended  into 
the  pelvis,  and  were  joined  behind  the  urinary  bladder  by  two  veei- 
culee  seminales  of  considerable  size.  Their  common  ejaculatoiy 
ducts  opened  into  the  vagina.  The  form  of  the  thorax  and  pelvis, 
and  of  the  body  in  general,  was  feminine ;  and  the  mammse  and 
nipples  were  well  developed,  but  the  larynx  was  rather  more 
protuberant  than  in  females,  and  the  voice  approached  in  tone  to 
that  of  a  man.  There  had  never  been  any  menstrual  dischaige, 
but  the  periodical  molimina  indicative  of  its  appearance  were  said 
to  have  been  observed  regularly.  There  were  some  hemorrhoidal 
tumors  situated  around  the  anus. 

b.  If  possible,  a  still  more  perfect  example  of  the  present  variety 
of  transverse  hermaphroditism  in  the  human  subject  has  lately  been 
observed  at  Naples.  The  malformation  occurred  in  the  person  of 
an  individual,  Maria  E.  Arsano,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty  in 
one  of  the  pauper  charities  at  ITaples,  and  who  had  passed  t^irongh 
life  as  a  female  and  been  married  as  such,  l^o  suspicion  of  the 
malformation  existed  during  life,  and  it  was  only  accidentally  dis- 
covered when  preparing  the  dead  body  for  demonstration  in  the 
anatomical  theatre  of  Professor  Bicco,  who  afterwards  carefully 
dissected  the  malformed  parts  in  company  with  Professors  Sorren- 
tino  and  Grosetti.  We  have  taken  the  following  account  and 
sketches  from  Ricco's  published  description  of  the  case.^ 

The  external  organs  of  generation  were  those  of  the  female  in 
their  natural  or  normal  state,  consisting  of  the  mons  veneris,  with 
a  scanty  quantity  of  hair  (Fig.  22,  a) ;  of  the  labia  externa  (Figs.  22 
and  28,  b  b)  naturally  formed,  and  the  nymphse  (Figs.  22  and  23, 
d  d);  o{  the  clitoris  (Figs.  22  and  23,  c),  which  was  perfectiy  imper> 
forate,  and  of  the  ordinary  size  of  the  same  organ  in  the  adult  female ; 
of  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  (Figs.  22  and  28,  e),  situated  below  the 
clitoris;  and  of  the  os  vaginse  (Figs.  22  and  28,/),  which  was  of 
the  usual  size  and  diameter.  Altogether,  the  aperture  of  the  vulva 
was  natural.  The  canal  of  the  urethra  was  of  the  usual  length,  as 
seen  at  u  in  the  section  of  the  pelvis  represented  in  Figure  23,  in 
which  9  marks  the  divided  Eiymphysis  pubis,  Audp  the  peritoneum. 
The  OS  vaginse  showed  no  vestiges  of  the  membranes  of  the  hymen, 
or,  in  other  words,  was  without  carunculsd  myrtiformes.  The  canal 
of  the  vagina  (Fig.  23,  t;)  was  about  two  inches  long,  but  without 

*  Cenno  Storioo  su  di  cm  Neutro-Uomo,  pp.  5,  7. 
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ragse,  and  it  tenninated  internally  in  a  completely  blind  extremity 
or  cul-de-sac.  The  uterus  was  entirely  wanting,  as  were  also  the 
Fallopian  tubes  and  uterine  ligaments. 

Fig.  22. 


The  internal  organs  of  reproduction  were,  on  the  other  hand, 
completely  male.  The  two  testicles  (Pig.  22,  g  g)  were  situated  in 
the  region  of  the  pubis,  and  were  scarcely  clear  of  the  inguinal 
rings.  They  were  of  the  usual  ovoid  figure,  and  natural  in  size. 
They  had  internally  the  structure  of  the  tubuli  seminiferi,  but  it 

Fig.  23. 


was  not  well  developed.  The  spermatic  cords  were  quite  normal 
both  in  regard  to  their  composition  and  the  origin  and  course  of 
their  bloodvessels.  The  right  spermatic  artery  (Fig.  22, 1)  arose, 
as  usual,  from  the  renal,  and  the  corresponding  vein,  w,  f^r  form- 
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ing  the  pampiniform  plexus,  A?,  opened  into  the  vena  cava  inferior; 
while  on  the  left  side,  the  artery,  Jf,  arose  from  the  aorta,  and  the 
vein,  7»,  terminated  in  the  left  emnlgent.  The  epididymes  of  the 
testes  were  also  of  the  usual  vermiform  figure,  and  the  correspond- 
ing vasa  deferentia  (Figs.  22  and  23,  h  A),  coursed  towards  their 
vesiculfiB  seminales  (Pig.  23,/),  and  terminated  in  an  attenuated 
membranous  expansion  without  any  external  aperture  or  dncti 
ejaculatorii.  The  vesiculse  seminales  (see  the  left  one,/,  in  Fig.  28) 
were  placed  between  the  urinary  bladder,  o,  and  rectum,  r;  they 
were  smaller  and  more  shrunk  than  those  of  the  adult  male,  though 
certainly  they  preserved  their  naturally  oblong  form.  Their  in- 
ternal hollow  or  tubular  structure  was  indistinct.  The  prostrate 
gland  was  not  present.  The  urinary  bladder,  o,  and  ureters,  n  n, 
the  rectum,  r,  and  the  other  intestinal  viscera,  with  the  abdominal 
bloodvessels  («,  the  aorta,  e,  the  vena  cava.  Fig.  22)  seem  to  have 
been  all  quite  natural. 

The  head  of  the  above  individual  was  of  the  usual  size,  the  ne(i 
long,  and  the  stature  ordinary.  The  periphery  of  the  thorax  was 
so  expanded  as  almost  to  equal  that  of  the  male,  notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  well-pronounced  mammae.  The  fiwe,  although 
entirely  free  from  hair,  had  yet  neither  the  expression  of  that  of  a 
female  nor  of  a  male,  but  showed  more  of  that  mixed  character  which 
is  seen  in  the  eunuch.  The  pelvis  was  altogether  that  of  a  naale 
in  its  form  and  dimensions,  and  the  limbs  were  perfectly  masculine. 
According  to  information  collected  after  death,  the  voice  was  deep, 
and  the  temperament  strong  and  firm.  Though  there  was  never 
any  menstruation,  yet,  from  being  constantly  employed  in  domestic 
occupation,  the  mental  character  was  feminine,  and  the  married 
state  had  been  willingly  entered  into. 

2.  TKANSVERSB  HERMAPHRODITISM  WITH   TQE  EXTERNAL  SEXUAL 
ORGANS  OF  THE  MALE  TYPE. 

The  male  organs  that  are  present  in  this  subdivision,  consist  of 
the  penis,  which  is  provided  with  a  regularly  formed  prepuce,  glans, 
corpora  cavernosa,  and  corpus  spongiosum,  with  the  urethra  pe^ 
forating  it,  and  of  the  prostate  gland,  verumontanum,  Ac  Th^ 
coexisting  female  organs  are  the  ovaries,  the  Fallopian  tubes  with 
their  infundibula,  and  the  uterus. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  recorded  instances  of  this  variety  of 
hermaphroditic  malformation  among  the  lower  animals.  "We  have 
already,  under  the  head  of  spurious  hermaphroditism  in  the  female, 
fit)m  enlargement  of  the  clitoris,  4;c.,  mentioned  several  cases,  m 
which,  from  excessive  development,  the  external  organs  in  women 
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had  assnmed  some  of  the  characters  of  the  corresponding  parts  in 
man;  but  the  two  following  cases  described  by  Professor  Eschricht 
of  Copenhagen,  and  Bouilland  of  Paris,  present  instances  of  mal* 
formation  in  which  the  more  exterior  sexual  organs  were  all  formed 
iipon  the  male,  and  the  internal  upon  the  female  type. 

0.  The  subject  of  the  case  described  by  Eschricht^  was  a  twin 
ehild  that  died  very  shortly  after  birth,  and  in  whom  the  external 
sexual  organs  were  of  the  male  type,  and  the  internal  female.  The 
penis  (Fig.  24,  a)  and  scrotum,  6,  were  well  developed,  but  the 
usual  raphi  seen  upon  the  latter  was  absent    The  urethral  canal  of 

Fig.  24. 


the  glans  and  body  of  the  penis  was  pervious  throughout,  and  ad- 
mitted of  a  sound  being  easily  passed  into  the  bladder.  The  glans 
was  remarkably  thin  and  slender.  The  prepuce  could  be  easily 
pushed  back.  No  testicles  could  be  felt  in  the  scrotum,  and  inter- 
nally there  was  a  uterus  with  Fallopian  tubes  and  ovaries.  The 
uterus,  <?,  was  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  had  the  general  form 
presented  by  this  organ  in  female  infimts.  It  contained  a  cavity 
marked  with  rugse,  but  had  no  orifice  inferiorly,  nor  any  vagina 
attached  to  it  Its  blind  or  imperforate  neck  was  firmly  attached  to 
fheposterior  walls  of  the  urinary  bladder,  ^r,  while  its  ftmduswas 
fcected  veiy  obliquely  downwards  and  over  to  the  left  side.  Prom 
the  left  side  of  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  a  twisted  Fallopian  tube, 
dj  proceeded,  having  well-devel6ped  fimbriae,  6,  at  its  abdominal  ex- 
tremity, and  the  broad  ligament  or  fold  of  peritoneum  along  which 
it  ran,  contained  an  oblong  soft  body,  ?,  which  Eschricht  considered 

»  Mttllers  Archiv  flXr  Anatomie,  &c.,  1836,  Heft  ii. 
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as  distinctly  an  ovary,  and  a  round  ligament  that  took  its  conne 
through  the  inguinal  canal  of  the  same  side.  On  the  right  side,  aa 
ovary,  Ar,  and  Fallopian  tube,  /,  were  likewise  discovered,  but  they 
were  displaced  and  separated  from  the  body  of  the  uterus.  The 
ovary  lay  in  the  iliac  region,  and  above  it  and  towards  its  outer  side 
was  placed  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  corresponding  Fallo- 
pian tube.  The  tube  presented  towards  this  extremity  a  vesicular 
swelling  of  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  which  admitted  of  being 
inflated  and  filled  with  quicksilver  through  a  small  opening  be- 
tween the  fimbrise.  Below  this  it  was  impervious,  and  apparently 
diverged  off  into  two  prolongations,  one  of  which  (the  round  liga- 
ment) passed  down  into  the  inguinal  canal,  and  the  other  crossed 
over  with  a  fold  of  peritoneum  to  where  the  rectum  and  urinary 
bladder  were  pretematurally  connected  together.  Professor  Jacob- 
son  suggested  that  this  latter  part  was  a  rudiment  of  the  right  half 
or  horn  of  the  uterus.  It  may,  perhaps,  however,  be  more  property 
regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the  right  Fallopian  tube,  and  in 
this  case  it  would,  if  continued  onwards,  have  been  joined  to  the 
neck  of  the  uterus — an  arrangement  which  would  be  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  deep  and  displaced  origin  of  one  of  the 
tubes  in  instances  of  congenital  obliquity  of  the  uterus. 

The  child  was  malformed  in  other  respects  also.  The  anus  was 
imperforate,  and  the  rectum,  n,  opened  into  the  urinary  bladder, 
which  was  very  contracted.  The  kidneys,  w,  were  irregularly 
formed,  and  lay  near  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum.  There  was  an 
accessory  spleen,  and  the  formation  of  the  heart  and  large  vessels 
was  abnormal.    The  other  twin  child  was  well  formed,  and  lived. 

J.  The  case  of  transverse  herma- 
phroditism observed  by  Bouillaud* 
was  even  still  better  marked  than 
that  of  Eschricht  Valmont,  the 
individual  who  was  the  subject  of 
it,  died  in  one  of  the  hospitals  of 
Paris  of  the  epidemic  cholera.  He 
was  a  hatter  by  trade,  and  had  been 
married  as  a  male.  No  further  pa^ 
ticulars  of  his  history  or  habits  could 
be  obtained.  The  following  was 
found  by  MM.  Manec  and  Bouil- 
laud  to  be  the  state  of  the  external 
and  internal  sexual  organs. 
Externally  there  was  a  penis  (Fig.  26)  of  medium  si«e,  tenni- 

*  Journ.  Hebdom.  d©  Med.,  torn.  x.  p.  466.    "  Exposition  Raisonnie  d*im  oas  de  nooTelto 
et  linguli^re  Taii4t4  d*hermaphroditisme  observe  chez  rhomme." 
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natiDg  in  a  regularly  fonned  glans,  a,  and  fumiBhed  with  a  pre- 
pace,i. 

The  urethra  (Fig.  26,  b  b)  opened  on  the  inferior  side  of  the  glans 
(Figs.  25  and  26,  a).  In  its  course  from  this  point  backwards  to 
the  bladder,  it  perfectly  resembled  the  urethra  of  the  male,  and  was 
Borrounded  at  its  origin  by  a  well-formed  prostate  gland  (Fig.  26,  k  k). 
Cowper's  glands  were  also  present  (Fig.  25,  d).  The  verumontanum 
w  caput  gallinaginis  was  distinct,  as  well  as  the  orifices  of  the  pro- 
static follicles ;  but  the  usual  openings  of  the  seminal  canals  could 
not  be  found.  The  corpus  spongiosum  urethrse  (Fig.  25,^)  and  the 
corpora  cavernosa  (Fig.  26,  m  m)  were  as  well  developed  a^  in  the  per- 
fect male  subject.  The  scrotum  was  small,  and  did  not  contain  any 
testicles ;  it  presented  on  its  middle  a  line  or  raph^  extending  from 
the  prepuce  to  ^the  anus,  and  which  was  harder  and  better  marked 
than  it  usually  is  upon  male  subjects.  The  various  muscles  of  the  male 
perineum  (Fig.  25,  e  e)  were  present,  and  very  perfectly  formed. 
The  constrictores  urinse  muscles,  ^,  were  particularly  long  and  thick. 

In  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  two  ovaries  (Fig.  26,  d  (2),  similar  in 
form  and  structure,  according  to 
M.  Manec,  to  those  of  a  girl  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  or, 
to  adopt  M.  Bouillaud's  statement^ 
tvFO  bodies,  in  some  sort  fibrous, 
and  perhaps  intermediate  in  their 
stnicture  between  ovaries  andtesti- 
des,  were  found,  along  with  two 
Fallopian  tubes  (Fig.  26,^^),  hav- 
mg  each  a  fimbriated  extremity 
at  one  end,  and  opening  by  the 
other  into  the  cavity  of  a  uterus, 
i,  which  occupied  the  usual  situa- 
tion of  that  organ  in  the  female, 
and  opened  inferiorly  into  a  kind 
of  vagina,  e.  The  internal  surface 
of  the  uterus  showed  the  usual  ar- 
borescent wrinkles  of  this  organ 
in  the  unimpregnated  state;  the 
OB  tincfle  was  regularly  formed ;  the 
vagina  was  about  two  inches  long, 
and  of  medium  size,  and  presented 
internally  numerous  ridges,  such  as 
are  met  with  in  virgins.  This  canal, 
when  opposite  the  neck  of  the  bladder  at/,  became  much  contracted, 
and  was  continued  downwards  in  the  form  of  a  small  tube  to  the  mem- 
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branous  portion  of  the  urethra,  into  which  it  entered  by  a  narrow 
orifice.  The  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus  were  normally  formed ;  tiM 
round  ligaments  passed  through  the  inguinal  canal,  accompanied, 
each,  by  an  artery  larger  than  that  of  the  corresponding  one  in  the 
female  sex. 

The  external  appearance  and  form  of  Valmont  are  described  by 
M.  Bouillaud  as  having  been  intermediate  between  those  of  the 
male  and  female  sex.  The  stature  was  short;  the  mammaiy  glands 
and  nipples  were  well  developed ;  the  face  was  bearded ;  but  the 
general  physiognomy  .was  still  delicate.  The  body  was  fiit;  the 
hands  and  feet  were  small ;  the  pelvis  was  shallow ;  and  the  haunches 
were  wider  than  in  a  well-formed  man. 

C.   TRUE  DOUBLE  OE  VERTICAL  HERMAPHRODITISM. 

In  the  two  divisions  or  orders  of  true  hermaphroditism  which 
have  been  already  considered — ^the  lateral  and  tie  <rantwrs^— we 
have  seen  reunited  upon  ^e  body  of  the  same  individual  more  or 
fewer  of  the  organs  of  the  two  sexes,  but  so  arranged  aa  not  neces- 
sarily at  least  to  present  the  occurrence  of  actual  duplicity  in  any  of 
the  corresponding  male  and  female  parts.  In  both  lateral  and  trans- 
verse hermaphroditism,  the  type  of  the  sexual  apparatus  is  in  ftct 
tingle^  in  so  for  that  it  consists  in  almost  all  cases  in  the  presence, 
at  one  part,  of  an  organ  or  organs  differing  in  sexual  type  firom  those 
that  are  present  at  other  parts,  without  there  necessarily  coexist- 
ing at  any  one  point  the  two  corresponding  male  and  female  organs. 
In  the  present  or  third  variety,  however,  of  true  hermaphroditism, 
we  come  to  a  tendency  to  actual  sexual  duplicity j  in  the  coexistence 
of  two  or  more  of  the  analogous  organs  of  the  two  sexes  upon  Ae 
same  side,  or  in  the  same  vertical  line  of  the  body.  At  the  nud- 
formed  point  or  points  the  sexual  apparatus  is  dotMe^  and  one  part 
male,  the  other  part  female,  in  type.  For,  supposing  we  viewed, 
either  from  before  or  behind,  the  reproductive  organs  belonging  to 
the  two  sexes  all  stretched  out  upon  the  same  plane,  so  that  their 
corresponding  organs  should  be  exactly  superimposed  upon  one 
another — as  the  two  female  ovaries  upon  the  two  male  testicles, 
the  Fallopian  tubes  upon  the  vasa  deferentia,  the  uterus  upon  the 
vesiculfie  seminales  and  prostate  gland,  &c. — ^we  find  in  vertical  or 
double  hermaphroditism  more  or  fewer  of  those  analogous  organs  of 
the  two  sexes  that  were  thus  placed  upon  one  anotiier,  and  that 
consequently  lay  in  the  same  vertical  line,  or  upon  the  same  side  of 
the  body,  coexisting  together  at  the  same  time  upon  the  same  indi- 
vidual. 

Double,  vertical,  or  complex  hermaphroditism  differs  much  in 
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yariety  and  degree  in  different  cases,  from  the  imperfect  repetition 
of  two  only  of  the  corresponding  organs  of  the  male  and  female  npon 
the  same  body,  to  the  rennion  or  coexistence  of  almost  all  the 
analogous  internal  genital  organs  of  both  sexes  upon  one  individual. 
For  the  purpose  of  contrasting  and  collecting  together  as  much 
•B  possible  the  more  analogous  cases,  we  shall  arrange  the  instances 
of  double  hermaphroditism  under  three  genera  or  divisions ;  the 
fnt  induing  cases  in  which  there  coexisted  a  female  uterus  and 
male  vesicul®  seminales,  with  a  general  female  type ;  the  second, 
tiiose  in  which  a  female  uterus,  occasionally  provided  with  Fallopian 
tabes,  was  added  to  an  organization  that  was  in  other  repects  essen- 
tially male ;  and  the  third  comprehending  all  examples  in  which 
ovaries  and  testicles  are  alleged  to  have  been  repeated  together  upon 
(me  or  both  sides  of  the  body.  Other  divisions  of  double  herma- 
phroditism may  become  necessaiy  under  the  accumulation  of  new 
varieties  of  cases,  but  we  believe  it  will  be  possible  to  arrange  all  the 
instances  hitherto  recorded  under  one  or  other  of  the  above  divi- 
lions.  In  classifying  and  describing  these  instances  we  shall  in  the 
meanwhile  offer  no  observations  on  the  probable  anatomical  mis- 
takes that  have  been  committed  in  the  examination  of  individual 
eases;  and  we  shall  describe  the  various  malformed  parts  according 
to  the  designations  usually  given  to  them  in  normal  anatomy,  and 
by  the  authors  who  have  described  the  cases.  We  reserve  the  true 
anatomical  and  morphological  value  of  the  different  structures 
named  and  involved,  for  special  consideration  under  a  separate  and 
fotore  diapter,  where  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  the  numerous 
sources  of  error  with  which  the  observation  of  individual  examples 
and  varieties  of  complex  hermaphroditism  is  beset. 

1.  MALB    VBSICXJLJB    SEMINALIS,   ETC.,    SUPEBABDEI)    TO    OBOANS    OF    A 
fEMALB  SBXUAL  TTPE. 

In  this  first  genus  or  division  of  double  hermaphroditism  we  find 
two  female  ovaries,  or  bodies  resembling  ovaries,  and  an  imperfect 
nterus,  coexisting  with  two  male  vesiculse  seminales,  which  are 
occasionally  accompanied,  also,  with  rudiments  of  the  vasa  de- 
ferentia.  One  of  the  free-martins  described  by  Mr.  Hunter"  is  re- 
ferable to  this  variety  of  double  hermaphroditism.  The  external 
genital  organs  and  mammse  resembled  those  of  the  cow,  but  were 
Bmaller  in  size.  The  vagina,  beyond  the  opening  of  the  urethra 
into  it,  was,  with  the  uterus  itself  impervious.  The  imperfect 
nterus  divided  into  two  horns,  at  the  end  of  which  were  the  ovaria. 
On  each  side  of  the  uterus  there  was  an  interrupted  vas  deferens, 
broken  off  in  several  places ;  and  between  the  bladder  and  vagina 

^  See  An.  £con^  p.  64,  Mr.  Well's  f>ee-martin. 
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these  vasa  deferentia  terminated  in  two  vesicnlse  seminales.  The 
ducts  from  the  vesiculee  and  the  vasa  deferentia  opened  into  the 
vagina.  In  this  instance  we  have  all  the  female  organs  present, 
but  imperfect  in  their  development ;  and  at  the  same  tdme  there  is 
superadded  to  them  a  tubular  structure,  formed,  according  to  Mr. 
Hunter's  opinion,  of  the  male  vesiculse  seminales  and  vasa  defe- 
rentia. 

•  In  a  free-martin  cow,  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  dissecting, 
an  arrangement  of  sexual  parts  very  similar  to  that  described  in  the 
preceding  case  was  found.  The  uterus,  however,  thou^  small,  wai 
pervious  for  a  distance  of  some  inches  above  the  vagina ;  and  at  tbe 
abdominal  end  of  each  blind  Fallopian  tube  there  was  a  cUlated  sae 
of  considerable  size,  lined  by  peritoneum,  and  opening  into  the 
abdominal  cavity  by  a  small  orLfice.  These  sacs  we  considered  m 
abortive  attempts  at  the  formation  of  the  fimbriated  extremities. 
Imperfect  bodies  which  we  considered  as  ovaries  were  placed  in 
their  normal  situation  near  the  cavities  which  we  mention.  Thef 
were  small  in  size,  and  of  an  oblong  shape.  On  a  section  being 
made  of  them,  they  showed  internally  a  kind  of  dense  homogeneoiu 
yellow  tissue,  dotted  or  crossed  with  strongly  marked  white  lines. 
The  male  vasa  deferentia  could  be  traced  sJong  each  side  of  tiie 
uterus  in  the  form  of  broken  dense  cords.  The  vesiculse  seminalee 
were  large  and  partially  hollow,  and  near  them  on  each  side  there 
was  an  oblong  body  of  considerable  size,  having  the  appearance  of 
Cowper's  glands.  The  tubes  from  them,  and  from  the  vesicula 
seminales,  opened  near  the  os  tincee  into  a  vagina  of  nearly  the  usual 
size. 

2.    AN  IMPERFECT  FEMALE    UTERUS,  ETC.,   SUPERADBEB   TO    A   SEXUAL 
ORGANIZATION  ESSENTIALLY  MALE. 

In  the  cases  included  under  this  second  division  of  doable  or  ve^ 
tical  hermaphroditism,  there  exist  a  male  testicle  or  testicles,  vasa 
deferentia,  and  vesiculee  seminales,  along  with  a  female  uterus. 
The  uterus  occupies  its  normal  situation  between  the  bladder  and 
rectum.  It  is  sometimes  defectively  developed,  and  of  a  mem- 
branous structure ;  and  occasionally  it  is  not  provided  with  Fallo- 
pian tubes,  or,  in  the  quadruped,  with  cornua.  The  cavity  of  the 
uterus  communicates  with  a  vagina  that  either  opens  in  its  usual 
situation  externally,  or,  as  happens  more  frequentiy,  joins  the  male 
urethra.  In  some  cases  the  vagina  is  wanting,  and  the  uterus  opens 
directiy  into  the  canal  of  the  urethra. 

Several  cases  of  sexual  malformation  in  the  ram,  goat,  and  dog, 
referable  to  this  variety  of  double  hermaphroditism,  have  been  de- 
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scribed  by  different  authors ;  and  various  analogous  instances  have 
now  also  been  observed  in  the  human  subject 

In  a  lamb  described  and  delineated  by  Mr.  Thomas,^  all  the 
external  parts  were  male,  but  the  scrotum  was  divided  or  hypo- 
qMuiiac.  Internally  there  were  two  perfect  male  testicles  in  the  situ- 
ation of  the  ovaries,  with  their  epididymes,  vasa  deferentia,  and  vesi- 
cate seminales ;  and  a  well-formed  two-homed  uterus  furnished 
with  its  usual  ligaments,  and  with  Fallopian  tubes  that  ran  up  and 
temiinated  in  a  tortuous  convoluted  manner  upon  the  testicles.  The 
body  of  the  uterus  possessed  the  common  rugose  structure,  but  the 
horns  were  lined  by  a  smooth  membrane,  without  their  usual 
glandular  bodies  internally.  At  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  ftmdus 
uteri,  a  thick  semilunar  valve,  which  seemed  to  correspond  to  the 
OB  tincaB,  passed  across,  and  hardly  allowed  a  fine  probe  to  be 
entered  over  its  upper  edge.  The  vagina  scarcely  existed,  and 
formed  only  a  short,  smooth  pouch,  terminating  below  in  a  cul-de- 
Baa  The  male  vesiculse  seminales  and  vasa  deferentia  entered  the 
male  urethra  in  their  normal  situation  at  the  caput  gallinaginis. 

Qorlt'  has  described  and  delineated  the  sexual  parts  of  a  goat, 
in  which  all  the  internal  male  genital  organs  were  found,  with  the 
exception  of  Cowper's  glands  (Fig.  27).  There  was  also  present  a 
uterus,  e,  provided  with  long  but  narrow  and  curved  comua,  //,  that 
aecompanied  the  vasa  deferentia  and  testicles  through  the  abdominal 
nngs,  and  ended  blind  at  the  epididymes.  The  testicles  lay  exter- 
nally upon  the  udder,  which  was  of  considerable  size.  The  scrotum 
was  absent ;  the  penis,  ^,  was  short,  tortuous,  and  imperforate ;  and 
there  was  a  fissure  in  tiie  perineum  into  which  the  urethra.  A,  opened. 

Stellati*  has  recorded  an  analogous  case  in  the  same  animal.  The 
male  sexual  organs  were  not  entirely  complete,  and  there  were  super- 
added to  them  a  female  vagina  and  an  imperfectly  developed  uterus, 
the  Fallopian  tubes  of  which  ran  towards  the  inguinal  rings,  and 
terminated  with  them  upon  the  epididymes  of  the  testicles. 

Another  instance  of  hermaphroditic  malformation  in  the  goat, 
detwled  at  great  length  by  Meckel,*  seems  also  in  its  principal  points 
juatly  referable  to  the  present  division  of  cases,  although  there  was 
at  the  same  time  a  tendency,  in  the  unequal  size  of  the  two  comua 
uteri,  tc.,  to  a  degree  of  lateral  hermaphroditism. 

Professor  Mayer  of  Bonn*  has  detailed  at  length  the  dissection  of 

*  London  Med.  and  Phys.  Joarn.  vol.  ii.  1799,  p.  1  j  with  a  good  drawing  of  the  mal- 
famed  organs  of  generation. 

'  Lehrboch  der  PathoL  Anat,  Bd.  ii.  s.  195,  pL  iz.  figs.  1  and  2,  and  pi.  xxiL  figs.  3  and  4. 
'  Atti  del  Real  InstiL  d'  Incoragg.  alle  Sc.  Nat,  Naples,  torn.  iiL  p.  380. 

*  Reil's  Archiv  Hir  die  Physiologic,  Bd.  xi.  s.  334-38. 

*Ieonea  Select.  Prseparat  Mus.  Anat.,  Bonn.  pp.  17-20,  tab.  iv.  fig.  5,  and  tab.  v.  figs.  1, 
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three  hermaphroditic  goats,  in  all  of  which  the  conformAtion  of  &6 
sexual  parts  resembled  in  its  more  essential  features  the  preceding 
cases  of  Thomas  and  Gurlt.  In  all  the  three  instances  there  were 
found  two  male  testicles  with  their  epididymes,  vasa  deferentia,  and 
vesiculsB  seminales ;  and  at  the  same  time  there  was  present  a  well- 
marked  two-horned  uterus,  with  a  vagina,  opening  into  the  urethra. 

Fig.  27. 


In  the  first  case  the  large  hollow  comua  uteri  terminated  in  blind 
extremities,  and  there  were  only  very  short  impervious  rudiments  of 
the  Fallopian  tubes.  In  the  second  case,  at  the  extremity  of  the  right 
horn  of  the  uterus,  a  blind  appendiculum  was  situated,  formed  by  a 
vestige  (according  to  Mayer)  of  the  Fallopian  tube ;  and  from  ihifl 

Fig.  27.  a  Of  the  testicles  f  6  6,  epididyraes;  c  c,  vasa  deferentia;  d  d,  vesicalflB  seminale*' 
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&  ligament  was  sent  off  to  the  coirespondiBg  testicle ;  a  similar  liga- 
ment, but  no  appendicular  existed  on  the  left  side.  In  the  third  case, 
both  Fallopian  tubes  were  present,  and  each  ended  in  a  bursa  formed 
by  the  lamina  of  the  peritoneum,  and  partly  surrounding  the  testicle 
and  epididymes.  In  two  of  the  instances,  tiie  ejaculatory  ducts  seem 
to  have  opened  into  the  urethra  near  the  point  at  which  the  vagina 
terminated  in  it ;  and  in  one  of  the  cases  tiiey  opened  into  the  canal 
of  the  vagina  itself  before  it  joined  that  of  the  urethra.  All  the 
external  organs  were  male,  but  malformed  in  so  far  that  the  penis 
was  short,  and  in  two  of  the  cases  somewhat  twisted ;  and  the 
scrotom  was  either  small  or  wanting.^ 

The  same  author*  has  described  the  dissection  of  a  dog,  the  sexual 
organs  of  which  exhibited  a  similar  variety  of  hermaphroditic  mal- 
fonnation.  The  Fallopian  tubes  were  pervious  throughout  in  this 
instance,  and  at  their  further  extremities  opened  upon  the  neigh- 
boring cellular  tissue.  The  body  of  the  two-homed  uterus  was 
Teiy  small.  On  compressing  the  epididymes  and  vasa  deferentia, 
a  fluid  resembling  semen  issued  from  the  openings  of  the  latter  into 
the  urethra.  The  external  sexual  parts  were  tiiose  of  a  hypospa- 
diacmale. 

Several  cases  of  hermaphroditic  malformation  in  the  human 
sabject,  similar  in  their  anatomical  characters  to  the  preceding, 
have  been  described  by  Columbus,  Harvey,  Petit,  Ackermann, 
Steghlener,  and  Mayer. 

a.  In  a  person  with  external  hypospadiac  male  organs,  Columbusi' 
found  two  bodies  like  testicles  in  the  situation  of  the  ovfuies,  and 
larger  in  size  than  the  latter  female  organs  naturally  are.  From 
each  of  these  testiform  bodies  two  sets  of  tubes  arose,  one  of  which, 
like  the  male  vasa  deferentia,  passed  on  to  the  root  ojf  the  penis  and 
opened  into  the  urethra;  while  the  other,  like  the  female  Fallopian 
tubes,  were  inserted  into  a  uterus.    The  prostate  gland  was  absent. 

i.  Harvey*  has  mentioned  a  very  small  hermaphroditic  embryo, 
on  which  he  found  a  two-homed  uterus  witt  two  testicles  of  a  very 
small  size,  and,  near  the  diminutive  penis,  some  traces  of  a  prostate 
gland. 

e.  The  observation  of  M.  Petit*  of  Namur  is  still  more  complete. 
On  the  body  of  a  soldier,  aged  twenly-two,  who  died  of  his  wounds, 
and  whose  external  organs  appear  to  have  presented  no  deviation 

*  For  other  similar  cases  in  the  goat,  see  Leuckhart,  in  CycIopsBdia  of  Anatomy,  Tol.  it. 
p.  1426;  and  Eobelt^s  Neben-Eierstock  des  Weibes,  &c.,  p.  38. 

*  Loc.  cit  p.  16,  tab.  iv.  fig.  3,  external  parts  of  generation ;  fig.  4,  internal, 

*  De  Re  Anat.  lib.  xy.  ^  De  Gen.  Anim.  Exerc.  Ixix.  p.  304. 

*  Hist  de  I'Acad.  Boy.  des  Sc.  for  1720,  p.  38. 
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firom  the  male  type  except  in  the  absence  of  die  testicles  from  tiie 
scrotum,  these  bodies,  with  male  vasa  deferentia,  vesicultt  semi- 
nales,  and  a  prostate,  were  fonnd  to  coexist  with  female  Fallopian 
tubes,  and  a  uterus  that  was  attached  to  the  neck  of  the  urinaiy 
bladder,  and  opened  into  the  urethra  between  this  neck  and  the 
prostate.  The  form  of  this  imperfect  uterus,  M.  Petit  remarksy 
merited  for  it  rather  the  name  of  a  vagina  than  of  a  uterus,  and  it 
resembled  more  this  organ  in  the  female  quadruped  than  in  woman. 
From  the  body  of  the  uterus,  at  three  inches  from  its  entrance  into 
the  urethra,  two  Fallopian  tubes  arose.  These  tubes  were  perfi>- 
rated,  and  were  three  inches  and  a  half  long ;  their  abdominal  extre- 
mities were  not  loose  and  provided  with  fimbriae,  but  were  attached 
to  a  small  soft  body  on  each  side,  occupying  nearly  the  natnnl 
situation  of  the  ovaries,  but  having  the  substance  or  structure  of 
the  testicles,  and  provided  with  an  epididymis  and  vas  deferens. 
The  vasa  deferentia  were  each  seven  inches  and  a  half  long,  and 
were  attached  to  two  long  and  rather  slender  vesicul»  seminales 
placed  alongside  of  the  uterus.  The  vesiculse  opened  into  the  ure- 
thra by  two  ducts. 

In  a  note  appended  to  this  case,  M.  Petit  states  that  he  had  been 
consulted  by  a  man  who  passed  blood  by  the  penis  regulariy  every 
month,  without  pain  or  any  troublesome  symptom.  Perhaps,  adds 
M.  Petit,  this  man  had  also  a  concealed  uterus.  I  have  been  in* 
formed,  on  credible  authority,  of  two  similar  cases,  the  one  in  a 
young  unmarried  man  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  the  other  in  a 
person  who  had  been  married  for  several  years  without  his  wife 
having  had  any  children.  In  both  of  these  cases  the  discharge  was 
in  very  considerable  quantity,  and  perfectly  regular  in  its  monthly 
occurrence.  Did  it  consist  in  a  periodicsd  hemorrhage  from  the 
urinary  bladder  or  passages  only  ?  Or  was  it,  as  M.  Petit  seems  to 
suppose  in  his  instance,  of  a  true  menstrual  character,  and  produced 
by  a  female  uterus,  &c.,  existing  internally,  and  communicating  as 
usual  with  the  canal  of  the  urethra  ? 

d.  Professor  Ackermann'  of  Jena  published  in  1805  the  following 
interesting  case  of  the  present  variety  of  hermaphroditic  malforma- 
tion.   It  occurred  in  an  infant  that  lived  about  six  wedss  after 

'  More  lately,  seTeral  similar  oases  have  been  recorded  of  apparent  menstruatioo  though 
a  perforate  penis,  as  by  Harris,  in  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  (or  July,  1847; 
two  cases  by  Blackman,  in  Ibid,  for  July,  1843,  &c.  In  an  American  case,  that  of  Suydam, 
there  was  one  descended  testis,  and  a  bypospadiac  penis.  This  person  is  said  to  have  had 
a  regular  oatamenial  discharge.  The  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  this  peraoo  was  a 
male  or  female,  and  entitled  or  not  entitled  to  vote  as  Kfrteman  at  a  political  election.  Set 
Dr.  Taylor*8  Medical  Jurisprudence,  p.  613.    See  also  Ibid.  p.  256. 

*  Iniantis  androgyni  historia  et  iconographia ;  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joamal,  toL  i&  p. 
302. 
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birtli.  On  dissection,  two  testicles  were  found ;  one  oi  them  had 
descended  into  the  scrotum  or  labium ;  the  other  had  advanced  no 
ftirther  than  the  groin.  Both  were  perfectly  formed,  and  had  their 
usual  appendages  complete.  In  the  natural  situation  of  the  female 
uterus,  there  was  found  a  hollow  pyriform  organ,  which,  from  its 
locality  and  connections,  was  supposed  to  be  a  uterus,  though  its 
coats  were  finer  and  thinner,  and  its  cavily  greater  than  naturally 
belongs  to  that  viscus.  Duplicatures  of  peritoneum,  resembling  the 
ligamenta  lata,  connected  this  imperfect  uterus  with  the  sides  of 
tiie  pelvis,  and  its  cavity  opened  into  a  kind  of  short  vagina,  which 
soon  united  with  the  urethra,  and  formed  one  common  canal  with 
it,  vagina  ure^hralii.  The  vasa  deferentia  ran  from  the  testicles 
towards  the  superior  angles  of  the  uterus,  and  penetrated  into  its 
substance  at  the  points  where  the  Fallopian  tubes  are  usually  placed^ 
Without  evening  here,  however,  they  passed  onwards  under  the 
internal  mucous-like  membrane  of  the  uterus  and  vagina,  and  at 
length  terminated,  by  very  (Huall  orifices,  in  the  vagina  urethralis. 
Immediately  previous  to  entering 
the  ligamenta  lata,  each  vas  de- 
ferens formed  a  number  of  con- 
volutions, conglomerated  into  a 
msss  resembling  a  vesicula  semi- 
naHs. 

e.  Steghlener^  has  described  at 
great  length  the  case  of  an  infant 
that  survived  only  for  half  an 
hour  afterbirth,  upon  whose  body 
he  found  perfect  external  male 
organs  (Fig.  28,  a  6),  and  inter- 
nally two  small  elongated  testi- 
cles, €  c,  with  their  epididymes, 
g  g,  and  the  convolutions  of  im- 
perforate vasa  deferentia,  b  6,  dis- 
tinctly marked.  The  testes  were, 
as  seen  in  the  sketch,  supplied 
with  spermatic  arteries  follow- 
ing their  usual  course.  Between 
the  rectum  and  bladder  there  was 
placed  a  very  large  pear-shaped 
bag  or  pouch,  /,  with  firm,  coria- 
ceous, but  not  thick,  walls,  and  dis- 
tended with  fluid.  This  bag  or  imperfect  cystoid  uterus  terminated 
inferiorly  by  a  narrow  neck  in  a  vagina  that  opened  into  the  urethra 

'  De  Hermaphr.  Nat  p.  104. 
TOL.  n.  17 
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in  the  situation  of  the  verumontannm,  and  was  there  dilated  into  a 
large  bag  or  ampulla,  occupying  exactly  the  site  of  the  prostate 
gland,  and  resembling  this  organ  also  in  its  form  and  position. 
The  internal  membrane  of  the  uterus  was  collected  at  its  neck 
into  numerous  valvular-like  folds,  and  that  of  the  vagina  had  also  a 
rugous  or  plicated  arrangement.  From  the  fundus  of  the  large  sae 
of  the  uterus,  and  not  from  its  angles,  but  from  near  its  middle, 
two  impervious  solid  ducts  (vasa  deferentia)  arose,  and  i^^r  a 
somewhat  flexuous  course  reached  the  testicle,  e  Cy  lying  in  the 
superior  part  of  the  iliac  fossae.  These  ducts  had  attached  to  them 
at  one  or  two  points  a  number  of  small  reddish  nodules,  b  by  con* 
sisting,  according  to  Steghlener,  of  glandular  gnmules,  and  de- 
scribed by  Ackermann  in  his  case  as  vesiculse  senunales.  The  canal 
of  the  urethra  was  obliterated  for  a  short  distance  towards  the  fosia 
navicularis,  and  the  urinary  bladder,  y,  and  uterus,  t  iy  were  ex- 
tremely distended,  and  the  lej%  kidney,  my  was  vesicular. 

Mayer,  in  the  work  already  referred  to,*  has  described  and  ddi- 
neated  the  following  five  cases  of  the  present  species  of  hermaphro- 
ditic malformation  in  the  human  subject,  all  of  which  he  had  him- 
self  met  with  and  dissected. 

/.  In  a  fcBtus  of  the  fourth  month,  and  affected  with  omphalocele 
and  extroversion  of  the  urinary  bladder,  he  found  male  testicles  (Fig. 
29,  a  a)  with  their  epididymes,  b  by  and  a  two-homed  uterus,  Cy  ter- 

Fig.  29. 


minating  in  a  vagina,  c2,  that  opened  into  the  posterior  part  of  the 
urinary  bladder,  e.  From  the  left  testicle  a  contorted  vas  deferens, 
/,  arose,  and  ran  down  to  the  vagina ;  the  right  vas  deferens,  ^,  was 
Sorter,  and  became  threadlike,  and  disappeared  near  the  corre- 
sponding comu  of  the  uterus.    A  rudiment  only  of  the  left  male 

>  loooes  Select  &o.,  pp.  S-16.    See  also  Walther  and  Qraefe's  Journal  der  Chimigie  and 
^ngenheilkonde,  Bd.  viL  HfL  3,  and  Bd.  Tiii  Hft.  2, 
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Tericula  semmalis  was  observable.  The  external  organs  were  male ; 
the  glans  penis.  A,  was  imperforate. 

g.  In  another  fcetos  of  the  sixth  month,^  there  existed  a  perfect 
Bet  of  internal  and  external  male  sexual  organs,  viz.,  testicles,  epi- 
didymes,  vasa  deferentia,  and  vesiculse  seminales,  with  a  prostate 
^and  and  a  normally  formed  penis  and  scrotum.  But  beside  these, 
there  was  also  present  an  imperfect  female  uterus,  the  body  of  which 
diyided  into  two  comua,  the  right  longer  and  incurvated,  the  left 
shorter  and  sacciform.  The  neck  of  the  uterus  was  marked  inter- 
nally by  its  usual  arborescent  appearance ;  and  it  opened  into  a 
Tigina  that  terminated  in  the  urethra  near  the  exit  of  the  latter 
from  the  urinary  bladder. 

i.  In  a  third  case*  of  hermaphroditic  malformation  in  an  infant 
who  died  of  convulsions  when  six  months  old,  Mayer  found  the 
Mowmg  blending  of  the  organs  of  the  two  sexes.  Of  the  internal 
nude  genital  organs  there  were  present  two  bodies  at  the  inguinal 
rings,  that  were  evidently  testicles  (Fig.  80,  a  a),  as  was  proved  not 

Fig.  30. 


only  by  their  position  but  by  their  form,  coverings,  connections, 
»nd  internal  structure,  "  their  substance,"  says  Mayer,  "  being  evi- 
dently composed  of  yellow  canals ;"  their  epididymes,  b  i,  were 

'  loone*,  p.  8,  tab.  ii  flg.  $.  '  Ibid.  p.  9,  tab.  iiL  figa.  1  and  2. 
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also  distinctly  developed,  and  each  of  tiiem  sent  off  a  vas  definreos, 
e  Cj  which  was  furnished  with  a  corresponding  mnltilociilar  yeoc^ilm 
seminalisf  d  d.  Of  the  internal  female  sexual  organs  there  were 
found  a  perfectly  developed  uterus,  e  e^  with  its  broad^  n  n,  aad 
round,  o  o,  ligaments  naturally  formed  and  placed,  and  provided 
with  two  Fallopian  tubes,//,  that  followed  the  course  of  the  tes- 
ticles through  the  inguinal  canals,  and  vagina,  ^,  which  opened 
into  the  urethra,  A,  near  its  external  orifice.  The  ejaculatoiy  dads 
of  the  male  vesiculse  seminales  opened  into  this  vagina  at  { and  m. 
The  internal  surface  of  the  vagina  was  already  beginning  to  pres^it 
the  appearance  of  its  usual  rugse.  The  cavity  of  the  uterus  wm 
triangular,  and  exhibited  on  the  internal  part  of  the  cervix  its  chfr> 
racteristic  plicated  or  arborescent  structure.  The  Fallopiaa  tubes 
were,  at  their  uterine  orifices,  of  a  large  calibre ;  their  cavity  after- 
wards became  suddenly  contracted,  and  then  again  dilated,  and  ter- 
minated at  their  ulterior  extremities,  where  they  lay  in  contact  with 
the  testicles  at  the  external  inguinal  rings,  in  blind  sacs,  1 1,  without 
any  very  distinct  appearance  of  fimbrise.  The  external  genital  parts 
in  this  very  interesting  case  were  of  a  doubtful  nature,  being  refeiv 
able  either  to  those  of  a  hypospadiac  male,  or  of  a  female  with  a 
large  clitoris,  but  without  nymphse,  the  meatus  urinarius  being  in 
its  normal  situation,  but  leading  behind  to  the  cavities  of  bdh 
the  urinary  bladder  and  uterus.  The  circle  of  the  pelvic  bones  was 
large. 

t.  The  two  other  instances  described  by  Mayer  occurred  in  adult 
subjects,  and  the  malformation  in  both  of  them  differed  fix>m  that 
found  in  the  cases  just  now  cited,  in  this,  that  there  was  only  one 
testicle  present  along  with  the  imperfect  uterus. 

The  subject  of  one  of  these  cases^  was  a  person  who  died  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  and  whose  external  sexual  organs  were  those  of  a 
hypospadiac  male,  with  a  narrow  perineal  canal  or  fissure.  On  dis- 
section, this  perineal  canal  was  found  to  communicate  anteriorly 
with  the  urethra,  and  posteriorly  with  a  vagina  of  two  inches  «id 
nine  lines  in  length,  and  five  or  six  lines  in  calibre.  The  anterior 
and  posterior  columns  of  rugse  belonging  to  the  vagina  were  only 
slightly  marked.  Its  canal  led  to  a  large  dilated  uterus,  the  supe- 
rior part  of  which  was  unfortunately  cut  away  with  some  diseased 
viscera  before  the  genital  organs  were  examined ;  but,  from  the 
portion  left,  this  organ  seemed  to  resemble  the  uterus  of  quad- 
rupeds in  its  oblong  form,  and  in  the  thinness  of  its  walls,  whidi 
were  composed  of  a  cavernous  fibro-vascular  texture,  and  full  of 
lacunae.  The  usual  arborescent  appearance  of  the  internal  sur&ce 
of  the  08  ^teri  was  very  perfectiy  marked.    Besides  these  female 

>  loooes,  p.  11,  tab.  iiL  figs.  3  and  4. 
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oTgattty  there  was  a  well-formed  male  prostate  gland  at  the  neck  of 
&e  bladder;  and  behind  the  abdominal  ring  of  the  right  side^  a 
imall  ronadish  body,  similar  in  form  and  textnre  to  the  testicle,  and 
having  the  oremaster  muscle  adhering  to  its  membranous  inyolu* 
cram.    There  were  no  traces  of  any  similar  organ  on  the  left  side. 
On  both  sides  some  portions,  of  a  canal  were  seen,  but  whether  they 
were  the  remains  of  the  vasa  deferentia  or  Fallopian  tubes  was  not 
ificertained,  on  account  of  the  previous  mutilation  of  the  uterus. 
On  each  side  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  there  was  placed  a  vesicula 
fleminalis,  provided  with  an  ejaculatory  duct  that  opened  into  the 
orifice  of  the  vagina.      The  dimensions  of  the  pelvis  approached 
much  nearer  to  tibiose  of  the  female  than  those  of  the  male.    In  the 
secondary  sexual  characters  of  the  individual,  the  female  type  was 
further  recognized  in  the  want  of  prominence  in  the  larynx,  in  the 
slender  form  of  the  neck,  and  (according  to  Professor  Mayer)  in  the 
Toonded  shape  also  of  tlie  heart,  the  smallness  of  the  lungs,  the 
oblong  shape  of  the  stomach,  the  large  size  of  the  liver,  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  forehead,  and  the  conformation  of  the  brain ;  while  the 
individuid  approximated,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  male  in  the 
length  and  position  of  the  inferior  extremities,  in  the  breadth  of 
the  thorax,  the  undeveloped  state  of  the  mammse  and  the  hairy  con- 
dition of  their  papill»,  and  in  the  existence  of  a  slender  beard 
upon  the  chin  and  cheeks. 

y.  In  the  second  adult  subject,  a  person  eighty  years  of  age, 
Miyer  found,^  on  the  left  side  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and 
near  the  inguinal  ring,  a  small  oval  body  eidiibiting  imperfectly  in 
its  internal  structure  tlie  tubular  texture  of  the  male  testicle,  and 
having  an  appendix  resembling  the  epididymis  attached  to  it 
From  this  testicle  arose  a  vas  deferens,  which  was  joined  in  its 
course  by  a  vesicula  seminalis,  and  ended  in  an  ejaculatory  duct. 
On  the  opposite  or  right  side,  a  vesicula  seminalis,  having  no  conti- 
nuous cavity,  was  present ;  but  no  vestige  of  a  corresponding  testicle, 
vas  deferens,  or  ejaculatory  duct,  could  be  discovered.  The  pro- 
state gland  was  present,  and  regularly  formed.  In  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis  a  uterus  was  found  with  parietes  of  moderate  thickness,  and 
of  the  usual  cavernous  texture ;  its  cervix  was  marked  internally 
with  the  appearance  of  the  natural  arborescent  rugse.  Inferiorly 
it  opened  into  a  narrow  membranous  vagina,  that  received  the  right 
qaculatoiy  duet,  then  passed  through  the  body  of  the  prostate,  and 
latterly  joined  the  canal  of  the  urethra.  The  ftindus  of  the  uterus 
could  not  be  examined,  as  it  had  been  removed  in  a  previous  stage  of 
the  dissection.  The  external  parts  were  male  and  naturally  formed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  penis,  which  was  shorter  than  usual,  and 

'  Icones,  p.  15,  tab.  iv.  figs.  1  and  2. 
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had  tlie  canal  of  the  urethra  fissured  inferiorly,  and  the  meatos  ari- 
narius  situated  at  its  root.  The  individual  was  during  life  regarded 
as  a  male,  but  had  all  along  remained  in  a  state  of  celibacy.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  face  and  body  was  that  of  an  imp^-fectfy 
marked  male,  but  the  pelvis  was  broad  like  that  of  a  female.^ 

8.  COEXISTBNCB  OF  FSMALB  OVABIES  AND  MALB  TBSTIOLBS. 

This  third  division  of  complex  or  double  hermaphroditism  in- 
cludes all  those  cases  in  which  a  male  testicle  and  female  ovary 
exist  together,  either  upon  one  side  only,  or  upon  both  sides  of  the 
body.  With  this  arrangement,  other  malformations  by  duplicity  of 
the  sexual  organs  are  generally  combined ;  but  these  are  so  various 
in  their  character  as  not  easily  to  admit  of  any  useful  generalization. 
In  considering  this  third  division  of  complex  hermaphroditism,  we 
shall  mention,  firgt^  the  cases  in  which  two  testicles  and  <yne  ovary 
are  stated  to  have  coexisted ;  and  secondly ^  those  in  which  there  have 
been  supposed  to  be  present  two  testicles  and  two  ovaries. 

Two  testicles  and  one  ovary. — The  two  dissections  that  we  have 
previously  detailed  of  lateral  hermaphroditic  insects,*  diow  that  in 
these  two  cases  this  variety  of  sexufd  duplicity  existed.  It  appears 
to  have  been  observed  also  in  two  instances  of  hermaphroditic  mal- 
formation in  the  quadruped,  the  histories  of  which  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Mascagni  and  Mayer. 

In  a  bull,  nine  years  of  age,  and  which  was  provided  with  the 
usual  external  organs  of  the  male,  Mascagni  found  internally,  on 
dissection,  a  prostate  gland  and  two  perfect  vesiculae  seminales,  vasa 
deferentia,  epididymis,  and  testicles.  The  testicles  and  epididymes 
were  injected  with  mercury  fhrough  the  vasa  deferentia.  In  addition, 
there  was  discovered  near  the  left  testicle,  and  connected  to  it  by 
peritoneum  and  bloodvessels,  a  body  having  the  structure  of  the 
female  ovary ;  and,  in  its  normal  situation,  there  existed  a  distended 
double  uterus,  containing  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  pounds  of  a  clear 
fluid.  This  uterus  was  furnished  with  two  Fallopian  tubes  at  its 
upper  part,  and  terminated  inferiorly  in  a  vagina,  which  opened  by 
a  small  orifice  into  the  male  urethra.' 

In  a  goat  dissected  by  Mayer,*  he  found  two  testes  with  their  epi- 

^  For  an  acconnt  in  the  human  subject  of  two  additional  caaaa  of  this  Tariatf  of  heniia- 
pbroditic  malformadon,  viz^  an  imperfect  male  organization,  with  the  addition  of  a  highly 
developed  utems,  see  Weber's  Zusatze  zur  Lehre  der  Geschlechtsorgane,  p.  15;  or  Mar«^ 
in  the  Memoires  de  VAoad.  de  D^n,  1772,  p.  157 ;  and  CheTrenl,  in  Jonmal  de  M^decine  for 
1779,  p.  441. 

*  See  p.  229,  nnder  Lateral  Hermaphroditism. 

*  Atti  deH'Acad.  delle  Scienze  di  Siena,  tom.  viii.  p.  201.  ^  Iconea,  p.  20. 
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£djme8  tolfy  developed,  and  vasa  deferentia  and  vesicnise  seminales. 
One  of  the  testes  was  placed  without,  and  the  other  still  remained 
witbin  the  abdominal  cavity.  At  the  same  time  there  were  pre* 
sent  a  large  female  vagina  conmianicating  with  the  urethra,  and 
a  double-homed  uterus  provided  with  two  Fallopian  tubes.  One 
of  these  tubes  terminated  in  a  blind  canal,  but  the  other  had 
placed  at  its  abdominal  extremity  several  vesicles,  resembling,  ac- 
cording to  Mayer,  Graafian  vesicles,  or  an  imperfect  ovary.  The 
yericulse  seminales  and,  through  regurgitation  by  the  urethra  and 
ejacolatoiy  ducts,  the  cavities  of  the  vagina  and  uterus,  were  filled 
with  about  four  ounces  of  a  whitish  fluid,  having  the  color  and 
odor  of  male  semen.  This  fluid  could  not  be  found  by  the  micro- 
scope to  contain  any  seminal  animalcules,  but  only  simple  and 
doable  monades  (Manades  termanen  et  fftiUulaa).  Bergmann,  bow- 
ever,  is  alleged  to  have  found  it,  on  analysis,  to  contain  the  same 
ehemical  principle  that  characterizes  human  male  semen. 

Two  teMticles  and  two  ovaries. — Various  instances  have  now  been 
pQbUshed  in  which  this  sexual  duplicity  has  been  supposed  to  exist 
among  cattle  and  other  domestic  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  in  the 
human  subject. 

One  of  tbe  free-martins*  described  by  Mr.  Hunter  comes  under 
this  variety.  In  the  case  referred  to,  in  the  situation  of  the  ovaries 
"were  placed,"  to  use  Mr.  Hunter's  words,  "both  the  ovaria  and 
testicles," — or,  as  Sir  Everard  Home,  in  alluding  to  this  case,  more 
justly  expresses  it,  "  an  appearance  like  both  testicles  and  ovaria 
was  met  with  close  together."*  The  two  contiguous  bodies  were 
nearly  of  the  same  size,  being  each  about  as  large  as  a  small  nut- 
meg. There  were  no  Fallopian  tubes  running  to  the  ovaries,  but  a 
horn  of  an  imperfect  uterus  passed  on  to  them  on  each  side  along 
the  broad  ligament.  Pervious  vasa  deferentia  were  found ;  they  did 
not,  however,  reach  up  completely  to  the  testicle  on  either  side,  or 
fomi  epididymes.  The  vesiculse  seminales  were  present,  and 
much  smaller  than  in  the  perfect  bull.  The  external  parts  appear 
to  have  been  those  of  the  cow,  but  smaller  than  natural.  The 
vagina  passed  on,  as  in  the  cow,  to  the  opening  of  the  urethra,  and, 
after  having  received  it  and  the  orifices  of  the  seminal  ducts,  it 
began  to  contract  into  a  small  canal,  which  ran  upwards  through 
the  uterus  to  the  place  of  division  of  that  organ  into  its  two  horns. 

Velpeau,^  in  his  work  on  Midwifery,  mentions  that  in  an  embryo 
eal^  he  had  "  found  reunited  the  testicles  and  ovaries,  the  vasa  de- 
ferentia, and  uterus." 

*  An.  Eoon.  pp.  63-64,  pi.  ix.  *  Cknnp.  Anat  vol.  iii.  p.  823. 

'  Traits  de  TAit  des  Acoonchemens,  torn.  L  p.  114. 
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In  an  hermapliroditio  foal-aspy  Mr.  Hunter^  found  both  what  he 
considered  to  be  two  ovaries  placed  in  the  natural  situation  of  theae 
bodies,  and  two  testicles  lying  in  the  inguinal  rings  in  a  process  or 
theca  of  peritoneum  similar  to  the  tunica  vaginalis  communis  in  the 
male  ass.  Ko  vasa  deferentia  or  Fallopian  tubes  could  be  detected^ 
but  there  was  a  double-homed  uterus  present,  and  fix)m  its  broad 
ligaments,  to  the  edges  of  which  the  eomua  uteri  and  ovaries  were 
attached,  there  passed  down  on  either  side  into  the  inguinal  rings  & 
part  similar  to  the  round  ligament  in  the  female.  The  horns  and 
fundus  of  the  uterus  were  pervious ;  but  its  body  and  cervix  and 
the  canal  of  the  vagina  from  above  the  opening  of  the  urethra  into 
it,  were  imperforate.  The  external  parts  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
female  ass;  but  the  clitoris,  which  was  placed  within  the  entrance 
of  the  vagina,  was  much  larger  than  that  of  a  perfectiy  formed 
female ;  it  measured  about  five  inches.    The  animal  had  two  nipples. 

Scriba  has  given  an  account^  of  an  hermaphroditic  sheep,  in  which 
two  large  testicles  are  stated  to  have  been  found  in  the  scrotum,  at 
the  same  time  that  there  existed,  in  their  normal  situation,  two  mode- 
rately sized  ovaries,  and  a  small  uterus  furnished  with  two  appa- 
rentiy  closed  Fallopian  tubes.  The  external  sexual  parts  appear  to 
have  been  those  of  a  malformed  male,  the  penis  being  short  lukl  im- 
pervious, the  scrotum  divided,  and  the  urethra  opening  into  a  con- 
tracted perineal  fissure  resembling  the  female  vulva.  This  animal 
had  often  attempted  connection  with  the  female  sheep. 

Borkhausen^  has  described  a  very  similar  case  in  the  same  spedes 
of  animal.  Each  half  of  the  divided  scrotum  conttuned  a  testide, 
which  was  regularly  formed,  but  greater  in  size  than  usual,  and  fa> 
nished  with  a  large  spermatic  artery.  The  pelvis  contained  a  normal 
uterus,  which  was  smaller,  however,  than  natural ;  it  was  provided 
with  its  usual  ligaments.  The  Fallopian  tubes  were  present,  but  im- 
perforate, and  the  two  ovaries  were  fall  of  vesicles  and  enclosed  in  a 
strong  membrane.  The  vagina  was  natural,  and  opened  as  in  the 
female.  Behind  the  divided  scrotum,  the  rudiment  of  an  udder, 
with  four  teats,  instead  of  two,  was  situated.  The  male  penis  was 
also  present,  but  diminutive  and  short ;  its  erector  muscles  were 
small  and  the  prostate  gland  indistinct.  The  urethra  was  single  as 
it  left  the  bladder,  but  it  afterwards  divided  into  two  canals,  the 
wider  of  which  opened  into  the  female  vagina  and  vulv%  and  the 
narrower  ran  through  the  male  penis.  The  urine  passed  in  a  full 
stream  through  the  fi)rmer  canal,  and  only  by  drops  through  the 

1  An.  Econ.  p.  58 

•  SchriAen  der  Gesellschaft  Naturforschender  Freande  za  Berlin,-Bd.  x.  s,  367. 

'  Rbeinisches  Mag.  zur  Erweiterung  der  Naturkunde,  Oiessen,  1793,  Bd.  L  a.  608. 
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lattar.    The  animal  is  alleged  to  have  attempted  coition  in  both 
wajB. 

In  1829,  an  account  of  an  hermaphroditic  goat  was  published  at 
N^les,  which  is  said  to  have  been  provided  with  both  female 
ovaries  and  male  testicles.^  The  two  ovaries  occupied  their  usual 
situation ;  no  Fallopian  tubes  were  found ;  but  there  were  present 
a  double-homed  uterus  with  blind  comua,  and  a  vagina,  which 
opened  externally,  as  in  the  female.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the 
ovaries,  and  more  external  than  them,  two  small  testicles  were  dis- 
covered, having  two  vasa  deferentia  arising  from  them.  The  vasa 
defereniia  ran  downwards  to  two  corresponding  vesicul»  seminales, 
that  were  placed  alongside  of  the  uterus.  In  the  lower  angle  of  the 
external  pudenda,  a  body  resembling  in  length  the  male  penis  more 
than  the  female  clitoris,  was  situated :  it  was  as  we  have  already 
had  frequently  occasion  to  mention  in  regard  to  the  penis  in  mal- 
formed male  quadrupeds,  of  a  very  tortuous  or  convoluted  form. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  an  excellent  preserved 
q[)ecimen  of  double  hermaphroditism  in  ^e  sow,  referable  to  the 
present  section,  which  was  met  with  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Eiiox, 
and  I  have  his  permission  to  state  here  the  following  particulars  of 
the  case. 

Among  the  internal  female  organs  there  is  present  a  natural  well- 
formed  double  uterus,  provided  with  broad  ligaments  and  two 
hollow  comua,  each  about  six  or  seven  inches  in  length.  The  fim- 
briated extremities  are  not  distinctly  marked^  the  female  tubes 
appearing  to  end  blind  at  their  upper  terminations,  as  they  have 
often  been  observed  to  do  in  similar  cases.  The  os  uteri  opens  in- 
feriorly  into  a  vagina,  which  seems  normal  in  its  structure.  At  a 
short  distance  from  the  upper  extremity  of  each  horn  of  the  uteras 
two  bodies  of  considerable  magnitude  are  seen  lying  in  close  juxta- 
position. The  smaller  of  these  two  bodies  is  on  either  side  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  large  almond ;  and  though  internally  of  an  inde- 
terminate amorphous  structure,  they  are  considered  by  Br.  Knox  as 
Juiswering  to  the  two  ovaries.  The  two  larger  bodies,  which  are 
placed  between  the  supposed  ovaries  and  the  upper  extremities  of  the 
comua  uteri,  are  most  distinctly  testicles,  as  shown  by  their  numer* 
ous  tortuous  seminiferous  tubes,  which  have  been  successftiUy  fiilled 
with  a  mercurial  injection.  They  are  of  the  frill  size  of  the  organ 
m  the  adult  male.  The  seminiferous  tubes  of  each  testicle  terminate 
in  a  vas  deferens,  which  was  injected  from  them  ;  and  the  two  vasa 
deferentia  run  downwards  through  the  ligamenta  lata  of  the  uterus^ 
and  terminate  inferiorly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  thus  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  tliose  natural  canals  in  the  female  sow  that 

'  Brevi  oeoai  mi  di  on  Neutro  Capro ;  or,  Gurlt's  Pathologischen  Anatomie,  Bd.  ii  s.  198. 
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we  Bhall  afterwards  Iiave  occasion  to  allude  to  at  greater  length, 
under  the  name  of  Gktertner's  ducts,  and  which  Dr.  Enox,  from  the 
evidence  of  the  present  case,  believes  to  be  in  reality  typical  of 
the  male  vasa  deferentia.  There  is  no  trace  of  vesicute  seminales. 
Externally,  the  vagina  opened  along  with  the  urethra  upon  the 
perineum,  at  a  point  lower  than  natural  in  the  well-foftned  female. 
The  clitoris,  in  situation  and  size,  was  nearly  normal. 

The  animal  at  the  time  of  death,  was  fourteen  months  old ;  it 
was  ferocious  in  its  habits ;  and  it  had  been  in  vain  tried  to  be  fiit- 
tened.  It  had  repeatedly  shown  strong  male  propensities,  cmd  at 
the  season  of  heat  its  vagina  is  said  to  have  presented  the  usual 
injected  appearance  observed  in  the  female  sow. 

Dr.  Harlan,  of  Philadelphia,^  has  lately  described  a  still  more  per- 
fect case  of  double  hermaphroditism  than  any  of  the  preceding, 
which  he  met  with  in  the  body  of  a  gibbon  or  orang-outang  {Simla 
eoncolor)  from  the  Island  of  Borneo.  This  animal  died  of  tubercular 
disease  in  Philadelphia,  in  1826,  when  it  was  considered  to  be 
under  two  years  of  age.  Dr.  Harlan  gives  the  following  account 
of  its  sexual  formation.  The  penis  (Fig.  81,  a)  was  about  one  inch 
in  length,  and  subject  to  erections ;  it  terminated  in  an  imperforate 
glans ;  and  a  deep  groove  on  its  inferior  surfiice,  served  as  a  rudimen- 
tary urethra.  This  groove  extended  about  two-thirds  of  the  length 
of  the  penis,  the  remaining  portion  being  covered  with  a  thin  reticu- 
lar diaphanous  membrane,  which  extended  also  across  the  vulva,  (, 
and  closed  the  external  orifice  of  the  vagina.  The  vagina  was  rather 
large,  and  displayed  transverse  striae.  Traces  of  the  nymphse  and 
labia  externa  were  visible.  The  meatus  urinarius  opened  beneath 
the  pubis  into  the  vagina,  but  the  urine  must  have  been  dire(^ 
along  the  groove  of  the  penis  by  the  membrane  obstructing  the  ori- 
fice of  the  vulva.  The  os  tincse  was  surrounded  by  small  globular 
glands.  The  orifice  and  neck  of  the  uterus  admitted  a  laige  probe 
into  the  cavity  of  that  organ,  which  appeared  perfect  witii  all  its 
appendages.  The  round  and  broad  ligaments,  together  with  well- 
developed  ovaries  (Pig.  82,  h  6),  were  all  found  in  situ.  The  scrotum 
(Fig.  81,  c)  was  divided,  and  consisted  of  a  sac  on  each  side  of  the 
labia  externa,  at  the  base  of  the  penis,  covered  with  hair.  The 
testicles  (Fig.  81,  d  d)  lay  beneath  the  skin  of  the  groin  about  two 
inches  from  the  symphysis  pubis,  obliquely  outwards  and  upwards ; 
they  appeared  to  be  perfectly  formed  with  the  epididymis,//,  Ac 
The  most  accurate  examination  could  not  discover  vesiculee  semi- 
nales ;  but  an  opening  into  the  vagina,  above  the  meatus  urinarius, 
appeared  to  be  the  orifice  of  the  vas  deferens.  In  all  other  respects 
the  male  and  female  organs  of  generation  were  in  this  animal  as 

'  Med.  and  Phys.  Researches,  p.  19. 
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completely  perfected  as  conld  have  been  anticipated  in  so  young  an 
indnridnaly  and  resembled  those  of  other  individuals  of  a  similar  age. 


Fig.  31. 


Fig.  32. 


Pour  instances  are  now  on  record  of  the  alleged  coexistence  of 
male  testicles  and  female  ovaries  in  the  human  subject.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  some  of  the  instances  have  not  been  so 
accurately  examined  in  their  anatomical  characters  as  their  impor- 
tance demanded. 

a.  The  first  of  these  cases  is  detailed  by  Schrell.'  It  occurred  in 
an  infant  who  died  when  nine  months  old.  The  testes  and  all  the 
other  internal  and  external  male  organs  were  present  and  perfectly 
formed,  vrith  the  exception  of  the  prepuce  of  the  penis,  which  seemed 
divided  in  front  and  rolled  up.  At  the  root  of  the  large  penis 
was  a  small  vulva  or  aperture,  capable  of  admitting  a  pea,  and  pro- 
vided with  bodies  having  an  appearance  of  labia  nymphae.  This 
vnlva  led  into  a  vagina  that  penetrated  through  the  symphysis 
pubis,  and  terminated  in  a  nipple-like  body  or  imperfect  uterus,  to 
which  structures  having  a  resemblance  to  the  Fallopian  tubes  and 
ovaries  were  attached. 

h.  A  second  and  still  more  doubtful  case  of  the  alleged  existence 
of  both  testicles  and  ovaries  in  the  human  subject,  was  first  published 

Fig.  31.  External  sexual  organs  and  testicles ;  g  g,  the  prepuce ;  A  A,  the  vasa  deferentia ; 
iy  the  anus ;  k  ky  ischiatic  protuberances. 

Fig.  33.  Internal  sexual  organs  seen  ftom  behind ;  d,  the  urinary  bladder  ]  ff,  rectum ; 
fit  hioed  ligaments ;  c  c,  Fallopian  tubes. 

'  ScheDck*s  Medic  Chirurg.  Archiy.  Bd.  L 
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by  Beclard.'  The  case  was  met  with  by  M.  Lanmonier  of  Rouen, 
who  injected  and  dissected  the  sexual  parts,  and  deposited  them  in 
a  dried  state,  along  with  a  wax  model  representing  them  in  their 
more  recent  condition,  in  the  Museum  of  the  School  of  Medicine  at 
Paris.  In  the  wax  model,  two  female  ovaries,  with  a  uterus,  vagini^ 
external  vulva,  and  large  imperforate  clitoris,  are  seen  combined 
with  two  male  testicles,  the  vasa  deferentia  of  which  terminate  in 
the  uterus  at  the  place  in  which  the  round  ligaments  are  normaDy 
situated ;  these  ligaments  themselves  are  wanting.  The  prepan* 
tion  of  the  dried  sexual  parts  is  far  from  being  equally  satisfiactory, 
and  in  its  present  imperfect  condition,  at  least,  does  not  bear  out  by 
any  means  the  complete  double  hermaphroditic  structure  delineated 
in  the  model. 

<?.  Dr.  Blackman  has  lately  described  and  delineated'  a  case  of 
hermaphroditic  malformation  in  an  adult  human  subject,  which  hu 
statements  place  in  the  present  division.  The  external  genital 
organs  were  entirely  those  of  a  male,  with  the  penis  large  and  pe^ 
forated,  and  the  scrotum  of  a  natural  appearance,  but  without  testes. 
Professor  Ackley,  of  Cleveland  Medical  College,  Ohio,  dissected 
the  body  after  death.  Internally  into  the  urethral  canal,  at  the  nedc 
of  the  bladder,  there  opened  a  contracted  vagina,  which  communi- 
cated above,  through  a  normal  os  tincse,  with  a  well-formed  female 
uterus.  From  the  upper  angles  of  the  uterus  there  set  off  two  pe^ 
feet  and  permeable  Fallopian  tubes,  which  had  at  their  fimbriated 
extremities  two  ovaries  placed  in  their  usual  position.  In  addition 
there  were  found,  according  to  Dr.  Blackman's  drawing  and  descrip* 
tion,  the  following  internal  male  organs,  namely,  two  testicles,  sitih 
ated  near  the  two  ovaries,  two  vasa  deferentia,  and  a  prostate  gland 
of  the  natural  size  and  appearance.  The  vasa  deferentia,  or  "  se- 
cretory ducts  of  the  testes,  were  perfect,*'  to  use  Dr.  Blackman'i 
own  words ;  but  he  omits  to  state  how  or  where  they  terminated 
inferiorly.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  also,  that  there  is  no 
account  given  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  two  testes  and  two 
alleged  ovaries — a  defect  which  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of 
science,  that  he  or  Professor  Ackley  will  yet  supply.  The  stature 
of  this  malformed  being  was  large ;  the  external  configuration,  wiA 
the  exception  of  the  hips,  male ;  the  beard  moderate ;  the  habits  soli- 
tary, with  a  dislike  to  women  ;  a  discharge  like  menstruation  ooco^ 
red  monthly,  it  is  averred,  by  the  urethra,  and  was  attended  with 
much  suffering.  Death  occurred  during  one  of  these  menstmal 
periods ;  and  the  vagina  on  dissection  was  found,  according  to  Dr. 

I  Bullet  de  la  Fao.  de  M^.  1815,  p.  284 ;  or,  Diet  des  So.  M6d.  zzl  p.  iU. 
'  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  July,  1853,  p.  66. 
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Blackman,  with  ^^  its  inn^  sorlEEice  reddened ;  and  ite  cavity  con* 
tained  menfitraal  blood." 

d.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  complete  and  most  accurately 
detailed  ca^e  of  doable  hermaphroditism  hitherto  found  in  the 
human  subject,  is  one  dissected  by  Professor  Yrolik  of  Amsterdam^ 
in  1846.^  In  this  remarkable  instance,  there  were  the  following 
iDale  and  female  oi^ns  present,  viz.,  on  the  left  side,  and  near  each 
other,  a  testicle  and  an  ovaiy ;  on  the  right  side  these  and  other  parts 
were  less  perfectly  developed ;  besides  there  existed  two  rudimentary 
Fallopian  tubes,  and  two  comparatively  more  perfect  vasa  deferentia. 
There  was  no  vestige  of  a  male  prostate  gland  or  vesiculse  seminales ; 
bat  there  was  found  a  fiemale  uterus  and  vagina  opeping  inferiorly 
beneath  the  arch  of  the  pubis  into  a  narrow  uro-genital  canal,  which 
ended  extwnally  at  the  root  of  an  impervious  but  sulcated  penis ; 
and  the  labia  externa  were  united  so  as  to  form  an  apparently  per- 
fect male  scrotum,  the  right  side  of  which  was  enlarged  by  the 
presence  of  an  inguinal  hernia.  The  uterus  was  in  its  normal  situ- 
ation between  the  bladder  and  rectum,  but  drawn  obliquely  over  to 
the  left  or  more  highly  developed  side.  It  was  provided  and  fixed 
with  the  usual  ligamenta  lata,  and  behind  with  the  ligaments  of 
Donglas.  The  cavity  of  the  uterus  was  mucous  and  smooth  on  its 
internal  surfieice,  and  it  ran  downwards — ^without  any  formation  or 
contraction  like  the  os  tincee  and  cervix  uteri — ^into  the  long  and 
narrow  vagina.  The  walls  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  vaginal  canal 
were  thick,  and  its  mucous  surface  plicated ;  inferiorly  this  canal 
became  thinner  and  more  contracted,  especially  where  it  terminated 
in  the  urethra  or  common  uro-genital  tube.  From  the  angles  of  the 
fimdus  utm  imperfect  Fallopian  tubes  arose,  and  ran  forwards  and 
outwards  with  the  vasa  deferentia,  &c.,  through  the  inguinal  canals, 
and  were  lost  upon  the  tunicae  vaginales.  On  the  right  side  the 
vessels,  &c.,  running  to  the  ovary  and  testicle,  were,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  very  indistinct ;  but  the  left  testis  and  left  ovary  were 
more  developed,  and  careftiUy  examined  by  Professor  Vrolik.  The 
testis  on  this  side,  though  small  in  size,  was  provided  with  a  large 
tunica  vaginalis.  When  divided,  the  organ  did  not  show  the  tubuli 
Beminiferi,  but  its  characteristic  transverse  septa  were  seen.  In  a 
glutinous  yellow  fluid  taken  from  its  divided  tissue,  the  microscope 
detected  small  nucleated  cells,  but  no  true  spermatozoa.  The  testis 
was  provided  with  its  usual  bloodvessels.  The  vas  deferens,  after 
leaving  it,  became  very  tortuous  for  a  part  of  its  course,  and  theiv 
ran  down  by  the  side  of  the  uterus  and  vagina,  ultimately  opening 
bto  the  cavity  of  the  latter.  On  the  opposite  and  less  developed 
ftide,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  more  rudimentary  right  vas 

'  Tabuls  ad  illustrandum  Embryogenesin  Hominis  et  Mammalium,  tab.  xciv.  xcr. 
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deferens  opened  into  the  angle  of  the  nteros.  Betuming  to  the  left 
ovary — ^this  organ  was  found  lying  near  the  left  testicle,  and  of  an 
oblong  form,  and  provided  with  its  appropriate  and  characteristic 
pampiniform  plexus  of  veins.  The  internal  stroma  of  the  ovary  was, 
at  the  circumference  of  the  organ,  white,  contracted,  and  indurated, 
as  it  is  in  advanced  age,  and  no  Graafian  vesicles  were  visible. 
Further,  near  it  was  seen  a  congeries  of  tubes,  analogous  to  the 
sketch  given  by  !Kobelt  of  the  pro-ovarium.  The  subject  of  tins 
malformation  was  58  years  old  at  the  time  of  death.  At  17  yean 
of  age,  the  testes  began  to  descend  through  the  inguinal  rings,  and 
a  copious  beard  appeared  upon  the  face.  He  had  up  to  lliat  time 
been  considered  a  female,  and  he  continued  to  dress  as  such  till  he 
was  88  years  old.  At  that  time,  three  medical  men-— of  whom  Pro- 
fessor Yrolik  was  one— -examined  him,  and  gave  lum  a  certificate 
that  he  was  a  hypospadiac  or  midformed  male,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  subsequentiy  assumed  the  male  attire — a  conclusion  wfaidi 
seemed  to  be  ftirther  corroborated  by  the  absence  of  menstruation, 
and  the  ^^  magna  in  sexum  sequiorem  propensio."  The  autopsy 
showed,  however,  how  difiSlcult  or  indeed  impossible  it  is,  during 
life,  to  pronounce  always  decidedly  and  coirectiy  on  the  actual  sex 
of  such  malformed  individuals. 

HBBMAPHBODITISM    AS    MANTFBSTEB    IN   THI    GBNEBAL  CONtORMATKMT 
OV  THB  BODY,  AND  IN  THE  SEOONDARY  SEXUAL  GHABAOTEBS,  IKTLU- 
•     BNOE  OV  OVABIBS  AND  TESTES  UPON  THEM. 

In  the  preceding  observations  we  have  principally  confined  our- 
selves to  the  description  of  hermaphroditic  malformations  as  seen  in 
the  resemblance  in  appearance  and  structure  of  the  external  genital 
parts  of  one  sex  to  those  of  the  other,  and  in  the  different  degrees 
and  varieties  of  reunion  and  coexistence  of  the  reproductive  oigans 
of  the  two  sexes  upon  the  body  of  the  same  individual.  Herma- 
phroditism, however,  may  appear  not  only  in  what  are  termed  the 
primary  sexual  parts  or  characters,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  oigans 
more  immediately  subservient  to  copulation  and  reproduction,  but 
it  may  present  itself  also  in  the  uccmdary  sexual  characters,  or  in 
those  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  sexes  that  are  found  in  other 
individual  parts  and  functions  of  the  economy,  as  well  as  in  the 
system  at  large.  We  have  occasionally  an  opportunity  of  observing 
some  tendency  to  an  hermaphroditic  type  in  the  general  ^stem, 
without  there  being  any  very  marked  corresponding  abnormidily  in 
the  sexual  organs  themselves,  but  it  rarely  happens  that  there  exists 
any  hermaphroditic  malformation  of  the  primary  organs  of  genera^ 
tion,  without  there  being  connected  with  it  more  or  less  of  an  he^ 
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mi^hroditic  type  in  the  secondary  sexual  characters ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance often  offers  us,  in  individual  doubtful  cases,  a  new  and 
perplexing  source  of  fallacy  in  our  attempts  to  determine  the  'true  or 
predominating  sex  of  the  malformed  individual.  Before,  however, 
describing  tiiat  variety  of  hermaphroditism  which  manifests  itself  in 
die  general  system  and  in  the  secondary  sexual  peculiarities,  it  will 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  its  nature  and  origin,  to  pre* 
mise  a  few  remarks  on  the  dependence  and  relation  of  these 
secondary  characters  upon  the  normal  and  abnormal  conditions  of 
the  primary  sexual  organs. 

That  the  various  secondary  sexual  peculiarities  which  become 
developed  at  the  term  of  puberty  are  intimately  dependent  upon  the 
dumges  that  take  place  at  the  same  period  in  the  organism  of  the 
female  ovaries  and  male  testicles,  seems  proved  by  various  conside- 
rations, particularly  by  the  effect  produced  by  original  defective 
development  and  acquired  disease  in  these  parts,  and  by  the  total 
removal  of  them  from  the  body  by  operation.  In  considering  this 
point,  I  shall  speak  first  of  the  effects  of  the  state  of  the  ovaries  upon 
the  female  constitution,  and  shall  then  consider  those  of  the  testicles 
upon  the  male. 

When  the  usual  development  of  the  ovaries  at  the  term  of  puberty 
does  not  take  place,  the  secondary  sexual  characters  which  are 
naturally  evolved  in  the  female  at  that  period  do  not  present  them- 
selves; and  this  deficiency  sometimes  occasions  an  approach  in 
vmous  points  to  the  male  formation.  Thus  in  a  case  recorded  by 
Dr.  Pears,*  of  a  female  who  died  of  a  pectoral  affection  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine,  the  ovaries  on  dissection  were  found  rudimentary  and 
indistinct,  and  the  uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes  were  present,  but  as 
little  developed  as  before  puberty.  This  individual  had  never  men- 
struated or  showed  any  signs,  either  mental  or  corporeal,  of  puberty. 
The  mammffi  and  nipples  were  as  little  developed  as  those  of  the 
male  subject.  She  had  ceased  to  grow  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  had 
attained  only  the  height  of  four  feet  six  inches. 

In  another  analogous  instance  observed  by  Benauldin,^  scarcely 
any  rudiments  of  the  ovaries  existed,  and  the  body  of  the  uterus 
was  absent,  but  the  external  genital  female  organs  were  well  formed. 
The  individual  who  was  the  subject  of  this  defective  sexual  deve- 
lopment had  never  menstruated ;  the  mammse  were  not  evolved ;  in 
stature  she  did  not  exceed  three  and  a  half  French  feet;  and  her 
intellect  was  imperfectly  developed. 

In  reference  to  these  and  other  similar  instances  that  might  be 

»  PhiL  Tram,  for  1806,  p.  225. 

*  Stances  de  TAcad.  Roy.  de  M^d.  28th  February,  1826,  and  Medical  Repository  for 
1826,  p.  78. 
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quoted,*  it  may  be  argued  that  they  do  not  afford  any  direct  evidence 
of  the  evolution  of  the  sexual  character  of  the  female  depending 
upon  that  of  the  ovaries,  as  the  arrestment  in  the  development  (^ 
both  may  be  owing  to  some  common  cause  which  gives  rise  at  the 
same  time  to  the  deficiency  in  the  development  of  the  genital  organs 
and  to  the  stoppage  of  the  evolution  of  tiie  body  in  general  That 
the  imperfection,  however,  in  the  organism  of  the  ovaries  may  have 
acted  in  such  cases  as  the  more  immediate  cause  or  precedent  of  the 
imperfection  or  non-appearance  of  the  secondary  characters  of  the 
sex,  seems  to  be  rendered  not  improbable,  in  regard  to  some,  if  not 
to  all,  of  the  instances  alluded  to,  by  the  fact  that  the  removal  of 
these  organs  before  the  period  of  puberty,  as  is  seen  in  spayed 
female  animals,  entails  upon  the  individual  so  treated,  the  same 
neutral  state  of  the  general  organization  as  was  observed  in  the 
above  instances ;  or,  in  other  words,  we  have  direct  evidence  that 
the  alleged  effect  is  capable  of  being  produced  by  the  alleged  caose; 
and  further,  when  in  cases  of  operation  or  disease  after  the  period  of 
puberty,  both  ovaries  have  happened  to  be  destroyed,  and  their  in- 
fluence upon  the  system  consequently  lost,  the  distinctive  secondaiy 
characteristics  of  the  female  have  been  also  observed  to  disappear  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree. 

Thus  in  the  well-known  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Pott,'  the  catame- 
nia  became  suppressed,  the  mammae  disappeared,  and  the  bo^  be> 
came  thinner  and  more  masculine,  in  a  healtiiy  and  stout  yoong 
woman  of  twenty-three  years  of  age,  whose  two  ovaries  formed  he^ 
nial  tumors  at  the  inguinal  rings,  and  were,  in  consequence  of  their 
incapacitating  the  patient  from  work,  both  removed  by  operation. 

Many  facts  seem  to  show  that  the  act  of  menstruation  most  pro- 
bably depends  upon  some  periodical  changes  in  the  ovaries,  or 
rather  in  the  Graafian  vesicles  of  these  organs  or  their  contents ;  and 
when  the  function  becomes  suddenly  and  permanently  stopped  in  a 
woman  at  the  middle  period  of  life,  without  any  indications  of  tike 
catamenial  fluid  being  merely  mechanically  retained,  we  may  perhaps 
suspect  with  reasonable  probability  the  existence  of  a  diseased  state 
which  has  destroyed  either  successively  or  simultaneously  the  fimc- 
tions  of  both  ovaries.  In  such  a  case  the  distinctive  secondaiy  pe* 
culiarities  of  the  female  sex  come  to  give  place  to  those  of  the  male. 
Thus  Vaulevier  mentions  an  instance  in  which  menstmation  sud- 
denly ceased  in  a  young  and  apparently  healthy  woman ;  no  general 

*  Davis  in  his  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetric  Medicine,  p.  513,  refers  to  tevtral 
instances  in  point  We  may  mention  that  Dr.  Haighton  found  that  after  the  Fallopian  tubes 
were  divided  in  rabbits,  the  ovaries  became  gradually  atrophied,  and  the  sexoal  feeliap 
were  lost— Phil.  Trans,  for  1787,  p.  173. 

«  Surgical  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  329. 
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or  heal  disease  followed ;  but  soon  afterwards  a  perfect  beard  began 
to  grow  upon  her  face.*  Again,  in  women  who  have  passed  the 
period  of  their  menstrual  and  child-bearing  life,  and  in  whom  conse- 
quently the  functions  and  often  the  healthy  structure  of  the  ovaries  are 
lost  or  destroyed,  we  have  frequently  an  opportunity  of  observing  a 
Bimilar  tendency  towards  an  assumption  of  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  male :  an  increase  of  hair  often  appeara  upon  the  face,  the 
mammae  diminish  in  size,  the  voice  becomes  stronger  and  deeper 
toned,  the  elegance  of  the  female  form  and  contour  of  body  is  lost,  and 
frequently  the  mind  exhibits  a  more  determined  and  masculine  cast. 
Women,  both  young  and  aged,  with  this  tendency  to  the  male  char- 
acter, are  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  the  Roman  authors  under  the 
name  of  viragines;  and  Hippocrates*  has  left  us  the  description  of 
two  well-marked  instances. 

Among  the  females  of  the  lower  animals  a  similar  approach  to  the 
male  character  in  the  general  system  not  unfrequently  shows  itself 
as  an  effect  both  of  disease  and  malformation  of  the  sexual  organs, 
and  also  in  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  the  powers  of  reproduc- 
tion in  the  course  of  advanced  age.  Female  deer  are  sometimes 
observed  to  become  provided  at  puberty  with  the  horns  of  the  stag,^ 
and  such  animals  are  generally  observed  to  be  barren,*  probably  in 
consequence  either  of  a  congenital  or  acquired  morbid  condition  of 
their  ovaries  or  other  reproductive  organs.  In  old  age,  also,  after 
the  term  of  their  reproductive  life  has  ceased,  female  deer  sometimes 
acquire  the  horns  of  the  male  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  degree  ;*  and 
Burdach  alleges  that  roes  sometimes  become  provided  with  short 
horns  when  they  are  kept  from  the  male  during  the  rutting  season,  and 

>  Journ.  de  M^d.  torn.  Ixix.  and  Meckel  in  ReiFs  Arch.,  hA.  xi.  8.  275.  Meckel  quotes 
other  similar  cases  from  Seger  in  Ephem.  Nat.  Car.  Dec.  i.  ann.  iz.  and  x.  obs.  95 ;  Vicat, 
sor  la  Pliqne  Polonaise,  in  Murray's  Pr.  Bibl.  Bd.  i.  s.  578 ;  and  Schurig*s  Parthenologia,  p. 
184.  Burlin  ptiblished  an  express  treatise  on  the  subject,  De  Barbft,  mulierum  ex  menstruorum 
snppressione,  Altorf,  1664.  See  also  Haller's  Elem.  Phys.  torn.  y.  p.  32;  Reuss,  Repert. 
Gomment  torn.  x.  p.  205 ;  Eble,  Die  Lehre  von  den  Haaren  in  der  organischen  Natur.  Bd. 
il  8.  222,  Vienna,  1831;  and  Mehliss,  Ueber  Virilescenz  und  Rejuvenescenz  tbierischer 
Korper,  Leipzic,  1838,  who  quotes  several  cases  additional  to  those  of  Meckel. 

'  De  Morb.  Vulg.  lib.  vi.  ss.  55,  56.  **  Abderis  Pheetusa,  Pythei  conjunx  antea  per  juventam 
fiecnnda  erat ;  viro  auteni  ejus  exulante,  diu  menses  defecerunt,  ex  quo  postea  dolores  et  ru« 
bores  ad  articulos  exorti  sunt  Qusb  ubi  contigerunt,  turn  corpus  virile  turn  universum  hir- 
ntum  est  redditum,  barbaque  est  enata,  et  vox  aspera  reddita.  Sed  cum  omnia  qus  ad 
menses  dedoceodos  facerent  tentassemus  non  profluxenmt,  venim  baud  its  multo  post  vita 
fimcta  est  Idem  quoque  in  Thaso  Namysis  (^orgippi  conjugi  contigit" — Hippocr.  Op.  Ed. 
Foeii,  p.  1201. 

'  Camden's  Angl.  Norm.  1603,  p.  821.  Langelot,  Eph.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec  i.  ann.  ix.  and  x. 
obs.  S8.  Ridtnger's  Abbild.  Seltener  Thiere,  taf.  79,  or  Meckel  in  ReiPs  Aichiv  ftir  die  Pby- 
•ioL  Bd.  xi  p.  273. 

*  Wildungen,  Taschenboch  ftlr  Forst-und  Jagd-freunde,  s.  17. 

*  Otto's  Path,  .^^t  by  South,  p.  166,  s.  123,  n.  18,  tor  list  of  cases. 
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at  the  same  time  furnished  with  abundant  nourishment.^  MeUinP 
alludes  to  two  cases  in  which  a  virilescent  type  was  shown  principally 
in  the  hair  of  the  female  deer.  In  one  of  these  instances  the  h^  of 
the  head,  neck,  and  abdomen,  the  shape  of  the  ears  and  extremities, 
and  the  odor  of  the  animal,  gave  it  the  closest  resemblance  to  the 
male,  and  it  followed  the  other  females  as  if  urged  by  sexual  desire. 

This  kind  of  acquired  herm^hroditism  in  aged  females,  has,  how- 
ever, been  more  frequently  and  carefully  attended  to  as  it  occurs  in 
Birds  than  as  met  with  among  the  Mammalia,  the  change  to  viriles- 
cence  in  the  former  being  more  marked  and  striking  than  in  the 
latter,  owing  to  the  great  diflference  which  generally  exists  between 
the  plumage  of  the  male  and  female.^  When  old  female  birds  live 
for  any  considerable  period  after  their  ovaries  have  ceased  to  pro- 
duce eggs,  they  are  usually  observed  to  assume  gradually  more  or 
less  of  the  plumage  and  voice,  and  sometimes  the  habits  also  of  the 
male  of  their  own  species.  This  curious  fact,  first  pointed  out  by 
Aristotle*  in  relation  to  the  domestic  fowl,  has  now  been  seen  to 
occur  in  a  number  of  other  species  of  birds,  but  particularly  among 
the  Gallinacese.  It  has  been  in  modem  times  remarked  in  the  common 
fowl  {Ph(manu9  gallvs)  by  Tucker,  Butler,  and  Jameson ;  in  the  com- 
mon pheasant  (P.  colehicys)  by  Hunter  and  Isidore  St.  HUaire; 
in  the  golden  pheasant  (P.  pictus)  by  Blumenbach  and  St  EQlaire ;  in 
the  silver  pheasant  (P.  nyctemeru9)  by  Bechstein  and  St.  Hilaire ;  in  the 
turkey  {Meleagris)  by  Bechstein  ;  in  the  pea-hen  {Pavo)  by  Hunter 
and  Jameson ;  and  in  the  partridge  {Tetrao  perdrix)  by  Montagu  and 
Yarrell.  Among  the  Cursores  it  is  mentioned  as  having  occurred 
in  the  bustard  ( OtiB)  by  Tiedemann,  and  in  the  American  pelican  (P/a- 
taUa  aiaia)  by  Catesby.  In  the  order  Palmiped»  it  has  been  ob- 
served by  Tiedemann  and  Bumball  in  the  domestic  and  wild  duck 
{Anas  boacha).  Among  the  Scansores  it  has  been  seen  in  the  cuckoo 
{OaculuB  canorus)  by  Payraudeau ;  and  among  the  Passeres  in  the 
cotinga  {Ampelis)  by  Dufresne ;  in  the  chaffinch  (Fringilla)  and  rouge- 
quelle  {MotaeiUa)  by  Prevost ;  and  in  the  bunting  {JEmberiza  para- 
dtsea  and  hngicauda)  by  Blumenbach. 

This  change  of  plumage  in  old  female  birds  commences,  according 
to  M.  Isidore  St.  Hilaire,^  much  sooner  in  some  instances  than  in 

»  Phys.  vol.  i.  2  183,  p.  318. 

*  Ueber  Virilescenz  thierisch.  Korper ;  or  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  toL  Ti  p. 
77. 

'  It  occurs  also  more  frequently  among  birds  than  among  mammalia,  from  the  former  pos- 
sessing only  a  single  ovary. 

^  ^Gallini,  cum  vicerint  gallos,  concnrrunt  maresque  imitandi  subegitare  conantor.  AtloL 
litur  etiam  crista  ipsis,simul  et  dunes  (uropygium) ;  adeo  ut  jam  non  fiicile  di^^noecantur  an 
fceminsB  sint    Quibusdam  etiam  catcaria  parva  surriguntur."  Hist  Animal,  lib.  ix.  cap.  36. 

»  Edinburgh  Jonr.  of  Philosopb.  Science,  1826,  p,  308. 
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otihters ;  it  may  only  begin  to  show  itself  several  years  after  the  bird 
has  ceased  to  lay,  though  depending  more  or  less  directly  upon  this 
phenomenon,  and  sometimes  it  commences  immediately  after  it. 
The  change  may  be  effected  in  a  single  season,  though  in  general 
it  IB  not  complete  for  some  years.  When  it  is  perfected,  the  female 
niay  display  not  only  the  variety  of  colors,  but  also  the  brilliancy, 
of  the  male  plumage,  which  it  sometimes  resembles  even  in  its 
ornamental  appendages,  as  in  the  acquisition  of  spurs,  and,  in  the 
domestic  fowls,  of  the  comb  and  wattles  of  the  cock.  The  voice  of 
&e  bird  is  also  very  generally  changed.  Its  female  habits  and  in- 
itincts  are  likewise  often  lost ;  and  in  some  instances,  it  has  been 
seen  to  assume  in  a  great  degree  those  of  the  male,  and  has  even 
been  observed  to  attempt  coition  with  other  females  of  its  own 
species.^  In  most  of  the  female  birds  that  have  undergone  this 
diange,  the  ovary  has  been  found  entirely  or  partially  degenerated, 
though  in  a  few  cases  the  morbid  alteration  is  not  very  marked,  eggs 
having  even  been  present  in  the  organ  in  one  or  two  instances.  In 
general,  however,  it  is  greatly  diminished  in  size,  or  has  become 
altogether  atrophied;  but  the  perfection  of  the  change  in  the  plumage 
does  not  seem  to  bear  any  direct  ratio  with  the  degree  of  morbid 
alteration  and  atrophy  in  the  ovary. 

That  the  change  towards  the  male  type,  described  as  occasionally 
occurring  in  old  female  birds,  is  directly  dependent,  not  upon  their 
age,  but  upon  the  state  of  their  ovaries,  seems  still  further  proved 
by  similar  changes  being  sometimes  observed  in  these  females  long 
previous  to  the  natural  cessation  of  the  powers  of  reproduction,  in 
consequence  of  their  ovaries  having  become  wasted  or  destroyed  by 
disease.  Greve,'  in  his  Fragments  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  states  that  hens  whose  ovaries  are  scirrhous,  crow 
sometimes  like  cocks,  acquire  tail-feathers  resembling  those  of  the 
male,  and  become  ftimished  with  large  spurs.  The  same  author 
mentions  also  the  case  of  a  duck,  which,  from  being  previously 
healthy  suddenly  acquired  the  voice  of  the  male,  and  on  dissection 
whose  ovary  was  found  hard,  cartilaginous,  and  in  part  ossified. 

Mr.  Yarrell,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  1827,^ 
has  stated  that  in  a  number  of  instances  he  has  observed  young 
female  pheasants  with  plumage  more  or  less  resembling  the  male, 

'  Rumball,  in  Homers  Comparative  Anatomy,  vol.  iii.  p.  330,  states  having  observed  an 
old  duck,  which  had  assumed  the  male  plumage,  attempt  sexual  connection  with  another 
iemale.  This  may  perhaps  enable  us  to  understand  the  reputed  cases  of  hermapjiroditism 
in  women,  Who,  as  related  by  Mollerus  (Tract  de  Hermaphr.  cap.  ii.)  and  Blancard  (Collect 
Medico-Phys.  cent  iii.  obs.  80),  after  having  themselves  borne  children  became  addicted  to 
inteicoiiTse  with  other  females.  Of  course  we  cannot  give  our  credence  to  the  alleged  sue- 
osttfol  issue  of  such  intercourse  '  BnichsiQcke  sur  vergleich.  Anat  and  Physiol,  s.  45. 

»  PhiL  Trans,  for  1827,  part  ii.  p.  268. 
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and  in  all  of  them  he  found  on  dissection  the  ovaries  in  a  veiy 
morbid  state,  and  the  oviduct  diseased  throughout  its  whole  length, 
with  its  canal  obliterated  at  its  upper  part.  He  also  shows  that  a 
similar  effect  upon  the  secondary  sexual  characters  of  the  female 
bird  is  produced  by  the  artificial  division  and  removal  of  a  small 
portion  of  their  oviduct  in  the  operation  of  making  capons  of  female 
poultry ;  and  he  states  that  his  investigations  have  led  him  to  believe 
that  in  all  animals  bearing  external  characters  indicative  of  the  sex, 
these  characters  will  undergo  a  change  and  exhibit  an  appearance  in- 
termediate between  the  perfect  male  and  female,  wherever  the  system 
is  deprived  of  the  influence  of  the  true  sexual  organs,  whether  from 
original  malformation,  acquired  disease,  or  artificial  obliteration*^ 

From  the  frequency  with  which  castration  is  performed,  the 
effects  of  the  testicles  in  evolving  the  general  sexual  peculiarities  of 
the  male  have  been  more  accurately  ascertained  than  those  of  the 
ovaries  upon  the  female  constitution.  These  effects  vary  according 
to  the  age  at  which  the  removal  of  the  testicles  takes  place.  When 
an  animal  is  castrated  some  time  before  it  has  reached  the  term  of 
puberty,  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  male  are  in  general  never 
developed  ;  and  the  total  absence  of  these  characters,  together  with 
the  softness  and  relaxation  of  their  tissues,  the  contour  of  their  form, 
the  tone  of  their  voice,  and  their  want  of  masculine  energy  and 
vigor,  assimilate  them  more,  in  appearance  and  habits,  to  the  female 
than  to  the  male  type.  K  the  testicles  are  removed  nearer  the  period 
of  puberty,  or  at  any  time  after  that  term  has  occurred,  and  when  the 
various  male  sexual  peculiarities  have  been  already  developed,  the 
effect  is  seldom  so  striking ;  the  sexual  instincts  of  the  animal,  and  the 
energy  of  character  which  these  instincts  impart,  are  certainly  more 
or  less  completely  destroyed,  and  the  tone  of  the  voice  is  sometimes 
changed  to  that  of  puberty ;  but  the  general  male  characteristics  of 
form,  such  as  the  beard  in  man,  and  the  horns  in  the  Ruminantia, 
most  commonly  continue  to  grow.  In  animals,  such  as  the  stag, 
which  possess  deciduous  horns,  the  removal  of  the  testicles  during 

'  On  old  or  diseased  female  birds  assuming  the  plomage,  &c.,  of  the  male,  see  J.  Honter, 
Observ.  on  the  An.  Econ.  p.  75;  £.  Home,  Lect  on  Comp.  Anat  toL  iii.  p.  329;  Bianduit, 
in  Encycl.  Method.  Art  Faisaiiy  torn.  iL  p.  3;  Butter,  in  Wemerian  Soc.  Mem.  toL  iii'  P> 
183  ;  Schneider's  Notes,  in  his  edition  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Second's  Traitiie 
**  De  Arte,  Venandi  cum  Avibus ;"  Tucker's  Omithologia  Damnoniensis ;  Catesby's  Nahutl 
History  of  Carolina,  &0.,  i.  t  1 ;  Bechstein,  Naturgesohicbte  der  Deutsohlands,  Bd.  iL  see.  U^; 
Blumenbach,  De  Anomalis  et  vitiosis  quibusdam  nisCu  fi>rmativi  aberratiouibus,  p.  8,  lod  In* 
•tit.  of  Physiology,  p.  369 ;  Payrandeau,  Bull,  des  Sc.  Nat  torn  xiil  p.  243 ;  Tiedemano,  Zoo- 
logie,  torn.  iii.  p.  306 ;  Geoffi  St  Hilaire,  Phil.  Anat  torn,  ii.  p.  360 ;  Isid.  St  Hilairf ,  Mim. 
du  Mus.  d'Hist  Nat  torn.  xii.  p.  220;  Annal.  desSc  Nat  torn.  vii.  p.  336,  or  Edinburgh  New 
Philosophical  Journal,  for  1826,  p.  302,  with  additional  cases  by  Prolbsior  Jameson,  p.90tf 
Kob,  De  mutatione  sextu,  p.  11,  Berlin,  1823;  Yarrell,  Phil.  Trans,  for  1827,  p.  268,  with  t 
drawing  of  the  diseased  ovaries,  Ike. 
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the  rnttiDg^ season  causes  the  existing  horns  to  be  permanent; 
and  if  the  operation  is  performed  in  an  adult  animal  when  out  of 
heat,  no  new  horns  in  general  appear.^  In  the  ox,  the  effect  of  cas- 
tration upon  the  growth  of  the  horns,  even  when  performed  before 
the  time  of  puberty,  is  quite  remarkable ;  for  instead  of  having  their 
development  altogether  stopped,  or  their  size  at  least  diminished  by 
tiie  operation,  as  occurs  in  the  ram  and  stag,  the  volume  of  these 
q)pendages  is  even  increased  by  it,  the  horns  of  the  ox  being  gene- 
nlly  larger  but  less  strong  than  those  of  the  entire  bull.  Castration 
in  the  boar  causes,  according  to  Greve,»  the  tusks  to  remain  small,  and 
prevents  altogether  the  replacement  of  the  teeth.  This  author  also 
states  that  the  same  operation  on  the  horse  prevents  the  full  deve- 
bpment  of  the  neck,  rendefrs  the  teeth  smaller  and  slower  in  their 
growth,  increases  the  growth  of  the  hair,  and  the  size  of  the  homy 
protuberances  on  the  inside  of  the  legs.  The  prostate  gland,  he 
fiirther  alleges,  as  well  as  the  vesiculse  seminales,  become  aug- 
mented as  much  as  a  third  in  their  volume  in  consequence  of  the 
operation.' 

The  removal  of  the  testicles  both  before  and  after  the  period  of 
puberty  commonly  gives  rise  to  another  singular  effect — ^to  an  in- 
creased deposition  of  fet  over  the  body,^  and  firora  this  circum- 
stance the  general  form  of  the  body,  and  in  man  that  of  the 
mammee,  is  sometimes  modified  in  a  degree  that  increases  the  re* 
semblance  to  the  opposite  sex.  In  the  sterile  of  both  sexes  in  the 
human  subject  an  unusual  corpulency  is  not  uncommon,  and  the 
same  state  is  often  met  with  in  old  persons,  and  particularly  in 
females,  after  the  period  of  their  child-bearing  life  is  past. 

The  nature  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  existence  and  ftinctional 
activity  of  the  testicles  and  ovaries  upon  the  development  of  the 
secondary  sexual  characters  of  the  male  and  female,  may  be  further 
iilustrated  by  what  occurs  in  the  season  of  heat  to  animals  such  as 
the  deer,  sheep,  birds,  &c.,  that  have  periodical  returns  of  the  sexual 
propensity.  At  these  periods  all  the  distinctive  general  characters 
of  the  sexes  become  much  more  prominently  developed  in  conjunction 
with,  and  apparentiy  in  consequence  of,  the  changes  which  have 
been  ascertained  by  observation  to  occur  at  that  time  in  the  relative 
size  and  activity  of  the  internal  organs  of  generation.  Thus  with 
the  return  of  the  season  of  sexual  instinct,  the  dorsal  crests  and 
cutaneous  ear-lobes  of  tritons  enlarge ;  in  Batrachian  Reptiles  the 
spongy  inflations  of  the  thumbs  become  increased  in  size;  the 
various  species  of  singing  birds  reacquire  their  vocal  powers ;  and 
some,  as  the  cuckoo  and  quail,  appear  capable  of  exercising  their 
voice  only  at  this  period  of  the  year.    At  the  pairing  season  also  the 

•  Buffon.  Hitt  N«t  torn.  li.  p.  80.        •  Bnichstiicke  zor  Vergl.  Anat.  und  Physiol,  p.  41 . 

•  Ibid.  p.  45.  *  See  Cyclop,  of  Anat  and  Phys.,  Art  Adiposb  Tissub. 
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plumage  of  birds  becomes  brighter  in  tint,  and  in  soma  instances  ii 
in  other  respects  considerably  changed,  as  in  the  male  ruff  (Tritnga 
pugnax)j  which  then  reassumes  the  tuft  of  feathers  upon  his  h«id 
and  neck,  and  the  red  tubercles  upon  his  fece,  that  had  &llen  off 
during  the  moulting,  and  thus  left  him  more  nearly  allied  in  ap- 
pearance to  the  female  during  the  winter.  In  reference  to  this 
subject,  it  appears  to  us  interesting  to  remark,  that  in  certain  birds, 
as  in  the  different  species  of  the  genus  Fringilla,  the  male  presents 
in  winter  a  plumage  very  similar  to  that  of  the  female/  and  in  the 
present  inquiry  it  is  important  to  connect  this  fact  with  the  veiy 
diminutive  size  and  inactive  condition  of  the  testicles  of  these  binb 
at  that  season. 

From  the  remarks  that  we  have  now  made  upon  the  influence  of 
the  ovaries  and  testicles  in  developing  the  general  sexual  peculiari- 
ties of  the  female  and  male,  it  will  be  easy  to  conceive  that  when, 
in  cases  of  malformation  of  the  external  genital  organs  giving  rise 
to  the  idea  of  hermaphroditism,  there  is  at  the  same  time,  as  some- 
times happens,  a  simultaneous  want  of  development  in  the  internal 
organs  of  reproduction,  particularly  in  the  ovaries  and  testicles,  the 
general  physical  and  moral  peculiarities  distinctive  of  the  sex  of  the 
individual  may  be  equally  deficient,  or  have  a  tendency  even  to 
approach  in  more  or  fewer  of  their  points  to  those  of  the  opporite 
sexual  type.  In  this  way  we  may,  it  is  obvious,  have  general  or 
constitutional  hermaphroditic  characters,  if  they  may  be  so  termed, 
added  to  those  already  existing  in  the  special  organs  of  generation, 
and  rendering  more  difficult  and  complicated  the  determination 
of  the  true  sex  of  the  malformed  individual.  Some  cases  of  spu- 
rious hermaphroditism  in  the  male,  pubUshed  by  Sir  E.  Home,' 
may  serve  to  illustrate  this  remark. 

A  marine  soldier,  aged  twenty-three,  was  admitted  a  patient  into 
the  Royal  Naval  Hospital  at  Plymouth.  He  had  been  tiiere  only  a 
few  days,  when  a  suspicion  arose  of  his  being  a  woman,  which  in- 
duced Sir  Everard  to  examine  into  the  circumstances.  He  proved 
to  have  no  beard ;  his  breasts  were  fully  as  lai^  as  those  of  a  woman 
at  that  age ;  he  was  inclined  to  be  corpulent ;  his  skin  was  uncom- 
monly soft  for  a  man ;  his  hands  were  fat  and  short,  and  his  thighs 
and  legs  very  much  like  those  of  a  woman ;  the  quantity  of  fet  upon 
the  OS  pubis  resembled  the  mons  veneris ;  and  in  addition  he  was 
weak  in  his  intellect,  and  deficient  in  bodily  strength.  The  extendi 
genital  organs  showed  him  to  be  a  male,  but  the  perns  was  unasoally 
small,  as  well  as  short,  and  not  liable  to  erection ;  the  testicles  were 
not  larger  in  size  than  they  commonly  are  in  the  fiostal  state ;  and  he 
had  never  felt  any  passion  for  the  opposite  sex. 

»  Stark's  ElemeDU  of  Nat  Hist  voL  i.  p.  243.  «  Comp.  Anat  voL  iii.  p.  3^ 
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T^e  following  cases  by  the  same  author  strongly  illustrate  this 
subject*  In  a  &mily  of  three  children  residing  near  Modbury  in 
Devonshire,  the  second,  a  daughter,  was  a  well-fonned  female,  the 
eldest  and  youngest  were  both  malformed  males.  The  eldest  was 
tiiirteen  years  of  age.  His  mons  veneris  was  loaded  with  fat ;  no 
penis  could  be  said  to  be  present,  but  there  was  a  prseputium  a 
sixth  of  an  inch  long,  and  under  it  the  meatus  urinarius,  but  no 
vagina.  There  was  an  imperfect  scrotum  with  a  smooth  sur&ce, 
there  being  no  raph^  in  the  middle,  but,  in  its  place,  an  indented 
line ;  it  contained  two  testicles,  of  the  size  met  with  in  the  foetus. 
Bis  breasts  were  as  large  as  those  of  a  fat  woman.  He  was  four 
feet  high,  and  of  an  uncommon  bulk,  his  body  round  the  waist 
being  equal  to  that  of  a  fat  man,  and  his  thighs  and  legs  in  propor- 
tion. He  was  very  dull  and  heavy,  and  almost  an  idiot,  but  could 
walk  and  talk;  he  began  to  walk  when  a  year  and  a  half  old.  The 
younger  brother  was  six  years  old,  and  uncommonly  fat  and  large 
for  his  age.  He  was  more  an  idiot  than  the  other,  not  having 
sense  enough  to  learn  to  walk,  although  his  limbs  were  not  defec- 
tive. 

A  case  in  a  similar  manner  confirmatory  of  the  preceding  remarks 
is  mentioned  by  Itard  de  Riez.*  A  young  man,  aged  twenty-three, 
had  no  testes  in  the  scrotum,  a  very  small  penis,  not  capable  of 
erection,  and  a  divided  scrotum.  He  was  in  stature  below  the 
middle  size.  His  skin  was  soft,  smooth,  and  entirely  free  from 
hair,  the  place  of  the  beard  being  supplied  by  a  slight  down.  The 
voice  was  hoarse ;  the  muscles  were  not  well  marked ;  the  form  of 
tibe  chest  resembled  that  of  the  female,  and  the  pelvis  was  extremely 
broad  and  large.  The  intellectual  faculties  were  very  dull,  and  the 
sexual  appetite  was  entirely  wanting. 

Benauldin,  also,  in  the  same  work,'  has  recorded  another  case  in 
point.  In  a  soldier  of  twenty-four  years  of  age,  whose  genital 
organs  were  extremely  undeveloped,  his  penis  being  only  of  the 
size  of  a  small  tubercle,  and  his  testicles  not  larger  than  small  nuts, 
the  pelvis  was  broad;  the  chest  narrow ;  the  face  and  body  in  gene- 
ral were  not  covered  with  hair,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  quan- 
tity upon  the  pubis ;  the  voice  was  feminine,  and  the  mammary 
glands  were  as  perfectly  developed  as  in  the  adult  female.  The 
body  of  this  individual  was  rather  lean  than  otherwise.  The 
mammas  had  begun  to  enlarge  when  his  body  attained  to  its  full 
stature  at  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  had  all  the  habits  and  sexual 
desires  of  the  male  sex. 
In  quadrupeds,  as  in  man,  when  the  testicles  or  ovaries  are  im- 

'  Corap.  Anat  pp.  320-21. 

*  M^moirea  de  ki  Soc^vb  Mdd.  d'Emnlation,  torn.  iiL  pp.  293-95.     >  Ibid.  torn,  i  p.  241. 
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perfectly  formed,  the  secondary  sexual  peculiarities  ssre  frequently 
so  defectively  evolved  as  to  offer  a  kind  of  hermaphroditic  or  neii- 
tral  type  in  the  general  configuration  and  characters  of  the  animaL 
Thus,  the  free-martin  does  not  present  an  exact  analogy  in  form 
either  with  the  bull  or  cow,  but  exhibits  a  set  of  characters  inter- 
mediate between  both,  and  more  nearly  resembling  those  of  the  ox 
and  of  the  spayed  heifer.  In  size  it  resembles  the  castrated  male 
and  spayed  female,  being  considerably  larger  than  either  the  bull 
or, the  cow,  and  having  horns  very  similar  to  those  of  the  ox.  Its 
bellow  is  similar  to  that  of  the  ox,  being  more  analogous  to  that 
of  the  cow  than  of  the  bull.  Its  flesh,  like  that  of  the  ox  and 
spayed  heifer,  is  generally  much  finer  in  its  fibre  than  the  flesh  of 
either  the  bull  or  cow,  and  is  supposed  to  exceed  even  that  of  the 
ox  and  heifer  in  delicacy  of  flavor.* 

The  consideration  of  the  various  facts  that  we  have  now  stated, 
inclines  us  to  believe  that  the  natural-history  characters  of  any 
species  of  animal  are  certainly  not  to  be  sought  for  solely  in  the  sys* 
tem  of  the  male  or  in  that  of  the  female ;  but,  aa  Mr.  Hunter  pointed 
out,  they  are  to  be  found  in  those  properties  that  are  common  to  both 
sexes,  and  which  we  have  occasionally  seen  combined  together  by 
nature  upon  the  bodies  of  an  unnatural  hermaphrodite,  or  evolved 
from  the  interference  of  art  upon  a  castrated  male  or  spayed  female. 
In  assuming  at  the  age  of  puberty  the  distinctive  secondary  pecu- 
liarities of  his  sex,  the  male,  so  far  as  regards  these  secondary  pecu- 
liarities, evidently  passes  into  a  higher  degree  of  development  than 
the  female,  and  leaves  her  more  in  possession  of  those  characters 
that  are  common  to  the  young  of  both  sexes,  and  which  he  himself 
never  loses  when  his  testicles  are  early  removed.  These  and  other 
fiEtcts  connected  with  the  evolution  of  both  the  primary  and  secon- 
dary peculiarities  of  the  sexes  further  appear  to  us  to  show  -thaty 
physiologically  at  least,  we  ought  to  consider  the  male  type  of  orga- 
nization jto  be  the  more  perfect  as  respects  the  individual,  and  the 
female  the  more  perfect  as  respects  the  species.  Hence  we  find 
that,  when  females  are  malformed  in  the  sexual  parts  so  as  to  resem- 
ble the  male,  the  malformation  is  almost  always  one  of  excessive 
development,  as  enlargement  of  the  clitoris,  union  of  the  labia,  fcc; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  male  organs  are  malformed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  simulate  the  female,  the  abnormal  appearance 
is  generally  capable  of  being  traced  to  a  defect  of  development, 
such  as  the  want  of  closure  of  the  perineal  fissure,  and  of  the  infe- 
rior part  of  the  urethra,  diminutive  size  of  the  penis,  retention  of 
the  testicles  in  the  abdomen,  &c.    In  the  same  way,  when  the 

'  Ilanter's  Obs.  on  the  Ail  £cod.  p.  60. 
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female  assumes  the  secondary  characters  of  the  male,  it  is  either, 
first,  when  by  original  malformation  its  own  ovaxies  and  sexual 
organs  are  so  defective  in  structure  as  not  to  be  capable  of  taking  a 
part  in  the  function  of  reproduction,  and  of  exercising  that  influ- 
ence over  the  general  organization  which  this  faculty  imparts  to 
fliem ;  or,  secondly,  when  in  the  course  of  age  the  ovaries  have 
ceased  to  be  capable  of  performing  the  action  allotted  to  them  in 
the  reproductive  process.  In  both  of  these  cases  we  observe  the 
powers  of  the  female  organization,  now  that  its  capabilities  of  per- 
forming its  particular  office  in  the  continuation  of  the  species  are 
wanting  or  lost,  expending  themselves  in  perfecting  its  own  indi- 
vidual system ;  and  hence  the  animal  gradually  assumes  more  or 
fewer  of  those  secondary  sexual  characters  that  belong  to  the  male. 
"We  do  not  consider  it  subversive  of  the  preceding  view  to  qualify 
it  with  the  two  following  admissions — Ist,  that,  owing  to  the  ener- 
gies of  the  female  system  being  so  strongly  and  constantly  directed 
towards  the  reproductive  organs,  and  the  accomplishment  of  those  im- 
portant functions  which  these  organs  have  to  perform  in  the  economy 
of  the  species,  the  general  characters  of  the  species  may  be  developed 
in  her  body  in  a  degree  less  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  or  than  ac- 
toally  constitutes  the  proper  standard  of  the  species ;  and,  2dly,  that, 
m  consequence  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  sexual  ftmctions  of  the 
female,  some  of  the  individual  organs  of  her  system,  as  the  mammse, 
are  evolved  in  a  degree  greater  than  is  consonant  with  the  standard 
characters  of  the  species.  At  the  same  time  we  would  here  remark 
that  the  occasional  enlarged  condition  of  the  mamm»  in  herma- 
phrodites in  whom  the  male  sexual  type  of  structure  predominates 
(as  in  tjie  examples  of  spurious  male  hermaphrodites  that  have  been 
quoted  from  Sir  E.  Home,  and  in  those  mentioned  by  Renauldin, 
Julien,  Petit,  RuUier,  and  others,  in  the  human  subject,  as  well  as 
in  numerous  cases  among  hermaphrodite  quadrupeds),  would  almost 
seem  to  show  that  the  foil  development  of  the  mammary  glands  is 
a  character  proper  to  the  species  in  general,  rather  than  one  pecu- 
liar to  the  female  system  alone.  In  males,  also,  who  are  perfect  in 
their  reproductive  organs  and  functions,  the  mammse  are  sometimes 
observed  to  be  developed  in  so  complete  a  manner  as  to  be  capable 
of  secreting  milk,  forming  what  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
slightest  approaches  towards  hermaphroditic  malformation  in  the 
male  organization  ;^  and  the  mammae  of  the  infants  of  both  sexes 
not  unfrequently  contain  a  lactiform  fluid  at  birth. 

*  The  secretion  of  milk  in  the  mammary  glands  of  the  male  is  occasionallj  observetl 
unongst  our  domestic  quadrupeds.  See  Gurlt's  Pathologischen  Anatoraie  der  Haus-Saug- 
tWere,  Bd.  iL  s.  188;  Bluraenbach  in  the  Honoverisoh  Magazin  for  1787;  and  Home  in 
Comp.  Anat  iii.  p.  328.  Among  the  recorded  instances  and  observations  upon  it  in  man 
We  may  refer  to  Paullini,  Cynograpbia,  p.  52 ;  Schacher,  De  Lacte  Virorum  et  Virgin um, 
I^ipz.  1742;  Sinnibaldus,  Geneantbrop.  torn.  !▼.  p.  456;  Alex.  Benedictus,  Anatom.  Corp. 
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LATEEAL  HERMAPHRODITISM,   ETC.,  IN  THE  GENERAL  OR  8BC0NDART 
SEXUAL  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  BODY. 

lu  some  instances  of  hermaphroditic  malformation,  the  total  form 
and  configuration  of  the  body  have  been  alleged  to  present  not 
only  a  general  tendency  towards  the  physical  secondary  charactere 
of  the  opposite  sex,  or  to  exhibit  in  a  permanent  state  the  neutnJ 
condition  existing  before  puberty,  but  different  individual  parts  of 
it  have  been  occasionally  conceived  to  be  developed  after  a  different 
sexual  type.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  have  already  mentioned  in 
regard  to  Hubert  Jean  Pierre,  that  the  upper  half  of  the  body  of 
this  individual  seemed  formed  after  the  female,  and  the  lower  half 
after  the  male  type,  the  larynx  and  mammae  being  quite  feminine, 
the  face  showing  no  appearance  of  beard,  and  the  arms  being  deli* 
cate  and  finely  rounded,  while  the  pelvis  was  narrow,  and  the  thighs 
were  marked  and  angled  as  in  man.  In  a  case  described  by  Schnei* 
der,*  the  reverse  held  true,  the  bust  being  male,  with  a  strong  beard, 
large  thorax,  and  the  pelvis  being  large  and  distinctly  female.  A 
more  mixed  combination  of  the  secondary  sexual  characters  has 
been  already  described  as  existing  in  the  cases  detailed  by  Bicco^ 
Mayer,  Amaud,  Bouillaud,  &c.,  &c 

One  side  of  the  body  has  been  sometimes  observed  to  be  appa- 
rently formed  in  one  or  more  of  its  parts  on  a  sexual  type  different 
from  that  of  the  same  parts  on  the  opposite  side.  Girald,  in  Im 
Topography  of  Ireland,'  mentions  a  reputed  female,  who  had  the 
right  side  of  the  face  bearded  like  that  of  a  man,  and  the  left  smooth 
like  that  of  a  woman.  Mr.  Elng'  has  described  an  interesting 
instance  of  hermaphroditic  malformation  in  an  individual  whose 
general  character  was  masculine,  but  with  the  pelvis  large  and  wide; 
the  left  testicle  only  had  descended  into  the  groin,  and  the  mamma 
of  this  side  was  small  comparatively  to  that  of  the  opposite  or  right 
side. 

In  a  hind  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hay,^  and  which,  he  believed,  had 
never  produced  any  young,  one  of  the  ovaries  on  dissection  after 
death  was  found  to  be  scirrhous.  The  animal  had  one  horn  resem- 
bling that  of  a  three-years-old  stag  on  the  same  side  with  the  diseased 
ovary ;  there  was  no  horn  on  the  opposite  side.    Bomare*  has  given 

Hum.  lib.  iii.  p.  595;  Winslow,  Anatomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  214 ;  Deasing,  De  Lacte,  p.  327 ;  Kypez, 
Anthropologia,  lib.  i.  p.  490;  Bufibn,  Hist  Nat  tom.  iL  p.  543;  Bishop  of  Cork,  PhiL  TraosL 
vol.  xli.  p.  813 ;  Humboldt,  Personal  Narrative,  vol.  iiL  p.  57;  Franklin,  First  Expedition  to 
the  Polar  Seas,  London,  1823,  p.  157. 

*  Kopp's  Jahrbuch  der  Staatsarzneikunde,  Bd.  x.  8.  134. 

•  Topog.  Hibernise,  in  Camden's  Angl.,  &c.,  1603,  part  it  p.  724. 
»  London  Medical  Repository  for  1820,  vol  xiiL  p.  87. 

^^  Linnsean  Transactions,  voL  iiL  p.  356.  *  Joum.  de  Phys.  torn.  vi.  {k.  906. 
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a  similar  case  in  the  same  animal,  where  a  single  horn  was  present, 
situated  also  on  the  same  side  with  the  diseased  and  degenerated 
ovary ;  and  RusselP  states,  as  the  result  of  his  experiments  on  castra- 
tion in  the  deer,  that  when  he  removed  one  testicle  only  from  the 
animal,  the  horn  on  the  opposite  side  was  the  more  completely 
developed  of  the  two.  Azara*  observed  in  two  birds  the  right  side 
of  the  tail  to  possess  the  characters  of  the  male,  and  the  left  those  of 
the  female. 

In  the  hermaphroditic  lobster  previously  alluded  to  as  described 
by  Nieholls,  the  general  external  configuration  of  the  body  was,  like 
that  of  the  sexual  organs,  perfectly  female  on  one  side,  and  perfectly 
male  on  the  other. 

It  is  principally,  however,  among  hermaphroditic  insects  that  a 
difference  of  sexual  type  in  the  general  conformation  of  the  opposite 
aides  of  the  body,  and  of  its  individual  parts,  has  been  observed ; 
and  this  malformation  is  the  more  striking  and  easy  of  observation 
in  this  class  of  animals,  on  account  of  the  great  differences  in  color, 
size,  and  form  respectively  presented  by  the  antennse,  wings,  and 
other  parts  of  the  body  of  the  males  and  females  of  the  same 
species. 

Lateral  hermaphroditism  of  the  body  in  Insects  has  been  most 
frequently  observed  by  entomologists  amongst  the  class  Lepidoptenu 
It  has  now  been  remarked  in  the  following  species : — ^In  the  Argyrv- 
m  paphiOy  LyccBna  alexiSy  Satumia  pyrij  JEndromis  versicolor ^  and 
Earpya  vinula  (Ochsenheimer) ;  in  the  Gastrophaga  medicaginu  and 
Lyccena  adonis  (Rudolphi) ;  in  the  Liparis  dispar  (Shaefer,  Ochsen- 
heimer, and  Rudolphi);  in  the  Sattirnia  Carpini  (Capieux,  Ochsen- 
heimer, and  Rudolphi) ;  in  the  Gastrophaga  quercifolia  (Hettlinger, 
and  Rudolphi) ;  in  the  Q-astrophaga  pini  (Scopoli) ;  in  the  Q-astrophaga 
eratcegi  (Esper);  in  the  Sphinx  convolvuli  (Ernst);  Sphinx  populi 
(Fischer  and  Westwood);  Papilio  polt/caon  (Macleay);  Polyommatus 
akxis  (Entomolog.  Mag.  vol.  iii.  p.  304) ;  Bonibyx  coitrensis  (Duval) ; 
in  the  Argynnis  paphia{AlliB) ;  in  the  Vanessa  atalanta  {8chTB,nk  and 
Gerraar);  and  in  the  Vanessa  antiopha  and  DeUephila  euphorUce 
(Germar).  King  and  Germar  have  recorded  two  instances  of  it 
among  the  Coleoptera,  the  former  in  the  Imcanus  cervus^  and  the 
latter  in  the  MeloUmtha  vulgaris;  and  Mr.  Westwood  mentions  a 
third  ease  in  the  large  water-beetle  (Dytiscus  marginalis\  as  contained 
in  Mr.  Hope's  collection,  and  has  seen  a  fourth  in  the  stag-beetle 
(Lucanus  cervtts). 

Out  of  twenty-nine  recorded  cases  of  lateral  hermaphroditism  in 
Insects,  in  which  the  sexual  characters  of  each  side  are  distinctly 

'  Economy  of  Nature  in  Glandular  Diseases. 
'  Kob't  Dissert  de  Matatione  Sextis,  p.  19. 
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specified,  Tfind  that  in  eeventeen  instances  the  right  side  was  male, 
and  in  twelve  female.  Burmeister  alleges  that  in  by  far  the  migority 
of  cases  the  right  side  is  male,  and  the  left  female — ^a  statement  in 
which  Meckel  coincides,  while  "Westwood  maintains  the  reverse. 
The  cases  I  have  myself  collected  are  certainly  numerically  in  f&YOt 
of  the  former  opinion,  but  the  data  are  as  yet  so  few,  and  the  dif- 
ference so  trifling,  as  not  to  warrant  any  decided  conclusion  on  this 
point. 

In  some  instances  we  find  among  insects  an  imperfect  lateral  her* 
maphroditism  consisting  of  some  parts  of  one  side,  as  of  one  or  more 
of  the  wings,  palpi,  or  antennse,  being  formed  according  to  a  diflfer- 
ent  sexual  type  from  the  same  parts  of  the  opposite  side,  and  from 
the  general  body  of  the  animal.  Thus  in  the  Melitcea  described  and 
dissected  byKlug  (see  page  229),  the  general  form  of  the  insect  wag 
male,  but  the  left  eye,  palpus,  antenna,  and  left  sexual  feng  were 
smaller  than  in  individuals  belonging  to  this  sex ;  the  left  antenna 
was  annulated  with  white  and  yellow  at  the  apex,  while  the  right 
was  of  one  color ;  the  general  form  of  the  abdomen  was  male,  bat 
somewhat  thick,  and  the  wings  were  all  equal  and  male. 

In  a  Pontia  duplidice  mentioned  by  Rudolphi,  and  which  in  its 
general  external  characters  was  female,  the  right  anterior  wing  was 
formed  after  the  male  type,  and  the  sexual  organs  also  resembled 
those  of  the  male. 

Ochsenheimer  mentions  a  G^astrophaga  quereuB  with  the  body  and 
the  antennee  and  wings  on  the  left  side  female,  and  the  right  wingi 
male ;  and  a  second  with  the  body  and  the  right  side  female,  and 
the  left  side  and  two  antennae  male,  the  latter  being  brown  and  pec- 
tinated. 

In  this  imperfect  variety  of  lateral  hermaphroditism,  the  malformed 
wing,  antenna,  or  palpus  is  sometimes  formed  after  one  sexual  type 
and  colored  after  another.  In  a  male  Melitcea  phoehej  noticed  by 
Germar,  the  right  wings  and  antenna  were  female  in  regard  to  size, 
but  paale  in  respect  to  coloring  and  markings.  In  a  female  DeHephkL 
gain  he  found  the  left  antenna  and  palpus  of  the  small  size  of  the 
male,  but  agreeing  in  coloring  and  markings  with  the  corresponding 
female  parts  on  the  right  side.  In  a  JRontia  eardamine^^  which  was 
male  in  all  its  other  characters,  Ochsenheimer  observed  the  right 
superior  wing  marked  as  in  the  female,  and  he  mentions  another 
individual  of  the  same  species  which  had  a  female  form  with  some 
male  colors. 

In  another  variety  of  insect  hermaphroditism  the  sexual  difierence 
is  sometimes,  as  we  have  already  noticed  in  regard  to  the  human  sab* 
ject,  expressed  not  by  a  lateral,  but  by  a  longitudinal  sexual  antago- 
nism, or,  in  other  words,  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  body 
are  formed  after  the  two  opposite  sexual  types.    Thus  in  a  Satumia 
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earpim  described  by  Ochsenheimer,  the  antennse  were  male,  the 
inperior  wings  male  in  form,  but  colored  as  in  the  female,  and  the 
posterior  wings,  with  the  exception  of  a  reddish-brown  spot  upoa 
the  left,  were,  with  the  body  and  other  parts,  female. 

Lastly,  in  a  third  variety  of  external  hermaphroditic  conformation 
in  Insects,  we  find  the  characters  of  the  two  sexes  mixed  up  and 
crossed  in  different  irregular  combinations  upon  the  body  of  the  same 
mdividual.  In  a  Gastrophaga  castrerms  described  by  Rudolphi,  and 
where  the  male  type  predominated,  with  a  tendency,  however,  in  all 
parts  to  the  female  form,  the  right  antenna  and  tiie  wings  on  the 
opposite  or  left  side  were  distinctly  female,  while  the  left  antenna  and 
right  wings  "^ere  entirely  male,  the  latter  being  only  somewhat  larger 
than  in  male  insects,  and  the  colors  brighter  than  in  the  female.  In 
a  Bmhyx  ecutrentis  alluded  to  by  Westwood,  the  wings  on  the  right 
aide,  imd  the  antennae  and  abdomen  of  the  left,  were  those  of  a  male, 
while  the  left  wing,  right  antennse,  and  right  side  of  the  abdomen 
were  those  of  a  female. 

GIKBKAL  SUMMARY  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  VARIETIES 
OF  SPURIOUS  HERMAPHRODITISM. 

On  some  of  the  varieties  of  spurious  hermaphroditism  it  is  unne- 
cessary for  us  to  dwell  here.  For  instance,  the  first  species  of 
spurious  male  hermaphroditism,  or  that  arising  from  extroversion 
of  the  urinary  bladder,  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  merely  one 
of  the  many  varieties  of  arrested  development  or  conjunction  in 
the  median  line  of  the  body,  and  so  need  not  detain  us.  Two 
other  forms,  namely,  the  second  female  species,  consisting  of  pro- 
lapsus of  the  uterus,  and  the  second  male,  consisting  of  an  adhesion 
of  the  penis  to  the  scrotum,  seem  both  referable  to  the  head  rather 
of  disease  than  of  original  malformation.  This  latter  indeed  appears 
in  all  probability  only  an  effect  or  result  of  adhesive  inflammatory 
action  in  the  aflected  parts  during  embryonic  or  foetal  life.  Both  of 
the  two  remaining  forms  of  spurious  hermaphroditism,  viz.,  those 
consisting  of  hypospadiac  fissure  of  the  urethra,  scrotum,  and  peri- 
neum in  the  male,  and  of  abnormal  magnitude  of  the  clitoris  in  the 
female— seem  readily  explicable  upon  the  doctrine  of  arrestment 
and  abnormality  in  the  development  of  the  malformed  parts. 

"We  have  already  described  at  sufficient  length  the  process  of  de- 
velopment of  the  different  copulative  organs,  and  have  shown  that 
those  various  degrees  of  hypospadiac  malformation  which  constitute 
the  common  form  of  spurious  hermaphroditism  in  the  male,  may  be 
traced  to  arrestment  of  this  process  at  various  periods  or  stages  of  its 
progress.  And  we  may  here  remark  that  the  earlier  this  arrestment 
occurs,  the  distinction  of  the  true  sexual  type  of  the  malformed  organs 
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will  always  be  the  less  marked,  because  the  younger  the  embiyo— 
and,  on  a  similar  principle,  the  lower  we  descend  in  the  scale  of 
animal  existence— we  find  the  differences  between  the  organs  of 
the  two  sexes  proportionately  the  less  pronounced,  until  at  last  we 
arrive  at  that  primitive  type  in  which  these  organs  present  altogether 
a  common,  neutral,  or  intermediate  character. 

We  have  also  already  shown  that  at  a  certain  early  stage  of  the 
development  of  the  female  organs,  the  female  clitoris  holds  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same,  relatively  larger  size  to  the  whole  embiyo 
as  the  penis  of  the  male,  and  that  so  far  we  may  consider  the  occa- 
sional occurrence  of  spurious  hermaphroditism  from  magnitude  of 
the  clitoris,  and  its  resemblance  in  this  respect  to  the  male  organ, 
as  a  permanent  condition  of  a  type  of  embryonic  structure  that  is 
normally  of  a  temporary  or  transitory  existence  only.  But  besides 
this  permanence  of  the  embryonic  type  of  the  clitoris,  we  most 
fisfcrther,  in  all  the  more  complete  instances  of  spurious  female  he^ 
maphroditism,  admit  an  excess  of  development  in  the  malformed 
external  sexual  parts,  and  more  particularly  in  the  line  of  the  me- 
dian reunion  of  the  two  primitive  lateral  halves  or  divisions  of  these 
parts.  In  this  way  the  vulvar  orifice  of  the  vagina  (a  renmant  in 
the  female  of  the  primitive  perineal  cleft  or  fissure)  is  often  in  such 
cases  more  or  less  contracted  and  closed,  so  much  so  indeed  in 
some  instances  as  to  leave  only,  as  in  the  male,  a  small  canal  com- 
mon to  the  genital  and  urinary  passages.  If  the  median  junction 
is  extended  still  farther,  this  canal  comes  also  to  imitate  the  male 
urethra  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  united  or  shut  up  below  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  carried  onward  to  a  greater  or  less  length,  and  in  a 
more  or  less  perfect  condition  along  the  under  surfece  of  the  en- 
larged clitoris ;  and  occasionally,  as  in  some  of  the  cases  we  have 
previously  described,  the  male  type  of  structure  is  still  more  com- 
pletely repeated  in  the  female  organization  by  the  median  reunion 
of  the  two  labia,  giving  the  appearance  of  the  united  scrotum  and 
closed  perineum  of  the  opposite  sex. 

If  we  divide  the  whole  sexual  apparatus  of  the  male  and  female 
into  three  corresponding  transverse  spheres  or  segments — the  first 
or  deep  parts  including  the  testicles  and  ovaries,  the  second  or 
median  comprehending  the  male  seminal  canals  and  prostate  gland, 
and  the  female  oviducts  and  uterus,  and  the  third  or  external  em- 
bracing the  copulating  organs  of  the  two  sexes — we  shall  find  that, 
relatively  speaking,  the  deep  and  the  external  spheres  are  nato- 
rally  most  developed  in  the  male  economy,  while  tiie  median,  com- 
prising the  uterus  (the  principal  and  most  active  organ  in  the 
female  reproductive  system),  is  developed  in  the  greatest  degree  in 
that  sex.    In  malformed  females  presenting  a  spurious  hermaphro- 
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ditic  character,  this  important  portion  of  the  female  sexual  organiza- 
tion is,  in  general,  either  itself  in  some  respects  malformed,  or, 
from  the  structure  of  the  other  parts  of  the  sexual  apparatus  heing 
imperfect,  its  specific  importance  in  the  economy  is  cancelled,  and 
therefore  the  energy  of  development  takes  the  same  direction  as  in 
the  male,  being  expended  upon  the  more  complete  evolution  of  the 
organs  of  the  external  and  deep  spheres.  Hence  the  greater  size 
of  the  clitoris,  and  the  greater  development  which  we  have  just 
now  pointed  out,  in  the  median  line  of  reunion  of  the  external 
sexual  parts;  and  hence  also  the  occasional  though  rare  occurrence, 
in  the  same  cases,  of  the  descent  of  the  ovaries  through  the  ingui^ 
nal  rings  into  the  labia — ^an  anomaly  that  certainly  consists  in  a  true 
excess  of  development,  and  which  we  cannot  but  regard  as  interest- 
ing, both  in  this  respect,  and  as  affording  a  new  point  of  analogy 
between  these  oi^ans  themselves  and  the  male  testicles. 

There  is  another  and  equally  interesting  point  of  view  in  jvhich 
we  may  look  upon  this  subject.  Not  only  are  the  forms  of  spurious 
hermaphroditism  which  we  have  been  considering  capable  of  being 
traced  backward  to  certain  transitory  types  of  sexual  structure  in 
the  embryos  of  those  animal  species  in  which  the  malformations  in 
question  occur,  but  they  may  be  shown  also  to  present  in  their 
abnormal  states  repetitions  of  some  of  the  normal  and  permanent 
conditions  of  the  sexual  organs  in  various  species  of  animate  beings 
placed  lower  in  the  scale  of  life.  Thus  the  occasionally  imperforate 
penis  of  the  male  hermaphrodite  has  been  supposed  to  have  an  ana- 
logue in  the  naturally  solid  penis  of  some  of  the  species  of  the  genera  ^ 
Ikridium  and  HydUsa^  Its  more  or  less  grooved  or  hypospadiac 
condition  is  similar  to  the  natural  type  of  the  same  part  in  some 
hennaphrodite  Mollusca,  as  in  the  Planarbis  and  Murex:^  in  its 
occasional  diminutive  size  it  approaches  the  general  smallness  of 
the  partially  fissured  penis  of  most  birds  and  reptiles ;  and  we  find 
it  in  the  Rodentia  and  Marsupiala  tied  down  by  a  short  prepuce 
in  a  way  analogous  to  what  is  seen  in  some  cases  of  severe  hypo- 
q)adias.  In  the  sloth  {£radi/jni$  tridactylu%)  the  penis  is  small  and 
grooved  in  its  lower  surfiace,  and  has  the  urethra  opening  at  its 
base  f  and  in  several  of  the  male  Rodentia  the  scrotum  is  also  cleft, 
and  has  its  two  opposed  surfaces  smooth,  humid,  and  free  from 
liair,  as  in  most  cases  of  hypospadiac  hermaphroditism  in  man.  In 
Ophidian  and  in  most  Saurian  Reptiles,  the  male  seminal  ducts 
open  at  once  externally,  as  in  some  mtde  hermaphrodites,  at  the 
root  of  the  fissured  penis. 

I  Bmrdiicb**  Pbysiologie,  Bd.  i.  $  132,  p.  231. 

*  Tiedenmim^s  ZeiiBcbrii)  f  Ur  Physiologies  Bd.  L  a.  15,  or  Cuvier,  Anat.  Cora  p.  tora.  v.  p.  182. 

*  Meckel,  Beitrige  zur  vergleicbendeD  Aoatomie,  Bd.  U.  cap.  i.  p.  125. 
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The  fact  of  the  testicle  sometimes  remaining,  in  cases  of  henna- 
phroditic  formation  in  the  human  subject,  within  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  presents  to  us  in  a  permanent  state  their  original  but 
changeable  position  in  the  early  foetus,  and  at  the  same  time  affi>rd8 
a  repetition  of  their  normal  situation  in  almost  all  the  lower  trib^ 
of  animals,  and  in  the  Cetacea,  Amphibia,  Edentata^  and  some 
Pachydermata,  as  the  Cape  Marmot  {Syrax)y  and  Elephanti  among 
the  Mammalia. 

The  malformed  clitoris  in  instances  of  spurious  hermaphroditism 
assumes  also,  in  its  abnormal  state,  types  of  structure  that  we  find 
as  the  normal  condition  of  the  organ  in  various  inferior  animals. 
Thus  in  female  Cetacea  and  Rodentia,  and  in  the  animals  included 
in  Cuvier's  order  of  Camassiers,  but  more  particularly  among  the 
Quadrumana,  the  clitoris  retains  as  its  permanent  normal  type  that 
relatively  larger  size  which  we  observe  in  the  early  foetus,  and  in 
female  hermaphrodites,  in  the  human  subject;  and  further,  as  is 
sometimes  seen  in  such  malformed  individuals,  the  clitoris  becomes 
partially  traversed  by  the  urethra,  as  in  the  Ostrich,  Emu,*  and 
Anteater  f  and  in  the  Loris,  as  we  have  noticed  in  a  preceding 
page,  and  Maid,  it  is  con^letely  enclosed,  like  that  of  the  male,  in 
the  body  of  the  organ,  forming  a  continuous  and  perfect  canal 
through  it. 

We  may  here  further  observe,  though  the  illustrations  should 
more  properly  belong  to  the  next  section,  that  in  cases  of  true 
hermaphroditism  also  in  man  and  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  in  the 
above  spurious  varieties,  there  may  often  be  traced  in  some  portions 
of  the  abnormal  structures  a  sexual  type  bearing  a  greater  or  lees  ana- 
logy to  the  corresponding  parts  of  those  inferior  animals  that  are 
naturally  anch*ogynous.  Thus,  in  instances  of  true  hermaphroditism, 
the  orifices  of  the  sexual  ducts  or  passages  occasionally  open  into  a 
common  cavity,  as  is  normally  the  case  in  some  species  of  i>orii£^<sii, 
ffelixy  and  other  Mollusca;  or  the  female  oviducts  or  Fallopian 
tubes,  and  the  male  vasa  deferentia,  run  closely  alongside  of  each 
other  without  any  communication  between  their  canals,  as  in  the 
Alf/psia  and  most  Gasteropoda.  Indeed  the  occasional  coexistence 
even  of  both  testicles  and  ovaries  in  individuals  among  the  higher 
animals  would  be  only  a  repetition  of^  or  retrogression  to,  the  normal 
sexual  type  of  those  genera  of  animals  that  we  have  just  named,  and 
of  the  Planaria,  Cestoidea,  and  other  natural  hermaphroditee. 

In  this  way  we  see,  that,  as  in  many  other  monstrositiee,  the 
several  varieties  of  malformation  in  the  sexual  organs  occurring  in 
spurious  human  hermaphroditism  do  not  consist  of  the  substitation 

'  CuYieff  Anat  Comp.  torn.  ▼.  p.  129. 

'  Meckel,  Archly  Air  die  Phjrnologie,  Bd.  r.  t.  06. 
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of  an  entirely  new  and  anomalous  type  of  stracture,  but  are  only 
repetitions  of  certain  types  of  the  same  organs  that  are  to  be  met 
with,  both  in  the  human  foetus  and  in  the  inferior  orders  of  animate 
beings.  The  investigation  of  the  whole  subject  shows  us  in  refe- 
rence to  the  sexual  organs,  what  is  equally  true  in  regard  to  all  the 
other  organs  of  the  body — ^that  their  different  stages  of  development 
ia  the  embryos  of  man  and  of  the  higher  orders  of  animals  corre- 
^nd  to  different  stages  of  their  development  in  the  series  of  ani- 
mate beings  taken  as  a  whole ;  so  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  facts 
of  Comparative  Anatomy  are  reproduced  in  those  of  Embryology, 
and  both  are  repeated  to  us  by  nature  on  a  magnified  scale  in  the 
inatomy  of  the  malformations  of  the  part — ^a  circumstance  amply 
testifying  to  the  intimate  relations  which  exist  between  Compa- 
rative Anatomy,  the  anatomy  of  Embryonic  Development,  and 
flat  of  Monstrosities.  Indeed,  proportionately  as  our  knowledge 
of  malformations  has  increased,  it  has  shown  us  only  the  more 
strongly  that  the  laws  of  formation  and  malformation— of  normal 
and  abnormal  development,  are  the  same,  or  at  least  that  they  differ 
mnch  more  in  degree  than  in  essence,  and  that  the  study  of  each  is 
calculated  reciprocally  to  illustrate  and  to  be  illustrated  by  the 
rtady  of  the  other, 

BSMAEKS  ON  THB  NATURE  OF  TRUB  HERMAPHRODITIC  MALFORMA- 
TIONS,  UNITY  OF  SEXUAL  TYPE,   MALE  UTERUS,   ETC. 

Of  the  nature  and  origin  of  local  malformations  by  duplicity,  we 
at  present  possess  much  less  precise  knowledge  than  of  those  of 
simple  defect  or  simple  excess  of  development ;  but  there  are  cer- 
tain fiicts  ascertained  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  internal 
sezoal  organs  which  may  enable  us  to  make  an  approach  at  least  to 
accurate  ideas  of  the  character  and  origin  of  those  abnormalities 
that  constitute  the  several  varieties  of  true  hermaphroditism.  These 
fitcts  relate  to  the  interesting  subject  of  the  unity  of  organization, 
or  common  plan  of  structure,  which  is  manifested  in  the  correspond- 
ing male  and  female  reproductive  organs  of  the  human  subject,  and 
of  other  species  of  bisexual  animals.' 

By  several  of  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabian  physiologists'  the 

*  It  is  right  to  state  that  the  following  obserrations  on  the  pnH)variam,  prostatic  vesicle, 
Ae^  and  the  subsequent  deductions  from  them,  have  been  added  during  the  revisal  of  this 
esBf  fon  the  present  work — these  being  subjects  that  have  only  come  to  be  discussed  since 
ifae  essay  was  originally  published  in  1839.  Three  preceding  cases — those  of  Vrolik, 
Bisckman,  and  Banon — ^have  also  been  added,  with  references  in  the  notes  to  some  others 
rea^ded,  like  them,  daring  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  In  other  respects  the  essay  stands 
almost  entirely  as  it  was  originally  printed  in  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy. — (Ed.) 

'  Aristotle,  Hist  An.  lib.  i.  17 ;  Galen,  De  Semine,  lib.  ii^and  De  Usu  Partium,  c.  L ;  Rhases, 
De  Be  Medid^  Hb.  L  cap.  26 ;  Avicenna,  De  Membris  Generat.  lib.  iii.  31,  &c 
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respective  organizations  of  the  two  sexes  were  considered  as  in 
some  degree  typical  of  one  another,  the  female  being  regarded  mm 
an  inverted  male,  with  the  testicles  and  penis  tnmed  inwards  to 
form  the  ovaries  and  uterus.  This  doctrine  of  analogy  between 
the  male  and  female  sexual  organs  has,  with  various  modifications, 
been  very  generally  admitted  by  modem  physiologists,  and  in  some 
of  its  bearings  it  has  been  made,  more  particularly  of  late  yeazB, 
the  subject  of  considerable  discussion.  The  testicles,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  the  bodies  of  the  testicles,  are  still  regarded  as 
organs  which  correspond  with  the  ovaries  in  their  original  situation, 
in  their  vascular  and  nervous  connections,  and  in  their  relative 
sexual  ftinctions.  The  recent  progress  of  the  anatomy  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  embryo  has  also  shown  that  the  two  organs  corre- 
spond in  their  primitive  origin.  It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  the 
large  masses  occupying  each  side  of  the  abdomen  of  the  embryo 
at  an  early  stage  of  development,  and  which  Bathke  has  named  the 
Wolffian  bodies,  after  their  illustrious  discoverer,  form,  in  Birds  and 
Mammalia  at  least,  the  primordial  matrices  upon  which  the  urinaiy 
and  genital  organs  are  developed.  On  the  inner  side  of  each  of 
these  matrices  a  small  body  is  eariy  developed,  which  seems  to 
become  afterwards  either  a  testicle  or  an  ovary,  according  to  the 
particular  ulterior  sexual  type  which  the  embryo  assumes.  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Valentin,  no  difference  in  appearance  or 
structure  can  be  detected  at  their  earlier  periods  of  formation  and 
development,  between  the  testes  and  ovaries.* 

If  this  were  a  fit  opportunity  for  discussing,  in  all  its  details,  the 
unity  of  type  between  the  male  and  female  reproductive  oigans,  it 
would  be  easy  to  prove  further  the  Justness  of  those  greater  analo- 
gies that  we  have  mentioned  between  the  ovaries  and  the  proper 
bodies  of  the  testes,  by  pointing  out  other  numerous  minor,  but 
still  strong,  points  of  correspondence  manifested  in  the  abnormal 
conditions  and  localities  of  these  two  representative  organs  in  the 
higher  animals  and  in  their  conformity  of  structure  in  some  of  the 
lower.  Thus  among  Insects,  in  the^enus  lAbellvla^  the  long  cylin- 
drical testes  of  the  males  correspond  with  the  long-shaped  ovaries 
of  the  females ;  in  the  Loeusta  and  Chyllotalpaj  there  are  ramose 
bunched  testicles  with  analogous  fasciculated  ovaries ;  in  the  Lamd- 
licomiay  we  find  compound  radiating  and  united  testes,  with  similar 
radiating  and  united  ovaries ;  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  genera  Mdth 
lontha  and  TrichiitSy  the  number  of  the  single  bodies  in  the  testicles 
corresponds  with  the  number  of  the  oviducts.* 

Organ  of  Ito%enmutUr ;  Pro-avarium  of  KobeU;  Canali  of  Gaertner^ 
^c. — In  further  following  out  the  unity  of  type  between  the  genital 

■  EntwickelungHresobichte,  p.  391.  '  BurmeUter't  Entomology,  $  164,  p.  222. 
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{ffgsms  of  the  two  sexes,  the  epididymesof  the  male  has  usnally  been 
compared  to  the  infundibula  or  fimbriated  extremities  of  the  Fallo- 
pian tubes  of  the  female,  and  the  seminal  ducts,  or  vasa  deferentia, 
of  the  Fallopian  tubes  themselves.  This  view,  however,  has  been 
considerably  changed  in  some  important  respects,  by  the  later  inves- 
tigations of  embryologists  and  anatomists,  and  particularly  by  the 
observations  of  Kobelt  and  others,  upon  the  transformations  and 
relations  of  the  two  Wolflian  bodies  and  their  ducts.  We  have 
already  alluded,  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  to  the  Corpora  Wolf- 
fiana  as  two  large  abdominal  bodies  in  the  early  embryo,  on  the 
inner  side  of  which  the  glandular  organs  constituting  the  future 
testes  or  ovaries,  are  first  observed  in  the  study  of  development. 
These  Corpora  Wolfiiana  are  very  large  in  the  embryo  of  some  of 
the  lower  animals,  as  in  reptiles  and  birds.  In  the  early  Mamma- 
lian embryo,  the  two  Wolfiian  bodies  are  oblong  masses,  placed 
one  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  and  stretching  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  heart  to  the  lower  end  of  the  abdomen.  They  send  ofi*  two 
excretory  tubes,  the  WolflSan  ducts,  which  open  below  into  the 
doaca,  or  latterly  into  that  division  of  the  cloaca  which  forms  the 
nro-genital  sinus  or  common  genito-urinary  canal.  Each  WolfiSian 
body  consists,  when  fully  developed,  of  a  congeries  of  transverse 
ccBcal  tubes,  all  of  them  opening  into  the  common  excretory  or 
efferent  duct,  which  passes  along  the  outer  side  of  the  organ.  Most 
anatomists  have  described  the  Wolffian  bodies  as  temporary  em- 
bryonic glands,  and  altogether  transitory  structures  only.  "In 
both  sexes,"  according  to  the  statement  of  MuUer,  in  1840,  "the 
Wolffian  bodies  entirely  disappear,  and  are  not  converted  into  any 
other  oi^n."*  The  investigations,  however,  of  Kobelt'  have  latterly 
proved,  that  this  view  was  erroneous,  and  that  we  can  still  trace 
Temains  of  the  Wolffian  bodies  in  the  adult  human  female,  and 
often,  also,  in  the  adult  male. 

Professor  EosenmuUer  of  Leipsic,  published,  in  1802,  a  remark- 
able essay ,^  in  which  he'  pointed  out  the  existence  in  the  human 
female  foetus  and  in&nt,  of  a  peculiar  fan-like  structure,  formed  of 
diverging  ducts,  and  lying  in  the  duplicature  of  peritoneum  con- 
necting the  ovary  to  the  outer  or  fimbriated  portion  of  the  Fallopian 
tabe.  He  did  not  appear  to  have  searched  for  this  canaliculated 
"  Corpus  Conicum,"  as  he  terms  it,  in  any  subjects  older  than  two 

'  Mailer's  ElemeDts  of  Pbysiolog/,  by  Dr.  Baly,  p.  1637.  Tbe  same  is  expressed  by  M. 
Coste  in  the  Comptes  Rendus  for  1839,  p.  331. 

*Ber  Neben-Eierstock  des  Weibes,  &c.,  Heidelberg,  1847. 

'  Quaedam  de  Orariis  Embryonum  et  Foetuum  Humanomm.  An  excellent  plate  illus- 
tntes  tbe  essay.  He  thinks  Roederer  and  Trew  were  probably  acquainted  with  the 
ttnriaie  which  he  describes,  p.  8. 
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years  of  age.^  Kobelt  has  demonstrated,  however,  that  this  bo^ 
or  organ  of  RosenmuUer  exists  in  the  same  locality  in  adnlt  females, 
namely,  between  the  Fallopian  tube  and  ovary,  enclosed  between  the 
serous  coats  or  folds  of  the  Alae  Vespertilionis  ;*  and  he  has  ^ven 
to  it  the  name  of  "  Pro-ovarium."  He  has  shown  also,  by  the  evidence 
of  the  history  of  this  organ  or  structure,  from  embryonic  to  adult 
life,  and  by  its  position  and  anatomical  characters,  that-it  consists  in 
reality  of  the  remains  of  that  Wolffian  body  which  is  so  very  large, 
and  apparently  so  very  important  a  structure,  in  early  embryonic 
life.  RosenmuUer  hints  that  the  "  corpus  conicum  ejusdem  ductus,"* 
which  he  discovered  in  the  female  foetus,  may  have  an  analogy  to 
the  epididymis  and  vas  deferens  of  the  male ;  and  Kobelt  has  tried 'to 
prove  that  in  man,  the  Wolffian  body  so  far  remains,  that  it  has  gone 
to  constitute,  in  great  part,  the  epididymis ;  the  cul-de-sacs  or  blind 
tubes  of  the  former  being  transformed  into  the  coni  vasculosi  of  the 
latter  body,  and  the  inferior  coeca  of  the  Corpus  Wolffianium  being 
converted  into  the  so-called  vasa  aberrantia  of  Haller.  In  both  the 
adult  female  and  male,  some  of  the  higher  tubes  or  coeca  of  the 
Wolffian  bodies  often  remain,  and  become  expanded  into  thoee 
cysts  which  form  the  sessile  and  pediculated  hydatoid  bodies  that 
are  so  veiy  frequently,  or,  indeed,  constantly,  found  in  the  upper  paii 
of  the  broad  ligament,  and  on  the  fimbriate  edges  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  and  also  on  and  beneath  the  surface  of  the  male  epididymis.^ 

According,  then,  to  this  modem  view  of  the  subject,  we  ought, 
in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  structure  between  the 
two  sexes,  to  regard  the  epididymis  of  the  male  as  having  its  true 
analogue  in  the  pro-ovarium  of  the  female,  and  not  in  the  fimbriated 
extremity  or  infundibulum  of  the  Fallopian  tube. 

The  female  Fallopian  tubes  and  male  vasa  deferentia  were  for- 
merly, as  has  been  already  stated,  very  generally  considered  as  typical 
or  analogous  structures  in  the  two  sexes.    Muller,'  however,  and 

>  At  p.  14,  loc.  cit,  he  tells  us  he  found  this  special  structure  in  an  infant  who  died  when 
twelve  days  old,  **  admodum  magnum,  constare  e  multis  canaliculis  in  basi  oorpcru  eom^idm 
inter  se  convolutis  ist  latioribis."  In  this  specimen  he  reckoned  the  canals,  or  rmiwlifiilit  as 
amounting  to  about  twenty  in  number. 

'  See  also  the  excellent  diagram  of  its  structure  and  position  in  H.  Meckel's  Morphologie 
der  Geschlechtszeuge,  1 848.    Tab.  ii.  fig.  2  ] ,  &c. 

*  Quaedam  de  Ovariis,  &c.  p.  15. 

*  RoeenmuUer  delineates  (pi.  i.  figs.  6  and  7),  a  hydatoid  body  or  "  corpusculum  w&od- 
forme,"  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  broad  ligament,  and  connected  with  the  body  he  bat  de- 
scribed. Follin  and  Vemeuil  have  latterly  called  the  special  attention  of  the  profession  in 
France  to  the  cysts  formed  out  of  the  persistent  tubes  of  the  Wolffian  bodies.  See  FoUio'i 
Recherches  sur  ie  Corps  de  Wolff,  pubUshed  as  a  Thesis  in  1851 ;  and  Vemeuirs  Rechercbaf 
sur  les  Eystes  de  TOrgane  de  Wolff  dans  les  deux  Sexes,  in  the  M6moiree  de  la  Sooiei6  da 
Chirurgie,  torn.  iv.  p.  58. 

»  Bildungsgeschichte  der  Genitalien,  1830.  Elements  of  Physiology,  vol.  ii.  p.  1637.  Mttl- 
Jer  still  continued  to  hold,  however,  tliat  in  Mammalia,  both  the  Fallopian  tube  in  die 
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Bftthke*  first  pointed  out  that  in  birds  and  reptiles  these  twO  sets  of 
tubes  were  developed  separately  and  distinctly  fix)m  each  other  in 
the  early  embryo.     Bergmann,*  Leuckhart,'  and  more  especially 
Kobelt,^  have  latterly  shown  that  the  same  fiact  is  true  with  regard  to 
the  early  history  of  development  of  these  parts  in  the  mammalian 
mbryo  and  in  the  human  subject,    VroUl^*  and  Valentin*  have 
published  the  same  moiphological  views ;  and  I  know  that  their 
correctness  is  maintained  by  Professor  Allen  Thomson,  undoubtedly 
tiie  greatest  authorily  on  such  a  question  in  tMs  country.    From 
the  researches  of  these  and  other  observers,  it  seems  now  fully 
pioved  that  in  the  early  human  and  mammalian  embryo,  in  botJi 
lexes,  two  hollow  filaments  or  tubes  on  each  side  pass  from  the  re^ 
gion  of  the  testes  or  ovaries  above  to  the  uro-genital  sinus  or  canal 
below.    These  two  sets  of  tubes  form  ^  that  period  the  organic  link 
or  connection  between  what  latterly  become  the  true  reproductive 
glands  ;  namely,  the  ovaries  or  testicles  and  the  external  organs  of 
copulation.     One  of  these  pairs  of  tubes  on  each  side,  consists  of  the 
excretory  duct  of  the  WolflBian  body,  and  this  pidr  in  the  course  of 
development  becomes  transformed  in  the  male  foetus  into  the  two 
male  vasa  deferentia.    Of  these  WoMan  ducts  or  ultimate  vasa  de- 
ferentia,  the  upper  portion  on  each  side  is  ultimately  united  in  the 
male  subject  to  the  secreting  structure  of  the  testicles  by  tubes  that 
are  in  part  the  remains  of  tie  Wolffian  body  itself,  and  which  form 
die  epididymis.    On  the  other  hand,  in  the  female  embryos  of  most 
Mammalia,  these  Wolffian  ducts  entirely  disappear,  or,  as  in  female 
Bnminantia  ^id  Pachydermata,  they  remain  as  rudimentaiy  or 
imperfect  ducts,  lying  between  the  layers  of  the  ligamenta  lata,  and 
leading  from  the  organ  of  KosenmuUer,  or  persistent  Wolfiian  body, 
down  to  the  sides  of  the  uterus  and  vagina,  and  open  into  the  latter, 
forming,  in  fiict,  the  canals  of  Qaertner  in  the  cow,  sow,  &c.    The 
«&«•  pair  of  tubes — ^the  cords  of  Miiller,  seen  in  tiie  eariy  ^nbryo 
of  botii  sexes  running  by  the  sides  of  those  already  -mentioned, 
undergo  two  very  different  transformations  in  the  male  and  female, 
hi  the  female,  they  remain  open  at  their  upper  extremily  and  de- 
tached, and  come  to  constitute  the  canals  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  and 
their  infondibula  or  fimbriated  extremities.    On  the  contrary,  in 
the  embryo  of  the  male  human  subject,  and  of  most  other  mam- 

female,  and  the  vas  deferens  in  the  male,  were'  on  each  side  formed  out  of  a  single  distinct 
Knietnre,  having  originally  the  appearance  of  a  filament  running  along  the  outer  border  of 
ibe  Wolffian  body.  >  Entwickelungsgeechichte  der  Natter,  1839,  p.  212. 

*  See  Wagner's  Handvorterbnch,  &o. 

*  Zur  Anatomie  und  Physiologie  des  Gescblechtsorgane,  1847,  p.  90. 

*  Der  Neben-Eierstock  des  Weibes,  &c  1847. 

*  TabolsB  ad  lUnstrandtim  Enibryogenesin  Hominis,  &o.,  Tab.  xcr. 
•Text-book  of  Physiology,  p.  661. 
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malia,  they  early  disappear,  particularly  in  their  upper  portion.  In 
the  male  beaver,  rabbit,  goat,  &c.,  they  remain  as  mdimentaiy  ex- 
tensions of  the  horns  of  the  organ  we  shall  presently  describe, 
namely,  the  male  utriculus  bicomis  of  these  animals.  Their  lower 
portions  may  be  considered  as  forming,  or  being  transformed  by 
their  coalescence  into,  the  male  utriculus  itself,  in  those  species  of 
animals,  as  in  man,  where  this  male  utriculus  or  prostatic  vesicle  is 
single  in  form,  and  median  in  position. 

Male  utriculu%  ;  Uterus  Mascttlmus. — Formerly  great  diversity  <rf 
opinion  prevailed  as  to  the  morphological  prototype  or  analogue  of 
the  female  uterus  in  the  male  genital  system.  Some  anatomists,  as 
Burdach,  Steghlener,  and  Blainville,  regarded  the  uterus  and  male 
vesiculse  seminales  as  corresponding  parts ;  while  others,  as  Meckd, 
Cams,  Schmidt,  Ackermann,  and  Serres,  compared  the  uterus  to 
the  male  prostate.  Instances  of  malformation  on  record  appeared 
to  fovor  both  opinions,  and  there  were  other  cases  which  almost 
inclined  anatomists  to  believe  that  the  vesiculee  seminales  corre- 
spond to  the  fundus  or  body  of  the  uterus  in  the  human  subject,  and 
to  the  comua  uteri  in  quadrupeds ;  while  the  prostate  represented 
in  the  male  structure  the  lower  portion  or  cervix  of  the  same  orgaiL 

M.  GeoflBx)y  St.  Hilaire  divided  the  uterus  of  the  human  subject 
into  the  body,  and  the  upper  part  or  fundus,  the  latter  correq)ond- 
ing  to  what  constitutes  the  comua  uteri  in  the  human  embiyo,  and 
in  adult  quadrupeds.  Further,  believing  that  in  the  determination 
of  all  analogies  in  type  and  stmcture  between  different  organs,  die 
origin  and  course  of  the  bloodvessels  supplying  the  part  ought  to 
be  our  principal  criterion,  he  was  led  by  the  study  of  the  distribution 
of  the  branches  of  the  hypogastric  arteries,  to  consider  Hie  body  of 
the  uterus  and  the  vesiculse  seminales  as  repetitions  of  each  other 
in  the  two  sexes ;  and  contraiy  to  the  opinion  of  most  anatomists, 
he  conceived  that  the  male  vasa  deferentia  strictly  correspond  with 
the  fundus  or  comua  uteri,  and  that  the  epididymis  represents  a 
coiled-up  Fallopian  tube,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  Fallopian  tube 
is  an  unrolled  epididymis.* 

The  latter  investigations,  however,  of  Professor  Weber  of  Leipsic* 
and  others,  have  thrown  a  new  and  most  important  light  upon  this 
question  in  morphological  anatomy,  by  demonstrating  that  in  man 
and  in  other  males  there  exists,  distinct  both  from  the  vesical© 
seminales  and  prostatic  gland,  a  small  rudimentary  uterus — a  true 
representative,  in  the  unity  of  organization  between  the  two  sexes, 
of  the  more  highly  developed  uterus  of  the  female  subject. 

>  Phil.  Anat  1822,  torn.  i.  p.  471. 

>  Zasatze  zuT  Lehre  vom  Baue  und  den  Verriohtungen  der  Gesohleofatsorgane,  I^paO) 
1846. 
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Early  in  the  last  century,  Morgagni  described  in  the  region  of  the 
caput  gallinaginis  in  the  male  urethra,  a  small  sac  or  cell.  He 
named  it  tiie  Sinus  Pocularis,*  and  has  given  two  excellent  and 
illustrative  drawings  of  its  situation,  orifice,  and  cavity.  He  found 
Hob  cell  or  vesicle  in  fourteen  out  of  fifteen  human  subjects  that  he 
dissected.  Of  late  years,  since  the  attention  of  anatomists  has  been 
q;)ecially  recalled  to  this  part  by  Weber,  Huschke,  Leuckhart,  and 
others,  it  has  received  a  variety  of  appellations,  as  that  of  proBtatic 
vesiekj  prostatic  utrieUj  uteru%  TnaseulinuSj  kc. 

In  man  this  utricular  body  is  a  small  oblong  cul-de-sac  or  hollow, 
ilaak-shaped  vesicle,  situated  in  the  space  or  angle  between  the  lower 
ends  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts,  and  opening  below  by  aiiarrow  neck 
ttid  orifice  upon  the  posterior  wall  of  the  urethra,  at  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  caput  gallinaginis  or  verumontanum.  In  man,  its  fundus 
is  imbedded  between  the  lobes  of  the  prostate  gland,  but  the  lower 
portion  of  it,  projecting  as  a  narrow  ridge  on  the  middle  and  lower 
Bor&ce  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  constitutes  the  bulk 
of  the  caput  gallinaginis.  The  normal  site  of  its  opening  into  the 
urethra  is,  in  the  human  subject  and  in  most  mammalia,  at  a  point 
intermediate  between  the  two  orifices  of  the  seminal  or  ejaculatory 
dacts.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  as  in  two  of  Morgagni's  human 
sabjectB,  it  opens  into  one  of  the  ejaculatory  tubes  themselves ;  and 
dus,  indeed,  appears  to  be  its  normal  structure  in  some  animals,  as 
in  the  hare.  In  man,  the  length  of  the  cavity  of  the  prostatic 
vesicle  varies  firom  three  to  six  lines ;  at  its  upper  extremity  its 
fareadth  is  generally  two  lines;  but  it  sometimes  attains  a  larger 
size.  The  lining  membrane  of  its  cavity  is  covered  with  small 
mucous  glands,  packed  closely  together.  This  male  utriculus  or 
prostatic  vesicle  is  of  much  larger  size,  and  in  a  state  of  greater 
development,  in  the  males  of  some  of  the  lower  mammalia ;  and  it 
vaa  principally  fix)m  studying  its  various  forms  and  relations  in  these 
animals  that  Weber  discovered  the  true  morphological  character  of 
the  prostatic  vesicle,  and  its  typical  analogy  with  Ihe  female  uterus. 

In  the  embryos  of  the  sheep  and  sow,  at  a  certain  period  of  deve- 
lopment, the  uterus  or  prostatic  vesicle  of  the  male,  is  so  very  like 
the  uterus  of  the  female,  that,  according  to  Kathke,'  the  two  organs 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  In  the  adults  of  some 
male  animals  this  utriculus,  or  male  uterus,  is  an  organ  of  conside- 
rable size,  and  presents  much  of  the  form  and  relations  of  the  female 

'  Adversaria  Anatomica,  iv.  1723,  p.  6,  tab.  figs.  1,  2.  It  was  pFeviously  figured  by 
Albinus  in  his  Annotat.  Acfldem.  iv.  tab.  iii.  fig.  3 ;  and  by  Cowper,  in  his  work  entitled 
Glaodularum  nnper  detect.  Descriptio,  i  3. 

*  Weber's  Zusatze,  &o.,  p.  65.  See  his  comparative  sketches  of  the  male  and  female 
otenit,  in  these  animals,  pi.  v.  fig.  4. 
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uterus  in  the  same  species.  For  instance,  in  the  rahbit  it  is  an 
organ  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  projecting  behind, 
between  the  rectum  and  urinary  bladder,  and  with  its  fundus  divided 
and  stretched  out  laterally  into  two  short  comua,  like  those  of  the 
female  uterus.  The  long  uterus  masculinus  of  the  male  beaver  is 
single  at  the  cervix,  and  split  or  divided  above  into  two  horns,  like 
the  female  uterus  in  the  same  species;  and,  like  it,  too,  the  male 
organ  is  provided  with  ligamenta  lata,  &c.  In  the  goat  its  comua 
often  stretch  tq  the  testicles.  In  some  adult  animals  the  male  utenu, 
however,  is  even  less  developed  than  it  is  in  the  human  subject;  and 
it  seems  to  vary  greatly  even  in  different  individuals  of  the  same 
species. 

Few,  or  indeed  none,  of  the  eminent  anatomists  who  have  in  later 
years  studied  the  subject  of  the  prostatic  vesicle  or  utricle,  as 
Huschke,  Leydig,  KaHike,  Leuckhart,  Bischoff,  Arnold,  Wahlgrew, 
Kolliker,  Duvemoy,  Goodsir,  and  Allen  Thomson,  have  at  all 
doubted  that  this  organ  is  a  representative  or  analogue  in  the  male 
organization  of  the  genital  canals  of  the  female.'  But  different 
opinions  have  been  expressed  as  to  whether  it  morphological^ 
represents  the  vagina,  or  the  uterus,  or  both.  H.  Meckel*  at  one 
time,  and  in  opposition  to  almost  all  other  authorities,  suggested 
and  maintained  that  it  was  the  analogue  of  the  vagina  rather  than 
of  the  uterus ;  Weber  considered  it  as  the  male  prototype  of  the 
female  uterus ;  and  still  more  lately,  Bimbaum^  and  Leuckharf  have 
shown  that  this  organ  may  be  more  truly  held  as  the  morphologicid 
equivalent  of  the  whole  sinus  genitalis,  both  the  uterus  and  the 
vagina — an  opinion  now  generally  shared  in  by  those  who  formerij 
took  a  different  view  of  the  subject  Huschke  has  sometimes  found 
the  lower  or  vaginal  portion  of  the  male  utriculus  separated  from 
the  upper  and  dilated  end  by  a  constricted  point,  as  if  indicating  its 
division  normally  into  uterus  and  vagina.'  Indeed,  it  is  only  in 
accordance  with  this  last  doctrine  that  we  can  understand  the  rela- 
tive positions,  and  modes  of  junction,  of  the  genital  and  urinsiy 
canals  in  some  monstrosities,  and  the  fact  of  the  great  variety  of 
forms  and  shapes  which  the  male  uterus  or  prostatic  vesicle  assumes, 
when  it  is  found — ^as  so  often  happens — pretematurally  enlu^ged  and 
disproportionately  developed  in  different  kinds  of  hypospadiac  and 
hermaphroditic  malformation. 

*  Some  of  the  various  diseased  states  attributed  to  enlargement,  &o.,  of  the  third  lobe  of 
the  prostate  gland  will  yet  be  fband,  I  believe,  to  be  morbid  states  of  this  prostatic  veode. 
To  the  minds  of  some,  the  investigation  of  ^  the  diseases  of  the  Male  Utenu"  would  appear 
to  be  almost  a  paradox  in  thought  and  words. 

'  Zur  Morphologie  der  Geschlechtswerkzeuge,  p.  47. 

*  Beschreibung  einer  Bildungshemming,  p.  15. 

*  Cyolopssdia  of  Anatoroj  and  Physiology,  voL  iv.  p.  1427. 

*  Soemmering's  Lehre  von  den  Eingeweiden,  p.  409. 
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The  only  remaining  internal  organs  of  generation  requiring  con- 
sideration under  the  present  head,  are  the  prostate  gland  and  vesi- 
eulse  seminales  of  the  male.  Formerly,  as  we  have  already  seen^ 
these  male  structures  were,  in  different  points  of  view,  usually  looked 
upon  as  prototypes  of  the  female  uterus,  or  the  two  were  held  as 
^alogaes,  one  of  the  neck,  and  the  other  of  the  body  and  fundus, 
or  comua,  of  that  important  organ  in  the  female  economy.  The 
discovery  of  the  existence  of  a  true  uterus  masculinus,  and  the 
investigation  of  its  morphol6gical  import  and  relations,  have  entirely 
dispelled  these  views.  At  present,  the  typical  analogues  in  the 
female,  of  the  prostate  gland  and  vesicular  seminales  in  the  male, 
are,  in  consequence,  by  no  means  fixed  and  established,  and  some 
aathorities  are  inclined  to  look  upon  these  male  organs  as  peculiarly 
and  entirely  male  structures,  that  have  not  any  true  morphological 
equivalents  representing  them  in  the  construction  of  the  female.  In 
their  original  embryonic  origin,  as  well  as  in  their  ultimate  adult 
relations,  the  vesiculse  seminales  seem  to  be  parts  and  appendages 
of  tiie  male  vasa  deferentia ;  and  perhaps,  morphologically,  they 
ought  to  be  considered  merely  as  highly  and  peculiarly  developed 
portions  of  the  lower  end  of  the  male  seminal  tubes,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  analogous  ducts  of  Wolff  and  Gaertner.  The  scat- 
tered and  imperfect  form  which  they  present  in  some  hermaphro- 
ditic malformations,  as  in  the  cases  described  by  Ackermann  and 
Bteghlener,'  seems  to  accord  with  this  view.  The  vesiculse  semi- 
ludes  distinctiy  and  essentially  belong  to  the  sexual  canals  and 
structures ;  but  the  prostate  gland  seems  more  truly  an  appendage 
to  the  urinary  tubes  and  urinary  organization.  Generally,  its 
excretory  ducts  open,  and  its  secretions  are  discharged,  into  the 
urethral  canal  somewhat  before  the  male  seminal  tubes  enter  into, 
or  join  with,  that  canal.  And  if  we  are  to  find  a  true  prototype  in 
the  female,  of  the  prostate  gland  of  the  male,  we  shall  probably 
detect  it  in  the  follicular  glands  and  stiiictures  that  exist  so  abun- 
dantly in  the  course,  and  at  the  extremity,  of  the  female  urethra — 
a  canal  which,  throughout  its  length,  is  truly  an  analogue  of  the 
posterior  prostatic  and  membranous  portion  only  of  the  male 
urethra. 

In  the  observations  made  under  the  present  head,  I  have  spoken 
only  of  the  analogous  organs  traceable  in  the  internal  sexual  organi- 
sation of  the  male  and  female.  Already,  in  preceding  sections,  the 
analogous  organs  and  structures  observed  in  the  external  genital 
construction  of  the  two  sexes  has  been  discussed.  If  we  now  attempt 
to  show,  in  an  abridged  and  tabular  form,  the  unity  or  common  plan 
of  structure  between  the  different  parts  and  organs  belonging  to  the 

I  See  these  oases  at  page  257,  ante. 
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whole  sexual  organization  of  the  male  and  female— the  morphoto- 
^cal  prototypes  or  equivalents  in  each  may,  with  the  explanationi 
and  reservations  previously  stated,  he  hriefly  represented  as  fol- 
lows: 


Epididymes,  ■■  j 


In  the  Male,  In  Urn  FemaU, 

Bodies  of  testes,  ■■     Ovaries. 

I  Pro-ovaria  and  bodies  of  Wolffand  Bomo- 
mulier. 

Vasa  deferentia  and  their  vesicular  dilata-  >       5  I^cts  of  Wolffian   bodies    or   canals  at 
tions,  >       C      Gaertner. 

Comua  of  male  utriculus,  «*  Fallopian  tubes  and  their  infundibula. 

Male  or  prostatic  utriculus,  »  Female  uterus  and  vagina. 

Gubernaculum  testis,  »  Round  ligament 

Tunica  vaginalis,  ■■  Process  of  Nuck. 

Cowper's  glands  and  their  ducts  opening  >       (  Glands  of  Bartholin,  and  their  ducts  opes* 
into  bulb  of  urethra,  >  "  C      ing  at  the  roots  of  nymphse. 

Urethra  behind  bulb  and  prostate  gland,        ■■    Whole  urethra  and  its  follicular  glands. 

Bulb  of  urethra,  ■■    Vulva  or  vulvar  end  of  vagina. 

Penis,  and  its  corpora  cavernosa,  ligaments,)       (Clitoris,  and  its  corpora   cavernosa,  liga- 
&c.,  >  ""  C      menu,  &c. 

Prepuce    and  integumental    covering   ofi       c  Proeputium    clitoridis,    and    nympha  or 
penis,  >  "*  C      labia  minora. 

Glans  penis  and  corpus  spongiosum,  -  i  ^"^'»'  ™^»'»  of ««»«  andHieerectihl 

i     bulbi  vestibalL 

Sides  of  scrotum,  ■>     Labia  majora. 

Perineal  closure  of  genital  sinus,  »     Hymen. 

In  relation  to  these  equivalent  or  analogous  parts  in  the  two 
sexes,  as  given  in  the  preceding  tahle,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  some  of  them— ^as  the  comua  of  the  male  utricle  on  the 
male  side,  and  the  ducts  of  "Wolff  or  Gaertner,  on  the  Yemale  side 
— are  structures  pertaining  to  the  embryonic  condition  only,  and  not 
normally  persistent  or  traceahle  in  the  organization  of  the  extra- 
uterine heing;  though  their  morphological  prototypes  are  fully 
developed  in  the  adults  of  the  opposite  sex.  Further,  I  would  here 
heg  to  add  the  following,  as  a  general  remark  or  law  which  seems 
to  me  to  explain  many  of  the  hermaphroditic  anomalies  and  sexual 
combinations  of  structure  that  we  meet  with,  that  whenever  we  find 
the  development  of  the  sexual  organs  of  an  individual,  whether  male 
or  female,  restrained  or  arrested,  so  as  to  be  hehw  the  normal  type 
or  standard,  some  of  the  analogous  or  prototypic  organs  of  the  op- 
posite sex  will  in  this  same  individual  be  observed  to  be  developed 
in  excess,  or  above  their  normal  type  or  standard. 
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Some  other  organs,  besides  those  we  have  referred  to,  and  that  are, 
80  fiur  as  regards  their  ftmctions,  peculiar  and  essential  to  one  sex 
only,  sffe  nevertheless  found  to  be  repeated  in  the  opposite  sex  in 
the  form  of  an  analogous  rudimentary  type  of  structure.  Thus,  in 
tiie  male,  we  may  observe  the  unity  of  sexual  structure  maintained 
in  the  presence  of  the  rudiments  of  the  mammary  gland,  which  is 
functianaUif  an  organ  of  the  female  system  only.  In  the  human 
subject,  and  in  animals  whose  females  have  pectoral  mammse,  these 
organs  occupy  the  same  position  in  the  male ;  while  in  those  species 
of  quadrupeds  in  which  they  are  placed  in  the  inguinal  region,  we 
find  them  in  the  corresponding  males  forming  the  scrotum  or  bags 
for  containing  th'e  testicles.  Hence,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
testicles,  in  cases  of  malformation  in  these  animals,  are  often  laid 
upon  or  imbedded  in  the  udder.  In  the  same  way  in  the  Marsu- 
{data,  the  bone  which  the  female  has  for  supporting  the  marsupium 
is  repeated  in  the  organization  of  the  male,  although  in  the  latter 
we  cannot  conceive  it  to  serve  any  possible  use.' 

In  the  female  also  we  observe  in  some  points  a  similar  disposition 
to  the  rudimentary  repetition  of  parts  that  are  essential  or  peculiar 
only  to  the  male  organization,  as  in  the  repetition  in  the  clitoris  of 
Bome  female  Rodentia,  of  the  penis-bone  of  the  male,'  and  in  the 
formation  of  rudimentary  forms  of  those  processes  of  peritoneum 
which  constitute  the  tunic®  vaginales.  We  are  ourselves  inclined 
also  to  regard,  as  was  seen  in  the  preceding  table,  the  common 
creacentic  form  of  the  hymen  of  the  human  female  in  the  same  light,* 
and  to  consider  it  merely  as  an  abortive  attempt  at  that  closure  of 
the  sinus  genitalis  or  perineal  fissure  which  we  have  already  de- 
scribed as  effected  at  an  early  period  in  the  male  embryo— an  opinion 
in  which  we  conceive  we  are  bome  out  both  by  the  history  of  the 
development,  and  the  study  of  the  malformations,  of  the  external 
sexoal  parts  in  the  female. 

M.  Isidore  St.  Hilaire  read,  in  1888,  a  memoir  to  the  French 
Academy,*  in  which,  following  up  the  doctrine  of  his  father  with 
regard  to  the  determination  and  ^stinction  of  the  type  of  parts  by 
the  particular  vessels  distributed  to  them,  he  endeavored  to  show 

*  Home  8  Led  on  Comp.  Anat  vol.  ii.  pi.  v. 

'  We  have  already,  when  considering  spurious  bermapbroditism  in  the  femalOi  mentioned 
leveral  facts  illustrative  of  the  analogical  peculiarities  in  structure  between  the  male  penis 
tnd  female  clitoris  in  some  species  of  animals;  and  Burmeister,  who  regards  the  ovipositors 
ind  stings  of  female  insects  as  corresponding  to  the  clitoris  in  the  female  Vertebrata,  has 
pointed  out  a  remarkable  conformity  of  structural  type  between  its  valves  and  those  of  the 
penis  of  the  male  of  the  same  species. 

'  Burdach  (Phys.  s.  137),  considers  the  small  cutaneous  fold  situated  at  the  orifices  of  the 
nsa  deferentia,  and  Stiebel,  the  membrane  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  urethra  (Meckers 
Archiv  f^r  Physiol.  6d.  viii.  s.  207),  as  the  analogue  in  the  male  for  the  female  hymen. 

*  Arch.  G^n.  de.  M^d.  1833,  tom.  L  p.  306. 
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some  new  points  of  analogy  between  the  male  and  female  organs, 
and  to  develope  new  views  with  regard  to  the  origin  and  particular 
varieties  of  hermaphroditic  malformations.  With  Bordach  he  di- 
vides the  whole  reproductive  apparatus  of  either  sex  into  three 
transverse  spheres  and  into  six  portions  or  segments  in  all,  or  three 
on  each  side,  viz.,  1  and  2,  the  deep  organs,  including  the  nude 
testicles  and  female  ovaries ;  3  and  4,  the  middle  organs,  or  male 
prostate  and  vesiculse  seminales,  and  female  uterus ;  5  and  6,  the 
external  organs,  comprehending  the  penis  and  scrotum,  of  the  male, 
and  the  clitoris  and  vulva  of  the  female.  Each  of  these  portions  or 
segments  is,  M.  St.  Hilaire  points  out,  supplied  by  an  arterial  tmnk 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  the  corresponding  organs  of  the  male  and 
female  by  corresponding  arterial  branches,  as  the  deep  organs  of 
both  sexes  by  the  two  spermatics,  the  middle  by  branches  of  tiie 
two  hypogastrics,  and  the  external  by  some  other  hypogastric  bran- 
ches, and  by  the  external  pudics.  This  circumstance,  he  conceives, 
renders  all  the  segments  in  a  certain  degree  independent  of  the 
others,  both  as  regards  their  development  and  existence,  and  allows 
of  the  occasional  evolution  of  any  one  or  more  of  them  on  a  type 
of  sexual  structure,  different  from  that  upon  which  tiie  others  are 
formed  in  the  same  individual. 

Though  assuredly  we  cannot  subscribe  to  the  speculations  of  the 
elder  St.  Hilaire,  that  the  development  in  the  embryo,  of  male  testi- 
cles or  female  ovaries,  and  consequently  the  whole  determination  of 
the  sex,  is  originally  regulated  by  the  mere  relative  angle  at  which 
the  first  two  branches  of  the  spermatic  arteries  come  oSj  and  the 
kind  of  course  which  they  follow^  (more  particularly  as  it  is  admit- 
ted by  most  physiologists  that  the  bloodvessels  grow,  not  from  their 
larger  trunks  or  branches  towards  their  smaller,  but  from  their  ca- 
pillary extremities  towards  their  larger  branches),  yet  we  believe 
that  tiie  doctrine  of  the  comparative  independence  of  the  diflerent 
segments  of  the  reproductive  organs  pointed  out  by  the  son  is  in 
its  general  principles  correct.  At  the  same  time  we  would  here  re- 
mark that  we  conceive  the  doctrine  would  have  been  founded  more 
on  truth  if  the  influence  of  the  nervous  branches  supplying  the  dif- 
ferent reproductive  organs  had  been  taken  into  account  along  with 
that  of  their  arterial  vessels,  because,  as  we  shall  point  out  when 
speaking  of  the  causes  of  hermaphroditism,  there  appears  to  be  some 
connection  between  the  state  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  degree 
or  condition  of  sexual  development. 

'  Anat  Phil.  torn.  i.  p.  359. — "  L'ordre  de  yariations  des  sexes  tient  h.  la  position  d'nn  t^ 

tire Le  plus  ou  le  moins  d'ecartement  des  deux  branches  spermatiques  roodTe 

effectivement  cette  preference.  Que  les  deux  branches  de  1  artdre  spermatiqae  descendent 
parallelement  et  de  compagnie,  cette  circonstance,  je  le  repete,  cette  oiioonstance  donne  to 
texe  male;  qu'elles  s'ecartent  It  leur  point  de  partage,  nous  aTons  le  sexe  femeUe." 
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Hie  confiideratioii  of  the  preceding  analogies  in  stractore  between 
the  male  and  female  organs  is  interesting  in  itself  and,  so  &r  as  re- 
lates to  onr  present  subject,  important  in  this  respect,  that  it  enables 
us  to  understand  how  it  happens,  that,  without  any  actual  mon- 
strous duplicity  we  should  sometimes  find,  in  an  organization  essen- 
tially male,  one  or  more  of  the  genital  organs  absent,  and  replaced 
by  an  imperfect  or  neutral  organ,  or  by  the  corresponding  or  proto- 
typic  organ  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  vice  versa.  Hence  there  is  no  dif- 
colty  in  conceiving  that,  in  the  body  of  the  same  individual,  the 
primitive  structural  elements  of  these  parts  should  occasionally,  in 
one,  or  more  points  or  segments,  take  on,  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment, a  different  sexual  type  from  that  which  they  assume  at  other 
points.  Indeed,  some  physiologists,  as  we  shall  immediately  see, 
deny  that  the  most  complete  hermaphroditic  malformations  ever 
consist  of  anything  except  such  a  want  of  conformity  between  the 
sexual  type  of  different  portions  of  the  reproductive  apparatus. 

If  each  of  the  six  segments — ^and  we  believe  that  their  number 
might  be  shown  to  be  really  greater  than  this — ^is  thus  an  indepen- 
dent centre  of  development  in  the  formation  of  the  sexual  appa- 
ratus, and  is  consequently  liable  also  in  abnormal  cases  to  have  its 
own  particular  malformations,  and  to  assume,  either  alone  or  along 
with  some  of  the  other  segments,  a  sexual  type  different  from  the 
remainder,  it  is  evident  that  we  may  have  as  many  varieties  of  true 
hermaphroditism,  without  any  real  duplicity,  as  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive differences  of  arrangement  among  these  six  segments.  Again, 
however,  one  or  more  of  these  segments  may  preserve  from  develop- 
ment its  original  indeterminate  or  neutral  sexual  type,  while  the 
others  are  variously  formed  either  upon  one  or  upon  both  sexual 
types ;  or  one  or  more  of  the  segments  may  have  evolved  within  them 
the  prototypic  or  analogous  organs  of  the  two  sexes,  as  the  vasa  de- 
ferentia,  and  comua  uteri ;  and  if  we  consider  the  different  arrange- 
ments of  double  and  single  sexual  parts  that  might  thus  occur  in 
the  six  separate  segments,  we  may  gain  some  idea  of  the  great 
diversities  of  structure  in  the  sexual  parts  that  are  liable  to  be  met 
with  in  instances  of  true  hermaphroditism. 

This  doctrine  forms,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  most  sound  and 
rational  solution  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  many  forms  of  true 
hermaphroditism  which  physiological  science  is  capable  of  affording, 
with  our  present  limited  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  development ; 
and  its  application  to  the  explanation  of  the  different  varieties  of 
Lateral^  Transverscy  and  Vertical  hermaphroditism  is  so  obvious  as 
only  to  require  to  be  alluded  to.  It  offers  to  us,  however,  no  insight 
into  the  probable  origin  of  those  varieties  of  double  hermapliroditism 
in  which  there  is  an  actual  coexistence,  upon  one  or  upon  both 
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sides  of  the  body,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  same  segment  of  the 
semial  apparatus,  of  such  corresponding  or  analogous  male  and 
female  organs  as  the  testes  and  ovaries.  We  can  only  refer  all  sach 
instances  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the  occasional  production  of 
local  duplicities  in  different  other  organs  of  single  bodies,  and  at  the 
same  time  confess  our  present  ignorance  of  what  these  laws  are.  We 
know  that  various  individual  muscles,  nerves,  &c.,  are  not  onfre- 
quently  found  double,  and  that  in  internal  oi^ns  of  the  body  exaio- 
ples  of  duplicity  in  individual  viscera  are  occasionally,  though  rarely, 
observed  in  the  heart,  tongue,  trachea,  oesophagus,  intestinal  canal, 
&c.  In  the  several  organs  composing  the  reproductive  appaa^Mxis, 
instances  of  similar  duplicity  would  seem  to  be  even  more  common 
than  among  any  other  of  the  viscera.  Examples  of  three  mAmmm 
upon  the  same  person  are  mentioned  by  Bartholin,*  Borelli,*  Laii- 
zoni,^  Drejer,^  Robert,*  Petrequin,®  and  others  f  and  cases  in  which 
the  number  of  these  organs  was  increased  to  four  have  been  recorded 
by  Faber,*  Gardeux,®  Cabroli,**^  Lamy,"  Tiedemann,"  Champion,** 
Sinclair,"  R.  Lee,**  and  Moore.***  An  instance  in  which  even  Jfoe 
mammae  existed  upon  the  same  woman  is  reported  to  have  been 
seen  by  Gorr^."  Valentin*^  and  Gunther'*  have  recorded  supposed 
cases  of  duplicity  in  the  male  penis;  and  Arnaud  has  related 
an  example  of  an  analogous  malformation  in  the  female  clitoiis. 
Weber"*  met  with  a  double  vesicula  seminalis  on  each  side ;  and 
Hunter**  alludes  to  the  occasional  occurrence  of  an  imperfect  super- 
numerary vas  deferens.  In  1888,  a  case  of  a  double  human  utema, 
furnished  with  four  Fallopian  tubes  and  four  ovaries,  was  shown  by 
Professor  Moureau  to  the  Academic  de  M^decine."  Blasius**  dis- 
sected the  body  of  a  man  on  whom  he  detected  the  coexistence  of  three 
testicles ;  the  additional  testicle  was  of  the  natural  form  and  sizey 
and  was  ftimished  with  a  spermatic  artery  and  vein  that  joined  in 
the  usual  manner  the  aorta  and  vena  cava ;  it  lay  in  the  right  side 
of  the  scrotum.    Arnaud  found,  on  dissection,  three  testicles  in  a 

'  Acta  Med.  Hafn.  torn.  iii.  obs.  93.  •  Observ.  Rar.  cent  L  p.  55. 

*  Eph.  Nat.  Cnr.  Dec.  ii.  ann.  v.  obs.  55.  ^  Aich.  G^a.  de  MM.  torn.  ztiL  p.  8& 
'  JourD.  G6n.  de  M6d.  torn.  c.  p.  57. 

*  Gazette  Medicale  for  April,  1837.    Three  distinct  mamms  in  a  fiither,  and  in  his  thres 
sons  and  two  daughters.  ^  Diet.  des.  Sc  M6d.  torn.  xxxiT.  p.  529. 

^  Eph.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec.  L  ann.  ii.  p.  346.        *  Joum.  de  M6d.  de  Corvisart,  torn.  ix.  p.  37S. 
^  Obs.  Anat  vii.  "  Fantoni,  Anat  p.  267. 

^  ZeitschriA  fUr  Pbysiologie,  Bd.  y.  s.  110.    One  case  with  three,  and  three  with  fimr, 
nipples.    In  one  case  the  malformation  was  hereditary. 

1'  Diet  des  Sc.  M6d.  torn.  xxx.  pp.  377-78.      ^  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  ziz.  jk  288. 

*  London  Med-Chirurg.  Trans.  toI.  zxi.  p.  266.  ^  Lancet  for  Feb.  24, 1838. 

^  Diet  des  Sc.  M6d.  torn,  xzxiv.  p.  529.  ^  Eph.  Nat  Cur.  Dec.  iii.  ann.  iii  obs.  T^. 

»  Cohen  vom  Stein,  Halle,  1774,  p.  107.  *  Mtou  de  Chir.  tooL  i.  p.  374. 

*>  Salzburg  Med icinischeZeitung,  1811,8. 188.  *>  BelFs  Anatomy,  Td.  iii  p.  428. 

*  Joum.  Hebdom.  torn.  x.  p.  168.  ••  Obs.  Med.  pars  iv.  obs.  20. 
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dog;  the  third  was  placed  in  the  abdomen,  and  of  the  natural  con* 
Bistence,  ^giire,  and  size ;  it  was  furnished  with  a  vas  deferens.^ 
Other  instances  of  triple  and  quadruple  testicles  of  a  more  doubtful 
character,  inasmuch  as  the  observations  made  during  life  were  not 
confirmed  by  dissection  after  death,  are  related  by  Voigtel,*  Sib- 
bem,*  Brown,*  Rennes,*  and  others.*  ScharfiP  even  gives  an  al- 
lied case  of  a  man  with  five  testicles,  three  of  which  are  stated 
to  have  been  well  formed,  while  the  other  two  were  much  smaller 
than  natural.  And  lastly,  Loder'  is  said  to  have  exhibited  to  the 
Gottingen  Academy,  drawings  taken  from  the  body  of  a  male  iur 
fimt,  on  whom  aU  the  sexual  apparatus  existed  doul3le,  there  being 
two  penes,  a  double  scrotum  and  urinary  bladder,  and,  as  it  was 
fiopposed,  four  testicles. 

In  aU  the  preceding  instances  the  local  duplicity  of  the  particular 
reproductive  and  other  organs  adverted  to,  existed  independently 
of  any  duplicity  in  the  body  in  general,  or  in  any  other  individual 
parts  of  it.  Aixd  if  we  once  admit,  what  the  preceding  instances 
will  scarcely  allow  us  to  deny,  that  there  may  occur  a  duplicity  of 
some  of  the  male  sexual  organs  in  a  male,  or  of  some  of  the  female 
sexual  organs  in  a  female,  it  is  certainly  easy  to  go  one  step  farther, 
and  admit  that  the  double  organ  or  organs  may,  however  rarely,  be 
formed  in  other  instances  upon  an  opposite  sexual  type.  If,  for 
instance,  a  division  or  duplicity,  original  or  acquired,  of  a  Wolfiian 
body,  or  of  the  neutral  organ  primarily  formed  on  its  inner  side,  or  • 
if  any  other  cause,  be  capable  of  giving  rise  to  the  development  of  ' 
two  testes  or  two  ovaries  upon  the  same  side,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
conceive  that  one  of  the  double  organs  may  become  female  and  the 
other  male.  Indeed  all  our  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  structure  and 
development  between  the  various  analogous  male  and  female  repro- 
ductive organs,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  the  occasional  replacement  of 
an  organ  of  the  one  sex  by  that  of  the  other  in  cases  in  which  the 
sexual  type  is  entirely  single,  as  seen  in  instances  of  Lateral  herma- 
phroditism, would  lead  us  a  priori  to  suppose  that,  if  a  local  dupli- 
city in  any  of  the  sexual  organs  was  liable  to  occur,  this  duplicity 
would  sometimes  show  itself  in  the  double  organs  assuming  opposite 
sexual  characters,  and  thus  constituting  some  of  those  varieties  of 
double  or  vertical  hermaphroditism  that  we  have  already  had  occa- 
rion  to  describe. 

In  the  preceding  observations  we  have  proceeded  upon  the  opinion 

'  Mfcm.  de  Chirurg.  b.  L  p.  131.  •  Handbuch  der  Path.  Anat.  Bd.  iii  8.  393. 

•  Acta  Hafii.  tonn.  i.  p.  320.  *  New  York  Medical  Repository,  vol.  iv.  p.  801. 

•  Arch.  GAn.  de  M6d.  torn,  xxiii.  p.  17. 

•  See  Haller'8  El.  Phys.  torn.  v.  pp.  411, 412 ;  Arnaud's  Chem.  de  Chirurg.  torn.  I  p.  128,  &c. 
'  Eph.  Nat  Cur.  Dec.  iii.  ann.  v.  vi.  obs.  fc9.  •  Gottingen  Anz.  1802,  p.  466. 
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commonly  received  by  physiologists,  of  the  fundamental  unity  of 
sex  among  all  individuals  belonging  to  the  higher  orders  of  animala ; 
or,  to  express  it  otherwise,  we  have  assumed  that  each  individual 
is,  when  normally  formed,  originally  furnished  with  elemental  parts 
capable  of  forming  one  set  of  sexual  organs  only.  We  do  not  here 
stop  to  inquire  whether  this  single  sexual  type  is,  in  all  embryoe, 
originally  female,  as  maintained  by  Rosenmliller,  Meckel,  Blain- 
ville.  Grant,  and  others ;  or  of  a  neutral  or  intermediate  charactei^ 
as  supposed  by  the  St.  Hilaires,  Serres,  Ackermann,  Home,  &c.,  and 
as  we  are  certainly  ourselves  inclined  to  believe  it.*  On  this  sub- 
ject, however,  a  physiological  doctrine  of  a  different  kind  has  been 
brought  forward  by  Dr.  Knox,  and  this  doctrine  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  question  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  true  herma- 
phrodites, that  we  must  here  briefly  consider  it 

Dr.  Knox,*  in  conformity  with  some  more  general  views  which 
he  entertains  on  transcendental  anatomy,  is  inclined  to  regard  the 
type  of  the  genital  organs  in  man  and  the  higher  animals,  as  in  the 
embryo,  originally  hermaphroditic,  or  as  comprising  elementary  yet 
distinct  parts,  out  of  which  both  sets  of  sexual  organs  could  be 
formed;  and  he  believes  that,  owing  to  particular  but  unknown 
circumstances,  either  the  one  or  the  other  only  of  these  sets  of 
elements  comes  to  be  evolved  in  the  normal  course  of  development 
In  those  abnormal  cases,  again,  in  which,  as  in  instances  of  double 
hermaphroditism,  more  or  fewer  of  both  sets  of  genital  organs  are 
present  upon  the  same  individual,  he  maintains  that  this  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  a  malformation  by  duplicity,  but  is  only  a  perma- 
nent condition  of  the  original  double  sexual  iype,  and  is  attributable 
to  the  simultaneous  development  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  both 
the  male  and  female  sets  of  sexual  elements. 

This  doctrine  of  the  original  but  temporary  double-sexed  character 
of  all  embryos,  derives,  perhaps,  its  principal  support  from  a  source 
to  which  Dr.  Enox  does  not  advert — ^we  mean  the  existence  of  this 

*  Meckel  (De  Duplicitate  Monstrosi,  p.  14),  wad  Andral  (Anat  Path.  torn.  i.  p.  101) 
assume  it,  after  Haller,  as  a  fact,  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  monsters  belong  to  the 
female  than  to  the  male  sex ;  and  while  they  attribute  this  circumstance  to  the  genital  organs 
in  these  beings  retaining,  from  the  general  defect  of  development,  their  original  female  aezoal 
character,  they  at  the  same  time  consider  this  circumstance  to  be  %trongly  corrobormtiTe  of 
this  particular  doctrine.  Isid.  St.  Hilaire  has  shown  (Hist,  des  Anomal.  torn,  iii  p.  387), 
that  the  supposed  fact  itself  does  not  hold  true  in  respect  to  some  genera  of  monsters,  and  is 
even  reversed  in  others ;  and  he  doubts  if  it  be  of  such  a  degree  of  generality  in  respect  to 
monsters  in  general  as  to  merit  being  raised  into  a  teratological  law.  If  the  views  of  Meckel 
were  correct,  we  should  certainly  expect  at  least  that  spurious  hermaphroditism,  where  the 
development  of  the  sexual  parts  is  commonly  abnormal  from  defect^  should  be  much  more 
frequent  in  the  female  than  in  the  male.  The  list,  however,  of  recorded  cases  of  it  in  the 
latter  is,  we  believe,  more  than  double  the  number  of  it  in  the  former. 

«  Brewster's  Etlinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  ii.  p.  322. 
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as  the  normal  and  permanent  sezaal  type  in  most  plants  and  in 
many  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals.  But  this  argument  by  analogy 
certainly  cannot  by  any  means  be  considered  as  a  sufficient  basis 
for  the  establishment  of  so  broad  and  important  a  generalization  in 
philosophical  anatomy.  Dr.  Knox  himself  seems  to  have  been  in- 
duced to  adopt  the  idea  principally  because  it  afforded  (when  once 
assumed  as  a  fact)  a  simple  and  elegant  solution,  upon  the  laws  of 
development,  of  the  occasional  occurrence  of  cases  of  true  herma- 
phroditism ;  and  in  doing  so,  he  appears  to  have  proceeded  upon  the 
mode  in  which  most  such  physiological  hypotheses  have  been  made, 
viz.,  by  drawing  his  premises  ttom  his  deductions  instead  of  his 
deductions  from  his  premises.  In  the  present  state,  however,  of 
anatomical  and  physiological  knowledge,  Dr.  Knox's  hypothesis, 
however  ingenious  in  itself,  is  one  to  which  we  cannot  subscribe ; 
for,  first,  it  is  totally  opposed  to  all  the  facts  which  have  been  ascer- 
tained, and  all  the  direct  observations  which  have  been  made  by 
Bathke,  Meckel,  Miiller,  Valentin,  and  other  modern  anatomista, 
upon  the  sexual  structure  of  the  embryos  of  the  higher  animals  in 
their  earliest  state;  and,  secondly,  if  we  were  to  admit  it  merely  as 
a  probable  hypothesis,  it  is  still  even  in  this  respect  equally  as  inca- 
pable as  the  old  doctrine  of  sexual  unity,  of  explaining  all  the  cases 
of  malformation  by  duplicity  of  the  genital  organs ;  for,  as  we  have 
ahready  shown,  there  are  some  apparently  well-authenticated  in^ 
stances  of  the  existence  of  three  or  four  testicles  upon  the  same  man, 
or  three  or  four  ovaries  upon  the  same  woman ;  and  in  reference  to 
all  such  cases  we  would,  if  we  proceeded  upon  the  same  data  and 
the  same  line  of  argument  as  those  adopted  by  Dr.  Knox,  be  obliged 
to  suppose  that  the  original  sexual  type  is  not,  as  he  imagines,  double 
only  as  respects  the  two  sexes,  but  double  even  as  respects  each  sex, 
and  that  all  embryos  had  originally  not  simply  the  elements  of  two, 
hut  those  of  three  or  four  testicles  and  ovaries.  In  explaining  such 
cases  as  those  to  which  we  allude.  Dr.  Knox,  on  his  own  doctrine, 
must  of  necessity  admit  the  existence  of  a  malformation  by  duplicity 
of  the  sexual  organs  in  question ;  and  if  we  grant  this  in  regard  to 
these  instances,  it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  invent  a  particular  and 
gratuitous  hypothesis  for  the  explanation  of  the  analogous  anato- 
mical abnormalities  observed  in  hermaphroditism.  At  present  we 
must,  we  believe,  merely  consider  the  occurrence  of  anomalous 
duplicity  of  the  sexual  organs,  and  of  various  other  individual  parts 
of  the  body,  as  so  many  simple  empirical  facts,  of  which  we  cannot 
IB  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge,  give  any  satisfactory  expla- 
luition,  or,  in  other  words,  which  we  cannot  reduce  to  any  more 
nmple  or  general  fact ;  though  from  the  success  which  has  attended 
Ihe  labors  of  many  modem  investigators  in  this  particular  depart- 
Tou  n,  20 
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ment  of  anatomy,  it  seems  to  us  not  irrational  to  hope  that  ere  long 
we  may  be  enabled  to  gain  much  new  light  upon  the  question  of 
double  hermaphroditism  and  the  whole  subject  of  malformation  by 
duplicity. 

ANATOMICAL  DEGRBE  OF  SEXUAL  DUPLICITT  IN  THE  DIFFBBENT  FORMS 
OF  HERMAPHRODITISM. 

Though  the  cases  which  we  have  brought  forward  do  not  pres^it 
any  instances  of  such  perfect  hermaphrodites  in  the  human  subjeet 
or  in  quadrupeds,  as  those  which  are  represented  upon  the  ancient 
Greek  statues  and  medals,^  or  that  have  been  described  imd  deline- 
ated by  Lycosthenes,  Par^,  Schenkius,  and  the  older  authors  on 
monstrosities,  they  yet  present  to  us  a  sufficient  number  of  instances 
in  which,  in  accordance  with  the  definition  we  have  previousty 
given  of  true  hermaphroditism,  there  actually  coexisted  upon  the 
body  of  the  same  individual  more  or  fewer  of  the  genital  oigans  both 
of  the  male  and  female. 

From  the  relations  and  size  of  the  bony  pelvis,  and  the  fact  of  the 
penis  and  clitoris  being  only  repetitions,  in  situation  and  structore 
and  organic  connections,  of  each  other  in  the  two  sexes,  it  is  uselen 
perhaps  to  expect  that  we  should  ever  find  in  .any  one  case  all  the 
parts  of  both  sexes  present  at  the  same  time.  For,  since  the  mala 
penis  is  only  a  magnified  condition  of  the  female  clitoris,  and  since 
both  of  these  organs  are  connected  by  the  same  anatomical  relations 
to  the  same  part  of  the  pelvis,  it  would  almost  require  some  dupli- 
city in  the  pelvic  bones  themselves  to  admit  of  the  simultaneous 
presence  of  both ;  and  in  no  authentic  case  has  any  approach  to  their 
coexistence  upon  the  same  individual  been  observed. 

Various  authors  who  have  written  upon  the  subject  of  herma- 
phroditism have  gone  so  far  as  to  endeavor  to  refer  all  instances  of  it 
to  some  one  or  other  of  those  varieties  that  we  have  described  under 
the  name  of  spuriotis.  Thus,  dogmatizing  in  a  spirit  of  unphiloso- 
phical  scepticism,  Parsons'  and  Hill*  have  endeavored  to  show  that 
all  reputed  hermaphrodites  are  only  malformed  females  having  a 

I  See  Winckelroan,  Hist  de  TAit)  torn.  i.  p.  364 ;  and  Caylns,  Recueii  d'Antiqni^s,  torn, 
iii. ;  Heinridi,  Commentatio  qu&  Hermaphroditorum  artis  antiqttSB  operibas  iUustrinm,  ot}> 
gines  et  causse  explicantur.  Hamburg,  1 805.  Blnmenbaoh,  iu  bis  Specimen  Hist  Nat  Amiq. 
anis,  Gottingen,  1808,  mentions  and  figures  (pi.  L  fig.  5,  p.  15)  a  small  ancient  silver  cast  or 
impression  of  a  case  of  hypospadias  of  the  male  genital  parts,  which  he  supposes  to  biTe 
formed  a  votive  offering  fVom  some  individual,  malformed  in  the  manner  represented. 

*  Inquiry  into  the  nature  of  Hermaphrodites,  p.  145.  We  would  panicalarly  point  oat 
the  cases  quoted  by  Dr.  Parsons  at  pp.  14,  26,  30,  88,  95, 130,  &o.  of  his  able  essay,  as 
directly  contradictory  of  his  own  doctrine,  or  as  instances  of  hermaphioditic  appearances  in 
persons  not  of  the  female  but  of  the  male  sex. 

*  Review  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
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preternatural  development  of  the  clitoris,  and  in  some  instances  with 
tiie  ovaries  descended  into  the  labia.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  aB 
Professors  Osiander^  and  Feiler,*  maintain  with  equal  inaccuracy 
that  eveiy  supposed  instance  of  hermaphroditism  is  referable  to  a 
hjpospadiac  state  of  the  penis  and  scrotum,  in  persons  that  are  in 
other  respects  essentially  male. 

Various  physiologists,  again,  while  they  admit  the  occurrence  of 
all  the  different  varieties  of  spurious  hermaphroditism,  are  inclined 
to  deny  that  any  such  combinations  of  male  and  female  organs  upon 
tiie  same  body  as  those  which  constitute  our  several  varieties  of 
true  hermaphroditism,  are  ever  observed  to  occur  in  the  human 
subject,  or  among  the  higher  classes  of  animals.*  In  spite  of  the 
recent  accumulation  of  new  and  authentic  cases,  Professor  Miiller  of 
Berlin  is,  in  particular,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  the  development 
of  the  genital  organs,  published  in  1880,*  still  inclined  to  coincide 
in  a  great  degree  in  this  opinion.  Few,  however,  I  believe,  or  in- 
deed, no,  physiologists  now  refuse  to  admit  the  occasional  occur- 
rence of  a  combination  of  male  and  female  organs  upon  the  same 
individual,  when  that  combination  does  not  (as  in  lateral  and  trans- 
verse hermaphroditism)  imply  a  true  sexual  duplicity  or  repetition 
of  any  of  the  corresponding  male  and  female  parts.  But  some  still 
altogether  doubt  the  probability  of  any  cases  of  our  third  division 
of  Double  or  Complex  hermaphroditism.  Certainly,  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  cases  referable  to  that  section,  and  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  the  two  first  varieties  of  it,  a  suflicient  degree  of  attention 
has  not  been  directed  to  the  accurate  anatomical  distinction  of  the 
superadded  parts  supposed  to  exist,  from  others  with  which  it  is 
possible  to  confound  them.  "We  shall  here,  therefore,  shortly  reca- 
pitulate and  inquire  into  some  of  the  principal  sources  of  fallacy 
that  are  apt  to  mislead  the  incautious  observer  in  the  examination 
of  such  instances  as  those  to  which  we  allude,  and  which  have  often 
led  to  the  idea  of  sexual  duplicity,  when  the  sexual  type  was  single 
only,  but  malformed ;  and  in  doing  so  we  shall  consider  the  various 
sources  of  error,  in  an  order  conformable  with  those  divisions  of 
double  hermaphroditism  that  we  have  previously  adopted — speaking 
of  the  mistakes  which  may  and  have  been  committed  in  judging  of 
the  supposed  coexistence,  1st,  of  a  female  uterus,  and  male  vesiculee 
seminales  and  vasa  deferentia ;  2d,  of  a  female  uterus  and  male  tes- 
ticles, &c. ;  8d,  of  both  testicles  and  ovaries. 

*  Neue  Denkwttrdigk.  fllr  Geburtshtllfe,  Bd.  i.  n.  8.  • 

*  Ueber  Angeb.  menschliche  Misbildung.  Landsbut,  1820. 

*  Thus  Portal,  Anat  M6d.  torn.  v.  p.  474 ;  Haller,  El.  Phys.  torn.  viii.  p.  7,  "  merito  dnbi- 
tttur;"  Voigtel,  Handbuch  der  Path.  Anat.  Bd.  iii.  s.  364 ;  Lawrence,  Art  Generation,  in 
Rees'  Cyclopaedia. 

*  BUdoDgsgeschichte  der  Genitalien,  &c. ;  Physiology  by  Baly,  vol.  ii.  p.  040. 
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1.  PALLACIES  IK  JUDGING  OF  THB  ADDITION  OF  MALB  8BMINAL  DUCTS 
TO   A  FBMALB  TTPB  OF  SBXUAL  OBGANS.^ 

That  form  of  sexual  duplicity  which  consists  in  the  supposed  su- 
peraddition  of  male  vesiculse  seminaleq  and  vasa  deferentia  to  an 
organization  in  other  respects  female,  appears  to  have  been  hitherto 
observed  only  among  the  Ruminantia,  or  in  free-martin  cows.  In 
judging  of  the  reality  of  this  variety  of  hermaphroditic  malformation 
in  any  given  case,  in  that  animal,  there  is  one  source  of  fallacy  that 
requires  to  be  particularly  guarded  against,  and  the  consideration 
of  which  suffices  fully  to  explain  most  if  not  all  the  recorded  exam- 
ples of  this  malformation.  In  the  female  sexual  parts  of  some  Ru- 
minantia and  Pachydermata,'  but  particularly  in  the  domestic  cow 
and  sow.  Dr.  Gaertner  of  Copenhagen  pointed  out  in  1822*  the  exis- 
tence of  two  canals  or  ducts  which  have  since  that  time  been  gene- 
rally described  under  his  name.  On  each  side  of  the  body,  one  of 
these  ducts  arises  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ovaiy,  or  toward  the  fim- 
briated extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  runs  down  first  in  the  du- 
plicature  of  the  broad  ligament,  and  afterwards  in  the  substance  of 
the  parietes  of  the  uterus  and  vagina,  to  near  the  meatus  urinarius, 
and  there  opens  into  the  vaginal  cavity.  Each  duct  communicates 
with  several  small  glands,  follicles,  or  cysts,  that  are  scattered  along 
its  course,  and  which  perhaps  may  not  be  improperly  described  as 
diverticula  from  the  ducts  themselves,  or  nascent  vesiculse  seminales. 
Now  when  we  consider  the  relations  of  those  imperfect  ducts  and 
cysts  that  are  occasionally  observed  in  the  free-martin  cow,  situated 
iJong  each  side  of  the  defectively  developed  uterus,  and  which  Mr. 
Hunter  has  described  as  male  vasa  deferentia  and  vesiculss  seminales, 
it  seems  to  us  that  these  supposed  male  organs  are  only  in  reality 
the  ducts  of  Gaertner,  with  their  accompanying  follicles  or  cystSi 
existing  perhaps  in  a  preternaturally  developed  and  dilated  condition. 
They  correspond  in  their  ori^n,  course,  and  position  with  the  canals 
and  cysts  discovered  by  Gaertner ;  and  certainly  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  we  are  ftiUy  entitled  to  refer  them  to  this  rummd 
portion  of  the  female  structure,  rather  than  to  regard  them  as  o^nor- 
9na2and  superadded  male  organs,  and  as  affording,  in  consequence, 
an  example  of  true  sexual  duplicity. 

Before  leaving  the  fitUacy  which  we  have  to  guard  against  in  oon- 

■  See  ante,  p.  251. 

*  M.  Delmas  seems  to  have  obserred  a  somewhat  similar  stractare  in  the  kangaroo 
(Ephem.  Med.  de  Montpellier,  torn.  v.  p.  115)  ,•  and  Coste,  in  the  sheep.  See  Conptes  Reodw 
de  TAcademie  des  Sciences  for  1830,  p.  334. 

'  Anatomisk  Beskrivelse  over  et  ved  Nogie  D]rr-Arters  utems  undersOgt  GlandaUkst  oigan, 
&c.,  Copenhagen,  1823 ;  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joan.  yol.  xxi.  p.  460. 
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founding  the  ducts  of  Oaertner  in  free-martin  cows  with  the  male 
seminal  canals,  it  is  necessary  also  to  observe,  that,  as  was  long  ago 
snggested'  by  Dr.  Jacobson  of  Copenhagen,  and  as  we  have  already 
seen,*  has  been  latterly  proved  by  Kobelt,  F.  Meckel,  and  others, 
these  canals  are  now  generally  considered  by  anatomists  as  merely 
permanent  remains  of  the  ducts  of  the  WobBan  bodies.  If^  how- 
ever, it  should  ever  happen  that  ftirther  and  more  accurate  observa- 
tions prove  the  two  to  be  different,  then  the  possible  permanent 
state  of  the  ducts  of  the  Wolffian  bodies  must  be  looked  upon  as 
affording  another  source  of  error,  by  which  we  may  deceive  our- 
selves in  judging  of  sexual  duplicity  from  the  supposed  superaddi- 
tion  of  male  seminal  canals  to  a  female  sexual  apparatus. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  pages  we  have  had  occasion  to  al- 
lude to  cases  in  the  human  subject,  and  in  the  dog  and  sheep,  in 
which  vasa  deferentia  were  stated  to  have  existed  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual along  with  Fallopian  tubes.  In  these  instances,  the  supposed 
male  seminal  ducts  were,  in  all  probability,  canals  analogous  to  those 
described  by  Gaertner  in  the  cow  and  sow;  and  in  connection  with 
this  inquiry  it  is  interesting  to  remark  that  Malpighi,*  who  seems 
to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  these  ducts  in 
the  cow,  has  suggested  that  they  may  also  exist  in  a  more  obscurely 
developed  state  in  the  human  female,  and  may  perhaps  be  identified 
with  the  ramose  lacunae  described  by  De  Graaf,  Bartholin,  Riolan^ 
kc  Indeed,  A.  C.  Baudelocque  has,  in  a  case  published  in  the 
fi^vue  M^cale  for  March,  1826,  described  a  human  uterus  which 
contained  in  its  parietes  a  canal  coming  from  the  region  of  the 
right  Fallopian  tube,  and  opening  upon  the  internal  sur&ce  of  the 
cervix  uteri ;  and  Moureau  and  Gardien  seem  to  have  me  twith  a 
wcond  similar  instance.*  Were  these  canals  in  the  human  female 
not  truly  the  same  as  the  canals  of  GJaertner  in  the  cow,  &c.,  and 
consequently  the  persistent  remains  of  the  ducts  of  the  Wolffian 
body  ?  And  would  not  such  cases  of  abnormal  persistence  of  these 
ducts  or  canals  in  woman,  be  more  frequently  detected,  if  the  atten- 
tion of  anatomists  were  more  specially  directed  to  the  inquiry  ? 

2.    FALLACIES  IN    THB  SUPPOSED    COEXISTENCE   OF   A  FEMALE  UTERUS 
WITH  TESTICLES  AND   OTHER  ORGANS   OF  A   MALE   SEXUAL  TYPE. 

We  have,  in  a  previous  part  of  this  memoir  (p.  262  to  p.  262) 
•dduced  above  twenty  different  instances  in  the  human  subject,  and 
itt  the  quadruped,  in  which  a  large-sized  uterus,  or  both  a  uterus 

'  Joomal  de  llnstitnt,  torn.  iL  p.  160;  and  Die  Okenschen  KOrper,  &c.  Copenhagen,  1830. 

*  See  antecedent  section  on  the  Unity  of  Type,  Wolffian  bodies,  &c^  p.  293,  &c. 

'  PhikMophical  Tranaactions  for  1684,  p.  634.        «  Medical  Repository  for  1826,  p.  571. 
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and  Fallopian  tubes  were  described  as  having  been  found  upon  ibe 
bodies  of  individuals  that  were  in  other  respects  essentially  males. 

In  reference  to  these  instances,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
sexual  organization  of  the  malformed  animal  was  not  entirety  male, 
the  large  but  imperfect  uterus  which  is  present  being  merely  a  pre- 
tematurally  or  abnormally  developed  state  of  the  small  prostatic 
vesicle  or  utricle  normally  found  in  the  organization  of  the  nude.* 
Thus,  in  the  case  detailed  by  Ackermann,  the  only  male  sexual 
organ  that  was  entirely  deficient  was  the  prostate,  and  the  only  re- 
puted female  organ  which  was  present  was  an  imperfect  cystiform 
uterus,  having,  as  the  normal  state  of  the  prostatic  vesicle,  the  vasa 
deferentia  penetrating  through  its  substance  without  opening  into 
its  cavity,  and  ultimately  terminating,  as  the  orifice  of  the  male 
prostatic  utricle  actually  does,  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  urethra. 
In  the  analogous  instance  quoted  in  the  preceding  page  (p.  25T) 
from  Steghlener,  a  similar  arrangement  of  parts  was  observed  ;  and 
in  that  case  there  was  in  the  enlarged  ureters  and  renal  infundibula 
perhaps  sufficient  evidence,  as  we  shall  afterwards  point  out  when 
speaking  of  the  probable  causes  of  hermaphroditism,  of  a  distending 
power  having  acted  upon  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  urinary 
and  genital  canals,  and  with  so  great  a  force  (we  may  in  the  mean- 
time allow)  as  to  be  capable  of  producing  a  morbid  dilatation  and 
enlargement  of  the  cavity  and  substance  of  the  prostatic  vesicle.  But 
even  granting  that  the  instances  given  by  Ackermann  and  Stegh- 
lener, and  most  other  cases,  are  not  at  all  satisfiujtory  in  regard  to 
the  reputed  existence  in  them  of  a  variety  of  true  sexual  duplicity, 
and  allowing,  what  seems  probable  or  indeed  certain,  that  the  mis- 
shapen and  imperfect  uteri  in  these  examples  were  formed  by  a 
simple  dilatation  and  enlargement  of  the  natural  male  utride  or 
prostatic  vesicle,*  there  are  still  some  other  cases  pertaining  to  this 
division  which  scarcely  fell  within  the  bounds  of  the  explanation, 

*  See  antecedently  its  description,  p.  294,  &c. 

'  In  Ackermann's  case,  the  dilated  cystoid  utricle  perhaps  represented  the  vagina  more 
than  the  uterus,  or  the  lower  portion  of  the  uterus  more  than  its  fundus ;  and  the  same  ie> 
mark  applies,  with  probably  great  truth,  to  Steghlener's  hermaphrodite,  where  the  vasa  de- 
ferentia opened  into  the  cavity  of  the  soK^Ued  uterus — as  the  analogous  Wolffian  duett  no^ 
mally  do  into  the  utricle  of  the  hare  and  rabbit,  and  possibly  in  the  yery  early  human  embrjro. 
If  the  upper  portion  or  fbndus  of  the  uterine  organ  had  been  represented  in  these  cases,  that 
part  of  the  cystoid  utricle  would  in  all  likelihood  have  been  double  or  -bifurcated  as  the 
uterus  is  in  the  early  female  embryo.  In  the  human  hermaphrodite,  the  ordinary  site  of 
junction  of  the  Wolffian  ducts,  or  seminal  tubes,  with  the  genital  sinus,  may  sometimes  in 
such  exceptional  cases,  be  regulated — 1.  By  the  very  early  period  at  which  the  arrestment 
and  consequent  persistence  of  embryonic  type,  takes  place ;  and  2.  By  the  degree  of  evolatioo 
which  the  malformed  parts  subsequently  undergo.  In  Vrolik's  case  of  double  hermaphro- 
dite^— already  cited  in  a  previous  section,  p.  269 — the  Wolffian  duct  or  vas  deferens,  on  the 
right  or  most  develoi>ed  side,  opened  as  usual,  into  the  vagina ;  while  on  the  left  or  least  de- 
veloped side,  it  opened  into  the  angle  of  the  uterus. 
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that  the  form  of  hermapbroditic  malformation  in  question  always 
consists  of  nothing  more  than  a  male  organization,  with  the  usual 
nonnal  male  utricle  developed  to  an  unusual  and  abnormal  size. 

In  the  adult  male  goat,  and  in  some  other  animals,  the  horns  of 
the  bilobed  prostatic  utricle  sometimes  run  and  stretch,  in  their 
natural  state  of  conformation,  alongside  the  vasa  deferentia  up  even 
to  the  testicles  themselves.    We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  at 
finding  that  in  cases  of  the  present  division  of  hermaphroditism, 
gnch  as  the  goat  described  by  Gurlt  (see  p.  268),  and  represented  in 
oar  woodcut  (Fig.  27),  the  so-called  Fallopian  tubes,  or  perhaps 
more  properly  the  elongated  comua  uteri,  passed  through  the  in- 
guinal rings,  and  were  ultimately  afiixed,  as  they  often  are  in  this 
division  of  these  malformations,  to  the  epididymes  of  the  testicles. 
In  all  this  structural  arrangement,  there  is  nothing  incompatible 
with  the  idea  that  the  uterus  and  uterine  comua  which  were  pre- 
sent, consisted  only  of  a  pretematur^illy  enlarged  state  of  the  pros^ 
tatic  or  male  utricle.    But  in  the  adult  male  human  subject,  the 
male  utricle  is  rounded  at  its  fundus,  and  sives  off  no  comua  or 
appearances  of  Fallopian  tubes.     Yet,  in  the  division  of  herma- 
phroditic malformations  of  which  we  are  at  present  treating — viz., 
those  consisting  of  a  male  organization,  with  the  addition  to  it  of 
a  large  uterus,  &c. — ^we  find  several  cases  in  our  own  species  in 
which  the  uterus  that  existed  was  provided  with  comua  and  Fallo- 
pian tubes.    Thus,  in  the  person  dissected  by  Petit,  the  imperfect 
nterus  was  furnished  with  two  perforate  FaUopian  tubes  of  three 
and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  distinctly 
stated  that  not  only  the  prostate  gland,  but  the  vesiculse  seminales 
and  vasa  deferentia  were  also  present.    The  vasa  deferentia,  between 
their  origin  from  the  testicles  and  their  urethral  termination,  were 
each  above  seven  inches  long,  and  they  entered  the  urethra  by  two 
apertnres  that  were  quite  distinct  and  separate  from  the  orifice  of 
the  uterus,  which  opened  into  the  urethral  canal  at  a  point  between 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  the  prostate.    In  this  case  the  Fallo- 
pian tubes  of  the  uterus  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  merely 
formed  at  the  expense  of  the  normal  male  or  prostatic  utricle ;  and 
consequently  we  can  only,  in  one  sense,  consider  the  FaUopian 
tubes  or  comua  uteri  as  a  $uperaddition  to,  and  not  a  tranrformatian 
0^  the  male  stractures;  or,  in  other  words,  we  may  so  far  look 
upon  the  above  aa  an  instance  of  duplicity  in  a  part  of  the  sexual 
apparatus. 

The  same  reasoning  and  remarks  might  be  shown,  if  it  were 
necessary,  to  apply  in  a  still  greater  degree  to  the  analogous  ex- 
ample in  the  human  subject  given  by  Professor  Mayer,  and  where 
he  found  upon  an  in&nt  six  months  old,  superadded  to  a  complete 
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male  organization,  a  vagina,  nteras,  and  two  Fallopian  tubes,  fw^ 
nished  with  dilated  sacs  as  infandibuliform  extremities.  See  the 
description  and  delineation  in  a  preceding  section  (page  259,  Fig. 
80).  In  an  interesting  case  of  the  same  description  lately  detailed 
by  Betz,*  that  anatomist  found  on  the  body  of  a  young  infant,  t 
male  organization  (testis,  vasa  deferentia,  fcc.),  with  a  uterus  in  tiie 
site  of  the  prostatic  vesicle,  as  large  as  the  female  uterus  in  chil- 
dren of  the  same  age.  Further,  this  uterus  had  Fallopian  tubes 
running  from  it  on  either  side,  along  with  the  vasa  deferentia,  to  the 
testicles ;  and  of  these  Fallopian  tubes,  the  one  on  the  right  side, 
at  least,  ended  at  the  epididymes  of  the  testis,  in  an  imperfect  infim- 
dibuliform  extremity  or  dilatation. 

In  all  these  latter  instances,  the  form  and  type  of  the  uterus  and 
uterine  tubes  were  much  greater  and  more  perfect  than  could  be 
produced  by  simple  enlargement  and  dilatation  of  the  human  prostatic 
vesicle  or  male  utricle,  such  as  we  see  it  in  the  adult.  But  still,  after 
all,  this  does  not,  we  opine,  remove  such  cases  of  hermaphroditic 
malformation  fix>m  the  category  of  those  that  consist  merely  of  a 
male  organization,  with  the  supperaddition  of  an  enlarged  and 
developed  state  of  the  normal  male  utricle  and  its  elements.  In 
the  veiy  early  mammalian  male  embiyo,  as  we  have  already  stated 
(p.  293),  hollow  filaments  or  ducts  corresponding  to  the  Fallopian 
tubes  are  present,  and,  in  the  human  and  some  other  embryos  thej 
very  early  also  disappear,  leaving  the  male  utricle  without  any  appea^ 
ance  of  such  structural  appendages.  In  the  cases  of  Petit,  Mayer, 
Betz,  &;c.,  these  transitory  uterine  appendages  were  unremoved,  in 
consequence  of  some  cotemporaneous  lurrest  or  error  in  develop* 
ment ;  they  consequently  remained  beyond  the  period  of  intra-uterine 
life,  and  at  the  same  time  they  grew,  like  most  other  malformed  or 
persistent  embryonic  structures,  with  the  general  growth  of  the  body, 
and  of  the  parts  more  immediately  surrounding  them.  Hence,  in 
these  instances,  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  usual  male  organs,  ap- 
parently female  uterine  structures,  incapable  of  being  imitated  by 
any  mere  enlargement  and  dilatation  of  the  adult  prostatic  or  male 
utricle ;  but  essentially  consisting  of  a  persistent  state  of  those  tran- 
sitory conditions  of  the  male  utricle  and  its  appended  tubes,  that 
exist  in  some  of  the  earliest  stages  of  embryonic  developement 

Further,  in  reference  to  the  general  imperfection  of  the  sexual 
parts  observed  in  these  and  in  other  examples  of  hermaphroditio 
malformation  in  the  present  and  neighboring  sections,  let  me  here 
again  repeat,  as  one  of  the  general  laws  to  which  these  malformations 
are  subject,  an  important  statement  already  made,  viz.,  that  whenever 
we  find  the  development  of  the  sexual  organs  of  an  individoal, 

'  Mailer's  Arohives  Ar  Anatomie,  &c.  1850,  p.  SS. 
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whether  male  or  female,  restrained  or  arrested  so  as  to  be  below  the 
normal  type  or  standard,  some  of  the  organs  of  the  opposite  sex  will, 
in  the  same  individual,  be  observed  to  be  developed,  as  it  were,  in 
excess,  or  above  their  normal  type  or  standard ;  and,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding instance,  this  apparent  excess  will  usually,  we  believe,  be 
found  to  arise  from  the  mere  permanence  in  the  adult  of  some  early 
and  transitory  form  of  organization  in  the  embryo. 

8.  FALLACIBB  IN  THE  SUPPOSED  COEXISTENCE   OF  TESTICLES  AND 

OVARIES. 

In  several  of  the  instances  already  described,  from  p.  262  to  p. 
270,  and  in  which  there  was  supposed  to  be  a  coexistence  of  both 
testicles  and  ovaries  upon  the  same  side  or  sides  of  the  body,  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  there  has  been  occasionally  a  &llacy  in  the 
observation,  owing  to  a  want  of  knowledge  of  some  anatomical 
circumstances  that  are  liable  to  lead  us  into  eiror  in  making  an 
examination  of  such  a  case. 

We  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the  existence  in  the 
fcetal  state,  and  in  both  sexes,  of  the  Wolffian  bodies,  which  are 
placed  one  along  each  side  of  the  spine,  and  occupy  at  an  early  period 
in  the  embryo  a  great  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  trunk.  These  bodies 
Bhrink  and  alter  in  the  natural  course  of  development,  but  never 
altogether  disappear  in  man,  and  in  the  quadruped  leave  vestiges  of 
their  presence  even  in  the  adult  animal.* 

This  particular  type  of  structure,  which  is  comparatively  so  very 
laige  in  the  embryo,  may,  like  every  other  type  of  the  fcetus,  from 
an  impediment  or  arrest  in  the  natural  course  of  the  changes  occurring 
in  the  development  of  the  body  in  general,  or  of  the  genital  organs 
in  particular,  remain  occasionally,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
permanently  enlarged  in  one  or  all  of  its  parts,  and  thus  by  its  pre* 
Bence  in  the  animal  lead  us  to  suppose  tliat  a  rudimentary  testicle 
exists  in  an  otherwise  well-marked  female ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
ihai  an  ovary  exists  in  an  otherwise  well-marked  male.  Both  of 
these  mistakes  will  be  the  more  apt  to  be  committed  if  the  original 
excretory  duct  of  the  Wolffian  body  remains,  for  it  may  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  addition  of  a  vas  deferens  to  the  supposed  testicle, 
or  of  an  imperfect  Fallopian  tube  to  the  supposed  ovary. 

The  error,  also,  of  confounding  a  permanently  large  Wolffian 
hody  with  the  testicle  will  be  more  liable  to  occur,  in  consequence 
of  die  former  body  being  naturally  composed  of  an  accumulation 
of  convoluted  diverticula,  which  might  be  readily  mistaken  by  an 
incautious  observer  for  the  seminiferous  ducts  of  the  latter. 

^  See  the  description  which  I  have  given  of  the  Wolffian  bodies,  and  their  persistent  condi> 
tioDS)  in  the  adult  female  and  male,  in  a  preceding  section,  p.  291,  &o. 
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There  is  certainly  strong  cause  for  doubting  whether,  in  some  of 
the  cases  that  we  have  cited  of  the  supposed  coexistence  of  testicles 
and  ovaries  upon  the  same  side,  the  permanent  embryonic  type  of 
the  Wolffian  bodies  and  their  ducts  had  not  been  mistaken  either 
for  testicles  and  vasa  deferentia,  while  the  sexual  oiganization  wa« 
otherwise  truly  female,  or,  for  ovaries  and  Fallopian  tubes,  while 
the  type  of  structure  was  in  other  respects  strictly  that  of  the  male. 
This  remark  may  perhaps  with  confidence  be  applied,  for  example, 
to  the  case  of  the  free-martin  described  by  Mr,  Hunter  (see  p,  263) ; 
and  in  this  and  in  most  other  similar  instances  the  supposed  testicles 
and  ovaries  have  not  been  examined  with  anything  like  sufficient 
anatomical  accuracy.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  appears  to  us 
quite  impossible  to  explain  away  all  the  recorded  cases  of  the  sup- 
posed coexistence  of  testicles  and  ovaries  upon  this  principle.  The 
cases,  for  example,  of  testes  and  ovaries  observed  on  the  same  side 
by  Mascagni  and  Vrolik  (see  pp.  262,  269),  cannot  be  set  aside  by 
such  an  interpretation.  And  in  reference  to  this  point,  we  would 
further  particularly  observe  that  the  consideration  of  the  relative  pim- 
turn  occupied  by  the  reputed  testicles  and  ovaries  may  perhi^ 
afford  us  a  useful  guide  in  cases  of  doubt.  In  some  of  the  instances 
that  have  been  previously  cited,  the  relative  situation  of  the  sup- 
posed testicles  and  ovaries  was  exactly  such  as  the  Wolffian  bodies 
are  known  to  bear  to  these  parts.  In  other  instances,  however,  as 
in  the  ape  described  by  Dr.  Harlan,  the  relative  situation  in  which 
the  testicles  and  ovaries  were  found,  was  that  which  they  occupy  in 
the  perfectly  formed  male  and  female ;  and  in  such  a  case  as  this,  it 
would  surely  be  over-sceptical,  and  at  the  same  time  in  opposition 
to  all  that  we  yet  know  of  the  history  of  the  Wolffian  bodies,  to 
suppose  that  these  bodies  had  imitated  the  testicles  so  lur  as  to 
move  out  of  their  original  locality  and  travel  downwards  through 
the  inguinal  rings.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  recollect  that  in 
this  case  the  distinctive  anatomical  structure  both  of  the  testicles 
and  ovaries  seems  to  have  been  satisfactorily  made  out,  in  so  &r 
that  the  former  are  described  as  "perfectly  formed,"  and  the  latter 
as  having  "  minute  ova  visible  in  them."  "  The  male  and  female 
organs  of  generation,"  Dr.  Harlan  adds,  "  were  as  completely  per^ 
fected  as  could  have  been  anticipated  in  so  young  an  individual, 
and  resembled  those  of  other  individuals  of  a  similar  age."  Now 
if  we  once  admit  in  this,  or  in  any  one  other  particular  instance, 
that  the  evidence  of  the  coexistence  of  testicles  and  ovaries  is  satis- 
factory, then  certainly  we  may  in  any  equivocal  case  be  entitled  to 
doubt,  until  we  have  some  more  sufficient  criterion  for  distinction 
pointed  out,  whether  the  dubious  double  bodies  that  we  may  meet 
with  be  a  rudimentary  testicle  or  ovary  conjoined  with  an  imperfect 
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Wolffian  body,  or  really  a  trae  instance  of  the  presence  both  of  tes- 
ticles and  ovaries  upon  one,  or  upon  both  sides  of  the  body  of  the 
same  individnaL 

PHYSIOLOaiCAL   DEQBBE  OF  SEXUAL   PEBFECTION  IK  HEBMAPHBODITES« 

Among  those  lower  tribes  of  animals,  such  as  the  Abranchial 
Annelida,  Pteropoda,  &c.,  that  are  naturally  hermaphrodite,  every 
individual  is  in  itself  a  perfect  representation  of  the  species  to  which 
it  belongs.    In  the  higher  orders,  however,  in  which  the  distinction 
and  separation  of  the  sexes  come  to  be  marked,  each  individual, 
being  either  solely  male  or  solely  female,  can,  as  has  often  been 
remarked,  be  regarded  only  as  representing  one-half  of  its  entire 
species.    In  most  instances  of  hermaphroditism  among  these  more 
perfect  animals,  the  malformed  being  does  not  even  attain  to  this 
degree  of  perfection,  but  is  in  general  so  defectively  constituted  as 
not  to  have  the  proper  physiological  characters  and  attributes  of 
either  sex.    In  cases  of  spurious  hermaphroditism  it  would  appear 
that  sometimes,  though  the  copulative  or  external  sexual  parts  are 
greatly  and  variously  malformed,  the  internal  or  proper  reproductive 
organs  are  developed  with  sufficient  perfection  to  enable  them  to 
perform  the  fimctions  belonging  to  them.    We  have  very  little 
proof,  however,  that  in  any  instances  of  what  we  have  described  as 
trae  hermaphroditism,  the  apparatus  of  either  sex  is  ever  formed 
with  such  anatomical  perfection  as  to  empower  the  malformed  being 
to  bear  a  successful  part  in  the  reproductive  function.    Indeed  in 
ril,  or  in  almost  all  cases  belonging  to  this  last  order  of  hermaphro- 
ditism, the  individual  who  is  the  subject  of  the  malformation  may, 
with  much  more  than  poetical  truth,  be  described  both  anatomically 
and  physiologically,  as,  in  the  wordis  of  Ovid — 

Concretas  sexu,  sed  non  perfectus  utroque, 
Ambi^o  Tenere,  neutro  potiundus  amore. 

There  is  on  record  one  remarkable  instance  of  apparent  excep- 
tion to  this  general  observation,  a  notice  of  which  we  have  reserved 
for  this  place,  on  account  of  the  want  of  such  precise  knowledge  of 
the  true  anatomical  peculiarities  of  the  case  as  might  enable  us  to 
refer  it  to  the  section  which  it  ought  to  occupy  in  our  classification. 
The  case  to  which  we  allude  was  described  by  Dr.  Hendy  of  New 
York,  in  a  letter  dated  from  Lisbon  in  1807,  and  the  subject  of  it 
wag  a  Portuguese,  twenty-eight  years  old,  of  a  tall  and  slender  but 
masculine  figure.*  "  The  penis  and  testicles,"  to  adopt  the  words 
of  Dr.  Hendy's  own  narrative,  "  with  their  common   covering, 

'  New  York  Medical  Repository,  toL  xiL  p.  86. 
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the  scrotum,  are  in  the  usual  situation,  of  the  form  and  appear- 
ance, and  very  nearly  of  the  size  of  those  of  an  adult  The 
prseputium  covers  the  glans  completely,  and  admits  of  being  par* 
tially  retracted.  On  the  introduction  of  a  probe,  the  male  urethra 
appeared  to  be  pervious  about  a  third  of  its  length,  beyond  which, 
the  resistance  to  its  passage  was  insuperable  by  any  ordinaiy  jusd- 
fiable  force.  There  is  a  tendency  to  the  growth  of  a  beard,  which 
is  kept  short  by  clipping  with  scissors.  The  female  parts  do  not 
differ  from  those  of  ttie  more  perfect  sex,  except  in  the  size  of  the 
labia,  which  are  not  so  prominent,  and  also  that  the  whole  of  the 
external  organs  appear  to  be  situated  nearer  the  rectum,  and  are 
not  surrounded  with  the  usual  quantity  of  hair.  The  thighs  do  not 
possess  the  tapering  fulness  common  to  the  exquisitely  formed 
female;  the  ossa  ilii  are  less  expanded,  and  the  breasts  are  veiy 
small.  In  voice  and  manners  the  female  predominates.  She  men- 
struates regularly,  was  twice  pregnant,  and  miscarried  in  the  third 
and  fifth  months  of  gestation.  During  copulation  the  penis  becomes 
erect.  There  has  never  existed  an  inclination  for  commerce  with 
the  female  under  any  circumstances  of  excitement  of  the  venereal 
passion."  In  the  preceding  case,  if  we  may  confidently  trust  to 
the  account  given  of  it,  we  have  ample  proof  of  the  existence  of 
the  internal  female  sexual  organs,  in  the  circumstances  of  men- 
struation and  impregnation  taking  place;  and  at  the  same  time 
there  appears  considerable  evidence  for  believing  that  some  of  the 
male  organs  were  present.  For,  even  if  we  were  to  argue  that  the 
bodies  present  in  the  scrotum  or  united  labia  might  be  ovaries  and 
not  testicles — or,  as  happened  in  Vrolik  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper's 
cases,  mere  masses  of  fiit — and  that  the  supposed  semi-perforate 
penis  was  only  an  enlarged  clitoris,  still  the  masculine  figure  of  the 
individual,  the  imperfect  beard,  the  narrowness  of  the  pelvis,  and 
the  form  of  the  lower  extremities  would  tend  to  indicate  the  pro- 
bable existence  of  the  rudiments  of  some  male  organs ;  and  if  we 
go  so  fiu*  as  to  admit  this,  we  must  further  allow  the  present  to  be 
an  instance  of  hermaphroditism,  in  which  one  of  the  sets  of  sexual 
organs  Was  capable  of  assuming  its  appropriate  physiological  part 
in  the  process  of  reproduction,  though  perhaps  unable,  if  we  may 
judge  from  abortion  having  twice  occurred,  of  ultimately  perfecting 
that  process. 

The  preceding  remarks  upon  the  functional  reproductive  powers 
of  reputed  true  hermaphrodites  have  been  meant  to  apply  only  to 
the  supposed  perfection  of  one  order  of  their  sexual  organs.  It 
becomes  a  still  more  interesting  question  whether  it  ever  occurs 
that  in  any  abnormal  hermaphrodite  among  the  more  perfect  tribes 
of  animals,  both  kinds  of  sexual  parts  may  be  found  in  so  perfectly 
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developed  a  state  as  to  enable  the  individual  to  complete  the  sexual 
act  wittiin  its  own  body ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  impregnate  and  be 
impregnated  by  itsel£  Though  we  have  assuredly  no  positive 
proof  to  furnish,*  that  an  hermaphrodite  so  physiologically  perfect 
has  ever  yet  been  observed,  and  should  very  strongly  doubt  its 
occurrence  fix)m  the  almost  universal  imperfection,  in  an  anatomi- 
cal point  of  view,  of  the  malformed  organs ;  yet  we  have,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  very  rational  ground,  except  that  of  the  experience 
of  all  observers  up  to  the  present  date,  for  denying  entirely  and 
unconditionally  the  utter  possibility  of  it.  And,  perhaps,  we 
should  look  upon  this  possibility  with  a  less  degree  of  scepticism, 
when  we  consider  that  a  double  hermaphroditism  exists  as  the 
normal  sexual  condition  of  some  of  the  lower  tribes  of  animated 
beings ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  take  into  account  the  j&ct  of  the 
more  or  less  direct  communication  which  has  been  generally  found 
to  exist  between  the  female  uterus  and  the  male  passages,  in  cases  of 
lateral  and  of  complex  hermaphroditism,  in  the  human  subject  and 
in  quadrupeds. 

In  one  of  the  cases  of  hermaphroditism  in  the  goat,  previously 
quoted  from  Mayer,  and  where  there  were  present  two  male  tes- 
ticles, epididymes,  vasa  deferentia,  and  vasculse  seminales,  and  a 
female  vagina,  uterus,  and  Fallopian  tubes,  with  a  body  at  the 
rf)dominal  extremity  of  one  of  these  tubes,  that  was  supposed  by 
Mayer  to  resemble  a  collection  of  Graafian  vesicles ;  the  male  vasa 
deferentia  opened  into  the  female  vagina,  and  its  cavity,  with  that 
of  the  uterus  and  of  all  the  male  sexual  canals,  was  distended  with 
a  whitish  fluid  of  the  odor  and  color  of  male  semen,  and  contain- 
ing, according  to  Bergmann,  the  chemical  principle  proper  to  that 
secretion.  It  is  not,  therefore,  altogether  without  some  appearance 
of  foundation  in  fact,  that  Mayer  has  added  to  the  history  of  this 
case  the  following  problematical  remark :  "  Fuit  ergo  revera  her- 
maphroditus  semetipsum  foecundare  studens."* 

hi  a  similar  strain.  Dr.  Harlan  has  added  to  the  account  that  he 
has  given  of  the  veiy  complete  case  of  hermaphroditism,  already 
mentioned  as  met  with  in  the  Borneo  orang-outang,  the  following 
observations  and  queries.  "Admitting,"  he  remarks,  "what  in 
reality  appeared  to  be  the  fact,  that  all  the  essential  organs  of  both 
sexes,  were  present  in  this  individual,  had  the  subject  lived  to  adult 

^  We  do  not  certainly  feel  entitled  to  place  among  the  category  of  correct  observations 
•itber  the  alleged  case  given  by  LinnsEUs  (Mangetus*  Bibliotheca  Chirurg.  lib.  iv.)  of  a  sow 
^rith  perfect  male  organs  oo  one  side,  and  a  womb  containing  several  fcBtoses  on  the  oppo> 
lite;  or  that  mentioned  by  Faber  (Hernandez'  Nov.  Plant  Anim.  Mexic.  Histor.  p.  547) 
tnd  quoted  by  Haller  and  Rodolpbii  of  the  coexistence  in  a  rat,  of  ovaries  and  a  uterus 
vith  nine  fcetuses,  along  with  complete  male  organs. 

'  Icooet,  &c,,  p.  20. 
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age,  most  interesting  results  might  have  been  elicited.  C!otild  not 
the  animal  have  been  impregnated  by  a  male  individual,  by  nip» 
taring  the  membrane  closing  the  vulva  ?  or  by  masturbation,  migbt 
not  the  animal  have  impregnated  itself?  by  this  means  excitmg 
the  testicles  to  discharge  their  seminal  liquor  into  its  own  vagina. 
The  imperfection  of  the  urethra  most  probably  would  have  pre» 
vented  the  animal  from  ejecting  the  semen  into  the  vagina  of  an^ 
other  individual/'* 

It  has  been  sometimes  urged  as  an  argument,  conclusively  illus* 
trative  of  the  fact  of  a  double  hermaphrodite  impregnating  itself 
that  in  the  hermaphrodite  Q-a9trophaga  pint  described  by  Scopoli,* 
the  insect  is  stated  to  have  been  seen  to  advance  its  penis  and  copu- 
late with  its  own  female  organs ;  and,  afterwards,  we  are  informed, 
the  female  side  laid  eggs  from  which  young  caterpillara  were  pro- 
duced. Before,  however,  admitting  this  case  to  present  an  incon- 
trovertible instance  of  absolute  hermaphroditism,  with  the  func- 
tions of  the  two  sets  of  sexual  organs  existing  in  a  perfect  ccmdi- 
tion  upon  the  same  individual,  it  is  necessaiy  to  recollect  a  possible 
source  of  &Uacy  in  this  circumstance,  that  female  Gkistrophage 
have  been  observed  to  lay  fertile  eggs,  although  they  had  not  had 
previously  any  connection  with  the  male,  as  remarked  by  Professor 
Baster'  in  one  instance  in  a  female  G-aMrophaga  quercifoUaj  and  in 
another  in  the  Q-custrophaga  pint  by  Suckow/  The  same  fiu5t  k 
further  alleged  to  have  been  observed  in  some  few  instances  by 
Pallas,  Treviranus,  Bemouilli,  and  others,*  in  regard  to  individuals 
belonging  to  some  other  of  the  higher  orders  of  insects  and  animals^ 
as  in  the  lAmnceuB  aurieularis^  and  Helix  vivipara!  among  Mollusca, 
thus  bringing  them  in  this  respect  into  analogy  with  the  Aphides 
and  Cyprides. 

CAUSES  OF  HBRHAPHRODITIC  MALFOBBfATION. 

As  yet  we  possess  very  littie  accurate  knowledge,  either  in  respect 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  determining  causes  of  hermaphroditic 
malformation  act,  or  the  nature  of  these  causes  themselves.  TTpon 
the  question  of  the  probable  or  possible  origin  of  actual  herma- 
phroditic or  sexual  duplicity,  we  have  offered  already  one  or  two 
remarks  at  pp.  801  and  303. 

Most  of  the  varieties  of  spurious  hermaphroditism  may,  as  we 
have  just  explained,  be  traced  to  an  arrest  in  the  development  of 

>  Medical  and  Physical  Researchea,  pp.  23,  24.  *  Introd.  ad.  Hist  Nat  p.  416. 

•  M^tn.  de  TAcad.  Roy.  de  Berlin,  1772. 

^  Heusinger's  Zeitschrift  f^  Organ.  Pbys.  Bd.  ii  s.  263. 

•  Burmeister's  Entomology,  s.  204;  Bordach's  Phyriologie,  torn.  I  S  44,  48. 

•  Isis  for  1817,  p.  320.  7  Spallanzani,  M4m.  snr  to  Resp.  p.  268. 
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the  sexual  organs  at  one  or  other  period  of  their  evolution,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  some  of  those  types  of  structure  in  these  parts 
wWch  were  intended  to  be  temporary  and  transitory  only,  are  ren- 
dered fixed  or  permanent  in  their  character.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  more  immediate  causes  of  such  arrested  development  in  these 
and  in  other  individual  parts  and  organs  of  the  body,  is  as  yet 
extremely  limited.*  We  may,  however,  in  reference  to  the  par- 
ticular forms  of  arrested  development  observed  in  hermaphroditism 
remark,  that  in  consequence  of  the  great  influence  which,  as  we 
have  already  pointed  out,  is  exercised  by  morbid  states  of  the  ova* 
ries  and  testicles,  in  retarding  or  preventing  the  evolution  of  the 
sexnal  apparatus  and  characters  after  birth,  it  has  been  suggested 
with  considerable  probabifity  by  Meckel'  and  Isidore  St.  Hilaire," 
that,  in  their  ultimate  analysis,  certain  cases  of  hermaphroditic 
malformation  may  be  traced  in  the  course  of  their  causation  to 
morbid  influences  exercised  in  the  early  embryo,  at  a  period  mor^ 
or  less  near  to  conception,  upon  the  ovaries  or  testicles,  or  upon 
those  organs  of  a  neuter  or  yet  undetermined  sex  which  afterwards 
assume  the  structure  of  one  or  other  of  these  bodies.  Further,, the 
effects  which  this  supposed  morbid  influence  exercises  directly  upon 
the  embryonic  ovaries  and  testicles,  and  indirectly  through  them, 
upon  the  rest  of  the  genital  apparatus,  and  consequently  the  modi* 
fications  of  sexual  structure  which  it  produces,  may  possibly  be 
much  varied  according  to  its  extent,  duration,  and  nature,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  period  of  development  at  which  it  comes 
into  action.  It  is  evident  that  this  explanation  of  hermaphroditism 
can  only  refer  to  the  varieties  of  the  malformation  which  consist 
of  an  imperfection  or  deficiency  in  the  development,  and  cannot 
apply  to  those  instances  in  which  there  is  a  superaddition  of  sexual 
organs.  If,  however,  we  can  once  satisfy  ourselves  that  any  set  of 
cases  whatever  are  traceable  to  a  morbid  action  aftecting  the  tes- 
ticles or  ovaries  of  the  early  embryo,  our  investigations  into  the 
causes  of  these  cases  will  necessarily  be  much  simplified,  for  our 
inquiries  would  be  reduced  firom  a  vague  and  indefinite  search  after 
the  production  of  a  number  of  anomalies  of  structure  aftecting 
several  different  organs  at  the  same  time,  to  an  attempt  to  trace 
out  the  nature  of  those  morbid  conditions  to  which  the  embryonic 
testicles  and  ovaries  were  subject,  and  which  were  capable  of  so  far 
changing  the  structure  and  action  of  these  organs  as  to  give  rise 
to  the  effects  in  question.  Of  the  diseased  states,  however,  to 
which  the  reproductive  and  other  organs  of  the  system  are  liable 
during  the  progress  of  their  early  development,  we  at  present  know 

*  See  Cyclop,  of  Aoat.  and  Phys.  Art  MoN stbobitibb. 

*  ADat.  G^n.  tom.  i.  p.  609.  *  Hist  des  Anomal.  de  rOrgaoiz.  torn.  ii.  58. 
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little  or  nothings  althongh  in  the  investigation  of  this  Babjeet^  m 
key,  we  believe,  may  possibly  be  yet  found  to  the  explanation  of 
many  of  those  malformations  to  which  different  parts  of  the  body 
are  subject. 

Osiander*  and  Duges*  have  suggested  that  the  variety  of  spnrioos 
hermaphroditism  which  consists  of  a  division  of  the  perineum  in  the 
male,  may  be  produced  mechanically  in  the  embiyo  by  the  preter- 
natural accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  urinary  canal,  from  an  imper- 
forate state  of  the  urethra,  and  the  consequent  distension  and  ulti- 
mate rupture  of  the  urethra,  A;c.  From  cases  published  by  Sandi- 
fort,  Howship,  Billard,  and  many  others,  we  are  now  ftiUy  aware 
of  the  fact  that  all  the  urinary  canals  of  the  foetus  in  utero  are  occa- 
sionally  found  morbidly  distended  with  B  fluid,  which,  according  to 
the  interesting  observations  of  Dr.  Robert  Lee,*  would  appear  to  pos- 
sess the  more  characteristic  qualities  of  urine.  We  have  dissected  one 
case  in  which  the  dilated  fo&tal  bladder  was  as  large  as  an  oranget 
and  have  in  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  Dr.  William  Hunter  at  Gla»* 
gow,  the  preparation  of  another  instance  in  which  the  bladder  of  a 
full-grown  foetus  was  dilated  to  the  size  of  that  of  the  adult  sub- 
ject. In  one  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Merriman,  the  distended  oxgmn 
contained  half  a  pint  of  urine,*  and  in  another  detailed  by  Mr.  Feam, 
it  was  capable  of  containing  as  much  as  two  quarts  of  fluid.' 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  causes  in  question — ^namely,  the 
obliteration  of  the  urethra  and  the  consequent  distension  of  all  the 
urinary  passages,  and  probably  also  of  the  sexual  canals  communi- 
cating with  these  passages — may  occasionally  produce  in  the  nude 
embryo  a  reopening  of  the  perineal  fissure,  giving  thus  to  the  ex- 
ternal parts  the  appearance  of  a  female  vulva,  and  perhaps  at  the 
same  time  may  lesA  to  the  retention  and  imperfect  development  <rf 
the  testicles  by  the  distension  of  their  ducts,  and  the  unusual  com- 
pression to  which  these  organs  may  be  subjected.  Indeed,  we  have 
satisfactory  evidence,  in  a  few  instances,  that  such  a  cause  may 
have  been  in  operation,  by  our  detecting  the  other  acknowledged 
effects  of  the  urinary  accumulation  in  question — such  as  pretematu- 
rally  dilated  ureters,  and  a  cystic  form  of  the  infundibula  of  the  kid- 
neys, as  in  a  case  of  hermaphroditism  given  by  Mayer,  in  a  human 
foetus,^  in  the  kid  described  by  Haller,^  and  in  the  child  whose  case 
we  have  already  quoted  from  Steghlener.    (See  page  258.) 

At  the  same  time,  the  total  absence  of  these  collateral  proofs  in 

I  Neae  Denkw.  fUr  Aertzte  und  Geburtsh.  Bd.  i.  pp.  264,  267. 
'  Ephem.  M6d.  de  Montpellier,  torn.  t.  pp.  17,  45,  and  52. 

*  London  Med.-Chirarg.  Trans,  vol.  xix« 

*  London  Med.  and  Phyi.  Journ.  vol.  xxv.  p.  279.  •  Lancet  for  1834-3^  p.  178. 

*  See  p.  8,  of  Icones,  Ac  '  Comment.  Soc.  Reg.  Sc.  Getting,  tore.  L  p.  2, 
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most  o&er  cases  of  hypospadias,  our  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the 
perineal  aperture  is  in  some  cases  never  shut,  and  the  difficulty  of 
oonceiYing  the  possibility  of  its  being  reopened  when  once  it  is 
irmly  closed,  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  show  that  the  cause  or  causes 
alluded  to,  produce  in  but  few  if  any  instances,  the  effiset  here  attri- 
bated  to  Ihem. 

We  deem  it  not  uninteresting  to  point  out  in  this  place,  under  the 
qaestion  of  the  origin  of  hermaphroditie  malformations,  a  circum- 
stance which  has  struck  us  in  considering  one  or  two  of  the  cases  in 
wMch  the  sexual  apparatus  of  one  side  of  the  body  was  more  imper- 
fectly developed  than  that  of  the  other,  viz.,  that  the  opposite  side 
of  the  encephalon  was  at  the  same  time  defectively  formed.  Thus 
m  the  case  of  Charles  Burge,  on  the  right  side  of  whose  body  there 
^raB  a  well-formed  testicle,  and  on  the  left  an  imperfect  ovary,  the  right 
hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  but  particularly  of  the 
latter,  were  found  by  Professor  Mayer  to  be  smaller  and  less  developed 
than  the  left,  and  the  1^  side  of  the  occiput  was  externally  more 
prominent  than  the  right.  The  same  author,  in  the  account  of  his 
case  of  hermaphroditism  in  a  person  eighteen  years  of  age,  which 
we  have  previously  quoted,*  and  where  there  was  an  imperfect  tes- 
ticle, ftc.,  on  the  right  side,  but  no  trace  of  testicle  or  ovary  on  the 
left,  incidently  mentions  that  the  right  side  of  the  cranium  was 
somewhat  prominent^-^^  dextra  pars  cranii  pauUulo  prominet,"  in 
conresponctence,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  with  a  slight  pre- 
^ommance  in  size  in  the  hemispheres  of  the  encephalon  of  the  same 
fide.  In  adducing  these  two  cases,  we  do  not  wish  to  draw  any  in- 
ference with  regard  to  the  relation  of  causation  between  the  size  and 
development  of  the  encephalic  mass  and  the  determination  of  th^ 
lez,  but  would  merely  point  out  the  &cts  themselves  in  the  mean- 
time, for  the  purpose  of  drawing  attention  to  the  subject  in  the  ob- 
ter?ation  of  any  future  similar  instances  that  may  happen  to  occur. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  the  causes  of  hermaphroditism, 
it  is  interesting  to  remark  that  in  some  instances,  malformations  of 
tiie  genital  organs  ^ving  rise  to  appearances  of  hermaphroditism 
have  been  observed  to  be  hereditary  in  particular  families,  both  on 
the  maternal  and  paternal  sides ;  and  in  other  cases  to  occur  among 
several  of  the  children  of  the  same  parents.  Thus  Heuremann* 
mentions  an  example  of  a  family,  the  females  of  which  had  for  seve- 
ral generations  given  birth  to  males  who  were  all  affected  with 
hypospadias ;  and  Lecat^  alleges  that  a  degree  of  hypospadias  is  not 

'  kones,  p.  13. 

'Medicio.  Beobaobt  6d.  ii  »  234,  and  Laroche,  Snr  les  Monstiosiifts  de  la  Fkoe,  p.  30. 
'Aniaad,  loc.  dt  812. 
TOI.  n.  21 
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uncommon  among  fitmilies  in  Normandy.  In  Bast's  Magann  an 
instance  is  related  of  a  degree  of  hjpoq>adia8  existing  in  a  fittker 
and  son.^  Baum,'  in  his  essay  on  oong^tal  fissures  of  the  uiethia^ 
has  referred  to  two  instances  of  the  existence  of  hypospadias  in 
brothers  of  the  same  &mily)  the  first  mentioned  by  Wabrecht^  and 
the  second  by  Gockel/  Sir  Everard  Home*  found  two  cases  of  hy- 
pospadias in  two  children  belonging  to  the  same  parents.  Kauw 
Boerhaave^  mentions  an  example  of  four  hypospadiac  brothers,  and 
Lepechin  another  instance  of  three.^  Naegele  has  reported  a  caae 
in  which  two  male  twins  were  both  hypospadiac  ;•  and  Katsky*  and 
Baviard'^  have  mentioned  similar  instances. 

When  treating  of  transverse  hermaphroditism^  we  have  already 
alluded  to  another  fitct,  Ipng  and  extensively  known  among  our  agri- 
culturists, but  first  prominentiy  brought  before  the  notice  of  physio- 
logists  by  Mr.  Hunter,  that  the  free  martin  cow^  or  cow  that  is  bom 
co-twin  with  a  male,  is  generally  barren  and  has  its  sexual  organs 
more  or  less  defectively  developed  or  hermaphroditically  formed.** 
In  three  difierent  instances,  Mr.  Hunter  confirmed  the  fitct  of  the 
anomalous  sexual  development  of  such  animals  by  dissection ;  and 
Scarpa^  and  Gurlt^have  published  some  additional  observations  and 
cases.  We  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  dissecting  the  sexual 
parts  of  two  adult  firee-martins,  and  found  them  as  already  detailed, 
formed  after  an  abnormal  and  imperfect  sexual  type ;  and  our  friend 
Dr.  Allen  Thomson  made  some  years  ago  a  similar  observation  upcm 
a  free-martin  twin  foetal  cal£  Cases,  however,  exceptional  to  the  gene- 
ral fitct  of  the  sterility  and  imperfect  sexual  conformation  of  the  free- 
martin  twin  cow  are  not  unfrequentiy  met  with.  Mr.  Hunter  found 
the  sexual  organs  of  a  free-martin  calf  that  died  when  about  a  month 
old,  apparentally  naturally  constituted.  He  speaks  also  of  having 
heard  of  some  free-martins  that  were  so  perfectiy  formed  in  their 
sexual  parts  as  to  be  capable  of  breeding ;  and  different  instances  ai 
their  fecundity  have  been  published  by  Dr.  Moulson  and  others" 
since  the  time  that  Mr.  Hunter  directed  attention  to  this  subject 
In  some  pretty  extensive  inquiries  which  we  have  made  in  regard 
to  this  point  among  the  agriculturists  of  the  Lotbians,  we  have 

I  Magazin  fltr  die  Geammte  Heilkonde,  Bd.  XTiii  s.  1]  3.  ^^  • 

'  De  flssuris  orethra  Tirilis  congenitis,  p.  54. 

*  Bardaoh's  MetamorphoM  das  Gescblechter,  p.  53. 

<  £ph.  NaL  Oar.  Dao.  iu  aim.  6,  16B6,  p.  85.  *  Comp.  Anat.  iii.  p.  32a 

*  Not.  Com.  Acad.  So.  Petropolit  torn.  L  p.  61,  tab.  xi.         ^  lUd.,  torn.  x?L  p.  5*^5. 

*  Meokers  Archiv,  Bd.  t.  a.  136.  *  Acta  M.  Berol.  Dec.  1.  torn.  iz.  pw  61. 

*  ObMrT.  Chirorg.  p.  284.  >'  See  also  toL  L  of  this  work,  p.  286. 

^  Mem.  della  Sooieta  Itaiiaoa,  tom.  U.  p.  846.  >*  Lehrbuch  dar  PatboL  Aoac  Bd.  u.  &  18& 
>*  Loudon's  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  vol.  ▼.  p.  765.    See  ako  Yonatt  on  OsttK  p. 
539,  Farmers*  Magarine  for  Nov.  1806  and  Nor.  1807. 
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leiffned  only  of  two  instances  in  which  free-martins  proved  capable 
of  propi^ting,  and  such  cases  seem  to  be  always  looked  upon  as 
fonning  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

We  are  not  aware  that  among  other  uniparous  domestic  animals, 
as  the  goat,  mare,  &c.,  when  a  female  is  bom  co-twin  with  a  male, 
tiiis  female  is  sterile,  and  has  its  sexual  organs  hermaphroditically 
formed,  as  in  the  iree-martin  cow ;  and  we  are  sufficiently  assured 
that  no  such  law  holds  with  regard  to  twins  of  opposite  sexes  among 
fiheep.  Bir  Everard  Home,  in  his  essay  on  monstrous  formations,^ 
mentions  that  in  warm  countries,  nurses  and  midwives  have  a  pre- 
judice that  such  women  as  have  been  bom  twins  with  males  seldom 
breed;  and  we  have  found  the  same  prejudice  existing  to  a  con- 
riderable  degree  among  the  lower  orders  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Cribb* 
of  Cambridge  published,  in  1823,  a  short  paper  in  order  to  refute 
this  notion  so  &r  as  regarded  the  human  subject.  He  refers  to  the 
histories  of  seven  women  who  had  been  bom  co-twin  with  males. 
Six  of  these  had  children,  and  the  remaining  seventh  subject  alone 
had  been  married  for  several  years  without  any  issue.  We  have 
ourselves  made  a  series  of  extensive  inquiries  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  published  by  Mr.  Cribb,  and  have  obtained  authentic  infor- 
mation regarding  42  adult  married  females  who  had  been  bom  as 
twins  with  males.  Of  these,  36  were  mothers  of  families,  and  6  had 
no  children,  though  all  of  them  had  been  married  for  a  number  of 
years.  Two  of  the  females  who  have  families  were  each  bom  as  a 
triplet  with  two  males.'  In  the  Medical  Repository  for  1827,  an 
anonymous  author  has  mentioned  an  instance  of  quadruplets  con- 
sisting of  three  boys  and  a  girl,  who  were  all  reared ;  the  female 
afterwards  became  herself  the  mother  of  triplets.  Limited  as  the 
data  to  which  we  here  allude  confessedly  are,  they  are  still  amply 
Bofficient  to  show  that  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  the  females  of 
twins  of  opposite  sexes  are  in  the  human  subject  actually  fertile, 
and,  as  some  of  the  cases  we  have  collected  show,  they  are  occa- 
rionaUy  unusually  prolific. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  malformation  and  consequent  infecundity 
of  the  organs  of  generation  in  the  free-martin  cow,  we  will  not 
venture  to  offer  any  conjecture  in  explanation  of  it.  It  appears  to 
us  to  be  one  of  the  strangest  facts  in  the  whole  range  of  teratolo- 
gical  science,  that  the  twin  existence  in  utero  of  a  male  along  with 
a  female  should  entail  upon  the  latter  so  great  a  degree  of  malfor- 
mation in  its  sexual  organs,  and  in  its  sexual  organs  only.    The  cir- 

'  Comp.  Anat.  to),  iii.  pp.  333-34.  '  London  Med.  Repos.  voLxx.  p.  213. 

*  Notes  of  the  histories  of  these  cases  individually  were  read  to  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Physical  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  the  beginning  of  1837  See  additional  cases  and  remarks 
OD  this  question  in  Tol  L  p.  331,  &a — (Eih) 
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cumstance  becomes  only  the  more  inexplicable  when  we  consider 
this  physiological  law  to  be  confined  principally  or  entirely  to  the 
cow,  and  certainly  not  to  hold  with  regard  to  sheep,  or  perhaps  any 
other  uniparous  animal. 

The  cariosity  of  the  fact  also  becomes  heightened  and  increased 
when  we  recollect  that  when  the  cow  or  any  other  uniparous  animal 
has  both  twins  of  the  same  sex,  as  two  males  or  two  females,  tliese 
animals  are  always  both  perfectly  formed  in  their  sexual  organiza- 
tion, and  both  capable  of  propagating.  In  the  course  of  making 
tiie  preceding  inquiries  for  females  bom  co-twin  with  males  in  the 
human  subject,  we  have  had  a  very  great  number  of  eases  of  purely 
female  and  purely  male  twins  mentioned  to  us,  who  had  grown  up 
and  become  married,  and  in  only  two  or  three  instances  at  most 
have  we  heard  of  an  unproductive  marriage  among  such  persons. 

Further,  we  may,  in  conclusion,  remark  that  among  the  long  list 
of  individual  cases  of  hermaphroditism  in  the  human  subject  that 
we  have  had  occasion  to  cite,  we  find  only  one  instance*  in  which 
the  malformed  being  is  stated  to  have  been  a  twin.  Eatsky,  how- 
ever,  Naegele,  and  Saviard  have  each,  as  before  stated,  mentioned 
a  case  in  which  both  twins  were  hermaphroditically  formed  in  thdr 
sexual  organs. 

HERMAPHBODITISM  IN  BOUBLE  MONSTERS. 

One  of  the  most  curious  fects  in  the  history  of  double  monst^n 
is  the  great  rarity  of  an  opposite  or  hermaphroditio  sexual  type  in 
their  two  component  bodies,  the  genital  organs  of  both  bodies  being 
almost  always  either  both  female  or  both  male. 

Physiological  science  afibrds  us  at  present  no  satis&ctoiy  clue  to 
the  explanation  of  this  singular  circumstance.  From  two  cases  of 
double  monstrous  embryos  observed  in  the  egg  of  the  domestic  few! 
by  Wolff'  and  Baer,'  and  from  a  similar  case  met  with  in  the  egg 
of  the  goose  by  Dr.  Allen  Thomson,  it  appears  certain  that  double 
monsters  originate  upon  a  single  yolk,  probably  in  consequence  of 
the  existence  of  two  cicatricuke,  more  or  less  complete,  or  of  two 
germinal  points,  upon  a  single  germinal  vesicle,  or  of  two  germinal 
vesicles  upon  a  single  yolk.^  In  such  a  case  the  two  bodies  of  the 
double  monster  are  so  early  and  intimately  united  together  as  to 
form,  almost  fix)m  the  commencement  of  development,  a  single 

>  Eaohrieht's  case  of  transvene  hermaphroditism,  see  p.  247. 

*  Nov.  Comment  Acad.  PetropoUt,  torn.  xiv.  p.  466. 

*  Meekers  AiohiT  fllr  Physiologie,  &c.  for  1827,  p.  576. 

*  We  have  in  oar  possession  a  preparadon  fhxn  a  dixik's  egg,  in  which  two  fuU-frown 
fcBtoses  are  developed  on  opposite  sides  of  a  tmgU  jolk  of  the  commoD  ute. 
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system;  and  therefore  tibe  fact  of  tibe  nniformitj  of  their  sexual 
character  is  the  less  remarkable. 

The  fact  itself  however  we  may  explain  it,  of  the  comparatively 
extreme  nurity  of  both  male  and  female  sexual  organs  upon  double 
monsters  seems  sufficiently  established  by  various  careful  investi- 
gations made  into  the  subject.  Thus  out  of  forty-two  perfectly 
double  monsters  which  Haller^  was  able  to  collect  at  the  time  at 
which  he  wrote,  Ihere  were  only  two  that  were  supposed  to  be  of 
double  sex,  or,  in  other  words,  that  had  one  body  male,  and  the 
other  female.  Among  double-headed  monsters  with  single  lowe* 
extremities,  he  found  a  hermaphroditic  type  more  common,  and 
adduces  three  examples  of  it. 

In  reinvestigating  this  matter,  the  late  Professor  Meckel*  could 
discover  among  the  numerous  class  of  monsters  with  perfectly 
double  bodies  united  anteriorly  or  laterally  by  the  thorax  and  abdo- 
men, only  one  very  doubtftil  case  of  exception  to  the  above  general 
&ct  In  the  class  of  double  monsters  united  in  the  region  of  the 
pelvis,  he  mentions  two  exceptional  cases  from  Valentin'  and  Hase- 
nest;*  of  double-headed  monsters  with  single  bodies,  he  quotes 
three  similar  cases  from  Lemery,*  Bacher,*  and  Bilsius  f  and  of 
monsters  with  a  single  head  and  double  body,  he  adduces  two  cases 
from  Brissceus*  and  Condamine,'  in  which  in  a  like  manner  one 
body  of  the  monster  was  supposed  to  have  female,  and  the  other 
male  sexual  organs.  Several  of  these  cases,  however,  certainly  rest 
upon  too  doubtful  authority  and  insufficient  observation. 

Isidore  St.  Hilaire  has  still  frirther  extended  the  data  on  which 
flie  above  general  fact  is  founded,  by  showing  that  the  same  unifor- 
mity of  sex  holds  good  with  respect  to  double  parasitical  monsters*** 
and  even  in  monstrosities  double  by  inclusion.  Thus  out  of  this 
last  interesting  class  of  double  monsters,  he  alludes"  to  ten  distinct 
cases  in  which  the  sex  of  the  included  being  was  ascertained.  lii 
six  out  of  these  ten  cases  the  including  and  included  body  were  both 
male ;  and  in  the  other  four  they  were  both  female. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  must  consider  as  founded  on  a  prQper 
induction  fi^m  the  existing  data,  the  axiom  of  Meckel, — "  Sexuum 
diversorum  indicia  ineodem  organismo,  quantumvisduplicitatepec- 
cet,  non  dari,  sed  unum  tantum  observari.""  But  while  all  the  data 
hitherto  collected  with  regard  to  this  subject  would  seem  to  point 

'  Opusc  Anat.  1761,  p.  176.  «  De  Duplicitate  Monstrosft  p.  21. 

*  Eph.  Nat  Cur.  Deo.  ii.  ann.  Hi.  p.  190.  *  Comment  Lit  Norimb.  1743,  p.  58. 

*  M^m.  de  TAoad.  des  Sc.  de  Paris,  for  1724.        *  Roux'  Journ.  de  M^d.  1788,  p.  483. 

'  Blankaart's  Coll.  Med.  &c  1680.        «  Six  Observat  de  M.  Brisseau,  Paris,  1734,  p.  33. 

*  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Sc.  1733,  p.  401. 

^  Hist  des  Anomal.  de  lX)rganiz.  torn.  iii.  pp.  235  and  386. 

•'  Ibid.  p.  31 1.  «  De  Duplic  Monst  p.  21. 
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it  thus  out  as  one  of  the  most  constant  and  best  ascertained  laws  in 
teratology,  still  we  are  not  altogether  disposed  to  consider  it  with 
Zeviani*  and  Lesauvage"  as  subject  to  no  exceptions  whatever.  In 
the  study  of  monstrosities,  as  in  the  study  of  other  departments  of 
medical  science,  we  find  many  general,  but  no  universal  laws. 
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SPONTANEOUS  AMPUTATION  OF  THE  LIMBS  OF  THE 
FOETUS  IN  UTEKO. 

(From  DubUn  Jounial  of  Medical  ScMoce,  Nov«mbei^  189^ 

In  the  first  and  second  yolnmes  of  the  Bablin  Medical  Jonraal, 
Dr.  Montgomery  has  offered  some  interesting  observations  on  dia 
spontaneous  amputation  of  the  limbs  of  the  foetus  in  utero.    He  hai 
there  alluded  to  Haller,  Murat,  Bioherand^Desormeaux,  andBillaid, 
as  having  mentioned  in  their  writings  the  occasional  occunrence  of 
supposed  separations  of  portions  of  the  foetal  limbe,  but  refeis  to 
three  cases  seen  by  Chaussier,^  and  one  described  by  Mr.  Wstkiii* 
son,'  as  the  only  accurately  detailed  cases  that  he  could  find  on 
record.    To  these,  Dr.  Montgcnnety  has  himself  added  two  instaneai 
more,  that  had  come  under  his  own  observation,  and  wbich  appesred 
to  him  to  show,  that  the  phenomenon  referred  to,  is  the  result  of  Ae 
constriction  of  the  limb  at  the  point  of  separation,  by  a  ligature  d 
organized  lymph.    As  the  subject  forms  a  very  curious  question  in 
intra-uterine  pathology,  I  feel  assured  tiiat  I  shidl  be  excused  tat 
bringing  forward  the  following  additional  cases ; — and  the  more  bo 
on  this  account,  that  while  they  seem  to  add  further  evidence  in 
fevor  of  Dr.  Montgomery's  opinion,  they  at  the  same  time  serve  to 
explain  one  or  two  circumstances  which  the  instances  recorded  bj 
him  have  left  unresolved. 

Case  L— In  a  Thesis  by  John  U.  T.  Schaeffer,  published  at  Brian, 
gen  in  1776,  and  entitled  "  Fcetfls  cum  Matre  per  Nervos  C<Mnme^ 
cium,''  I  find  the  following  example  of  the  spontaneous  separatioa 
of  the  foetal  limbs.  To  the  thesis  ia  appended  a  ftdl-length  sketdi 
of  the  foetus,  from  which  I  have  had  copied,  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cuts, the  malformed  parts  of  the  extremities.  A  woman,  »t  82, 
brought  forth,  in  a  natural  labor  at  the  eighth  month,  a  female  chfld 
that  survived  for  fi)ur  hours.  The  head  and  trunk  were  normally 
formed,  but  the  extremities  exhibited  the  following  peculiarities. 
The  thumb  of  the  right  hand  (Fig.  83,  a)  was  somewhat  thicker 
than  usual,  and  its  nail  was  wanting ;  the  index  finger  was  natnrallj 
formed ;  but  the  middle,  ring,  and  littie  fingers  were  united  together 
by  a  common  membrane  or  ligament,  which  covered  them  down  to 
their  last  phalanges,  and  the  littie  finger  had  no  nail  upon  it   The 

>  Discours  prononc^  a  THospice  de  la  Maternity  1812;  DictioDnairo  det  So.  VUdxMk^ 
torn.  XTL  p.  70,  and  torn.  xxiv.  p.  259. 

•  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  \vr.  p.  38. 
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thumb  of  the  left  hand,  6,  was  also  destitute  of  a  nail ;  and  its  inner 
gui&ce  was  united  to  the  metacarpal  part  of  the  index  finger.  Of 
the  index  and  middle  fingers,  only  the  third  phalanges  were  pre* 


Fig.  34. 


Fig.  33. 


Bent,  and  these  intimately  coalesced  with  one  another.  Small  fleshy 
corpuscles  supplied  the  place  of  the  second  and  third  phalanges. 
The  ring  and  little  fingers  of  this  hand  were  natural.  The  great 
toe  of  the  right  foot  (Fig.  84,  a)  was  short  and  somewhat  deformed 
—one  of  its  phalanges  appearing  to  be  wanting,  and  a  small  but 
deep  cicatrix  occupying  lie  situation  in  which  its  nail  ought  to  have 
been  placed.  The  second  toe  was  also  destitute  of  a  nail,  and  had 
a  kind  of  membranous  cord,  a,  attached  to  its  extremity.  The  re- 
maining three  toes  of  this  foot  were  natural ;  the  internal  malleolus 
was  reddish,  and  not  covered  by  cuticle.  All  the  part  of  the  left 
leg  below  the  gastrocnemii  seemed,  as  it  were,  amputated,  and  to 
have  the  whole  surface  of  the  stump  covered  over  with  newly-formed 
cuticle,  a  small  central  part  only  excepted,  which  was  red  and  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  recent  wound.  In  this  uncicatrized  cen- 
tral part  by  tiie  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  were  visible ;  and  in  the 
space  between  them,  a  dense  fibrous  cord,  e,  of  some  length,  took 
its  origin,  having  attached  to  its  further  or  loose  extremity  a  small 
body,  which,  on  minute  examination,  proved  to  be  the  foot,  of  the 
size  of  that  of  a  foetus  of  the  third  month,  and  with  divisions  on  its 
inferior  edge  representing  the  five  toes.  On  the  superior  part  of  the 
foot  a  minute  cartilaginous-like  corpuscle  was  placed,  as  represented 
in  the  figure  d. 

Case  IL — ^A  case  in  some  points  resembling  that  given  by 
Bchaefier,  has  been  published  by  P.  Zagorsky,  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburgh  for  1884.*  A 

1  Loa  cit.  dth  Series,  vol.  iii.  pp.  8-7. 
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malfoimed  male  fodtus  was  aborted  about  the  fifth  month  of  ut^o- 
geBtation,  by  a  woman  who  had  previously  borne  two  well-formed 
and  healthy  children.  The  head  and  feyce  of  the  fcBtas  w&re  greatly 
disfigured.  The  forehead  and  superior  part  of  the  head  were  occu- 
pied by  two  large,  soft,  reddish,  oblong  tumors,  formed  by  an  expan- 
sion and  protrusion  of  the  meninges,  and  containing  cerebral  sab- 
stance.  The  parietal  bones,  the  squamous  portions  of  the  temporal, 
the  superior  parts  of  the  larger  wings  of  the  sphenoid,  and  of  tbe 
occipital  bones,  were  wanting,  as  well  as  the  common  integmnents 
of  the  calvarium.  The  fiice  was  much  malformed.  The  eyes  were 
separated  to  an  unnatural  distance  fit)m  each  other,  and  the  left  was 
situated  on  a  higher  line  than  the  right.  The  external  parts  of  the 
nose  were  absent,  but  two  foramina  leading  to  the  nasal  passages 
were  situated  high  up  on  the  fS^e.  The  left  cheek  was  larger  and 
more  prominent  than  the  right,  owing  to  its  being  swelled  out  by  a 
duplicature  of  skin  arising  inferiorly  from  the  neck.  The  mouth 
was  large,  and  of  a  very  irregular  shape ;  but  the  tongue,  fiiuces, 
and  larynx  were  naturally  formed.  The  helix  of  the  right  ear  was 
turned  forwards,  and  united  to  the  skin  lying  anterior  to  the  meatus 
auditorius  extemus.  The  external  parts  and  internal  organs  of  tbe 
chest  and  abdomen  were  natural.  The  prepuce  was  large,  but  its 
orifice  small. 

Fig.  35.  Fig.  36. 


Both  the  upper  extremities  were  normally  formed  as  fiur  down  as 
the  hands,  and  the  right  hand  was  natural  in  all  respects,  except  in 
this,-^that  the  internal  edge  of  the  first  or  proximal  phalanx  of  tbe 
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tiramby  was  intimately  united  to  the  corresponding  snr&ce  of  the 
metacarpal  part  of  the  index  finger,  so  that  the  palm  appeared 
broader,  while  the  thumb  seemed  shorter  than  natural,  looking  as 
if  composed  of  one  phalanx  only.  The  left  hand  (Fig.  85)  was 
greatly  mutilated — ^the  thumb  being  present  and  natural,  but  the 
fingers  altogether  wanting.  The  inferior  margin  of  the  hand  was 
occupied  by  two  little,  contiguous,  oblong-roundish  bodies,  repre- 
senting imperfect  fingers,  but  formed  by  productions  of  the  skin 
alone.  In  the  middle  almost  of  the  palm,  two  other  transverse, 
unequally  sized  bodies  were  situated,  united  together  at  their  inter- 
nal margins,  and  connected  also  to  another  smaller  body  which  arose 
at  the  ulnar  side  of  the  palm,  and  had  the  form  of  a  jointed  finger. 
These  three  last  bodies  were,  like  the  two  first,  formed  of  skin  only. 
The  legof  the  right  lower  extremity  (Pig.  86)  was  wanting,  the  thigh 
ending  in  a  kind  of  rounded  and  cicatrized  stump,  and  presenting 
m  the  centre  of  this  stump  a  small,  acuminated,  projecting  point. 
From  this  apex  of  the  stump  was  prolonged  a  slender,  thread-like 
membrane,  strong  in  proportion  to  its  size,  which  ran  nearly  trans- 
vereely  across,  to  below  the  middle  of  the  left  leg,  which  it  encircled 
like  a  tightened  ligature,  constricting  it  so  that  a  circular  depres- 
aon  of  considerable  depth  was  formed  in  the  leg  at  that  p^,  while 
the  portion  of  the  extremity  situated  below  the  ligature  was,  with 
&e  Impended  foot,  rather  tumefied.  From  about  the  middle  of  this 
tmnsrerse,  thread-like  membrane  an  oblong-shaped  body  was  sus- 
pended, which  on  more  minute  examination,  proved  to  be  the  right 
foot,  perfectly  formed,  as  its  general  outline  and  five  toes  demon- 
strated, but  not  larger  in  size  than  the  foot  of  a  foetus  of  the  tenth 
or  twelfth  week.  Besides,  it  was  removed  and  dislocated  laterally, 
as  it  were,  from  its  natural  position,  being  suspended  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  transverse  cord  by  the  heel.  The  other  or  left 
fi)ot  had  the  two  large  toes  wanting,  but  was  less  remarkable  for  its 
defects  of  development,  than  for  the  abnormal  and  inverted  posi- 
tion of  its  surfiice  and  mar^ns,  its  sole  being  turned  upwards,  its 
dorsum  or  instep  downwards,  its  external  margin  inwards,  and  its 
internal  margin  or  edge  being  consequently  placed  on  the  outer 
ride.  Hence  the  three  last  toes  which  were  present,  appeared  to  be 
rituated  on  the  internal  instead  of  the  external  side  of  the  foot,  and 
tiieir  lower  surfaces  were  inverted  upwards.  At  that  margin  of  the 
foot  which  was  situated  internally,  but  was  naturally  the  external, 
a  slender  membrane  was  perceived,  prolonged  from  the  heel  to  the 
little  toe,  and  continuous  above,  on  the  back  part  of  the  leg,  with 
the  transverse  cord  which  passed  to  the  right  thigh.* 

*  This  membrane  and  the  diflferent  parts  of  the  left  hand  are  very  imperfectly  shown  in 
the  accompanying  drawing,  but  they  are  equally  defectively  presented  in  the  original  full 
lengih  view  of  the  fcetos  given  by  Zagorsky. 
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Case  DDL — Beelard,  in  lus  essay  on  Aoephali,  contwied  in  thft 
Bulletin  de  la  Faculty  for  1817,*  incidentally  mentiona  the  ease  <rf 
^^  a  very  deformed  hydrocephalic  foBtus,  horn  in  Paris,  that  had  the 
middle  and  ring  fingers  of  the  right  hand  mnltilated ;  the  middle 
one,  however,  still  heing  kept  attached  to  the  stump  by  means  of  a 
filament  The  legs  were  covered  with  reddish  phlyctense.  The 
left  presented  at  its  superior  part  a  transverse  cut  tluit  penetrated 
down  to  the  hone,  and  resembled  that  which  would  have  been  po- 
duced  by  a  tight  ligature.  The  two  opposite  sides  or  sor&ees  of 
this  indentation  were  both  cicatrized  and  almost  tooching  eadi 
other.  It  is  evident,"  Bedard  adds,  "  that  if  this  foetus  had  re- 
mained in  utero  fox  some  time  longer,  it  would  have  been  bom  with 
an  amputated  and  cicatrized  1^,  the  remains  of  which  might  hare 
been  found  in  the  liquor  amniL" 

Cask  IV.— In  a  dissertation  "TJeber  mangelhafte  Bildung  der 
Extremitaten,"  by  Albert  F.  Veiel,  printed  at  Tubingen  in  1829, 
among  the  list  of  cases  given  of  defective  development  of  the  ex- 
tremities, reference  is  casually  made  to  an  instance  recorded  ia 
Froriep's  ISTotizen,*  of  a  fistus  "whose  left  foot  was  separated  doriag 
pi'egnancy  from  the  leg,  and  the  forefoot  was  bom  by  itself  quite 
healed ;"  {der  linke  Fiiss  wdhtend  der  SehnHmgerfcJufft  eieh  w%  cb^ 
Seine  abld'stey  und  der  VorderfuiefUr  eieh^  beretttgeheUtj  geboren  werd^ 
I  regret  that  I  have  not  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the  volume  i^ 
ferred  to,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  more  particular  detaUs  of  this 
case. 

Casb  V. — ^In  hi^^"  Adversaria  Medico-Practica,"*  Ludwig  has  de- 
scribed and  delineated  a  child  that  was  bom  wanting  a  great  part 
of  the  left  upper  extremity,  but  otherwise  well  formed.  The  arm 
appeared  amputated  about  the  middle  of  the  humerus.  To  the 
rounded  stump  two  soft  papillss  were  aflixed,  consisting  only  of  pro- 
longations of  the  skin,  and  a  little  fitt  One  of  these  papillte  is 
shown  in  the  drawing  given  by  Ludwig,  and  is  represented  as 
having  a  slight  indentation  or  small  cicatrix  on  its  apex.  On  dis- 
secting the  mnltilated  arm,  its  bloodvessels  and  nerves  w«re  found 
to  become  contracted  as  they  approached  its  lower  extremity,  «w 
at  last  were  changed  into  a  kind  of  fibrous  tissue.  The  mnsclee  of 
the  arm  appeared  to  become  degenerated,  like  the  bloodvcsaelB  and 
nerves,  into  a  kind  of  fibrous  or  cellular  stmcture,  as  theyapproad^ 
ed  the  surfiace  of  the  stump.  The  os  humeri  was  natural  at  itB  up- 
per part,  but  below,  it  became  somewhat  broader  and  flatter  than 

'  Loc.  cit  torn.  V.  pp.  513-14.  •  Loc  cit  Bd.  xiL  p.  26. 

•  Loc.  cit  torn,  ii  p.  7ft. 
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nataraly  and  tenninated  in  a  rounded  extremity  with  two  slight  late- 
ral projections  or  tubera,  which  represented  imperfectly,  and  on  a 
Teiy  diminished  scale,  the  condyles  of  this  bone. 

I  have  myself  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  during  the  pre- 
set year,  three  instances  of  amputation  of  the  forearm  in  utero, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Ludwig,  but  the  mutilated  extremity 
at  the  point  of  division  presented,  in  each  of  them,  in  a  much  more 
marked  degree,  the  exact  appearance  of  an  artificial  stump,  having 
&e  usual  depressed  and  puckered  cicatrices  upon  their  surface,  in- 
stead of  the  prominent  and  projecting  ones  met  with  in  this  case.  In 
all  the  three  instances  to  which  I  refer,  no  deformity  whatever  ex- 
isted in  any  part  of  the  body  except  in  the  mutilated  arm  ;  and  the 
fidyeets  of  the  cases  belonged  to  fiimilies,  all  the  other  members  of 
wbieh  were  perfec^y  formed  in  every  respect  The  following  are 
some  d*  the  more  interesting  particulars  relative  to  each  of  these 
three  cases. 

Casi  VL — ^Maiy  K ,  at  Dauffington  near  Queensferry,  a  &t 

and  healthy  child,  now  fourteen  months  old,  was  bom  wanting  the 
light  forearm  and  hand.  The  forearm  is  deficient  from  about  half 
an  inch  below  the  elbow,  the  insertion  of  the  biceps  being  left,  and 
tiie  elbow  joint  perfect,  as  shown  by  the  free  motions  of  the  part 
The  remaining  upper  portion  of  the  forearm  presents  exMtij  the 
appearance  of  a  very  Ml  and  neatly-formed  stump,  the  soft  parts 
affording  a  laige  cushion  which  covers  and  even  overlaps  the  bones 
for  half  an  inch.  The  situation  (^  the  two  bones,  however,  is  still 
well  marked  by  two  deep,  puckered,  converging  cicatrices,  seen  on 
the  lower  sur&ce  of  the  stump,  and  leading  down  at  their  ibices 
to  tiie  divided  ends  of  the  uhia  and  radius.  The  mother  states  that 
the  arm  presented  the  same  appearance  of  perfect  cicatrization  at 
birth. 

Cask  VIL — Maiy  P ,  a  healthy  child  of  between  two  and 

three  years  of  age,  living  at  Ennaird  in  the  neighborhood  of  Falkirk, 
was  bom  wanting  the  right  forearm  from  nearly  the  same  point  as 
in  Case  VI.  The  stump  is  less  full  and  fleshy  than  in  that  case,  and 
lie  divided  ends  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  are  consequently  not 
80  deeply  buried  in  the  soft  parts.  The  truncated  extremity  of  the 
ulna  is  felt  somewhat  enlarged,  and  the  enlargement  seems  more  on 
the  anterior  than  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bone,  so  as  to  afford 
a  useful  fixed  point  for  the  child  in  her  attempts  to  hold  or  move 
any  object  with  the  mutilated  arm,  which  she  is  reported  to  use 
already  with  great  activity.  The  portions  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
nlna  and  radius  that  are  present  seem  not  to  be  united  together  by 
bony  matter,  but  can  be  made  to  move  upon  one  another.    On  the 
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Borfacc  of  the  stump  th^re  is  an  appearance  of  puckered  dcatriecB 
over  the  ends  of  the  two  bones,  one  of  ihem  being  deep  and  de- 
pressed, like  the  usual  sunk  cicatrix  of  the  umbilicus,  bat  less  in  site, 
and  another  much  shallower,  and  containing  in  it  a  very  small  flattidli 
mass,  of  the  consistence  of  cartilage.  From  one  of  tiiese  cicatricei 
a  slight  furrowed  line  runs  forwaj^  for  a  short  distance,  to  wlutt 
almost  appears  to  be  a  third  cicatrix  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  stump.  The  mother  states  that  at  the  time  of  birdi, 
a  part  over  the  ulnar  or  inner  side  of  the  stump  was  for  a  small  extent 
raw  or  uncicatrized,  but  it  skinned  over  in  the  course  o£  a  few  d»y8 
afterwards. 

Case  Viil. — Margaret  F >  Grangemouth,  a  married  womin 

about  forty-two  years  of  age,  and  the  mother  of  three  well-fonned 
children,  two  of  whom  are  at  present  aUve,  wants  the  right  forearm 
and  hand,  from  about  an  inch  ^d  a  half  or  two  inches  below  the 
elbow,  a  deformity  which  has  existed  since  birth.  The  stump  is  not 
very  fleshy,  but  she  uses  it  with  extraordinary  adroitness,  being  able 
to  sew,  wash,  and  perform  every  other  kind  of  ordinary  household 
duty  with  it.  The  portions  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  radius  and 
ulna  which  it  contains,  appear  to  be  firmly  united  together  at  their 
corresponding  surfiwjes  by  bony  matter.  The  surfece  of  the  stamp 
in  respect  to  cicatrices  nearly  resembles,  in  almost  every  partacolar, 
that  of  Mary  P.'s  arm,  only  the  cicatrices  are  not  so  very  deep,  and 
have  more  the  appearance  of  perfectly  natural  skin,  owing  probably 
to  the  more  advanced  age  of  the  person.  Indeed  the  cicatrix  oyer 
the  end  of  the  radius  is  more  distinguished  by  the  natural  sulci  of 
the  skin  at  that  part  all  radiating  from  it,  as  from  a  central  point, 
than  by  any  perceptible  difference  there  in  the  structure  of  the 
cutaneous  texture  itself.  In  the  cicatrix  over  the  site  of  the  ulna, 
there  is  a  small  circumscribed  cartilaginous  thickeniiig.  Mtb.  F. 
is  not  herself  informed  as  to  whether  any  difference  of  appearance 
was  observed  in  the  cicatrices  or  stump  at  the  time  of  birth. 

In  none  of  the  three  cases  which  I  have  just  described,  were  any 
remains  of  the  absent  forearm  or  hand  observed,  and  most  probably 
they  were  not  looked  for  or  ever  suspected  to  exist  among  the 
secundines,  by  the  attendants — a  subject  which  I  shall  again  hare 
occasion  to  revert  to  in  the  course  of  ^e  subsequent  remarks. 

Casb  IX. — ^I  have  had  repeatedly  an  opportunity  of  exanuning 
another  case  of  considerable  deformity  of  the  hand,  which  is  not  im- 
probably referable  to  the  kind  of  congenital  mutilations  now  under 
consideration.  Helen  C  -  ,  a  native  of  Bathgate,  and  now  a  child 
of  between  two  and  three  years  of  age,  was  bom  wanting  entirely 
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the  index  and  middle  fingers  of  the  left  han4*  1^  ^^^  ^  that 
part  of  the  hand  from  which  these  fingers  should  have  projected 
18  smooth,  and  the  extremities  of  their  two  metacarpal  bones  are  felt 
lying  beneath  it,  the  second  being  shorter  than  the  first.  The  ring 
and  little  fingers  of  this  hand  are  yeiy  intimately  coherent  with  each 
other ;  the  thnmb  is  small,  and  has,  opposite  apparently  to  the  situa^ 
lion  of  the  joint  between  its  first  and  second  i^alanges,  a  remarkable 
drcolar  depression  or  indentation  in  it,  of  about  one-third  of  the 
transverse  diameter  of  the  thumb  in  depth.  The  parts  are  alleged 
to  have  presented  exactly  the  same  appearance  in  all  req>ect8  at  birth ; 
and  no  remains  of  the  absent  fingers  were  observed.  The  left  arm 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  right  in  growth,  and  is  now  nearly  an  inch 
shorter  than  it.  The  difierent  parts  of  all  t^e  other  extremities  are 
natoxally  formed. 

Cass  X. — ^In  the  Acta  Academic  Csesaresa,^  an  example  of  mal- 
fbrmation  of  the  hands  is  recorded  by  Aculoth,  which  is  interesting 
from  the  similarity  that  it  bears  to  the  preceding  case.  There  is  no 
particular  description  of  the  parts  given  by  the  reporter ;  but  from 
the  drawing  appended  to  the  brief  notice  of  the  case,  it  appears 
that  the  thumb,  index,  and  little  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  the 
thumb  and  little  finger  of  the  right,  were  normally  and  perfectly 
formed.  The  middle  fingers  of  both  hands  are  altogether  wanting. 
The  left  ring  finger  seems  as  if  deprived  of  its  last  phalanx  and 
nail,  and,  about  the  situation  of  the  joint  between  its  first  and 
second  phalanges,  it  is  almost  completely  divided  by  a  very  deep 
circular  depression ;  so  that  the  body  of  tlie  second  phalanx,  which 
is  of  the  natural  size  and  thickness,  appears  to  be  fixed  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  first  by  a  slender  neck  or  pedicle  of  skin  only.  The  ring 
finger  of  the  right  hand  presents  at  the  same  point  an  equally  deep 
circular  furrow ;  and,  in  addition,  has  what  seems  to  be  a  diminu- 
tive third  phalanx,  unprovided  with  a  nail,  attached  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  second  by  a  similar  slender  pedicle.  In  the  situa- 
tion of  the  right  index  finger  there  is  seen  only  a  small  roundish 
body,  about  the  size  of  this  third  phalanx  of  the  ring  finger, 
and  connected  tp  the  metacarpus  by  a  similar  narrow  neck  or 
isthmus  of  integument. 

In  judging  in  any  doubtful  case  of  deficient  or  deformed  extre- 
mity, whether  the  defect  which  we  observe  be  the  result  of  a  want 
of  tiie  original  development  of  the  absent  parts,  or  the  efiect  of  a 
separation  or  amputation  in  utero  t>f  these  parts  after  they  had  been 
once  actually  formed,  there  are  some  circumstances  which  will  in 
most  instances,  I  believe,  be  found  a  sufficient  guide  to  enable  us 

I  Loadt  loiii.  T.  p.  181. 
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to  come  to  a  Batis&ctory  decision  of  the  question.    When  tiie  mat 
formation  of  the  limb  is  the  result  of  an  arrest  or  deficiency  of  its 
original  development,  it  would  seem  to  be  very  generally  observed, 
that  one  or  more  parts  of  the  pertaining  hand  or  fi>ot,  foreaim  or 
leg — sometimes,  it  is  true,  a  very  small  part  only,  as  portions  of  s 
single  finger  or  toe,  or  some  bones  of  a  carpus  or  taiBUs — are  affizfid 
to  the  extremity  of  the  defective  limbs;  these  more  perq>heral  ptiti 
appearing  very  early  in  the  natural  process  of  the  development  of 
the  extremities,  and  not  unfrequently  being  se^i  to  exist  alone,  is 
those  cases  of  their  arrested  or  deficient  develi^ment,  in  which  no 
other  part  whatever  of  the  limb  is  present,  in  consonance  with  tbe 
law  of  the  development  of  organs  from  their  ciroumfer^ce  to  th«r 
centre,  pointed  out  at  such  length  by  M.  Serras,  but  probably  mA 
by  any  means  so  universally  applicable  as  he  hinaself  seems  to 
believe  it.    In  the  cases,  again,  in  which  the  deformity  of  the  extre- 
mity has  been  produced  by  the  process  of  spontaneous  ampatatioD, 
the  end  of  the  mutilated  limb  will  be  found  to  present  the  appear 
ance  of  a  common  artificial  stump,  in  so  &r  that  the  soft  parts  and 
bone  are  perfect  up  to  the  point  of  separation,  and  have  no  parts  of 
the  limb,  that  are  naturally  situated  anterior  or  distal  to  this  pmnt, 
attached  to  them.    It  is  evident  that  when  the  deformity  is  confined 
to  the  fingers  or  toes  alone  (unless  it  happens  that  the  third  phalanx, 
as  characterized  by  its  nail,  form  the  part  of  the  finger  or  toe  that 
is  present,  and  thus  authorise  us  to  refer  it  to  an  arrest  of  develq>- 
ment),  the  above  criteria  will  not  be  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  difl- 
tinguish  between  malformations  originating  in  that  cause,  and 
mutilations  produced  by  spontaneous  amputation.    In  most  soeb 
cases,  we  must,  I  conceive,  be  chiefly  guided  by  the  appearanccB  of 
the  surfikce  of  the  stump  at  the  time  of  birth,  and  the  &ct  of  tlie 
adjoining  fingers  or  toes  presenting  one  or  more  deep  circular  de- 
pressions, as  indicative  of  the  process  of  separation  going  on  in 
them.    It  is  {principally,  at  least,  from  this  latter  circumstance,  that 
I  have  ventured  to  include  the  ninth  and  tenth  cases  among  those 
of  spontaneous  amputation ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  the  absolute  diminutive  bulk  of  the  whole  left  arm,  and,  I  nwf 

add,  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest  also,  in  the  giriC j  cannot  bat  be 

considered  as  a  strong  argument  in  fitvor  c^  the  deformities  of  her 
hand  depending  in  some  degree  on  a  defective  development 

In  the  three  first  cases  which  I  have  quoted,  and  the  same  remark 
partly  applies  also  to  the  ninth  and  tenth,  the  division  of  the  Unil» 
and  fingers  at  the  strictured  parts,  was  not  so  complete  as  to  have 
produced  their  entire  separation.  The  same  was  the  fiswt  in  regirf 
to  both  the  instances  seen  by  Br.  Montgomery.  In  Mr.  Watkineon^ 
case,  in  one  of  Chaussier's,  and  also,  I  presxmie,*  in  the  instance  in 
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Aoriep's  Kotiseii,  referred  to  by  Yeiel,  the  division  was  oomplete 
gt  ihe  time  of  birth,  mxd  the  amputated  portions  of  limb  were  dis- 
chtq^  along  with  the  fcetos  from  the  nteros.  In  other  examples^ 
as  in  that  ^yen  by  Lndwig,  and  in  the  cases  that  I  have  brought 
fivward  (VLy  VIL,  VULL),  tiie  evidence  of  the  amputation  has  been 
80  fiur  incomplete,  that  the  sqwrated  portions  of  limb  were  not  ob- 
served by  the  attendants ; — a  point  in  the  histoiy  of  all  the  cases  of 
BKotflated  foatal  ^[taremities  that  Haller  could  £bd  on  record  at  the 
lime  at  which  he  wrote,  and  which  he  has  collected  in  his  Elementa 
PhTuologitt,^  that  led  him  entirely  to  reject  the  idea  of  such  defor- 
mities ever  depending  on  spontaneous  amputation  in  utero.  ^No 
tntbor/'  he  observes,'  *^  has  cited  an  instance  in  which  the  amputated 
ba&d,  or  other  limb,  was  found  in  the  membranes,  separated  from 
the  body  of  the  fietus ;  and  yet  in  the  more  advanced  terms  of 
pegnancy  the  icstus  is  of  no  small  size,  and  no  powers  of  nature 
ooidd  annihilate  the  absent  or  separated  portion  of  limb."  ^ith 
Mfer^ce  to  this  remark,  the  two  first  cases  that  I  have  brought 
farward  i^pear  to  be  very  important,  because  the  circumstance  of 
{he  aepanted  part  of  the  limb  being  sometimes  stopped  in  its  develop- 
fient  at  a  comparatively  early  stage  of  intra-uterine  life,  as  seen  in 
the  left  le^  Mid  foot  in  Schaeffi^r's,  and  in  the  right  in  Zagorsky's 
ease,  may  serve  to  explain  how  the  oversight  might  very  easily  be 
Blade.  For  if  the  cord  or  membrane  uniting  tins  undeveloped  part 
of  the  limb  to  its  corresponding  extremity,  should  happen  to  become 
ecaapletely  divided,  either  dimng  the  course  of  pregnancy — ^in  the 
aet  of  parturitiour-or  immediately  after  birth,  it  is  evident  that  on 
account  of  the  arrested  formation  and  minute  size  of  the  part  itself 
it  mi^t  be  difficult  to  detect  it  among  the  secundines  and  dis* 
dmiges,  even  though  it  were  careftilly  looked  for. 

The  cases  described  by  Schaeffer  and  Zagorsky  appear  to  support 
itiOBgly  the  idea  aitertained  by  Dr.  Montgomeiy,  that  the  amputation 
of  the  limbs  of  the  foetus  i%  in  some  if  not  in  all  instances,  the  result 
of  constriction  by  a  cord  or  ligature  thrown  around  the  Umb  at  the 
fmt  of  diqunction ;  and  the  language  which  Beclard  employs  in 
the  desmption  of  his  case  (see  Case  lEL)  would  almost  seem  to 
duyw,  that  he  held  a  somewhat  similar  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
agency  employed  in  the  process  of  s^aration.  And  here  it  may 
not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  how  similar  in  some  respects  the  liga* 
tores  (a  cords  were  in  the  two  cases  referred  to;  for  if  we  suppose, 
what  was  veiy  probably  the  case,  that  in  Bchaeffer's  child  the 
portion  of  cord  attadied  to  the  second  toe  of  the  right  foot  (a,  Fig. 
M)  was  originally  adhering  by  its  loose  extremity  to  the  small 
eminence,  dy  seen  on  the  superior  part  of  the  left  and  undeve- 

I  Loo.  eiL  lom.  viiL  p.  139,]  *  Rnd.  p.  140. 
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loped  foot,  this  1^  foot  would,  before  the  attaehment  was  lace- 
rated, have  exhibited  an  appearance  of  oonneetion  and  sospenmoii, 
analogous  to  that  presented  by  the  right  foot  in  the  monstroos  foetos 
described  by  Zagorsky. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  bands  or  cords  which  constitate  the  c(mi* 
striding  ligatures,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  tbey  are,  u 
Dr.  Montgomery  has  suggested,  formed  of  organized  lymph;  and 
that  this  lymph  has  been  effused  by  inflammatory  action  is,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  in  the  highest  degree  probable.  No  one  would 
now  attribute  such  morbid  bands  or  coids,  if  they  were  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  tbe  cavities  of  the  chest  or  abdom^ 
to  any  other  morbid  action  than  that  of  inflammation;  and  that  the 
cutaneous  texture  of  the  foetus  in  utero  is  liable  to  inflammatiaii 
attended  with  the  effusion  of  organizable  lymph  is  known  from  thed^ 
cumstance  of  different  parts  of  the  surfitce  of  the  foetus  being  occasioii- 
ally  found  adhering,  either  directly,  or  by  the  medium  of  false  mem- 
branes, to  the  amnion  covering  the  placenta,  as  seen  in  a  number 
of  cases  which  I  have  elsewhere  collected,'  to  some  part  of  the  um- 
bilical cord,  as  described  by  Pole,  Meckel,  Yelpeau,  and  others,  or 
to  other  parts  of  its  own  body,  as  observed  in  the  case  mentioned 
by  Morlanne.'  Further,  that  organizable  lymph,  when  eflused  by 
inflammatory  action  between  two  contiguous  parts  of  the  sur&ce  of 
the  foetus,  is  capable  of  being  changed  into  pseudo^nembrsDoas 
bands  or  cords,  similar  to  those  observed  in  Dr.  Montgomery's  first 
case,  and  in  the  cases  described  by  Schaeffer  and  Zagorsky,  appesif 
from  the  circumstance  of  lymph  occasionally  assuming  thii  fonHf 
when  effused  between  the  contiguous  points  of  such  surftces  ai 
have  a  free  motion  on  each  other,  as  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  bands 
of  false  membrane  found  stretched  from  one  point  to  another  of  ^ 
cavities  of  the  pleura,  pericardium,  and  peritoneum.  Besides,  it  has 
been  particularly  notic^  that  in  some  of  those  instances  in  which  one 
or  more  points  of  the  surfiEtce  of  the  foetus  has  been  mori[>idly  united 
to  the  membranes  or  umbilical  cord,  the  eflPused  oiganizable  lymph 
forming  the  band  of  connection  between  the  adherent  parts  has, 
probably  from  the  free  motions  of  these  parts  upon  each  other,  and 
the  consequent  stretching  to  which  the  pseudo-membrane  was  con- 
stantly subjected,  taken  more  or  less  completely  that  form  which 
the  cords  in  the  above  cases  presented.  Thus  Meckel*  mentions  a 
preparation  in  his  possession,  showing,  in  a  foetus  of  the  sixth  month, 
the  dura  mater  protruded  through  an  enlarged  occipital  foramen, 
and  morbidly  united  to  the  umbilical  cord  through  the  medium  of 

>  Essay  oo  Diseases  of  the  Placenta,  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Joarn.  April,  I836r  ^ 
S07.    See  also  a  future  page. 

*  Gardien,  TraitA  des  Acooachemens,  torn.  ii.  p.  173. 

*  Handbuch  der  Pathologisohen  Anatoiniei  Bd.  iL  a.  138. 
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a  strong  thread  {starker  FaderC)  of  membrane,  six  inches  in  length. 
Snrit*  has  described  and  represented  a  variously  malformed  foetus 
of  the  goat,  which  had  been  adherent  at  different  points  of  its  suf> 
&ce  to  the  amnios.  One  of  the  bands  of  adhesion,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  is  represented  as  arising  from  the  upper  lip, 
and  has  exactly  the  appearance  of  a  cord  or  thread  in  its  middle 
portion,  and  a  more  dilated  and  membranous  form  at  either  extre- 
mity. 

hi  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  diseased 
eonditions  to  which  the  foetus  is  subject,  it  would  be  difficult,  or 
indeed  altogether  impossible,  to  determine  what  may  constitute 
the  active  or  exciting  cause  of  the  apparently  local  inflammation 
which  gives  rise  to  the  exudation  of  that  organizable  lymph  that 
constitutes  the  constricting  pseudo-membranous  cords,  in  such 
cases  as  those  under  consideration ;  but  there  are  some  fitcte  con- 
nected with  the  seat  of  the  adhesions,  or  origin  of  the  cords^ 
that  may  ultimately  lead  to  some  knowledge  on  this  point,  and 
which  seem,  at  least  in  the  mean  time,  not  unworthy  of  being 
particnlarized.  In  the  upper  extremities,  the  root  of  the  fingers,  or 
middle  of  the  hand,  appears  to  form  a  very  frequent  locality  for  the 
Beat  and  effects,  if  not  for  the  origin,  of  the  inflammatory  action 
which  gives  rise  to  the  constricting  bands  of  false  membrane.  Thus 
m  Dr.  Montgomery's  first  case,  the  threads  of  lymph,  were  placed 
aB  a  complete  ligature  round  the  middle  of  each  hand,  causing  a 
distinct  depression  in  the  constricted  part ;  in  Zagorsky's  case,  all 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  were  amputated  at  their  roots,  and  the 
inside  of  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  was  partially  adhering  to 
the  side  of  the  palm ;  in  Schaeffer's  child,  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand 
was  united  in  the  same  manner  to  the  metacarpal  part  of  the  index 
finger,  and  the  two  last  phalanges  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers 
were  wanting,  while  the  middle,  ring,  and  little  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  were  held  together  by  a  common  membrane ;  in  the  girl 
C (Case  IX.),  the  ring  and  little  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  co- 
herent, while  the  index  and  middle  fingers  are  separated  from  their 
Toots,  and  the  thumb  as  its  second  joint  has  a  circular  indentation  in 
it,  which  existed  at  birth,  and  was  not  improbably  formed  by  the 
constriction  of  the  ligature  that  had  separated  the  two  last  mentioned 
fingers.  In  Beclai^'s  hydrocephalic  foetus,  the  right  ring  finger 
was  wanting,  and  the  middle  one  nearly  separated  by  a  deep  circular 
depression ;  and  lastly,  in  Aculoth's  case,  the  ring  fingers  of  both 
hands  were  very  deeply  divided  with  similar  circular  depressions  or 
furrows,  the  two  middle  fingers  were  entirely  wanting,  and  the  right 
index  finger  nearly  so. 

The  upper  third  of  the  forearm  has  now  formed  the  seat  of  the 

'  Lebrbneh  d«r  PMboL  Anat  der  Haot^ugethiere,  Bd.  ii.  t.  133,-  and  Tab.  tu.  Fig.  1. 
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amputation  in  five  cases,  viz.,  in  two  of  Chaossier's,  and  in  tloeeof 
the  instances  (Cases  VI.,  Vll.,  and  ViLL)  wUch  I  have  met  witL 
While  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  seems  to  have  been  the  most  fre- 
quent point  for  its  occurrence  in  the  lower  extremitiee,  it  having 
now  been  observed  in  this  situation  in  Dr.  Montgomery's  two  caseip 
in  Mr.  Watkinson's,  in  Schaeffer's,  and  in  the  left  1^  of  the  moii* 
ster  described  by  Zagorsky.  In  the  instance  mentioned  by  Be* 
clard,  the  seat  of  stricture  was  at  the  upper  part  of  the  leg ;  in  the 
right  lower  extremity  in  Zagorsky's  case,  it  was  above  the  knee; 
and  in  Ludwig's  and  one  of  Chaussier's  cases,  the  amputation  had 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  humerus. 

Allowing  what  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe,  tbat  tbe 
pseudo-membranous  threads  or  bands  found  at  the  seat  of  sepamtioi 
or  amputation  of  the  foetal  limbs,  form  the  active  physical  agmti 
employed  by  nature  in  the  production  of  this  effect ;  it  may  still  be 
allowed  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  should  produce  such  a  strong 
constriction,  and  consequent  atrophy,  of  the  member  at  the  point  of 
ligature,  as  leads  not  only  to  the  partial  but  even  to  the  entire  die- 
junction  of  the  limb  at  tbat  point.    With  reference  to  this  salgect^ 
it  is  necessary  to  recollect,  how  readily  the  atrophy  or  int^stitiil 
absorption  of  any  living  texture  is  produced  by  the  application  to  it 
of  a  continuous  and  strong  pressure.    Besides,  in  the  earlier  months 
in  particular,  of  intra-uterine  life,  the  limbs  of  the  foetus  are  eo 
slender,  and  their  component  tissues  so  soft,  as  to  afford  great  fib^ 
ties  for  the  disjunctive  action  of  the  constricting  pseudo-menihraoe. 
We  must  ftirther  remember  that,  supposing  the  organisable  lympliy 
forming  one  of  these  constricting  fiJse  membranes  or  bands,  to  be 
once  effused,  so  as  to  have  its  two  extremities  attached  to  two  parti 
of  the  body,  more  or  less  distant  fix>m  each  other,  as  to  the  parti  of 
two  limbs,  it  is  evident  that  the  texture  of  the  pseudo-m^nbraoe 
must  itself  soon  become  stretched,  and  at  the  same  time  compMi 
more  or  less  forcibly  those  parts  or  surfisu^es  of  the  foetus  over  or 
around  which  it  may  happen  to  pass,  in  proportion  aa  the  twopoiat* 
of  the  body  forming  its  origin  and  insertion  become  gradually  laort 
and  more  separated  fix)m  each  other,  in  the  regular  progress  of  de* 
velopment    The  sudden  movements  also  of  the  foetus,  in  the  bttff 
months  of  pregnancy,  may  contribute  in  some  degree  to  the  «a»a 
effect^    This  stretching  of  the  cord  of  pseudo-memlntne  is  a^ 

*  h  it  cnrioas,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  far  as  regards  the  mechanism  of  die  pioc«*i«* 
tmimportant,  to  oonnect  oar  knowledge  of  the  method  emplof  ed  bjr  natoro  (br  4m  sspfiia*' 
of  the  Umbsof  the  fostus,  with  the  mode  of  amputation  withoot  bloodsbed,  ptaariisd  io  tkf 
Iharteenth  centnrj  bj  Ouj  de  Chaaliac,  bj  appljring  to  the  j(»Dt  situated  nfonvaao^^*^ 
above  the  seat  of  disease,  a  ligamre  so  tight  as  ultimately  to  cause  all  the  portioo  oflaab» 
low  the  point  of  constriction  to  drop  off.  The  same  method  of  ampntatSon  was  sgtiB  *»wj 
Wider  the  notice  of  German  surgeons,  towards  the  end  of  the  iMt  oeMuy,  bf  Wwb***  ''^ 
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only  capable  of  producing  a  constriction ;  but  also  in  some  eircunb- 
staDces  an  elongation  of  the  limb ;  as  seen  in  Schaeffer's  case  (Fig. 
84,  e).  Upon  the  right  foot  of  the  foetus  described  by  Zagorsky,  an 
bteresting  effect  has  been  produced  apparently  by  this  same  cause. 
The  pseudo-membrane  attached  to  it  seems  to  have  been  originally 
affixed  along  the  inner  side  of  the  heel,  and  is  stated  to  have  stretched 
from  thence  as  far  forward  as  the  little  toe.  In  its  course  to  the 
opposite  extremity  it  had  passed  round  the  outer  and  acrossthe  fore 
part  of  the  leg ;  and  when  stretched,  had,  in  consequence  of  its  con- 
nections and  course,  produced  the  effect  of  turning  the  included 
portion  of  leg  and  foot  half  round  upon  its  axis,  so  as  to  bring  the 
inner  ankle  to  the  situation  of  the  outer,  and  to  invert  the  surfaces  of 
ti)e  foot  in  the  manner  before  mentioned.  (See  Case  IL  and  Fig. 
86.)  Both  in  the  child  described  by  Mr.  Wa&inson,  and  in  Dr. 
Montgomery's  second  case,  the  foot  which  was  not  the  seat  of  the 
amputating  process  was  turned  partially  inwards. 

The  sketch  given  in  Fig.  86  of  the  left;  leg  in  Zagorsky's  case, 
may  serve  also  to  illustrate  a  remaric  make  by  Dr.  Montgomery,  as  to 
how  it  happens  that  in  cases  of  amputation  of  the  foetal  limbs,  the 
snr&ce  of  the  stump,  and  even  of  the  amputated  portion  of  tiie  ex^- 
tremity,  seem  nearly  or  entirely  cicatrized ;  for,  it  is  evident,  that  by 
Ae  constricting  ligature  gradually  carrying  in  before  it,  at  the 
point  where  it  encircles  or  compresses  the  limb,  a  duplicature 
or  process  of  the  cutaneous  texture,  and  fix)m  this  texture  constitut- 
ing (as  it  certainly  appears  to  do)  one  of  the  last  tiiat  is  removed  by 
il^  disjunctive  atrophy,  both  sides  of  the  deep  indentation  or  ftirrow, 
formed  at  the  seat  of  constriction,  must  be  found  regularly  covered 
over  by  the  elongated  and  depressed  integuments  as  far  almost,  in 
most  cases,  as  Ihe  bone  itself;  and  even  the  small  portion  of  the 
itomp  which  is  left  raw  by  the  division  of  the  last  parts,  may  be  ob- 
Mvcd  in  some  instances  invested  with  a  true  cicatrix  at  tiie  time 
of  birth ;  provided  the  separation  of  the  limb  has  taken  place  at  such 
a  period  before  the  expulsion  of  the  child  from  the  uterus,  as  to 
aUow  of  this  cicatrization  being  completed. 

The  view  that  has  been  taken  of  t^e  disjunctive  action  which  we 
bave  attributed  in  the  preceding  remarks  to  the  forcible  and  gradu- 
ally increasing  constriction  of  the  bands  of  pseudo-membrane  upon 
fte  foetal  limbs,  seems  confirmed,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  by 
what  is  occasionally  observed  to  occur  when  the  same  kind  of  con- 

^qnet,  and  recommended  by  the  latter  as  more  particularly  adapted  to  the  case  of  Smm- 
^■Kied  and  timid  sutjects. — (See  Sprengers  Histoire  de  la  MMecine,  torn.  vii.  pp.  313  and 
^)  Cooper's  Dictionary  of  Surgery.)  IXiring  last  year,  in  the  experimental  rooms  of  M. 
^QMtt  at  Paris,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  M.  Mayor,  the  distinguished  surgeon  of 
UuiaDQe,  attempt  to  cut  off  the  limbs  of  dogs  by  forcibly  tightening  around  them  a  ciicnlar 
**«*>»w  of  strong  wire. 
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striction  is  exercised  upon  any  part  of  the  fcetos  by  the  UmHHed 
Cord.    From  the  facili^  with  which  the  smooth  sm&ce  of  the  o(»d 
moves  over  that  of  the  fcetus,  it  is  of  extremely  rare  occurrence  thai 
the  convolutions  of  the  former  around  the  neck,  body,  and  extremis 
ties  of  the  latter,  ever  come  to  act  as  a  constricting  or  compressing 
agent  upon  the  parts  over  which  they  pass,  although  such  an  eflket 
has  been  occasionally  observed,  whUe  the  sur&ce  of  the  cord  stiU 
remained  healthy,  when  its  coils  have  accidentally  become  so  very 
firmly  entangled  and  knotted  with  one  another,  or  with  the  fcetal 
limbs,  as  to  prevent  its  own  motions,  as  seen  in  a  remarkable  case 
represented  and  described  by  Van  de  Laar,*  in  which  the  arms  of 
an  aborted  foetus  were  curiously  displaced  and   distorted,  from 
having  been  thrown  transversely  across  the  back  and  twisted  in  that 
position,  by  some  duplicatures  of  the  navel-string.    When  the  smv 
fi^e  of  the  cord,  however,  becomes,  as  occasionally  occurs,  morbidlj 
adherent  at  some  point  to  the  sur£EU^  of  the  foetus,  the  state  <^ 
matters  is  necessarily  much  changed ;  the  portion  of  cord  between 
the  umbilicus  and  point  of  adhesion  is,  as  it  were,  fixed,  and  the 
parts  which  it  happens  to  be  stretched  over  and  encircle  in  iti 
course  are  liable  to  become  compressed  and  constricted  by  it,  daring 
the  progress  of  the  natural  enlargement  of  the  body,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  have  already  seen  them  to  be  by  the  ligatures  or 
bands  of  pseudo-membrane.    Thus  MeckeP  mentions  the  case  of  an 
aborted  foetus  of  the  third  month,  whose  umbilical  cord,  after  being 
imbedded  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  in  the  parts  of  the  right  sca- 
pular region,  stretched  from  thence  downwaj*ds  to  the  right  thigk 
and  leg,  to  which  it  was  intimately  united  by  morbid  adhesions. 
Wrisberg*  has  delineated,  and  very  minutely  described,  a  case  which 
is  still  more  in  point,  in  reference  to  the  present  subject.    In  a  de- 
formed foetus  of  the  fourth  month,  the  umbilical  cord,  on  leaving 
the  abdomen,  ran  first  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  around  the  back 
of  the  neck,  and  then  came  to  encircle  completely  the  right  upper 
extremity  immediately  below  the  shoulder.    To  all  these  different 
parts  it  was  morbidly  adherent,  and  at  the  point  where  it  encircled 
the  right  arm,  it  imbedded  itself  deeply  in  the  subjacent  soft  parts 
{eames  9ubjacente9  valde  stringit).    In  its  subsequent  course  the  cord, 
after  running  again  over  the  left  shoulder,  returned  a  second  time 
to  the  right  arm,  and  crossed  over  it  above  the  elbow,  impressing 
another  furrow  or  indentation  upon  it  at  the  point  of  contact    In 
this  case  we  have  an  example  of  the  process  which  produces  the 
spontaneous  amputation  of  the  limbs  of  the  foetus,  going  on  at  two 

'  Observationes  Obttetrico-MedicsB,  p.  41,  and  Tab.  il 

■  Patbologischen  Anatomiei  Bd.  ii.  s.  137. 

*  Sandifort's  Thesaurus,  torn.  iii.  p.  235,  Tab.  u.  fig.  5. 
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dififorent  points  in  the  same  arm,  and  it  differs  fix>m  Hie  instances 
previously  detailed  in  this  respect  only,  that  the  constricting  and 
dividing  agent  was  not,  as  in  them,  a  band  of  &lse  membrane,  bat 
a  portion  of  the  umbilical  cord. 

At  one  time  I  was  inclined  to  believe  that  spontaneous  amputa- 
tion of  the  limbs  of  the  foetus  mi^t  be  occasionally  produced  in 
another  mode,  namely,  by  previous  Fracture  of  the  bone ;  and  this 
q^inion  was  suggested  by  the  following  case.    In  1834,  a  boy,  at 
that  time  seven  years  of  age,  was  exhibited  in  Edinburgh,  wanting 
both  arms  and  hands.    From  the  right  shoulder,  one  finger,  con- 
tatning  four  phalanges,  and  from  the  left  two  other  shorter  fingers 
protruded.    The  two  fingers  attached  to  the  left  shoulder  were  situ- 
ated vertically  over  one  another,  and  the  in£Brior  presented  at  one 
pointin  the  course  of  its  first  or  proximal  phalanx,  a  great  and  sudden 
narrowing  or  contraction.    On  making  some  further  inquiries,  it 
appeared  that  this  last  finger  had  been  fi*actured  some  years  before 
by  a  fitll,  and  had  gradually  from  that  time  become  more  and 
more  atrophied  at  the  fractured  part,  so  much  so,  that  if  the  same 
pocess  continued  much  longer,  it  seemed  not  improbable  that  the 
pedicle  or  neck  of  integuments  attaching  the  finger,  might  ulti- 
mately come  to  be  completely  divided,  and  consequently  all  the 
portion  of  the  member  anterior  to  it  be  allowed  to  drop  off.    The 
eirenmstances  of  this  case  readily  suggested  the  idea  that  the  similar 
constricted  appearance,  and  occasionid  complete  amputation,  of  the 
limbs  of  the  foetus,  might  possibly  in  some  instances  originate  in 
the  same  cause.    We  know  from  various  accurately  recorded  in- 
stances, that  fractures  do  occur  in  the  bones  of  the  foetus  in  utero, 
as  an  effect  of  physical  injury,  and  also  spontaneously,  if  we  may 
troBt  to  the  cases  observed  by  Chaussier  and  Baudelocque,  and  it 
seems  possible,  at  least,  that  under  some  circumstances  this  fracture 
may  be  attended  with  such  lesions  of  the  surrounding  soft  tissues, 
as  may  give  rise  to  a  kind  of  diqunctive  atrophy  or  absorption  simi- 
lar in  its  nature  and  effects  to  that  which  had  occurred  in  the  finger 
of  the  boy,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  textures  of  the  foetal  limb,  still  more 
active  and  speedy  in  its  operation.    At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  in  none  of  the  instances  hitherto  recorded  of  fractures 
of  the  bones  of  the  foetal  limbs,  does  such  an  atrophy  of  the  sur- 
romiding  soft  parts  appear  to  have  been  observed,  if  we  may  not  be 
allowed  to  except  the  case  given  by  Amand,  who  found  in  a  foetus 
of  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  thigh,  and  leg 
separated  and  mobile,  as  if  they  had  been  fractured  by  design,  and 
the  parts  seemingly  held  attached  by  the  medium  of  the  integuments 
only.* 

'  Noavelles  ObserTatioDfl  tur  la  Pratique  des  AccoucbemeDs,  p.  92,  obs.  viii. 
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In  his  fiist  oommimicationy^  Br,  Montgomery  bflB  raferred  to  a  pi^ 
sage  in  Haller's  Elementa  Physiologies^'  in  which  that  aotfaor  cssnaDy 
allades  to  some  expressions  of  S^oedefer,  in  sneh  a  way  as  led  Dr. 
Montgomery  to  suppose,  that  this  last  writer  might  have  described 
the  compression  of  the,limbs  of  the  foetos  by  cords  of  orgaidzed 
lymph.  Having  access  to  the  work  of  Boed^rw  referred  toby  HaDer, 
I  beg  to  subjoin  the  passage  alluded  to,  onfy  remarkiiig  tiiat  die 
language  of  the  author  is  not  so  definite  as  to  leave  tlie  matter  en- 
tirely without  doubt  It  is  contained  in  an  essay,  ^^  IH  vi  Imtigmh 
tioni9  m  Fcetum  negcAdJ'*  After  speaking  of  the  supposed  resem- 
blance of  certain  deformed  hmnan  fetuses  to  apes,  he  observes,  that 
the  comparison  is  not  so  fiur  fetdbed,  for  ^femora  abdommi  apfVca^ 
ftir,  reJUetmitmrcrwriiyadfaeitmerigym^^  ^ 

^irem  in  9fyruetwram  carpu$euU  Ugammiila  ttriotiara  noUm^  mrtu9qm 


Since  the  first  publication  of  the  preceding  essay,  in  1886^  Am$ 
have  been  many  additions  to  the  literature  of  spontaneons  ampola* 
lion,  and  various  instances  of  the  three  preceding  modea  of  its  pio- 
duction  adduced.  1.  Cases  in  which  the  umbilical  cord  aoted,  as  sn^ 
ge6ted,as  the  amputating  agent,  have  been  reccnded  by  Drs-Montgi^ 
meiy,  Bchwabe,  Buchanan,  &c.  2.  Instances  in  whi(^  bands  of  ooi^ 
gulable  lymph  formed  the  constricting  agents,  have  been  pobbahed  hf 
Smith,  I^ettekoven,  Dubois,  and  others ;  some  yean  ago,  I  showed 
a  recent  example  of  this  kind  to  the  Obstetric  Sodeiy.^  &  Maria 
has  lately  described  and  figured  a  case,  proving  the  tratii  of  tfas 
suggestion  offered  above,  that  spontaneous  amputation  may  som^ 
times  originate  in  fracture  and  iigury  of  the  extremity  of  the  fiatoa 
In  his  case,  tiie  mother  had  &llen  from  a  ladder  eight  weeks  befine 
deliveiy,  and  the  child  was  bom  with  the  left  arm  amputated  near 
the  shoulder,  and  the  wound  still  not  entirely  dosed.  The  seps^ 
rated,  but  iiearly  fuUndaed  arm  was  expelled  with  the  jdacttita. 


ON  THE  RUDIMENTARY  REPRODUCTION  OF 
EXTREMITIES 

AFTBE  THBIB  SPONTANEOUS  AMPUTATION- 

On  the  stumps  of  limbs  that  have  seemingly  undergone  an  eariy 
spontaneous  amputation  in  utero,  there  is  often  seen  a  species  of 
anormal  structure,  which  has  not  yet,  so  &r  as  I  am  aware,  been 
described  in  any  existing  work  on  the  subject  of  monstrosities.   I 

I  Dablin  Joorn.  of  Medkml  Sdenoe,  foL  L  p.  143. 

*  Loo.  cit  torn.  yiii.  p.  13d.  *  Opntcak  Medioa,  p.  130. 
«  8e«  detiili  regarding  diit  omo  in  Monthly  Journal  tat  1848,  p.  891. 

•  8m  Monthly  Joamal  tat  Jnlr,  1841,  p.  637,  mad  Sot  June,  1848,  p.  801,  In. 
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•Slide  to  the  appearance  ob  the  end  of  many  such  stumps  of  a  pro- 
jecting mass  or  nodule,  varying  in  size  from  a  small  cutaneous 
lidge  to  ihe  bulk  of  a  walnut,  and  having  protruding  from  its  sur- 
&oe  one,  two,  or  more,  still  smidler  fleshy  divisions  or  projections, 
wfaidi  are  provided  at  tiieir  extreme  points  with  nails. 

This  variety  of  anormal  structure  is  by  no  means  rare..  Several 
yesrs  ago,  when  searching  for  instances  of  it,  I  found  five  or  six 
liTing  examples  in  Edinburgh  and  its  neighborhood ;  and  I  have 
seal  some,  and  heard  of  many  more,  living  in  difibrent  parts  of 
Beotiand  and  England.  It  is  interesting,  however,  not  so  much 
from  the  frequenqr  with  which  it  is  met  with,  as  from  the  nature  of 
the  anormal  stnietnre  itself  consisting,  as  I  believe  it  does,  of  a  ten- 
dency in  the  human  subject  to  the  reproduction  of  a  lost  extremity. 

As  a  general  law,  the  power  of  repairing  and  reproducing  lost  parts 
decreases  as  we  ascend  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  parts  of  the 
animal  scale.  In  the  lowest  and  simplest  forms  of  animal  life,  as  in 
polyps,  not  only  are  separated  parts  or  segments  rapidly  restored 
but  the  separated  segments  themselves  sometimes  become  de- 
veloped into  whole  and  perfect  individuals.  A  hydra  was  cut  at 
diffident  times  into  various  portions  by  Trembley,  and  fifty  separate 
individuals  of  the  species  were  developed  from  the  segments  of  one. 
JohxMtone  and  Buges  have  shown  that  animals  with  much  higher 
eiganixation — namely,  the  Planarise— could  in  the  same  way  be 
ttoltiplied  by  artificial  subdivision ;  and  Lyonnet  and  Bonnet  found 
the  same  true  of  the  Kais.  As  we  ascend  upwards  in  the  scale  of 
life,  all  power  of  self<levelopment  in  separated  parts  or  segments 
diM^ypears,  but  the  power  of  regenerating  these  lost  parts  or  seg- 
ments is  retained  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  the  general  body  of 
the  animal.  When  the  arms  or  rays  of  a  Star-fish  are  broken  off 
trtifieially,  or  when  they  are  thrown  ofEf  as  they  sometimes  are,  in 
die  Lingthom  or  Luidia,  &c.,  by  a  true  *^  spontaneous  amputation^ 
on  the  part  of  the  animal,  the  lost  arms  are  betimes  entirely  restored. 
In  the  Crustacea  a  separated  or  amputated  limb  is  also  rapidly  reno*- 
vtted.  The  head  or  anterior  rings  of  the  earth-worm  and  other 
Annelida  are  generally  regenerated  alter  their  decapitation ;  and  the 
power  of  reproduction  is  still  so  great  in  the  Mollusca,  that  the 
mail,  according  to  Schweigger,  has  sometimes  its  head  and  antennas 
leetored  after  ^ey  are  removed  by  amputation,  provided  the  cephalic 
ganglion  lying  above  the  (esophagus  be  left  unii\]ured.  In  the  lower 
divisions  of  the  Yertebrata  we  have  the  salamander  still  capable  of 
reproducing  an  entire  leg  or  tail,  or  even  of  forming  a  new  under 
jaw;  and  the  triton  can  regenerate,  as  in  Blumenbach's  experiment, 
a  complete  and  perfect  eye.  But  in  the  higher  and  warm-blooded 
Totebrata  this  power  of  repairing  and  restoring  lost  compound 
parts  and  organs  seems  totally  or  aLcoost  entirely  wanting.    In  man 
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not  only  are  complex  individual  parts,  howerer  small,  genoaHgr 
held  incapable  of  restoration,  but  portions  of  the  higher  indiyidnal 
tissues  even,  as  mucous  membrane,  muscle,  &c.,  when  cot,  removed, 
or  destroyed,  are  not  usually  regenerated  in  their  entire  organim- 
tion.  To  this  general  law,  however,  there  are  the  following  ezcq[h 
tions  in  the  human  subject 

1st*  When  the  part  removed  is  primitively  of  a  lower  type  of  o^ 
ganization  than  that  of  the  general  body,  restoration  somrtimei 
occurs.  Thus,  in  a  case  of  a  child  bom  with  an  additional  thumbs 
or  with  a  thumb  double  from  the  first  joint,  the  outer  or  snudkr 
one  was  amputated  by  Mr.  White  of  Manchester.  It  grew  again, 
and  along  with  it  the  nail.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Bromfield  of  London 
a  second  time  carefully  removed  this  superadded  portion  of  thunik^ 
and  turned  the  ball  of  it  fairly  out  of  the  socket  ^^  Notwithstanding 
this,"  adds  Mr.  White,  ^^  it  grew  again,  and  a  fresh  nail  was  formed*^ 

2d.  In  those  animab  that  possess  in  the  most  marked  degree,  Hit 
power  of  readily  regenerating  lost  compound  parts,  this  power  reddsi 
specially  in  the  extreme  points  of  the  body,  as  the  tail  and  limbi. 
In  the  human  subject  we  sometimes  find  instances  of  am^peannce 
of  permanence  of  the  same  power  in  the  extreme  parts,  as  the  fin^ 
gers  and  toes.  I  have  seen  a  distinct  but  imperfect  nail  grow  oo 
the  end  of  the  second  phalanx  of  the  finger,  after  the  complete  aair 
putation  of  the  first  phalanx*  Similar  instances  of  nails,  and  cons^ 
quently  of  the  matrices  of  these  nails,  becoming  regenerated  on  ^ 
tips  of  fingers  amputated  through  their  first  joint,  have  been  recordad 
by  Corvisart,  Ansiaux,  Blumenbach,  and  others. 

Sdly.  When,  in  the  human  subject,  the  removal  of  a  componnd 
part — such  as  a  portion  of  an  extremity — is  effBcted  in  early  fotd 
life,  and  consequently  at  a  time  when  the  physiological  powtfs  of 
the  young  human  being  are  more  assimilated  to  the  reparative  and 
other  powers  of  animals  of  a  lower  type  in  the  animal  scale— tltf 
lost  part  seems  capable  of  at  least  a  partial  and  rudimentaiy  restoia^ 
tion.  In  the  animal  kingdom  generally,  we  find  the  power  ot  re- 
generation greater  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  d^ree  of  developmoit 
or  age  of  the  individual.  The  more  perfect  hexapod  insects  nerv 
reproduce  a  lost  limb;  but  in  the  larvae  of  these  same  insects,  Umte 
and  antennsB  are  restored  after  their  removaL  The  experimenti  ct 
Heineken  show  that  the  Arachnida,  in  the  same  way,  lose  the  pro» 
perty  of  regener&ting  their  legs  after  they  have  ceased  to  change  theff 
skin,  and  have  reached  their  full  or  adult  development  It  ii  onlj 
in  the  young  frog  that  reproduction  of  a  limb  occurs ;  and  Sptlbo* 
zani  found  that  the  rapidity  with  which  the  tul  of  the  tadpole  tnd 
the  limbs  of  the  salamander  are  regenerated,  was  always  in  an  invene 
ratio  to  the  age  of  the  animal.    So,  while  in  the  human  sul:9eciafter 

^  Regemntkm  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Subilaiioat,  p.  16. 
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Inriih  we  never  see  any  trace  of  the  reproduction  of  a  limb  after  am- 
putation, we  have  the  contrary,  as  I  believe,  evidence  of  the  possi- 
bility of  their  rudimentaiy  regeneration  in  the  appearances  some- 
times seen  on  the  ends  of  stumps  resulting  fcom  spontaneous  ampu- 
tation in  early  foetal  or  embryonic  life. 

In  most  of  the  cases  in  which  I  have  observed  this  appearance  of 
a  rudimentary  reparation  of  an  extremity,  the  spontaneous  amputa- 
tion had  occurred  in  the  upper  half  of  the  forearm ;  and  tlie  general 
resemblance  of  these  cases  to  each  other  is  very  remarkable.  Usually 
the  rounded  end  of  the  limb  has  exactly  the  appearance  of  a  stump 
after  amputation,  and  is  well  covered  with  soft  parts.  Two  points 
of  the  skin,  or  rather  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  are  found  adherent 
to  the  ends  of  the  ulna  and  radius,  and  present  a  depressed  or  um- 
bilicated  form,  particularly  when  tiie  forearm  is  flexed  and  moved, 
and  the  fissures  of  the  skin  run  in  converging  lines  to  these  two 
points  as  centres.    Midway 


^^-r^> 


and  a  little  in  front  of  these 
two  points,  the  rudiment  of 
Ae  r^nerated  extremity 
iB  situated  in  the  form  of  a 
raised  cutaneous  fold  or 
fleshy  mass  or  tubercle,  and 
havmg  on  its  sur&ce  one, 
two,  or  more,  smaller  pro- 
jections, or  nodules,  fur- 
nished with  minute  nails. 
In  the  instance  given  for 
illastration  in  the  accompa- 
nying woodcut  (Fig.  87)  from  a  young  woman  of  eighteen  years  of 
age,  four  such  imperfect  fingers  are  seen,  two  of  them  tipped  with 
niuk  In  this,  as  in  most  oiheT  cases,  the  left  arm  is  the  seat  of  the 
mnlilation,  but  I  have  seen  the  right  similarly  affected. 

The  woodcut  (Fig.  88)  repre- 
sents the  stump  of  theleftforearm 
of  a  foetus  of  the  seventh  month, 
preserved  in  the  Obstetric  Mu- 
seum of  the  University  of  Edin- 
hntgh.  There  are  five  small 
rudimentary  fingers  tipped  with 
nunnte  nails  in  the  usual  position 
on  the  end  of  the  stump.  But  the 
case  is  principally  remarkable  for 
the  circumstance,  that  the  cicatri- 
zadoQ  over  tlie  ends  of  the  ulna 
snd  radius  is  not  complete.    There  is  an  aperture  at 


the  end  of 
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fhe  radins  through  which  the  end  of  the  hone  can  be  felt  whet 
the  point  of  a  pin  is  passed  through  it.  The  nlna  projeelB  to  flie 
cutaneous  surfistee  of  the  stump,  and  has  a  small  wound  or  eirde 
of  uncovered  granulations  still  around  it;  or,  in  other  wovds,  die 
cicatrix  of  the  stump  is  as  yet  incomplete^  exactly  as  in  Sehaeflhi'i 
case  already  figured,  p.  828. 


INTRA-UTEEINE  CUTANEOUS  DISEASE. 

ICHTHYOSIS. 

(From  London  and  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Aug.  1843,  p.  607.) 

In  1848  I  had  the  pleasure  of  communicating  to  the  Monftlf 
Journal  of  Medical  Science,  a  remarkahle  ^^  Case  of  Thickening 
and  Deep  Fissures  of  the  Skin  in  an  In&nt  at  hirth,"  which  hid 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  my  friend  Dr.  Eeiller.  At  Dr.  Eeiller^s 
suggestion  I  added  at  the  same  time  to  his  communication,  some 
short  notes  of  a  few  similar  instances  of  this  curious  and  rare  fonn 
of  intra-uterine  disease. 

The  following  are  the  principal  points  regarding  the  first  of  these 
cases,  or  that  observed  by  Dr.  Eeiller: 

Casb  I. — ^The  mother  during  her  fourth  pregnanqr  soflbred  modi 
from  acute  paroxysms  of  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  particularly  in  tiie 
left  iliac  region.  Labor,  however,  did  not  appear  to  come  on  tiO 
the  full  time.  In  describing  the  results  I  shall  borrow  Dr.  EeiOer's 
own  words :  "  On  rupturing,"  he  observes,  "  the  protruding  mem- 
branes, and  bringing  my  fingers  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
presenting  structure,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  relative  position,  I  was 
not  a  littie  astonished  to  find  that  instead 
^J?L^  of  the  smooth,  soft,  yielding  scalp,  a  rough, 

hard,  and  irregularly  fissured  sur&ce  pre- 
sented itself  (Fig.  89),  the  usual  guidei  to 
position — ^the  fontanelles,  sutures,  and  ean^ 
being  altogether  indistinguishable.  Altiiongfa 
at  a  loss  to  determine  what  the  advanciiig 
structure  consisted  o^  its  unyielding  semted- 
like  feel,  led  me  to  anticipate  the  ezistenee 
of  an  anencephalous  development  or  some 
other  abnormal  condition  of  the  bones  of  tii6 
skull.  On  delivery  being  accomplished,  however,  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  any  previous  uncertainty  inmiediately  presented  itself  in  the 
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Fig.  40. 


kmrdf  preUmaturaHjf  ihiekened  and  deepfy  rent  dermoid  covering^  nci 
only  of  the  heady  but  of  the  whole  hody^  which  sedmedas  if  completely 
MiTeloped  in  an  irregolar  coating  of  cartilaginous  straotare.  So 
deep  were  the  nomerons  fissoreB  in  the  hard  and  much-thickened 
ficalp,  that  in  appearance,  as  well  as  to  the  touch,  they  very  much  re- 
sembled the  sutty^es,  or  rather  the  serrated  edges  of  the  bones  of  a 
disarticulated  adult  skull. 

<«  The  skin  of  the  fiaoe,  in  like  manner,  consisted  of  ossified-look- 
ing  portions,  also  irregularly  fissured ;  the  nose 
vbA  ears  were  represented  by  mere  tubercular 
faiobs  without  apertures ;  the  eyelids  were  alto- 
gether undeveloped;  red  fleshy-like  cushions 
ooeopied  the  egeUeo  orbite;  the  mouth  seemed 
laigeand  gaping;  the  tongue  was  voluminous 
and  protruding,  and  their  iU-statred  owner,  as  if 
to  render  his  hideousness  still  more  complete, 
wftB  yeUing  most  vociferously. 

^The  skin  of  the  trunk  and  extremities  was 
squally  hard  and  cartilaginous,  though  not  so 
Aid:  as  that  of  the  head  and  fiice ;  lii»  rents,  or 
encks,  were  so  extensive  on  the  abdomen,  that 
it  appeared,  in  several  parts,  altogether  void  of 
deimoid  covering. 

^^Tfae  carpus  and  tarsus  of  the  right  extremi- 
ties were  apparently  somewhat  diseased. 

^The  genitals,  like  the  nose  and  ears,  seemed 
a  mere  tubercular  knob. 

'^The  diild  was  otherwise  well  formed,  and, 
judging  from  its  size  and  apparent  strength, 
more  especially  of  its  vocal  oigans,  appeared  perfectly  ^viable* 

**It  only,  however,  surnved  twelve  hours." 

CabbIL — ^I  saw  three  years  ago,  a  f<Btus  presenting  the  same 
disease,  in  the  Museum  of  Guy's  Hospital,  London.  The  onfy  note 
of  it  to  which  I  can  refiur,  is  a  pencil  jotting  made  at  the  lame,  to 
the  fddlowing  effect :  ^^Foetus  b^  with  skin-bound  disease,  and  in- 
teguments fissured  in  all  directions." 

Casb  IIL-«-In  1792,  Bichter  gave  a  very  imperfect  description  of 
in  instance  of  the  disease,  in  an  i^pendix  to  an  essay,  entitied,  Dtt- 
urUaiedelf^aiwUeidAoinArHeOI^^ 

Casb  IV.-«Another  case,  much  more  fully  detailed,  was  pub- 
lished in  1802  by  Hinze  in  his  JBOeinere  Sehriften. 
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Case  V. — An  infant,  showing  a  well-marked  instance  of  this  form 
of  diseaae,  is  preserved  in  the  Berlin  Mosenm.  It  was  described  in 
1826  by  Steinhausen  in  a  thesis,  entitled,  Di9$ertaUo  de  Simgylm 
JBpidermidis  Dtformitate. 

Instead  of  giving  a  separate  acconnt  of  each  of  these  cases  indi- 
vidually, it  may  be  more  instructive,  and  will  avoid  repetition,  if  we 
merely  state  some  of  the  principal  peculiarities  connected  with  tiieir 
pathological  history. 

In  all  the  cases  the  skin  showed  the  same  diseased  appeannee, 
with  numerous  fissures  extending  over  it  in  every  direction,  sod 
leaving  between  them  irregular-shaped  compartments  of  thickened 
integumentary  substance.  In  Steii^usen's  case,  the  fissures  were 
fewest  on  the  back  and  extremities,  and  more  numerous  on  tiM 
head,  fore  part  of  the  trunk,  and  about  the  pudenda  and  antu. 
About  the  neck,  the  intervening  compartments  or  scales  were  few 
in  number,  having  apparently  been  rubbed  off  by  the  motions  of 
the  parts.  In  Hinze's  case  the  fissures  were  longest  and  deepest  at 
the  wrists,  and  over  the  malleoli,  where  they  extended  down  even 
to  the  bone,  which  was  seen  lying  Imre  on  raising  the  edges  of  tlie 
rents.  Hinze  did  not  see  the  child  till  two  days  after  its  birth,  at 
which  time  the  fissures  extended  over  the  whole  body.  He  wm 
told,  however,  that  at  birth  they  existed  only  over  the  £m^  hesdp 
and  neck;  those  on  the  head  had,  when  he  saw  it,  become  diy 
and  homy. 

In  Bichter's  case,  the  remarkable  hardness  of  the  skin  is  notp•^ 
ticularly  mentioned ;  it  b  simply  stated  to  have  been  of  a  reddislH 
yellow  color.  In  Hinse's  and  Btoinhausen's  cases  it  is  described  ti 
having  had  the  same  homy,  cartilaginous  feel,  as  in  Dr.  Keiller's 
patient  Steinhausen  states  that  the  whole  body  appeared  as  if 
covered  with  scales,  overlapping  each  other,  and  varying  in  sise  ia 
different  situations.  These  scales,  he  adds,  were  composed  of  two 
layers,  which  could  be  easily  separated  fix>m  each  other.  Tbeex(e^ 
nal  layer  was  the  hardest  and  thickest,  and  appealed  in  some  parti 
to  be  divisible  into  several  lamelke.  On  removing  this  layer,  tbe 
exposed  sur&ce  showed  numerous  depressions  and  elevations,  sad 
was  beset  with  innumerable  projections  like  small  hairs.  BenesA 
both  the  two  layers,  the  skin  is  stated  to  have  shown  no  abnormil 
appearance.  In  Hinze's  case,  on  some  parts,  the  segments  of  the 
skin  had  a  smooth  surfiuse;  in  other  situations  the  sur&ce  wn 
rough,  and  here  and  there  had  a  tuberculated  appearance. 

In  Kchter's  case,  as  in  Dr.  Keiller's,  the  eyes  are  said  to  h*^^ 
been  wanting,  and  in  their  place  fleshy  masses,  very  tender  to  the 
touch,  were  seen  projecting  fix}m  the  orbits.    In  Steinhausen's,  the 
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eyelids  presented  the  same  appearance  as  the  rest  of  the  skin ;  the 
ejes  themselves  were  probably  sound,  as  the  contrary  is  not  stated. 
hi  Hinze's  case  there  was  ectropion  of  the  upper  eyelids,  so  that  the 
eyes,  which  were  healthy,  appeared  as  if  covered  with  a  bloody 
skin.  This  would  probably  have  presented  precisely  the  same  ap- 
pearance as  is  described  in  Bichter's  case,  and  naturally  leads  to 
die  question  whether  the  true  state  of  the  organs  may  not  have 
been  overlooked  by  him,  especially  as  in  all  other  situations  the 
disease  seems  to  have  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  cutane- 
008  texture. 

In  all,  the  ears  were  almost  or  altogether  wanting ;  in  Richter's 
case,  there  were  small  foramina  in  their  place,  and  in  Steinhausen's, 
merely  small  tubercles  without  any  opening.  The  nose  in  Richter's 
case  was  also  absent;  the  opening  of  the  nostrils  was  present.  In 
Steinhausen's,  the  nose  was  very  small,  and  the  lips  were  much 
disfigored,  though  internally  they  had  their  natural  appearance. 
lUchter  mentions  that  the  tongue  in  his  case  was  unusually  large 
and  cleft,  and  that  the  anus  was  wanting.  In  Steinhausen's  this 
last  mentioned  opening  was  very  small. 

The  extremities  in  Hinze's  case  were  much  deformed  and  swollen, 
and  the  fingers  and  toes,  with  the  fore  part  of  the  foot,  are  described 
to  have  been  so  disfigured  as  to  resemble  bird's  claws.  Otherwise, 
the  child  appears  to  have  been  well  formed.  In  the  case  described 
by  Steinhausen  the  hands  were  much  swollen,  and  each  had  five 
fingers ;  the  same  was  the  case  with  the  feet  In  Richter's  case  both 
hands  and  feet  were  malformed;  the  extremities  terminating  in 
iconded  knobs.  Those  of  the  upper  extremities  had  warty  projec- 
tions instead  of  fingers.  The  head  was  also  malformed,  and,  like 
all  the  others,  was  very  scantily  provided  with  hairs. 

In  Richter's  case  the  in&nt  lived  for  three  days,  though  it  could 
take  no  nourishment  without  being  threatened  with  suffocation. 
The  child  described  by  Hinze  lived  four  days.  During  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  it  was  remarkably  lively,  and  took  eagerly  the 
milk  and  water  on  which  it  was  fed,  the  mother  not  being  allowed 
to  see  it  The  meconium  was  of  the  natural  color.  The  urine  is 
Baid  to  have  been  clear  and  inodorous.  In  Steinhausen's  case  the 
ehUd  lived  three  days  and  a  halfl  In  one  case,  Richter's,  it  was 
bom  about  the  eightli  month ;  in  the  others  not  till  the  ftiU  period. 
In  one  of  these  cases,  Hinze's,  the  mother,  who  was  84  years  of  age, 
bad  enjoyed  excellent  health  during  her  pregnancy,  and  had  pre- 
viously given  birth  to  three  healthy  children.  In  another.  Stein- 
bausen's,  both  parents  are  said  to  have  been  healthy,  as  in  Br. 
Keillor's  case. 
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KATUBB  OF  THB  BISBASB. 

The  pathological  nature  of  the  disease  before  ns  is,  under  our 
present  deficiencies  of  accurate  anatomical  details,  a  difficult  and 
unsatis&ctory  problem.  One  thing,  however,  seems  manifest,  yIl, 
that  the  cutaneous  fissures  are  in  all  probability  merely  a  secondaij 
and  mechanical  result.  The  integumentaiy  parts,  having  by  previ- 
ous disease  lost  their  expansibility,  and  no  longer  increasing  witii 
the  increasing  dimensions  of  the  growing  body  of  the  fcetus,  at  last 
split  and  fissure  under  the  stretching  from  within  to  which  Ihej  are 
subjected.  It  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  morbid  action  which  has  produced  the  pbysical 
inexpansibility  of  the  integumentaiy  coverings  of  the  body,  BisM 
considered  the  disease  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  lepra  of  the  Qreeb, 
or  elephantiasis  leprodes,  and  supposed  that  it  depended  on  a  syphi- 
litic taint  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  though  of  this  he  seems  to 
have  had  no  proof  whatever,  and  the  healthy  state  of  the  parents 
and  of  their  children  directly  contradicts  any  such  idea.  It  would 
appear  to  be  much  more  analogous  to  Ichthyosis  than  to  any  other 
skin  disease  that  can  be  referred  to.  We  have  no  evidence  of  the 
disease  affecting,  primarily  at  least,  more  than  the  epidermic  lay^, 
or  rather  the  surface  of  the  true  skin  which  secretes  it.  Bteinhaosen 
expressly  states,  that  in  the  case  he  has  described,  the  skin  under 
the  two  layers  of  thickened  epidermis  appeared  to  be  quite  healthj. 
Hinze's  case  is  particularly  instructive,  as  showing  the  disease  in  iti 
progress,  before  it  had  reached  the  complete  form  in  which  it  is  seen 
in  ^e  others.  The  whole  body  appears  to  have  first  become  in* 
crusted  with  the  inelastic  morbid  epidermic  covering.  As  the  growth 
of  the  foetus  proceeded,  this  covering  was  split  up  in  various  dire^ 
tions,  and  the  process  of  fissuring  was  probably  hastened  after  birth, 
by  the  exposure  of  the  surface  to  the  air,  causing  it  to  harden  and 
to  contract  The  fissures  extending  to  the  surfiu^e  of  the  true  skin, 
reparative  or  ulcerative  infiammation  necessarily  followed,  and  from 
the  great  extent  of  sxiT&ce  affected,  the  irritation  and  exhanstion 
thus  induced,  speedily  proved  fiital  to  the  in&nt  Had  it  been  able 
to  surdve  this  irritation  and  exhaustion  for  some  time,  till  the  othtf 
fissures,  like  those  on  the  head,  were  become  dry  and  homj,  it 
would  have  afforded  a  condition  presenting  a  perfect  specimen  of 
ichthyosis  in  its  most  extreme  form,  and  affecting  the  whole  sorfroe 
of  the  body. 

T£  the  disease  be  thus  considered  as  a  species  of  intra-oterine 
ichthyosis,  we  may  further  find  some  explanation  of  the  difference! 
presented  by  it,  and  those  presented  by  the  various  forms  of  ichthyodi 
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that  Bometimes  sapervene  in  early  infancy,  or  in  more  advanced  life, 
by  recollecting  the  very  opposite  conditions  to  which  the  surface  of 
tibe  diseased  skin  is  subjected  before  and  after  birth.  During  extra 
vterine  life,  the  sur&ce  of  the  diseased  and  hypertropbied  epidermis 
is  generally  kept  dry,  and  densely  fissured,  by  constant  exposure  to 
Ihe.air,  and  by  the  flexions  and  movements  of  every  part  on  which 
U  may  be  situated,  whilst  by  continued  friction  and  abrasion  it  is  in 
most  situations  prevented,  except  in  extreme  cases,  from  acquiring 
any  very  great  thickness.  During  intra-uterine  life,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  thiokening  crust  of  epidermis  is,  from  the  absence  of  these 
last  causes,  allowed  to  accumulate,  and  the  exposure  of  the  diseased 
Bm&ce  to  the  liquor  amnii,  instead  of  to  the  atmospheric  air,  may 
account  for  the  other  points  of  distinction  between  this  new  species 
of  ichthyosis  {Ichthi/osis  Intra-tUertna)  and  those  previously  faiown 
to  nosologists. 

As  our  knowledge  of  the  pathological  anatomy  and  exact  pathologi- 
cal nature  of  this  curious  disease  is  still  so  imperfect,  it  is  greatly  to  be 
desired  that  some  of  the  excellent  and  zealous  pathologists  connected 
with  Guy's  Hospital  would  favor  the  profession  with  the  result  of  a 
minute  examination  of  the  case  contained  in  the  splendid  museum 
attached  to  that  institution. 

I  may  add,  that  if  the  affection  prove  to  be  connected  in  any  degree, 
as  suggested  in  my  original  note  of  the  Guy's  museum  case,  with 
fhe"  skin-bound  disease"  (an  opinion  which,  as  will  be  seen  from 
file  preceding  context,  I  am  not  now,  on  a  ftiller  examination  of  the 
recorded  cases,  inclined  to  hold),  there  will  probably  be  found,  in 
addition  to  anasarcous  efiusion,  appearances  showing  the  existence 
of  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidney.*  Physicians  are  well  aware,  that 
the  most  vague  and  contradictory  opinions  have  been  promul- 
gated in  regard  to  the  true  pathological  nature  of  the  skin-bound 
disease.  In  the  Edinburgh  Lying  in  Hospital,  I  have  seen  only 
two  cases  of  this  affection,  and  the  examination  of  these  before  and 
l^r  death,  with  the  coexistence  in  them  of  coagulability  of  the 
mine,  and  of  slight  yellow  striated  deposits  in  the  structure  of  the 
kidney,  seemed  strongly  to  support,  if  not  to  prove,  the  idea  that  this 
aflfection  was  merely  a  form  of  anasarca  connected  with  the  occur- 
rence of  Bright's  disease  in  the  earliest  period  of  in&ncy — an  opinion 
which  had  at  once  occurred  to  the  acute  mind  of  my  colleague,  Dr. 
Segler,  on  his  examining,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  little  patient, 
the  first  of  the  two  cases  to  which  I  refer.  If  this  opinion  be  cor- 
roborated by  additional  observations,  it  will  be  vaduable  in  two 
respects: 

Firtt.  As  so  £Eur  resolving  a  pathological  problem  in  regard  to  the 

'SeeToLi.  p.733. 
Tou  n.  23 
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nature  of  skin-bonnd  disease,  that  has  hitherto,  in  a  great  measure, 
set  all  explanation  at  defiance  ;^  and — 

Secondly.  As  showing  that  albuminous  nephirtis — a  form  of 
malady  which  is  so  frequent  and  important  in  many  respects  in  the 
pathology  of  adult  life — is  an  affection  that  may  occur,  and  under 
some  conditions  very  frequently  does  occur,*  at  the  earliest  period 
of  infantile  existence,  and  even  during  intra-uterine  life. 

Case  VI. — Since  writing  the  above  remarks,  I  find  that  a  long 
and  detailed  account  of  a  case  by  M,  Souty,  has  been  published  in 
the  Bulletin  de  L'AcadSmie  de  MSdecine  for  October  80, 1842.  In 
all  its  essential  features,  this  case  corresponds  closely  with  the 
others,  and  it  confirms  in  a  great  measure  the  view  I  have  taken  of 
its  pathology.  It  was  the  third  chUd  of  healthy  parents,  who  hid 
previously  had  two  healthy  children.  About  the  fourth  month  of 
pregnancy,  the  mother  had  met  with  a  severe  fright,  after  which 
she  was  troubled  with  great  disgust  for  food,  intense  pain  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly,  with  constant  general  uneasiness,  and  a 
frequent  feeling  of  suffocation.  Six  weeks  before  her  confinement, 
she  had  frequent  copious  discharges  from  the  vagina  of  a  thick 
yellowish  matter  with  a  foetid  smell. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  infant  at  birth  was  traversed  by  reddiah 
bands,  of  different  shades,  from  a  violet  tint  to  purple,  and  vaiying 
in  length  and  breadth.  These  enclosed  irregular  scaly  patches  of 
skin,  which  at  birth  were  white,  but  soon  became  yellow.  The  epi- 
dermis on  these  patches  was  somewhat  rough,  its  appearance  resem- 
bling that  of  morocco  leather.  In  some  parts,  it  was  more  than 
a  millimetre  thick,  and  approached  in  hardness  to  the  skin  of  the 
heel  of  the  adult. 

The  surface  of  the  fissures  was  covered  with  a  thin  pellicle  like 
serous  membrane,  or  like  the  cicatrix  of  a  recent  bum  or  blister. 
In  some  situations,  as  in  the  neck  and  inner  surfitce  of  the  articohir 
tions,  this  cuticle  had,  from  the  movements  of  the  infimt,  given  way, 
exposing  a  raw  surface,  that  showed  very  distinctly  the  textnie  of 

'  In  illustration  of  the  variety  of  opinion  that  has  been  held  in  regard  to  the  patbdogiMl 
nature  of  the  skin-bound  disease  of  infants,  we  may  mention  that  Andry  and  AuTirftboaght 
that  this  affection  was  brought  on  by  the  action  of  cold  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  stoppog 
the  transpiration,  and  leading  to  condensation  of  the  fluids  in  the  cellular  tissue ;  DeDiiis  sod 
others  supposed  the  cellular  tissue  to  be  in  a  state  of  inflammation ;  Baron,  that  it  was  siinplf 
osdematouSjfrom  some  obstruction  to  the  circulation ;  while  Underwood  and  Stutz' speak  cf  in 
being  in  a  state  of  tonic  contraction  or  spasm.  Others  have  imagined  it  to  depend  on  a  diiof> 
dered  condition  of  some  internal  organ.  Thus  Breschet,  finding  in  some  cases  he  ejandoed, 
that  the  foramen  ovale  was  still  open,  attributed  the  disease  to  this  dicumstaooe,  as  one  « 
its  causes.  From  similar  evidence,  Hulme  ascribed  it  to  inflammation  of  the  lungs;  Ptlflttii 
to  congestion  of  the  liver;  M.  Leger  to  unusual  shortness  of  the  intestinal  canal,  &o. 

«  Of  644  infants  received  into  the  Infirmary  of  the  Hospice  des  Enfans  Trouvfts  at  fvn, 
during  the  year  1834, 289,  or  about  45  per  cent  of  the  whole,  were  affectwl  with  this  diieais. 
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the  trae  skiii,  which  appeared  to  have  preserred  its  natural  stnic- 
tare.  Over  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  the  red  bands  were  arranged 
symmetrically ;  a  broad  band  ran  along  the  middle  line  in  the  course 
of  the  linea  alba,  from  which  transverse  lines  passed  off  on  each 
side.  On  the  limbs,  they  were  also  somewhat  symmetrical,  and 
they  were  broadest  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  joints,  where  a  con- 
nderable  space  intervened  between  the  different  segments  of  epider* 
mis.  They  were  far  most  numerous  on  the  anterior  sur&ce  of  the 
body  and  on  the  limbs. 

A  few  broyni  hairs  were  present  on  the  head.  The  nose  scarcely 
projected  from  the  fiice,  the  cartilages  being  apparently  bound  down 
by  the  thick  and  almost  homy  integument  which  covered  them.  The 
auricles  were  also  in  a  rudimentary  state,  and  the  foramina  obscured 
and  narrowed  by  the  thickened  epidermis.  The  eyes  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  red  fleshy  projections.  This  arose,  however,  fiT>m  the 
upper  eyelids  being  completely  everted,  so  th$it  the  palpebral  con- 
junctiva projected  between  the  two  tarsal  cartilages,  which  had  been 
stopped  in  their  growth  by  the  thick  and  homy  epidermis ;  on  rais- 
ing the  red  tumor,  the  ball  of  the  eye  itself  was  seen  to  be  healthy. 
The  mouth  was  kept  widely  open  by  the  contraction  of  the  epider- 
mis. The  external  genital  organs  had  also  the  appearance  of 
having  been  arrested  in  their  development 

The  extremities  were  well  formed  but  the  hands  and  feet  were 
much  disfigured  by  a  collection  of  matter  under  the  skin,  which 
was  so  much  thinned  and  distended  that  the  whole  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  scrofulous  tumor.  This  matter,  which  was  a  reddish 
eanies,  extended  up  to  the  points  of  the  fingers,  and  gave  them  a  de- 
formed curved  appearance,  so  as  to  resemble  claws.  Nothing  abnor- 
mal was  found  in  the  interior  of  the  thorax.  The  child  lived  fifty 
hours;  it  cried  feebly,  but  deglutition  and  respiration  were  easy;  it 
passed  some  meconium,  but  no  urine.  M.  Souty  has  deposited  it  in 
fte  Mus^  Dupuytren  at  Paris.  In  this  case  the  disease  appears  to 
have  been  originally  in  a  somewhat  milder  form  than  in  any  of  the 
others,  and  also  to  have  advanced  fitrther  in  the  process  of  reparation. 
This  is  seen  fi*om  the  degree  of  cicatrization  of  the  fissures,  and  by 
the  greater  distance  between  the  different  segments  of  thickened 
epidermis.  In  all  probability,  however,  the  surface  had  been  at  one 
time  in  much  the  same  condition  as  in  the  other  cases.  This  case 
also  clearly  shows  that  the  disease  was  originally  confined  to  the 
epidermis,  and  that  the  deeper  parts,  as  the  cartilages  of  the  ears 
and  nose,  the  extemal  genital  organs,  Ac,  were  contracted  and  dis- 
figured simply  from  being  confined  by  the  thick  and  unexpansible 
epidermic  covering.  The  degree  of  development  of  these  parts  thus 
gives  us  pretty  accurate  information  as  to  the  period  of  intra-uterine 
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Fig.  41. 


life  at  which  the  disease  supervened,  or  at  least  the  period  at  whidi 
it  acquired  such  a  degree  of  intensity,  that  the  skin  had  become  so 
thickened  as  to  be  able  to  repress  these  subjacent  parts  in  their 
growth. 

Additional  Oasea  of  lehthyoM  Inbra-JJterina^ — ^Two  additional  in- 
stances of  this  curious  and  rare  disease  have  been  communicated  to 
me  since  the  publication  of  the  previous  notice. 

Case  VJLL — ^Professor  Yrolik  of  Amsterdam  informs  me,  that  a 
preparation  of  the  same  foetal  disease  exists  in  the  museum  attadied 
to  the  medical  school  of  that  city.  An  account  of  the  case  waa 
drawn  up  and  published  by  his  distinguished  &ther,  in  a  Dutch 
Medical  Journal  in  1841.  Through  the  great  kindness  of  Pro- 
fessor Yrolik,  I  have  been  furnished  with  drawings  and  manuscript 
notes  of  the  case ;  and  I  venture  to  publish  them,  not  only  as  an 
addition  to,  and  confirmation  oi^  the  observations  which  I  have 
offered  on  the  subject,  in  the  preceding  pages,  but  as  containing 
also  some  new  and  valuable  remarks. 
The  child  described  by  Dr.  Yrolik  was  a  male,  and  bom  in  the 
eighth  month.  It  was  the  o£bpring  of  parents 
who  were  in  the  eigoyment  of  perfect  health. 
^^  The  external  appearance  of  the  in£uit  was 
so  peculiar,"  observes  Dr.  Yrolik,*  ^'that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  form  a  correct  idea 
of  it  without  the  drawings.  Its  skin  (Fig.  41) 
fissured  in  different  parts,  was  hard  and  thick- 
ened generally ;  it  was  of  a  yellow  color,  and 
covered  vrith  the  epidermis;  in  the  fissures  it 
was  softer,  and  somewhat  of  a  bloody  i^pear- 
auce. 

^^  The  head,  which  was  almost  roond,  pre- 
sented very  open  sutures,  and  a  very  laige 
anterior  fontanelle.  It  was  covered  with  thin, 
short,  silky  hair,  and  the  scalp  was  intersected 
by  numerous  fissures,  one  of  them  running 
fi:om  the  left  superior  eyelid  over  the  os  firontis, 
being  twelve  inillimetres  in  breadtk.  Another 
was  confined  to  the  right  superior  eyelid,  and 
here  also  there  was  a  very  large  fissure  at  the 
external  angle  of  the  eyelids,  which  ran  in  a  direction  backwards. 
'^  The  forehead  was  inclined  backwards ;  the  ears  were  quite  con- 

'  From  Edin.  Monthly  Joarnal  c^Med.  Scieoce,  July,  1844,  p.  546. 
*  The  case  has  uoce  been  published  by  Vrolik,  in  his  TabnlsB  ad  illnstiaiidom  Embfyo- 
genesin  Hominis,  &C.,  Amsterdam,  1849,  Tab.  xcii. — (Ed.) 
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ceded  by  the  skin,  and  only  to  be  seen  in  their  outline  very  imper- 
fectly; the  eyebrows  were  entirely  absent;  instead  of  closed  eye- 
lids, there  were  two  bloody  tumors  formed  by  the  interior  lining 
membrane  of  the  eyelids,  or  by  the  ectropia  of  the  conjunctival 
behmd  whidi  the  eyeballs  were  deeply  concealed  in  the  orbits ;  there 
were  but  few  cilia  on  the  eyelids,  and  the  extroversion  of  the  con* 
jimctiva  was  less  in  the  under  than  in  the  upper  eyelids. 

Fig.  42. 


'^Between  the  two  very  distant  eyes  there  was  some  indication  of 
ft  nose,  which  was  very  large  and  flattened  (Fig.  42),  and  indeed 
only  shown  to  be  such  by  the  two  nostrils. 

"The  mouth  was  largely  opened,  forming  an  ellipsis  with  the 
returned  interior  surface  of  the  lips,  and  surrounding  the  alveolar 
parts  of  the  two  jaws  and  the  tongue,  which  was  much  thickened ; 
m  the  upper  jaw  the  rudiments  of  the  incisor  teeth  were  very  appa- 
rent; at  each  angle  of  the  lips  there  were  three  cutaneous  fissures ; 
and  in  the  same  manner  there  was  one  on  each*side  of  the  upper  lip. 

"  The  neck  was  short  and  broad,  and  consequently  the  head  was 
close  to  the  thorax ;  the  breast  and  abdomen  were  almost  of  the 
same  size,  and  very  different  in  their  appearance  fipom  those  of  well- 
formed  subjects  of  the  same  age ;  the  upper  and  lower  extremities 
were  so  &r  natural,  but  the  hands  and  feet  were  swollen,  and  covered 
with  a  fissured  skin,  and  the  fingers  and  toes  were  so  disfigured  that 
they  resembled  claws ;  the  natural  thickening  of  the  epidermis  on 
the  sole  of  the  foot  was  confined  to  a  very  small  part,  and  distinctiy 
circumscribed. 

.  "The  scrotum,  in  which  there  were  no  testes,  and  the  penis,  were 
of  a  red  color,  and  appeared  as  if  the  corium  and  epidermis  were 
retracted  firom  them ;  no  perineum  was  to  be  seen ;  the  stretched 
skin  did  not  allow  of  a  depression  behind  the  scrotum ;  the  open- 
ing of  the  anus  was  placed  on  the  same  level  with  the  nates ;  here, 
as  well  as  on  the  thighs,  there  were  a  great  many  fissures,  which, 
by  some  difference  in  their  appearance,  showed  that  they  had  not 
all  been  formed  at  the  same  time. 
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"  By  a  superficial  examination  of  all  these  fissnres,  it  was  very 
dear  that  some  of  them  were  recent  and  unhealed;  others  were  in 
the  way  of  being  cured ;  some  were  covered  by  a  red  cicatrix;  and 
others  were  quite  like  the  unfissured  parts  of  the  skin/' 

After  the  above  description,  "Dr.  Vrolik  enters,"  as  his  son  writes 
me— and  I  quote  his  own  words,  "  into  some  considerations  regard- 
ing the  etiology  of  this  deformity,  and  arrives  at  a  condoaion  simb 
lar  to  that  of  Dr.  Simpson,  viz.,  that  the  cutaneous  fissures  are 
merely  a  secondary  and  mechanical  result,  and  that  the  integumen- 
tary parts,  not  possessing  a  proper  degree  of  expansibility,  and  not 
increasing  with  the  increasing  dimensions  of  the  growing  foetus,  at 
last  split  and  fissure  under  the  stretching  from  within  to  which  thqr 
are  subjected.  To  the  same  mechanical  cause  are  to  be  refeiied 
the  ectropia  of  the  eyelids,  the  form  of  the  mouth,  of  the  nose,  and 
of  the  ears.  The  only  part  in  which  his  explanation  differs  from 
that  of  Professor  Simpson  is,  that  the  general  form  of  the  child 
must  depend  upon  an  arrest  of  development,  and  that  both  this  and 
the  degeneration  of  the  integuments  are  the  causes  of  this  defo^ 
mity." 

Case  Vlli. — ^After  the  former  cases  were  published,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  my  friend  Dr.  Lewins  once  casually  informed  me,  that 
he  had  seen  a  child  bom  at  Haddington,  with  a  diseased  state  of 
the  skin  greatly  resembling,  if  not  identical  with,  the  other  instances 
I  had  collected.  On  lately  applying  to  Dr.  Lewins  on  the  subject, 
and  transmitting  to  him  at  Tiverton,  drawings  of  Dr.  Keiller's  case, 
he  immediately  furnished  me  with  the  following  reply : 

^^  In  the  drawing  that  you  had  the  goodness  to  send  to  me,  I  dis- 
tinctly recognize  an  exact  similitude  to  the  case  I  saw  at  Hadding- 
ton  sixteen  years  ago,  except  that  in  the  instance  which  I  witnessed, 
the  disease  was  confined  to  the  head  and  neck.  The  fiussures  in  the 
Haddington  child  were  deeper,  perhaps  I  should  say  wider,  than 
those  in  Dr.  Keiller's  case,  if  I  can  judge  from  the  drawing.  The 
back  view  seems  to  me  more  like  that  which  came  under  my  ob6e^ 
vation.  In  consequence  of  the  fissures  in  the  £Eice  and  forehead 
being  wider,  and  the  interstices  broader,  and  the  child  larger- 
gigantic,  I  may  say — ^its  aspect  was  more  horrible  than  the  Dundee 
case  seems  to  have  been.  Indeed,  the  object  of  the  parents  in  send* 
ing  for  me  was  to  sanction  the  destruction  of  the  monstrous  pro- 
duction ;  and  I  had  difficulty  in  convincing  them  that  the  Senatui 
Academicus  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  had  not  invested  me 
with  such  despotic  power  when  they  made  me  a  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine. 

''  The  child  had  been  born  at  the  full  time.    I  saw  it  about  48 
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hoars  after  the  woman  was  delivered.  The  infant  appeared  viable, 
enough.  It  had  not  been  applied  to  the  mother's  breast,  but  swal- 
lowed milk  and  water  greedily,  and  cried  lustily.  It  was  dead  and 
buried  at  my  second  visit,  a  few  days  afterwards. 

"  The  labor  had  been  dreadfully  severe,  from  the  great  size  of  the 
child's  head. 

"I  have  no  recollection  of  anything  particular  in  regard  to  the 
eyes ;  but  the  eyelids  were  fissured  and  swollen,  as  was  the  nose, 
larticularly  the  ate,  and  the  lips.  Altogether,  the  face  was  most 
horrible  to  behold. 

"  The  parents  were  healthy  persons,  with  rather  fine  skins,  and 
botli  well  formed.    They  had  a  large  family  of  fine  children." 


INTRA-UTERINE  SMALL-POX.* 

(From  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  April,  1849,  p.  694.) 

DuBiNG  the  last  month  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  two  cases 
•of  variola  in  the  foetus.    Both  children  were  bom  dead. 

Casi  L — The  first  case  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Purdie. 
The  child  was  near  the  full  time.  The  variolous  eruption  was 
scattered  freely  over  the  whole  cutaneous  surfece  in  the  form  of 
pustules.  Several  of  the  pustules  were  umbilicated.  The  mother 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  child  was  laboring  under  an  advanced 
stage  of  an  attack  of  modified  small-pox. 

Case  n. — ^In  the  second  case,  occurring  in  the  practice  of  Dr. 
Gbrdon,  the  foetus  was  expelled  about  the  fiith  month.  The  pus- 
tules were  principally  confined  to  the  trunk  of  the  foetus,  and  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  flattened  collections  of  matter.  The  mother  was 
recovering  from  modified  small-pox. 

Intra-uterine  small-pox  has  now  been  observed  by  Mead,  Jenner, 
Hosack,  and  other  pathologists,  under  the  following  circumstances, 
viz.: 

L  In  some  cases  the  foetus  was  affected  with  natural  small-pox, 
while  the  mother  was  suffering  under  the  modified  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, as  in  the  two  above  cases. 

n.  Both  mother  and  foetus  sometimes  suffered  contemporaneously 
under  the  natural  small-pox.  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Dr. 
Paterson  of  Leith,  the  disease  proved  &tal  to  the  mother ;  and  on  a 

'  Extracted  from  proceedings  of  Edinburgh  Medico-Chir.  Society,  Feb.  21, 1849. 
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post-mortem  inspection,  the  child  in  utero  was  found  covered  with 
them. 

m.  Occasionally  the  child  when  thus  affected,  passes  safi^y  wfaik 
in  ntero  through  a  full  course  of  small-pox,  and  is  at  lengtli  bom 
with  the  pits  of  the  disease  alone  remidning.  I  yaocinated  repeat- 
edly a  person  bom  under  these  circumstances,  and  always  ansae- 
cessftilly. 

IV.  In  some  instsmces  in  which  the  mother  has  been  exposed  te 
iiie  contagion  of  small-pox,  but  h^self  escapes  an  attack  of  the  i£s- 
ease,  in  consequence  of  previous  variolation  or  vaccination,  the 
foBtus  is  nevertheless  bom  affected  with  it  In  these  last  instances 
the  foetus  in  utero  being  attacked  by  a  disease,  to  the  contagion  of 
which  the  mother  was  exposed  and  yet  herself  escaped,  it  is  evident, 

1st.  That  we  have  in  this  a  proof  that  a  morbid  contagions  matter 
may  be  inhaled  and  introduced  into  the  system  without  the  disease 
following  in  the  system  of  that  individual,  the  predisposition  to  it 
being  destroyed  by  previous  disease. 

2d.  That  tiiis  morbid  matter  may  nevertiheless  pass  into  and  pro- 
duce  the  specific  disease  in  the  foetus  in  whom  the  predisposition  to 
it  is  present 

8d.  That  the  morbid  matter  can  only  thus  pass  from  the  mother 
to  the  foetus  through  the  medium  of  the  circulation,  for  there  is  no 
communication  by  the  nervous  system  between  the  economy  of  the 
mother  and  that  of  the  foetus. 

And  4th.  That  this  affords  sure  presumptive  proof  that  variolom^ 
and  perhaps  other  contagious  febrile  matters,  affect  the  body  by 
first  entering  the  vascular  system. 

Other  contagious  diseases  have  affected  the  foetus  in  utero,  as 
Dothinenterite,  according  to  Roederer  and  Wageler ;  Plague,  accord- 
ing to  Russell ;  and  numerous  instances  of  congenital  Measly  and 
Scarlatina  have  been  recorded.  Morton,  Russell,  Paulini,  Ac,  have 
described  instances  of  malarious  poison  thus  also  reaching  the  foetoa 
and  producing  intra-uterine  ague. 
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ON  INTRA-UTERINE  GOITRE,  OR  BRONCHOCELR 

Vabious  kinds  of  tumor  in  the  cervical  region  of  the  foetus  have 
been  found  at  the  time  of  birth. 

1.  The  cervical  portion  of  the  vertebral  column  is  sometimes, 
though  not  so  often  as  the  loins  or  back,  the  seat  of  spina  bifida ; 
and  the  resulting  tumor  has  been  seen  to  vary  in  size  from  the  bulk 
of  a  nut  to  that  of  the  infant's  head. 
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2.  Meckel,  Otto,  and  other  patiiologists,  liave  described  a  variety 
of  oongenitid  <^tic  tomor  of  the  cellular  tissue,  situated  on  the  i>ock 
terior  part  of  l^e  neck,  and  remarkable  for  a  central  pillaared  divi- 
non,  into  two  lateral  and  symmetrical  lobes,  by  the  ligamentum 
nnchae.    I  have  seen  it  mistaken  for  a  spina  bifida. 

8.  Numerous  instances  of  intra-uterine  tumors  in  the  anterior  and 
lateral  portions  of  the  cervical  region  have  been  recorded  of  late 
years  by  Bemdt,  Csesar  Hawkins,  Beatty,  Mutter,  and  others^  under 
the  name  of  cysts,  or  ^^  congenital  hydrocele"  of  the  neck.  These 
tamor^  which  sometimes  grow  much  after  birth,  usually  consist  of 
one,  two,  or  more  large  serous  (^sts,  capable  of  being  emptied  and 
obliterated  by  puncture  and  the  injection  of  iodine ;  by  setons,  &;c« 
Sometimes  an  agglomeration  of  small  cysts  enters  also  into  their 
composition. 

4.  A  kind  of  large  cystic  tumor,  the  mass  of  which  consists  of  a 
nnmarous  collection  of  small  cells  filled  with  thickish  glairy  fluid,  is 
occanonally  observed  at  birth  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  pro- 
jects more  or  lees  into  the  mouth.  It  seems  to  be  a  true  Banula, 
originating  in  imd  consisting  of  hypertrophy  and  enlargement  of 
the  follicles  <^the  salivary  glands.  I  have  seen  two  instances  of  it 
where  the  children  died  a  few  days  after  birth,  the  puncturing  of 
mieor  two  cells  being  of  no  use  in  diminishing  the  mass.  There  is 
ft  specimen  of  it  in  ^  obstetric  museum  of  the  University,  forming 
ft  large  tumor  at  birth.  This  form  of  apparent  cystifbrm  tumor  has, 
I  believe,  been  fi*equentiy  confounded  with  the  third  variety  al- 
kded  to  above. 

5.  Among  the  tumors  on  the  neck  at  birth,  I  have  seen  one  re- 
markable instance  of  a  large  flattish  swelling  on  the  posterior  cervi- 
cal region,  covered  with  skin  of  the  usual  color  and  appearance, 
and  formed  of  a  deep-seated  erectile  vascular  tissue,  which  in  a 
great  measure  disappeared  under  pressure,  and  enlarged  when  the 
child  cried  or  strained.  I  treated  it  by  various  means,  none  of 
which  produced  complete  obliteration.  Some  years  afterwards  I 
heard  that  it  was  cut  into  by  a  surgeon,  and  that  the  resulting  he- 
morrhage was  most  excessive. 

6.  Few  cases  of  congenital  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  or 
of  true  intra-uterine  goitre  or  bronchocele,  have  been  hitherto 
placed  upon  record.  The  following  cases,  however,  will  show  that 
goitre  constitutes  one  form  of  cervical  tumor,  which  may  be  occa- 
sionally met  with  at  birth.  Bronchocele  is  sometimes  hereditaiy, 
bat  very  few  instances  of  it  have  been  seen  at  birth  in  in&nts  thus 
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predisposed.  TJsuafly  there  is  no  trace  of  it  till  some  years  sabse- 
quently.  The  following  is  the  only  exception  to  this  general  re- 
mark which  I  have  been  able  to  find : 

Case  L — ^In  an  essay  on  goitre,  published  in  1824,  M.  Feinu  re- 
fers to  a  congenital  instance  of  the  disease,  which  had  occurred  in 
the  practice  of  M.  Godelle,  physician  to  the  Hospital  of  Soissons, 
and  where  the  mother  was  afl^cted  with  the  same  disease,^  The 
<^hild  only  survived  for  a  few  hours  after  birth.* 

Lately  I  met  with  a  marked  instance  of  intra-uterine  goitre  in  my 
own  practice,  imd  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  its  true  nature 
by  dissection.. 

Case  IL — The  mother  of  the  child  never  suflfered  from  any  syn^ 
toms  of  goitre,  or  lived  in  any  place  where  the  disease  was  endemic 
She  has  now  borne  ten  children,  The  first  seven  of  these  infimtB 
were  still-bom.  They  all  died,  I  believe  from  the  reports  given  to 
me,  of  disease  of  the  placenta,  and  not  from  any  malady  or  maXhft' 
mation  in  their  own  bodies.  During  her  last  four  pregnancies  alie 
has  been  under  my  professional  care,  and  has  taken  always  in  die 
latter  periods  of  utero-gestation,  large  and  continuous  doses  of 
chlorate  of  potass.  The  four  last  children  were  bom  aHve,  and  hxn 
continued  to  live,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  namely,  the  one 
bom  with  goitre.  It  mrvived  only  for  about  eight  hours  after  birfli, 
and  would  have  died  much  earlier  from  asphyxia,  if  a  catheter  had 
not  been  retained  in  the  trachea  to  obviate  the  compression  of  fte 
mass  of  bronchocele.  The  child  was  bom  two  or  tiiree  weeks  be- 
fore the  full  term,  labor  having  been  induced  in  consequence  of 
the  child's  heart  beginning  to  beat  with  morbid  slowness.  The 
goitrous  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  w&s  nearly  of  the  siie  of 
a  hen's  egg.  It  rendered  the  labor  tedious,  by  preventing—w  the 
hands  or  arms  placed  in  the  hollow  of  the  neck  sometimes  do— the 
proper  flexion  of  the  head,  and  the  approach  of  the  chin  to  the  Bte^ 

'  Dictionnaire  de  M6decine,  torn.  x.  p.  283. 

'  In  the  Archives  G6n6rale8  de  MMecine,  tom.  xiii.  p.  76,  Dr.  Cassan  speaks  of  a  lemaA* 
*b]e  case  of  hereditary  goitre,  where  a  yoang  infitnt  in  the  femily  died  of  it ;  but  wbetberit 
was  congenital  or  not  in  this  child  is  not  precisely  stated.  **  A  woman,  aged  S3  yeaiS)  ni^ 
ried,  affected  with  pulmonary  consumption  in  the  second  stage,  presented  to  us  an  esaaipt 
of  the  obstinate  hereditary  predisposition  of  puhnonary  phthisis  and  of  goitre;  heryonnf  io* 
tanx  (jnmeeiifant),hei  father,  and  seven  brothers  of  her  fiither,  had  died  of  the  fbnoer  diseaM ; 
one  of  her  paternal  aunts,  who  showed  no  disposition  to  phthisis,  carried  a  very  large  goitis*, 
herself  (the  patient)  was  affected  with  goitre,  which  had  considerably  diminiriied  sines  iht 
first  symptoms  of  phthisis  had  been  developed.  All  her  brothers  and  sisters  bad  heeo  tiO' 
tims  to  that  cruel  affection  j  only  one  sister,  who  had  a  goitre  commencing,  eojcT^  f*" 
health  at  that  period.  One  could  say  in  that  family,  that  the  two  affections  were  in  w 
relation,  that  tiie  one  appeared  reciprocally  to  supplant  &e  other." 
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nnm ;  the  presentation  in  conseqaence  being  one  of  the  forehead,  and 
not  of  the  parietal  bone.  The  goitre,  or  bronchocele,  as  seen  after 
birth,  appeared  to  fill  up  entirely 
the  space  or  hollow  between  the  ^^-  ^^^ 

chin  and  sternum.  On  examina- 
tion after  deatii,  it  was  found  to 
surround  almost  entirely  and  com- 
press the  trachea.  All  parts  of 
the  thyroid  gland  were  equally 
affected.  The  goitrous  tumor  was 
eomparatiyely  smooth  on  its  sur- 
&ee,  but  had  a  small  irregular  _ 
nodale  attached  anteriorly  to  its' 
upper  border,  close  to  the  body 
of  the  hyoid  bone.  In  the  ac- 
companying woodcut  (Fig.  48),  a  represents  the  hyoid  bone,  b  the 
epiglottis,  c  the  trachea ;  and  d  d  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the 
goitre  respectively. 

Internally,  it  presented  a  firm  glanduloid  structure ;  and  under 
the  microscope,  it  appeared  to  consist  of  the  usual  thyroid  tissues, 
greatly  hypertrophied.  The  vesicular  cavities  of  the  gland  seemed 
not  only  increased  in  number,  but  enlarged  in  size  also,  and  the 
Bepta  between  them  were  thickened.  They  were  distended  with 
epithelial  contents.  The  external  surfiice  of  the  brain  of  the  child 
was  surrounded  with  a  large  quantity  of  serum,  and  the  brain  itself 
was  considerably  below  the  usual  size.  The  opening  of  the  eyelids 
was  also  small.  The  thymus  gland,  supra-renal  capsules,  &;c.,  were 
nomial  in  size  and  structure ;  and  there  was  no  other  unusual  appear- 
ance detected. 

In  his  essay  on  the  pathological  anatomy  of  new-bom  infants,' 
Dr.  F.  Weber  describes  an  example  of  congenital  goitre,  similar  in 
several  respects  to  the  preceding  instances. 

Case  IIL — ^A  child  was  bom  some  weeks  before  the  ninth  month, 
and  it  survived  only  a  few  minutes.  The  goitrous  thyroid  gland 
projected  forward  in  the  cervical  region,  was  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  extended  not  only  laterally,  but  also  backwards,  some  distance 
over  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  though  not  to  such  a  degree  that 
a  union  of  both  lateral  lobes  had  occurred  posteriorly.  On  being 
cut  into,  the  parenchyma  of  the  bronchocele  appeared  dark  red,  and 
the  microscope  showed  within  it  a  quantity  of  effused  blood-globules, 
which  were  not  evident  to  the  naked  eye.  In  other  respects,  the 
parenchyma  of  the  tumor  presented  intemally  the  normal  stmcture 

>  Beitiftge  zur  Path.  Anatotnie  der  Neagebonien,  p.  84. 
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of  the  fliyroid  gland.  The  thymus  gland  appeared  also  larger  tfaa 
usnal,  and  particularly  on  one  side,  but  without  any  change  of 
structure.  There  was  a  considerable  degree  (^hydrocephalus present^ 
with  contraction  of  the  extremities. 

Case  IV. — ^When  describing  the  case  TSo.  TL  to  the  Medux^ 
Chirurgical  Society,  immediately  after  the  time  of  its  occurrenoe,  in 
February,  1855/  Dr.  Eeiller  stated  that  he  had,  a  few  months  pre> 
yiously,  met  with  an  instance  of  the  same  disease,  where  the  diild'i 
head  at  birth  offered  the  same  unusual  presentation*  I  have  tetsij 
examined  the  child,  who  is  now  about  a  year  <dd,  with  Dr.  Keillo; 

There  is  still  a  large  irregularly  lobulated  swdling  in  the  regioB 
of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  stretching  somewhat  upwards  on  eadi  ad$ 
of  the  trachea.  It  projects  forwards,  and  appears  to  swell  out  what 
the  child  cries.  At  other  times,  the  skin  of  the  neck  looks  flaccid^ 
wrinkled,  and  empty,  over  the  site  of  the  tumor  in  consequence  of 
the  tumor  itself  having  diminished  and  shrunk  considerably  sinoi 
the  time  of  birth.  The  lobulated  masses  of  the  tumor  feel  firm  and 
hard  to  touch ;  and  probably  the  intervening  and  connecting  tisme, 
in  which  the  absorption  has  been  specially  marked,  vras  originil]^ 
more  cystic  in  its  character. 

The  tumor  does  not  seem  to  affect  in  any  way  the  general  heal& 
and  growth  of  the  child.  The  mother  was  bom  and  brought  np  ia 
the  county  of  Cumberland,  where  goitre  is  not  uncommon;  bot 
neither  she  nor  any  of  her  relatives  were  ever  in  the  least  degree 
affected  by  it  The  present  goitrous  in&nt  is  the  first  child  whidi 
she  has  borne.  Before  pregnancy  occurred,  she  was  under  my  care 
for  chronic  metritis ;  but  her  general  health  is  good* 

An  instance  of  congenital  cervical  tumor,  under  the  titie  "Scro- 
fula in  FoBtu,"  was  long  ago  described  by  Frimcus,'  with  chanwten 
and  a  site  which  have  made  Graetzer  and  Montgomery  refer  it  to 
the  head  of  goitre.  In  this,  as  in  Dr.  Eeiller's  case,  the  certainty 
of  the  tumor  consisting  of  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  was 
not  made  out  by  dissection. 

Casi  V. — ^The  child— a  boy— presented  at  birth  a  tumor  on  both 
sides  of  the  neck,  but  it  was  largest  on  the  left.  When  the  inftnt 
cried,  or  moved  his  neck  too  fi'eely,  that  on  the  left  side  swelled 
excessively,  and  appeared  to  interfere  with  the  power  of  suction  and 
deglutition.  Francus  adds,  that  he  unsuccessfully  tried  to  effect  the 
removal  of  the  swelling  by  various  remedies,  local  and  general,  and 
that,  notwithstanding,  it  increased  daily  in  size. 

I  See  report  of  Society's  proceedings,  £d.  Monthly  Joamal  of  BCed.  Science^  April,  1865,  p. 
850.— (Ed.) 

I  Ephwner.  Nat.  Cur.  Deo.  it  An.  t.  OU.  223. 
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CONGESTION  AND  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  PLACENTA.' 

(From  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  April,  1836,  p.  265.) 

Thb  Diseases  of  the  Placenta  form  a  subject  of  inquiry  whicli 
sppears  to  liaye  hitherto  attracted,  especially  from  British  patholo- 
gic and  accoucheurs,  a  very  incompetent  share  of  attention.  In 
tiie  works  of  various  sjrstematic  medical  and  obstetrical  authors  of 
fte  last  and  of  the  preceding  century,  as  in  those  of  Bonet,  Buysch, 
Manriceau,  Morgagni,  and  Wrisberg,  notices  of  some  individual 
eases  and  forms  of  placental  disease  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with 
—and  more  lately,  several  of  the  morbid  affections  of  this  organ 
have  been  investigated  with  greater  or  less  attention,  by  different 
continental  pathologists — ^as  by  Murat,'  Desormeaux,'  Brachet,*  and 
Cniveilhier,*  in  France,  and  by  Professors  Stein,*  D'Outrepont,^  and 
Wilde,*  in  Germany.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  the  medical 
Hterature  of  England  contains  any  account  of  the  various  morbid 
states  to  which  the  placenta  is  liable,  besides  what  is  to  be  found  in 
fhe  casual  observations  and  in  the  details  of  isolated  and  incidental 
cases  recorded  in  the  obstetrical  writings  of  Smellie,  Denman, 
Hamilton,  Bums,  Ramsbotham,  Ingleby,  Montgomery,  Granville, 
and  others.*  It  is  not,  therefore,  without  hesitation,  that  I  venture 
to  offer  the  following  general  remarks  upon  some  of  the  principal 
forms  of  placental  disease,  as  derived,  partly  from  the  data  frimished 
by  others,  and  partly  from  the  observations  which  I  have  myself 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  upon  a  few  recent,  and  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  preserved  specimens  of  morbid  placent»,  con- 
tained in  the  different  pathological  museums  of  this  country.  At 
the  same  time,  I  may,  I  hope,  be  allowed  to  plead  in  excuse  for  the 
many  imperfections  of  the  following  essay,  the  comparative  novelty 

'  Read  before  the  Royal  Medical  Society,  November  20,  1835. 
'  Dictioimaire  des  Sciences  MMicales,  torn.  xliL  1 820,  p.  543. 

*  DictioDnaire  de  MMecine,  torn.  !▼.  1826,  p.  379. 

*  Journal  G^ndrale  de  M^eoine,  torn,  cii  1828,  p.  10. 

*  Anatomie  Pathologique,  Livrait.  i,  vL,  and  xtL,  1829-34. 

*  Gemeinaame  Deutsche  Zeitfchrift  Ar  Geburtakunde,  Bd.  v.  Heft.  2,  and  Kleinert's 
Allgemeines  Repertorium,  ▼.  Jahrgang.  1,  Heft.  t.  35,  36, 1830. 

'  Gemeina.  Deutsche  Zeitsobrift  ftkr  Geburt  Bd.  y.  Heft.  4,  and  Kleinert's  Allgem.  Ro- 
pertor.  It.  and  ▼.  Jahrg.  SuppL  L  Abthail.  t.  77,  1830. 

'  MediciQiBcbe  2^itung,  Jahr.  iL  AbtheiL  11,  Berlin,  1833. 

'  I  ou^t  perhaps  to  mention,  as  exoeptioDS  to  this  general  remark,  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
lympioms  of  diffistent  diseases  of  the  placenta  from  Professor  Wilde's  essay,  inserted  iu  p. 
573  of  the  6th  rolame  of  Dr.  Ryan's  London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  as  well  as  a 
Actt  notice  of  the  subject  in  Dr.  Ryan's  own  lectures  on  the  Physical  Education  and  Dis» 
esses  of  InfiuMs,  poUished  in  the  same  Jounwl,  toU  vi  pp.  140-142. 
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of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  the  pancily  of  materiala  still  < 
ing  with  regard  to  it,  and  the  difficulty  of  collecting  these  mateiiab 
from  the  numerous  different  sources  over  which  they  are  scattered. 

The  Human  Placenta  is  an  organ  which  serves  as  a  mere  tempo- 
raiy  medium  of  communication  between  the  motiiier  and  foetofl^  and 
passes  through  all  its  different  stages  of  formation,  growth,  and 
ultimate  expulsion,  in  the  short  space  of  seven  or  eight  mcmths,  yet 
during  this  comparatively  brief  existence,  it  appears  to  be  liable  to 
a  considerable  number  and  diversity  of  morbid  conditions,  more 
frequent,  I  believe,  in  their  occurrence,  and  more  important  in  their 
effects,  tban  seems  to  be  generally  suspected.  Nor  are  the  morbid 
conditions  and  lesions  of  ^is  organ  matters  of  pathological  curiosity 
and  interest  only ;  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  their  variooi 
phenomena  appears  to  promise  results  of  no  inconsiderable  conse- 
quence to  practical  medicine.  The  peculiarities  of  the  placental 
economy  of  the  human  female,  and  the  nature  of  the  relations  whidi 
exist  between  it  and  the  uterus,  constitute,  particularly  when  these 
relations  happen  to  be  deranged  by  placental  or  uterine  disease, 
one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  danger  and  fatality  in  human  paitori- 
tion.  Numerous  &cts  also  seem  fully  to  prove,  that  different  mor- 
bid actions  and  lesions  of  the  placenta  exert  a  marked  and  powerfol 
influence  upon  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  mother  daring 
pregnancy — and,  above  all,  the  study  of  these  lesions  promises  to 
throw  an  almost  entirely  new  light  upon  the  abnormities  of  deve- 
lopment, the  disease  and  death,  of  the  foetus  in  utero.  Most,  indeed, 
of  the  latest  inqYiiries  instituted  upon  these  points,  appear  to  me  to 
afford  satis&ctory  evidence,  that  certain  particular  varieties  of  mal- 
formation of  the  foetus  are  attributable,  in  some  instances  at  least, 
to  morbid  conditions  of  the  placenta,  or  of  the  membranes  covering 
the  internal  sur&ce  of  the  placenta,  as  their  immediate  exciting 
cause  ;*  that  the  not  unfrequent  occurrence  of  the  death  of  the  fotns 
in  the  earlier  as  well  as  in  the  latter  stages  of  pregnancy  is  almost 

*  The  varieties  of  malformation  to  which  I  here  more  especially  allude,  consisi,  as  will 
appear  in  the  sequel,  of  certain  forms  resulting  from  a  morbid  adhesion  between  the  enbijo 
and  the  membranes  covering  the  internal  surfiice  of  the  placenta.  It  is  not  improbablf,  I 
conceive,  that  other  kinds  of  malformation  mnj  yet  be  traoed  to  a  diseased  stale  of  the 
appendages  of  the  ovum,  as  their  first  or  more  immediate  exciting  cause,  but  the  pressBl 
state  of  our  knowledge  upon  this  subject  is  certainly  not  by  any  means  such  as  can  entitis 
us  to  assent  to  the  following  comprehensive  proposition,  deduced  by  M.  Serres  as  the  resatt 
of  his  able  investigations  into  the  origin  of  monstrosities  with  a  reference  to  the  theory  of 
the  primitive  duality  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  and  fadd  down  by  him  in  hit  lats  ioieraii- 
ing  work,  **  Recherches  d'Anatomie  Transoendante,"  &c.  **  En  demi^re  analyse,  la  cam 
la  plus  generale  des  irregularity  des  developpement  et  de  la  monstnioeii^  resi<le  en  premier 
lieu  dans  la  duality  primitive  des  placenta,  et  en  second  Ueu  dans  la  separation,  on  h 
coalescence,  de  ces  deux  organea."— Loo  oit  p.  178. 
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alw87S  tbe  result  of  a  diseased  state  or  states  of  this  organ,  and  tliat 
tbe  act  of  abortion,  occasionally  the  indirect  cause  of  that  death, 
bot  mnch  more  commonly  its.  indirect  effect,  is  in  very  many  in- 
stances capable  of  being  traced  to  the  same  source.  It  does  not 
seem,  therefore,  irrational  to  hope,  that  by  a  more  careful  investi- 
gation into  the  nature  of  the  different  diseased  states  to  which  the 
placenta  is  liable,  and  by  a  more  diligent  and  rigorous  observation 
of  the  symptoms  that  precede  and  accompany  these  states,  and  of 
the  causes  by  which  they  are  produced,  we  may  be  gradually  led  to 
a  greater  degree  of  facility  and  accuracy  in  their  detection,  and  to 
the  adoption  of  better  established  principles  for  their  prevention 
and  treatment — and  that  in  this  way  may  be  promoted  in  no  incon- 
mderable  degree,  those  great  and  ultimate  objects  of  all  medical 
rtudy, — ^the  preservation  of  human  life,  and  the  alleviation  of  human 
Bnfifering. 

The  two  most  £requent  and  important  diseased  states  to  which 
the  placenta  is  liable,  are  certainly  sanguineous  Congestion  and 
Inflanmationj  with  their  various  consequences.  The  placentary 
parenchyma,  and  the  membranes  investing  the  organ,  are  liable, 
as  I  shall  afterwards  endeavor  to  point  ou^  to  other  morbid  states 
—to  hypertrophy  and  atrophy,  to  softening  and  induration,  to 
cartilaginous  and  calcareous  degeneration,  and  the  secretion  or  for- 
mation of  other  morbid  products  and  tissues,  to  an  abnormal  cystoid 
or  hydatifOform  structure,  and  to  various  forms  of  malformation 
and  displacement, — but,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  most  of  these 
lesions  are  comparatively  less  important  than  congestion  and 
inflammation,  and  the  effects  which  these  (Useased  conditions  pro- 
duce. It  is  to  congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  placenta,  there- 
fwe,  that  I  would  wish  first  and  principally  to  direct  attention. 

L — Congestion  of  the  Placenta. 

By  the  term  Congestum  (ff  the  Placenta^  I  mean  to  express  the 
existence  of  a  greater  than  usual  quantity  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of 
fliat  organ,  taWng  place  rapidly  or  more  slowly,  in  some  cases 
mpidly  or  more  slowly  terminating  in  resolution,  and  in  others 
leading  to  sanguineous  infiltration  or  extravasation,  in  greater  or 
less  quantity  or  quantities,  into  the  substance  of  the  placenta,  upon 
its  uterine,  or  foetal  surfaces,  or  between  the  membranes  of  the 
ovTun.  The  excess  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  placenta,  consti- 
tating  congestion  of  that  organ,  may,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
have  its  seat  primitively  and  separately,  either  in  the  placental 
ramifications  of  the  foetal  umbilical  arteries  and  veins,  or  perhaps 
more  frequently  in  the  vascular  prolongations,  which  seem  to  be 
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extended  from  the  uterine  yessels  of  the  mother  into  tiie  mbstinee 
of  this  viscus ;'  but  a  state  of  congestioa  in  one  of  iheee  systeras  of 
vessels,  the  foetal  or  the  maternal,  scarcely  perhaps  eve^  ccmtmnei 
for  any  considerable  period  of  time,  without  giving  riae  to  a  similir 
state  in  the  other. 

Characters  of  Placental  Oonge$tian  and  Hemorrhage. — ^The  natek 

'  In  this  and  in  other  parts  of  the  present  essay,  the  language  that  I  hare  employed,  tad 
aoipe  of  the  pathological  explanations  that  I  have  offered,  will  be  foand  to  accord  with  the 
belief;  that  die  description  of  the  ntero-placratal  ressels  and  cirenlation  originally  gireo  bf 
the  Hunters  is  fimdamentally  correct,  and  that  not  only  small  tortuous  bloodyessels  (aneml 
branches)  pass  across  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  into  the  placenta,  but  that  Teaoa 
branches  also,  or  hollow  canals  at  least,  continuous  with  the  venous  sinuses  of  the  uteras, 
run  through  the  deciduous  membrane  covering  the  uterine  surface  of  tihe  placenta.    From 
what  I  have  mjrself  observed  in  recent  placentee,  and  in  a  personal  examinalioa  of  Ik. 
William  Hunter's  preparations  in  the  Museum  at  Glasgow,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Jk, 
Lee,  and  with  him  M.  Velpeau  and  others,  have  deceived  themselves  in  consideiiiy  tiM 
placental  decidua  as  an  imperforated  membrane,  by  not  attending  sufficiently  to  the  or- 
oumstance,  that  the  utero-placental  veins  pass  through  the  deciduous  covering  of  die  placeoa 
in  a  very  oblique  direction,  and  that  the  coats  of  these  venoua  oanals  are  eztretnely  thin  nA 
slender,  and  composed  of  a  tissue  that  is  endowed  with  very  little  elastioity,  and  reseobln 
in  color  and  appearance  the  proper  tissue  of  the  decidua.     Hence  it  happens,  that  when  ve 
look  upon  the  outer  or  convex  surface  of  the  placenta  after  it  has  been  separated  from  die 
uterus,  the  deciduous  covering  of  the  organ  presents  the  appearance  of  a  perfectly  oootiiniosi 
membrane,  having  no  visible  fi>ramina  or  hollow  canals  in  it,  owing  to  the  inelastic  panens 
of  iu  venous  canals  having  then  completely  collapsed  together,  and  to  the  torn  orifioei  oC 
these  canals,  being  thus  concealed  by  their  sides,  more  or  less  fully  overlapping  one  axwdier 
in  consequence  of  the  oblique  course  of  the  vessels  themselves.    These  sources  of  &llaqr  is 
ascertaining  the  proper  vascular  structure  of  the  plaoental  deokliia  are  always  reodetd 
greater,  if;  instead  of  being  kept  of  its  natural  convex  form  externally,  the  plaoeitt  bs 
placed  for  our  examination  upon  a  flat  surface,  as  by  this  means  all  the  parts  on  the  uieriai 
side  of  the  organ  are  necessarily  more  closely  pressed  together.    Drs.  Sharpey  and  Alia 
Thomson,  In  examining  during  last  summer  a  gravid  uterus  taken  ftom  the  body  of  a  woraaa 
who  had  poisoned  herself  between  thefboith  and  fifih  month  of  pregnancy,  were  able  is 
trace  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  both  utero-placental  arteries  and  veins  passi 
the  deciduous  membrane  of  the  placenta.    They  convinced  themselves  of  the  free  c 
nication  of  the  venous  canals  which  they  found  in  the  phicental  decidua,  with  die  proper 
uterine  veins  or  sinuses,  by  tracing  a  oontinnity  of  tube  between  these  two  sets  of  vsskIi, 
in  carefully  dissecting  the  venous  canals  or  cavities  of  the  decidua  both  fVom  the  ezfeml 
or  maternal  portion  of  the  substance  of  the  placenta  towards  the  uterus,  and  from  die  Mpnet 
of  the  uterus  towards  the  placenta,  as  well  as  by  blowing  air  through  them  in  these  diftresl 
directions  while  the  preparation  was  immersed  in  water.    These  gendemen  discovered 
also  small  tortuous  spiral  arteries,  less  in  diameter  than  the  utero-placental,  bat  sionlsr  ia 
form,  passing  from  the  inner  surfhce  of  die  uterus  into  the  deeidna  vera  covering  diose  psm 
of  the  uterus  to  which  the  placenta  was  not  attached.    They  ftofaer  fbond  a  networked 
considerably  siaed  veins  ramifying  through  the  substance  of  this  nterine  deddus.    Tks 
anastomosis  of  these  deciduous  venous  canals  with  one  another,  as  well  as  widi  die  csriiief 
of  the  veins  running  on  the  edge  at  least  of  the  phicental  decidua,  and  with  the  moadisof 
small  venous  orifices  opening  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus,  fblly  appeared  on  inflriiBf 
lliem  in  diflerent  parts  of  their  eourse.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  die  resnlis  of  diis  iotsfsrtiir 
observation,  with  all  its  necessary  details,  will  soon  be  laid  befbre  the  medical  pablie.   !• 
addition,  I  may  state,  that  Mr.  Owen  of  London  has  been  lately  suooessful  in  verifying^  bf 
die  carefUl  dissection  of  several  gravid  uteri,  the  accuracy  of  the  anatomical  descriptictt  of 
the  utero-placental  circulation  left  us  by  the  Himters. 
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Eiieal  charaeters  of  Bimple  congestion  of  the  placenta  may,  I  believe, 
be  sofficiently  illostrated  by  a  reference  to  the  engorged  and  dark- 
cdored  condition  which  this  organ  presents,  in  cases  in  which  the 
head  of  the  child  has  happened  to  be  long  and  dangerously  impacted 
in  the  passages  of  the  pejivis.  The  appearances  which  the  placenta 
exhibits  on  its  being  repelled  after  such  cases,  and  more  particularly 
if  the  impaction  has  been  so  great  as  to  prove  fatal  to  the  child,  are 
well  known  to  every  practical  accoucheur.  The  external  surface  of 
&e  organ  is  of  a  more  or  less  deep  violet,  and  sometimes  almost 
livid  color,  its  internal  structure  when  torn  or  divided  by  the  scalpel 
presents  a  deep  purple  hue,  its  vessels  are  everywhere  loaded  and 
distended  with  dark-colored  blood,  the  organ  appears  enlarged,  and 
its  substance  feels  heavier  and  more  solid  than  natural. 

In  cases  of  abortion  occurring  as  a  consequence  of  physical  injuries 
of  the  uterine  region,  or  of  any  of  those  causes  which  give  rise  to  it 
by  producing  a  strong  determination  of  blood  to  the  vessels  of  the 
uterus,  the  same  congested  and  engorged  state  of  the  placenta,  as 
that  to  which  I  have  just  now  alluded,  is  generally  met  with,  and 
in  these  instances  also  the  blood  is  not  unfrequently  found  effiised 
in  more  or  fewer  points,  from  rupture  of  the  lacerated  or  distended 
placental  vessels,  constituting  the  Apoplexy  of  the  Placenta  of  M. 
Cniveilhier,  who,  with  Laennec,  Andral,  and  other  Parisian  patho- 
logists, has  employed  of  late  years,  this  term  to  designate  the  exist- 
ence  of  an  effiision  of  blood  into  the  tissue  of  the  lungs,  and  other 
oigans  of  the  body,  while  the  word  literally  and  originally  signifies 
one  of  the  more  obvious  external  phenomena  or  symptoms  only, 
which  such  an  efiusion  of  blood  generally  produces  when  it  happens 
to  occur  within  the  encephalon.^ 

The  blood  efiiised  in  placental  congestion  and  hemorrhage  occur- 
rmg  daring  pregnancy  may  occupy  different  anatomical  situations. 
In  numerous  instances  it  is  found  on  the  external  sur&ce  of  the 
I^acenta,  or  between  it  and  the  uterus,  occasionally  in  very  large 
quantity;  in  other  instances  the  extravasated  blood  is  situated 
towards  the  fcetal  sur&ce  of  the  organ,  or  insinuated  between  the 

'  Profeasor  Thomson,  in  his  Lectiures,  has  long  been  in  the  hi^it  of  employing  the  old 
lemi  ecekymom  instead  of  apoplexy^  to  designate  all  morbid  extravasations  of  blood  into  the 
^istnes  or  ttructures  of  the  internal  organs  of  the  body.  This  nse  of  the  term  ecchymont  in 
medical  pathology  seems  to  be  preferable  to  that  of  apoplexy,  inasmuch  as  it  is  consonant 
both  with  the  original  derivation  of  the  word,  and  with  the  signification  in  which  it  has 
long  been  employed  by  surgical  writers.  Dr.  Rush  was,  I  believe,  the  first  who  in  modern 
times  let  the  example  of  applying  the  term  apoplexy  in  the  somewhat  perverted  significa- 
tion to  which  I  have  above  alluded.  In  his  Essay  on  Pulmonary  Ck>nsumption,  afler  stating 
^<^rent  points  of  resemblance  between  the  efiiision  of  blood  in  the  brain,  and  the  effusion 
of  blood  in  the  lungs,  he  remarks — *^  From  this  great  analogy  between  the  remote  and 
proxiniate  caoses  of  the  two  diseases,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  call  them  both  by  the 
name  of  ap(]p^.**— Medical  Inquiries  and  Observations,  vol  iL  p.  53. 
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membranes,  or,  as  very  often  happens,  between  the  nteros  and 
decidua;  and  in  others  again,  it  is  seen  effiised  into  the  sabstance 
or  proper  structure  of  the  placenta,  as  remarked  by  Denenz'  and 
Baudelocqne,*and  as  I  have  myself  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
in  a  considerable  number  of  specimens.  In  cases  in  which  abortioii 
occurs  in  the  earlier  p'^riods  of  pregnancy,  the  extravasated  Mood 
is  frequently  found  diffused  over  the  whole  or  nearly  Ae  whole 
8ur£eu^  of  tiie  chorion,  and  between  it  and  the  anmion,  in  tiie  fom 
either  of  a  continuous  layer  or  layers  of  coagulum,  or  of  more  or 
less  isolated  nodules ;  and  in  two  instances  I  have  seen  it  occapying 
these  situations,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  both  effused  into  tiia 
cavity  of  the  amnios  itself,  and  extravasated  in  the  form  of  roundish 
masses  among  the  rudimentary  structures  of  the  placenta.  The 
immediate  anatomical  seat  of  sanguineous  effusions  situated  in  the 
substance  of  the  placenta  itself,  is  probably,  in  general,  in  cavitiei 
formed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  mechanical  rupture  of  the 
tissues  of  the  organ ;  but  the  occasional  similarity  in  form  of  the 
coagula,  to  that  presented  by  portions  of  wax  injection  thrown  into 
the  placenta  by  the  utero-placental  arteries  or  veins,  would  seem  to 
show  that  in  some  cases  the  coagula  are  more  or  less  completely 
circumscribed  within  the  maternal  cells  of  the  placenta,  supposing 
the  description  of  these  cells  ^ven  by  the  Hunters,  Meckel,  and 
Hildenbrand,  to  be  correct.  M.  Deneux  states  that,  in  the  case 
already  referred  to,  he  found  the  effiised  blood  partly  situated  in  the 
interstices  between  the  lobules  or  cotyledons,  a  circumstance  which 
I  have  not  had  occasion  to  observe  in  any  of  the  specimens  of  the 
disease  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining. 

The  particular  vessel  or  set  of  vessels  which  furnish  the  blood  effhsed 
in  placental  congestion  terminating  in  sanguineous  extravasation, 
is  liable  to  differ  in  different  cases ;  but  from  the  difficulty  of  acco- 
rately  tracing  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage  in  individuad  cases  of 
the  disease,  I  have  little  or  no  precise  information  to  offer  upon  this 
point  When  the  hemorrhage  takes  place  in  the  earlier  weeks  of 
pregnancy  between  the  chorion  and  decidua,  the  blood  probaUj 
escapes  either  from  the  new  and  tender  decidual  or  umbilical 
vessels  of  the  rudimentary  placenta,  or  ftt)m  both  of  these  sets  of 
vessels  at  the  same  time.  When  the  blood  is  effiised  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  placenta,  it  is  generally  altogether  impossible  to  trace 
the  vessel  or  vessels  from  which  it  proceeds,  and  indeed  the  extra- 
vasation seems  in  many  cases  to  occur  at  several  different  points  at 
the  same  time.    In  a  case  detailed  by  MM.  Grisolle  and  CaseauXi 

1  Journal  G^n^rale  de  M^decine,  torn.  IxviiL  p.  339. 

'  Recneil  Periodiqiie  de  la  Soc  de  MMecine,  torn.  iiL  p.  33. 
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in  the  Bevne  M^dicaie  for  1888,^  and  in  which  coagola  of  blood 
half  an  inch  in  thickness  were  situated  towards  the  foetal  surface 
of  the  placenta,  some  of  the  secondary  divisions  of  the  umbilical 
vessels  would  seem  to  have  been  ruptured.  Occasionally  the 
hemorrhage  appears  to  proceed  from  a  rupture,  more  or  lees  ex- 
tensive, of  Ihe  vascular  parenchymatous  substance  of  the  placenta. 
Thus  Mr.  Wildsmith*  mentions  a  case  where,  on  inspecting  the 
body  of  a  woman  who  died  during  pregnancy,  there  was  disco- 
vered a  loTge  coagulum  at  the  anterior  portion  of  the  fundus  uteris 
weighing  eighteen  ounces,  with  a  rupture  of  the  placenta,  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  length.  The  blood  in  some  instances,  though  origi- 
nally poured  out  by  vessels  traversing  the  substance  of  the  placenta, 
afterwards  bursts  tiirough  the  tissues  of  that  organ  and  reaches  its 
decidual  or  uterine  surface,  but  in  very  many  also  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  efiused  fluid  occupies  this  latter  situation,  it  may  be  traced 
to  a  direct  rupture  of  the  utero-placental  vessels  themselves. 

The  qtumtity  of  Nood  efiused  internally  in  placental  hemorrhage 
occurring  during  pregnancy  is  generally  small,  in  most  cases  not 
exceeding  a  few  drachms;  but  it  is  occasionally  also,  particularly 
when  the  blood  is  extravasated  from  the  utero-placental  vessels,  be- 
tween the  placenta  and  uterus  in  the  latter  stages  of  gestation,  so 
great  as  to  endanger  or  destroy  the  life  of  the  mother.  In  some 
cases  where  the  hemorrhage  has  thus  proved  fetal,  the  extrava- 
sated blood  has  been  found  to  be  wholly  collected  between  the 
ntenis  and  central  portion  of  the  placenta,  and  to  be  completely 
confined  within  this  circumscribed  situation,  by  the  edges  of  the  pla- 
centa preserving,  around  the  whole  circumference  of  the  organ,  their 
natoral  attachment  to  the  internal  uterine  surfitce.  Albinus  has 
recorded  a  fatal  hemorrhage  of  this  description  in  his  Annotationes 
Academics  ;^  and  Delaforterie^  and  Saumarez'  have  detailed  similar 
cases.  The  quantity  of  blood  efiused  between  the  placenta  and 
uterus  in  the  Idnd  of  circumscribed  cavity  above  alluded  to,  is  stated 
in  M.  Belaforterie's  case  to  have  measured  three  French  chopins,  and 
in  Mr.  Saumarez's  case  it  amounted  to  a  pint  and  a  hal£^  In 
these,  and  in  similar  instances  of  fatal  placental  or  utero-placental 

'See  also  the  Dublin  Jonrnal  of  Med.  and  Chem.  Science,  toI.  t.  p.  154. 

'  North  of  England  Medical  and  Stirgical  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  446. 

'  **  Parturienti  placenta  abscesserat,  multo  sanguine  coagulato  inteijecto  inteream  et  uteram. 
Tola  aatein  marginis  ciicumferentia  nihil  quioquam  absceaserat,  eoque  ne  sanguis  proflueret, 
piohibebatur.  Quod  qnum  non  intelligeretur,  mulierem  interemit" — Annotat.  Academ.  lib. 
i-  cap.  1.  p.  36.  This  placenta,  with  the  whole  membranes  of  the  ovimi,  is  represented  in 
this  author's  Uteri  Mulieris  Gravidre  Tabulae,  tab.  vL 

*  Journal  Gto^rale  de  M^ecine,  torn.  xxix.  p.  384. 

'  New  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  vi  p.  535. 

'  See  also  a  case  of  miscarriage,  by  Dr.  Thomas  of  Baltimore,  in  the  American  Archives 
of  Med.  and  Surg.  Science.  R]ran*s  Journal,  1 836,  vol.  I  p.  268.  A  clot  of  blood  of  a  poimd 
weight  was  effused  between  the  utems  and  placenta,  which  retained  iu  attachment  for  an 
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hemorrhage  occurring  during  gestation,  death  can  ecsroelj  be 
considered  as  an  effect  merely  of  the  loss  of  the  ahsolnte  qnanthj 
of  blood  effiised.  The  attendant  strong  feeling  of  ncknen  and 
syncope,  the  paleness  and  coldness  of  the  sui^Etce  of  the  body, 
the  state  of  the  pulse,  &c.,  would  seem  rath^  to  indicate  that  tibe 
extravasated  blood,  by  the  sudden  uterine  distension  to  whidi  it 
gives  rise,  or  from  other  causes,  produces  a  &tal  depression  of  the  m- 
tion  of  the  heart,  similar  to  that  which  results  from  blows  upon  the 
epigastrium  and  severe  injuries  of  the  abdomen,  and  which  we  see 
supervening  more  slowly  in  cases  of  extensive  peritonitb  ronniiq; 
on  to  a  &tal  termination. 

The  size  or  volume  of  the  individual  coagula  or  ^Eusions  of  blood 
found  in  the  substance  of  the  placenta  is  liable  to  great  variati<Hia 
In  some  instances  they  are  extremely  small,  not  equalling  a  veteh 
seed  in  size ;  and  again  I  find  in  my  notes  two  cases  nuientioned,  m 
one  of  which  a  single  coagulum  as  huge  as  a  walnut  is  described; 
and  in  the  other  case,  another  coagulum  is  alluded  to  aa  equal  in 
volume  to  a  pigeon's  egg.  Wrisberg  appears  to  have  met  with  • 
placental  sanguineous  coagulum  of  much  larger  size  than  either  of 
these  two.^ 

When,  in  placental  hemorrhage  or  apoplexy,  the  blood  is  extia> 
vasated  into  the  substance  of  the  placenta  itself^  it  most  gmersllj 
appears,  so  far  aa  I  have  myself  observed,  under  the  form  of  roundidi 
coagula,  often  accurately  circumscribed ;  but  in  other  cases,  the  tonfm 
and  outline  of  these  coagula  are  altogether  irregular,  and  the  tm- 
sition  between  the  sound  and  diseased  portions  of  placenta,  not 
very  accurately  marked.  In  some  instances,  one  or  two  ooegnli 
only  are  observed,  or  the  extravasation  is  confined  to  one  or  two 
lobes  or  cotyledons  only ;  but  generally,  a  considerable  numbw  of 
coagula  are  seen  scattered  throughout  different  parts  of  the  aeme 
placenta,  the  sanguineous  extravasation  having  occurred  at  sevenl 

inch  in  extent ;  its  remainder  being  greatly-  compressed,  and  its  uterine  snrface  preteotioc  i 
concayity  where  the  blood  had  been  lodged.  Blood  had  also  been  hemmed  in  by  the  adbeooa 
Of  the  membranes,  so  that  not  one  drop  was  lost  tiU  the  child  was  expelled.  The  ibonioi 
oocorred  at  the  sixth  month. 

Another  case  of  suddenly  fatal  hemorrhage  between  the  membranes,  is  reported  by  la* 
gleby  in  Byan^s  Journal,  iv.  p.  753. 

Mr.  Coley,  in  the  Lancet,  1829->d0,  states  the  proper  treatment  in  these  cases,  tic.,  immt- 
diaUtwmmg, 

I  In  describing  die  placenta  of  an  aborted  ovum,  Wrisberg  remarics, "  Media  ejus  pan  ci- 
hibet  magnum  ovats  flgura  corpus,  ultra  septem  lineas  supra  reliquam  eminent  sopeift- 
eiem,  ooloris  fusoi  nigri,  instar  coagulati  sanguinis,  omnem  placentas  latinidinem  3|  poll,  oqao- 
tern  oeoupat,  cum  tota  placentsB  longitudo  5|  poll.  sit.  Maxima  prominentis  hqus  coiporii 
latitude  2  poll  6  lin.  invenitur.  In  ipso  erainentiaB  oentiD  funis  inseritur  mnbilioaliii  ctjm 
sangnifera  yasa  in  magnos  dividuntur  ramoe,"  &Cw— Desoriptio  Anatomicm  EmbiToaii.— 
Sandlfint's  Thesaoms  DissertSontmi,  torn.  iii.  p.  237. 
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points,  eHiier  simaltaneoiiBly  or  Bnccessively.  In  one  extreme  case 
of  Urn  kind  which  I  have  met  with,  the  section  of  a  placenta  of  about 
&e  fourth  month,  presented  throughout  its  whole  structure  only 
one  agglomerated  mass  of  distinct  and  separate  roundish  coagula^ 
and  the  organ  was  increased  so  greatly  in  thickness  by  these  inter. 
s6Aal  effiisions  as  to  infiinge  very  considerably  upon  the  cavity  of 
the  amnion. 

When  hemorrhagic  efbsions  take  place  toward  the  foetal  surface 
of  the  placenta,  or,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  pregnancy,  between  the 
deddua  and  chorion,  the  coagula  of  extravasated  blood  very  fre- 
quently protrude  these  membranes  before  them,  towards  the  cavity 
of  the  amnion,  and  appear  in  the  form  of  projecting  eminences  or 
elevations  on  the  amniotic  sur&ce.  These  eminences  vary  greatly 
in  number  and  extent  in  different  cases.  In  some  instances,  almost 
every  part  of  the  amniotic  cavity  is  crowded  with  them,  in  others 
they  are  seen  only  in  that  part  which  corresponds  to  the  placenta. 
They  vaiy  from  the  size  of  a  very  small  pea  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut,  or 
larger.  Occasionally,  they  form  very  slight  projections  only  above 
the  general  level  of  the  surface  of  the  amnion ;  generally,  they  ap- 
pear as  rounded,  irregularly  hemispherical  eminences ;  and  agun  I 
have  seen  them  standing  out  from  the  walls  of  the  amniotic  cavity, 
of  an  elongated  nipple-like  shape,  and  nearly  as  large  as  the  first 
joint  of  the  thumb.  In  several  cases,  I  have  seen  the  umbilical  cord 
at  its  insertion  into  the  placenta,  at  the  same  time  greatly  distended 
with  coagulated  blood,  for  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  lines,  giving  an 
q^pearance  similar  to  that  represented  in  two  aborted  ova  figured 
by  Albinus'  and  Sandifort" 

The  substance  of  the  placenta  more  immediately  surrounding  re- 
cent hemorrhagic  extravasations,  is  occasionally  darker  red  than 
Batoral,  from  imbibition  or  infiltration  of  the  efiused  blood  into  the 
neighboring  portions  of  tissue,  and  sometimes  the  surrounding  pla- 
eentsd  structure  is  studded  vrith  a  number  of  dark  spots  or  points, 
probably  originating  in  partial  sanguineous  extravasations,  or  in 
blood  stagnated  and  coagulated  in  the  cavities  of  some  obstructed 
vessels. 

Changed  in  the  Blood  effused. — ^In  internal  placental  hemorrhage, 
or  ecchymosis,  the  blood,  after  its  effusion,  undergoes  a  variety  of 
changes,  interesting  in  themselves,  and  important  in  this  respect, 
that  a  misconception  of  their  nature  has,  as  it  appears  to  me,  led 
pathologists  into  error  in  regard  to  ihe  nature  of  some  of  the  lesions 
occasionally  observed  in  this  organ.  When  the  blood  is  poured  out 
fix)m  its  containing  vessels  into  the  substance  or  cells  of  the  pla- 
centa, or  between  the  membranes,  it  gradually  coagulates,  and 

'  Annotat  Academ.  torn.  L  Tab.  v.  fig.  5. 

'  ObserTationet  Aoatomico-Pathologics,  lib.  iii.  Tab.  viii.  fig.  4. 
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assumes  a  very  dark  purple,  and  sometimesy  as  I  have  seen  it  in 
two  preserved  specimens,'  almost  a  melanotic  black  color.  After 
a  time,  however,  it  begins  to  lose  this  tint,  the  coloring  matter  gra- 
dually becomes  removed,  and  the  coagulum  successively  aesamet  a 
chocolate  brown,  a  reddish  or  brownish-yellow  hue,  and  latteriy,  if 
time  sufficient  is  allowed,  it  presents  a  pale  yellowish-white  or  straw- 
colored  appearance,  the  fibrinous  portion  of  the  coagulum  being  tiiea 
alone  left.  When  these  fibrinous  and  generally  finn  and  indurated 
masses  are  divided,  they  for  the  most  part  exhibit  internally  a  dense 
uniform  or  homogeneous  tissue ;  but  in  some  cases  where  the  indi* 
vidual  mass  or  coagulum  has  been  formed  by  several  BUocessiTis 
efiusions  of  blood  occurring  at  the  same  point,  and  probably  fiom 
the  same  vessel,  its  section  shows  a  more  or  less  perfect  ooncentm 
laminated  structure.  M.  Cruveilhier*  has  represented  an  ecchy- 
mosed  placenta,  in  which  the  structure  of  the  coagulum  i^pean  to 
be  concentrically  laminated  in  this  manner,  and  the  more  external 
layers  are  seen  to  be  losing  their  coloring  matter,  while  the  nudeiu 
of  the  effusion  is  composed  of  darker  and  more  recently  effused 
blood.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  these  chaaiges 
in  specimens  of  laminated  placental  coagula,  but  have  had  repeated 
occasion  to  remark  the  discoloration  of  the  more  common  single  or 
homogeneous  coagula,  proceeding  fix)m  their  circumference  to  tiieir 
centre. 

In  the  blood  efiiised  in  placental  hemorrhage,  I  have  been  able 
to  trace  a  change  still  more  advanced  than  that  of  its  diseoloratioa 
and  conversion  into  a  yellowish  straw-colored  fibrinous  mass.  In 
four  instances,  I  have  seen  these  fibrinous  masses  in  diffierent  parts 
of  the  same  placenta,  contracted  to  a  size  considerably  less  than  tbe 
space  which  they  originally  occupied,  and  consequently  appearing, 
as  it  were,  to  be  contained  in  cavities  which  were  only  but  partially 
filled  by  them.  This  appearance  is  particularly  well  seen  when  the 
blood  has  been  extravasated  towards  the  foetal  sur&ce  of  the  pla- 
centa, or  behind  the  chorion  and  amnion,  and  when  it  has  protruded 
these  membranes  forwards  in  the  form  of  the  eminences  or  nipple- 

1  One  of  these  specimeos  was  iu  the  rich  and  valuable  pathological  collecikm  of  Mt. 
Langstaff  of  London,  the  other  is  contained  in  the  Anatomical  Masennn  of  the  Univeinty  of 
Edinborgh,  and  is  thus  described  in  the  printed  catalogue  (p.  236) :  **  Placenta  about  the 
fourth  month ;  foetal  surface  studded  with  numerous  irregular  dark-colored  tubercles  resem- 
bling melanotic  depositions."  The  dark  appearance  of  the  sanguineous  coagula  in  both  of 
these  cases,  is  such  as  might  render  them  at  first  sight  very  liable  to  be  conftwnded  witb 
actual  melanotic  deposits ;  and  in  the  Edinburgh  case  this  mistake  in  regard  to  their  true 
pathological  nature  might  have  been  the  more  readily-  committed,  from  the  ammW  masses  of 
effused  blood  appearing  of  a  beautiful  bluish-black  color,  as  seen  through  the  membranes 
oovering  the  foetal  surface  of  the  placenta,  owing  to  these  membranes,  as  semitranspareot 
whitish  media,  reflecting  the  blue  rays  of  light  transmitted  through  them  from  the  dark  io^ 
faces  of  the  coagulated  masses  of  blood  lying  immediately  beneath  them. 

*  Anatomie  Pathol.  Liv.  xvi  pi.  i.  fig.  1. 
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like  projectionB  already  alluded  to.  In  such  cases,  after  the  color- 
ing matter  of  the  effused  blood  has  been  removed,  and  time  is  given 
for  the  fibrinous  masses  which  are  left,  to  contract,  the  folds  of  the 
chorion  and  amnion,  which  thej  had  carried  before  them,  being 
inelastic  membranes,  remain  in  the  position  in  which  they  were 
placed,  and  present  themselves,  when  the  ovum  is  afterwards  ex- 
amined, in  tiie  form  of  loose  half-empty  bags  or  sacs,  projecting 
towards  the  cavity  of  the  amnion.  In  one  of  the  four  placentse  in 
which  I  have  observed  this  contraction,  or  diminution  at  least,  of 
the  fibrinous  coagula,  the  cavities  containing  these  contracted  coa- 
gola  were  filled  up  with  a  limpid  serum ;  but  in  the  other  three 
instances,  I  do  not  find  in  my  notes  any  mention  of  such  an  effu- 
sion. 

In  no  case  have  I  seen  the  complete  removal  of  the  fibrinous 
coagula  from  their  containing  cavities,  or  any  appearance  whatever 
indicative  of  the  organization  of  these  coagula ;  and  I  have  to  regret 
not  having  directed  my  attention  more  particularly  to  the  state  of 
the  placental  tissue  immediately  surrounding  the  efiusions,  and  ob- 
served the  changes  which  take  place  in  it  upon  the  occurrence  of 
these  sanguineous  extravasations.  In  some  instances,  as  in  those 
represented  by  Cruveilhier,^  the  surrounding  placental  structure 
appears  to  become  atrophied  and  anaemic,  after  the  effusion  has 
occurred ;  it  seems  probable  that,  in  other  cases,  this  state  and  other 
diseased  states  of  the  placental  tissue  and  vessels,  may  precede  and 
mdirectly  give  rise  to  effiisions ;  but  whether  a  cyst  is  evfer  formed 
around  Uie  sanguineous  coagula,  and  under  what  circumstances  it  is 
formed,  I  have  no  data  to  determine,  either  firom  observations  which 
I  have  myself  made,  or  that  I  can  find  in  the  works  of  others. 

I  regret,  further,  not  having  in  my  possession  any  precise  facts 
to  determine  the  period  of  time  which  blood  effused  into  the 
placenta,  or  between  the  membranes,  requires,  to  undergo  the 
several  changes  that  I  have  mentioned ;  but  I  have  seen  them  all 
efifected  in  diseased  ova  which  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  were 
expelled  before  the  fifth  and  sixth  month.  The  placenta  I  have 
fonnerly  alluded  to  as  presenting  cavities  containing  at  the  same 
time  contracted  fibrinous  coagula  and  an  effusion  of  serum,  was 
expelled  at  the  eighth  month,  but  was  less  in  breadth,  though  of 
much  greater  thickness,  than  placentae  at  that  period  generally  are. 
A  number  of  the  cases  of  tumors  and  circumscribed  indurations 
of  the  placenta  described  by  Morgagni'  in  his  48th  Letter,  of  the 
scirrhous  tubercles  mentioned  by  Albrechf  and  admitted  by  Murat* 

*  Aoatom.  pAtholog.  Livr.  xtL  pi  i.  figs.  1  and  2,  and  lavr.  vL  pi.  tL  fig.  2. 

*  De  Sedibns  et  Causis  Morb.  £p.  48,  Art  23,  24,  &c. 

'  Acta  Nat  Cut.  torn.  iv.  Obs.  104.        *  Diction,  des  Sciences  M^d.  torn.  xlii.  p.  545. 
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and  Moreau,^  and  of  those  eminences  on  the  sorfiice  of  the  anmioii 
figured  by  Ruysch,*  Sandifort,*  Breschet,*  Velpean,*  and  Dr.  Oran* 
ville,*  and  spoken  of  by  this  last  author  under  the  name  of  tobercn* 
lated  ova  and  placentae,  appear  to  consist  in  reality  of  coagola  of 
blood,  which  have  undergone  more  or  fewer  of  the  clumges  that  I 
have  attempted  to  describe.  The  white  masses  in  the  placenta^ 
composed  of  a  substance  resembling  both  fat  and  cartilage,  recently 
mentioned  by  Professor  Stein/  not  improbably  consisted  also  ot 
the  fibrinous  matter  of  effused  coagula  of  blood.  In  the  notes 
which  I  took  of  the  first  specimen  of  these  yeUowish  fibrinoiis 
masses  I  had  occasion  to  examine/  I  find  that  I  have  desmbed 
them  as  internally,  ^^  not  unlike  tuberculous  or  dense  encephakid 
matter;"  but  since  that  period  I  have  had  ample  opportunities  ot 
correcting  this  conjecture,  T^y  an  examination  of  above  twenty  addi- 
tional specimens  of  this  particular  lesion ;  and  I  have  now  not  only 
been  able  to  trace  in  different  placentae  the  gradual  transformations 
abeady  described  as  occurring  in  the  effused  blood,  firom  its  appear- 
ance as  a  recent  dark-colored  coagulum,  to  its  condition  of  a  yd- 
lowish-white  fibrinous  mass ;  but  I  have  seen  more  than  one  instance 
in  which  these  two  states,  with  all  their  intermediate  gradations  of 
change  and  coloration,  could  be  observed  in  different  coagula  whidi 
had  been  efiused  at  successive  periods  in  the  same  individual  pla- 
centa. 

Sandifort  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  nature  of  some  of  tiie 
morbid  appearances  in  the  placenta  and  ovum  that  I  have  described, 
and  to  have  observed  some  of  the  principal  changes  which  the  ex- 
travasated  blood  undergoes,  as  appears  fi*om  the  foUowing  passage,* 
^^  vasa  disrupta  efiunderant  inter  chorion  et  deciduam  reflexam,  san- 
guinem,  qui  ibi  in  grumos  coUectus  erai  Talis  effusiosi  contigit, 
ova  depurari  omnino  nequeunt,  etiamsi  diutissime  aqua  contineator, 
nisi  decidua  externa  et  reflexa  a  chorio  penitus  tollantur.  Contra 
Bolvi,  tolli,  coagulatus  ille  sanguis  valet,  qui  membranis  extrinsecus 
adhaeret,  eflicitque,  ut  ova^  abortu  rejectay  referant  ferme  semper  moh 
earn  crueintamj  sie  ut  quadam  veluti  came  condentuvy  atque  tune  nitidm 
puraeque  membranae  omnes  apparmt.**    Vater,^  as  quoted  by  A.  0. 

*  Archly.  G^n^ral.  de  M^decine,  torn.  zzv.  p.  124. 

'  Thesaurus  Anatomicus  Sextus,  Tab.  iL  fig.  4,  and  Tab.  iii.  fig.  7. 

*  Obseryationes  Pathol.  Lib.  iii.  Tab.  viii.  fig.  4. 

*  Etudes  Anatomiques,  &r.  d'(£uf.  PI.  it.  figs.  3. 

*  Erobryologie  HumaiDe,  PI.  ii.  figs.  8  and  9. 

'  On  Menstruation  and  Abortion,  PI.  vL  fig.  20. 

'  Eleinert's  AH.  Repertorium,  v.  Jahr.  1  HeA.  S.  35. 

*  This  specimen  was  contained,  with  a  seoond  similar  prepuation,  in  the  Mateom  of  St 
Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

*  Observat  Anat  Path.  Lib.  ill  Cap.  ri.  p.  95. 
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Bandelocqoe,^  mentions  having  seen  an  ovnm  like  the  one  figured 
by  Rnysch,'  and  afterwards  a  second  ovnm  with  the  coagula  in  a 
difierent  fiitate.^  <<  Ikindam  fere  fiteiem  (nt  Bnyschii)  habebat  ovum 
aliqiiando  oblatnm,  sed  mulierum  morositate  iterum  ereptum,  hfto 
temen  dififerentifi,  qnod  eminentiee  interius  occurrentes,  non  durae. 
Bed  vesicolfle  sanguine  grumoso  plenee  fuerint."^  Baudeloqne  de- 
smbes  an  ovum  which  he  had  himself  met  with,  in  1828,  having  a 
number  of  small  tumors  in  its  coats,  consisting,  aa  their  examina- 
tion convinced  Mm,  of  effiisions  of  blood  in  different  stages  of  altera- 
tkm,  ^'dans  quelques  tumeurs  il  n'y  avait  que  la  fibrine  presque 
diedorfee ;  dans  d'autres  la  consistance  du  caillot  etait  moindre  et 
M  eouleur  plus  fonc^e."  It  appears  to  be  this  same  specimen  that 
Velpeau  has  figured/  He  briefly  describes  the  "  bousselures"  upon 
it,  as  made  up  ^^  d'anciennes  masses  fibrineuses  degener^es,"  and 
mentions  having  seen,  in  1888,  one  other  similarly  diseased  ovum. 
Bresehet  states,  in  reference  to  the  case  which  he  has  figured,  that 
lie  had  not  been  able  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  tumors  seen 
projecting  on  its  amniotic  surface :  ^^  (Euf  humain  que  nous  consi- 
derons  comme  o&ant  une  alteration  organique  dont  nous  ne  pouvons 
pas  determiner  la  nature."^  Dr.  Granville  describes  "the  tubercles 
of  placentas"  as  "  formed  by  the  enlargement  of  these  filiform  vessels 
which  exist  on  the  inside  of  the  chorion."^  I  consider  it  only  as  an 
act  of  justice  to  myself,  and,  at  the  same  time,  aa  a  strong  corrobo- 
ration of  the  accuracy  of  the  pathological  views  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  develope  in  the  preceding  pages,  to  state,  that  I  had 
arrived  at  these  views  with  regard  to  the  various  changes  which  the 
Uood  effosed  in  placental  ecchymosis  undergoes,  altogether  from 
Ae  examinations  of  diseased  ova  which  had  feUen  in  my  way,  and 
before  I  was  in  any  degree  acquainted  with  the  cases  and  notices  of 
it  that  had  been  previously  published  by  Sandifort,  Vater,  Baude- 
locque,  and  Velpeau,  in  the  different  passages  that  I  have  just  now 
quoted  from  their  writings. 

Having  taken  up  so  much  time  in  describing  the  anatomical  cha- 
ncters  of  placental  congestion  and  hemorrhage,  I  shall  be  very  brief 
in  my  remarks  upon  its  causes  and  symptoms,  referring  on  these 
subjects  to  the  different  treatises  on  abortion  and  uterine  hemor- 
rhage, and  more  particularly  to  the  excellent  work  of  Baudelocque 
upon  the  latter." 

GauitM  of  Plaeental  Conge$t%on. — The  occasional  exciting  or  deter- 

'  Tiait^  des  H^morrhagies  de  I'Utenis,  p.  57,  58.  *  Loo.  cit  tab.  iii  fig.  7. 

•See  Vater,  in  Haller's  Disput.  ad  Morb.  iv.  p.  706. 

*  Dissert  Inaugural.  Mola  Prapgnans,  &n.,  p.  22. 

*  Embryolog.  p.  89,  pi.  ii.  fig.  8.  •  Etudes,  &c.  p.  156.  'On  Abortion,  p.  21. 

*  Trait^  des  H^morrbagies  Internes  de  TUterus,  Paris,  1831. 
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mining  causes  of  placental  congestion  may  be  considered  as  ezistiiig 
either  on  the  part  of  the  child  or  of  the  mother. 

With  the  causes  existing  on  the  part  of  the  child,  we  are  as  yet 
but  very  imperfectly  acquainted ;  but  it  seems  probable  tiiat  all 
such  morbid  states  and  physical  lesions  and  malformations  ci  the 
foetus  and  umbilical  cord  as  have  a  tendency,  directly  or  indiieetly, 
to  prevent  or  impede  the  free  return  of  blood  through  the  ambiliod 
vein,  will  have  the  effect  of  producing  more  or  less  marked  conget> 
tion  in  the  minuter  placental  ramifications  of  this  vessel,  and  per- 
haps may  even  lead  in  some  cases,  particularly  if  rapidly  developed, 
to  extravasations  of  blood  from  these  ramifications.  We  now  know 
that  the  foetus  in  utero  is  liable  to  various  febrile,  contagious,  mala> 
rious,  and  inflammatory  affections — ^to  plague,  small-pox,  and  pe^ 
haps  measles  and  scarlatina — ^to  ague,  and  a  number  of  acute  inte^ 
nal  inflammations ;  but  whether  the  presence  of  these  diseases  in  the 
foetal  economy  is  capable  of  exciting  placental  congestion  or  not 
through  the  long  and  tortuous  tract  of  the  umbilical  arteries,  and 
what  morbid  effects  they  produce  upon  the  placental  circulation  in 
general,  are  points  still  open  for  investigation. 

As  occasional  exciting  or  determining  causes,  on  tiie  part  of  the 
mother,  of  placental  congestion  and  sanguineous  effiision  into  the  sub* 
stance  and  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  placenta  and  ovum,  I  may  mention 
physical  injuries,  such  as  blows,  fidls,  &;c.,  great  muscular  exortion,^ 

>  Since  writing  the  above,  I  find  that  M.  Velpeau,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  mott  elaboralt 
^  Trait^  de  TAit  des  Accouchemens,"  is  inclined  to  doubt  if  succussions  of  the  body,  blows 
upon  the  uterine  region,  falls,  &c^  are  really  capable  of  producing  any  meohanieal  detadh 
ment  of  the  placenta  from  the  surface  of  the  uterus.  "^  Quand  on  se  nqppelle  que  Vwainmf 
pi  it  exactement  Puterus,  qu'il  est  exactement  rempli  lui-m6me  par  Teau  de  ranoniot,  oo  toil 
bientot  que  les  mouvements  imprimis  a  la  femme  par  des  secousses  sont  presqu'aussi  inea- 
pables  de  separer  le  placenta  de  lamatrice,  ou  le  chorion  de  Tamnion,  quails  le  seraient  disoiar 
deux  vessies  emboitees  Tune  dans  I'autre  et  dont  Tinterne  serait  completement  rempli  de 
liquide."  Without  discussing  the  point  whether  the  uterus  is  always  kept  distaoded  or  not 
by  its  contents,  in  the  manner  here  mentioned,  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  be  extremely 
doubtful  at  least  (see  Ingleby  on  Uterine  Hemorrhage,  pp.  132,  133),  and  perhaps  liable 
to  variations  in  connection  with  the  relative  state  of  fulness  of  the  uterine  vessels,  or  radier 
with  the  relative  state  of  tension  of  the  uterine  walls,  resulting  from  the  oondition  of  is 
bloodvessels,  and  without  appealing  to  the  abstract  laws  of  physics  in  refhtation  of  M.  Vel- 
peau's  opinion,  I  would  merely  adduce  for  that  purpose  the  morbid  phenomena  that  are 
every  day  observed  to  take  place  within  the  cranium — a  cavity  which  we  know  for  a  ce^ 
tainty  to  be  placed,  alter  the  fontanelles  are  closed,  in  the  same  physica^  relatioDS  with  tSm 
investing  membranes,  and  solid  and  fluid  contents,  as  M.  Velpeaa  conoeives  to  exisi  b^ 
tween  the  gravid  uterus,  and  its  contained  ovum.  Concussions  and  external  iiguriee  of  dM 
head  are  well  known  to  occasionally  produce  a  mptureof  the  bloodvessels  running  between 
the  cranium  and  dura  mater,  and  a  greater  or  less  consequent  efiusion  of  blood  between  ibsir 
detached  surfaces,  without  any  depression  whatever  of  the  craniuoL  I  have  known  a  case  of 
this  kind,  where  a  large  circular  coagulum,  three  inches  in  breadth,  was  fband  efliised  in  diis 
situation,  on  the  body  of  a  man  who  was  discovered  in  the  street  during  the  night,  in  a  stale 
of  profound  coma.      In  other  cases  of  traumatic  apoplexy,  we  find  blood  efitised  oo  the 
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and  bodily  fEitigae^  excess  of  venery,^  morbid  irritations  of  the 
uterus  and  neighboring  organs,  acute  febrile  and  inflammatory 
diseases,  strong  mental  emotions,  and,  in  general  terms,  all  those 
circumstances  which  have  a  tendency  to  produce  plethora  and  in- 
creased action  of  the  whole  maternal  vascular  system,  and  of  the 
uterine  system  in  particular.  These  various  causes  may  produce 
placental  congestion  and  hemorrhage  in  different  ways ;  certain  of 
tiiem,  as  the  physical  iiguries  alluded  to,  may  occasionally  lead  to 
this  effect  by  directly  or  mechanically  rupturing,  by  the  concussion 
which  they  create,  some  of  the  placental  and  utero-placental  vessels 
and  attachments ;  others  of  them,  and  even  the  very  same  causes  at 
€ther  times,  may  act  by  inducing  a  morbid  determination  of  blood 
to  the  uterus  and  placenta,  or  by  exciting  such  muscular  contractions 
of  the  uterus,  as  will  separate  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  mutual 
uterine  and  placental  connections. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  action  of  general  and  local  plethora 
and  increased  vascularity,  in  producing  placental  congestion  and 
hemorrhage,  I  shall  only  venture  to  make  one  remark.  If  we  admit, 
with  some  authors,  that  the  newly  formed  vascular  canals,  which, 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Hunters  and  others,  are  believed  to  pass  £rom 
tiie  uterine  vessels  into  the  placenta,  are  less  firm  and  resistant  in 
ftkeiT  coats  or  texture  than  tike  other  bloodvessels  in  the  maternal 
system,  it  will  follow,  that  when  a  greater  than  usual  plethora  or 
yascular  action  happens  to  occur  in  ihe  sanguiferous  system  of  the 
mother,  or  when,  from  any  causes,  the  blood  is  determined  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  to  the  divisions  of  the  uterine  arteries  and  veins,  it 
^11  be  most  apt  to  become  congested  in  the  naturally  little,  if  at 
aD,  elastic  vascular  tubes  and  canals  of  the  placenta ;  and  further, 
if  the  momentum  of  the  whole  mass  of  blood  in  the  body  of  the 
mother,  or  of  that  in  the  branches  of  the  uterine  vessels  aJone,  be 
pretematurally  increased,  the  placental  or  utero-placental  vessels  or 

cerebral  side  of  the  dura  mater,  between  it  and  the  arachnoid,  or  between  the  arachnoid 
tnd  pia  mater,  and  in  other  rarer  instances  again,  it  is  seen  to  be  eztravasated  into  the  yen- 
tiicles,  or  into  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself 

'  Id  an  interesting  memoir  on  abortion  among  our  domestic  animals,  inserted  by  M.  Flan- 
drin  in  Chabert's  ^^Instructions  et  Observations  sur  les  Maladies  des  Animaux  Domestiques," 
▼ol.  tI  pp.  107-1  <^4,  it  is  stated  that  pregnant  cows,  mares,  and  sheep,  miscarry  in  about 
twenty-four  or  tbirty-siz  hours  after  sexual  connection.  The  same  effiact  is  not  observed  in 
the  sow.  Entire  herds  of  cows  are  said  to  have  been  seen  to  abort  with  dead  fcstuses  after 
irausaally  violent  thunder-storms,  probably,  it  is  conceived,  in  consequence  of  the  terror  that 
•eems  to  be  excited  in  the  minds  of  these  animals  by  such  an  occurrence.  Occasionally, 
all  the  oows  of  a  dairy,  or  even  of  a  whole  district  of  country,  have  been  observed  to 
miscany,  one  after  another — a  circumstance  which  some  authors  have  endeavored  to  ex- 
plain on  the  principle  of  contagion.  See  Tessier,  in  "^  Merooires  de  la  Soci^tA  de  M^decine," 
for  1782-83,  p.  549.  Various  curious  notices  on  this  interesting  point  in  comparative  patho- 
logy, are  given  by  Mr.  Youatt,  at  pp.  528-531  of  his  volume  on  the  Breeds,  Management, 
lod  Diseases  of  Cattle,  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
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cftnalB  will  be  tlie  first  to  yield  or  rupture  under  the  generaDy  Of 
uniformly  increased  degree  of  internal  pressure,  inasmncli  as  they 
are  the  least  capable  of  affording  the  requisite  resistance  to  the  dis- 
tending force  and  equiversant  pressure  of  the  contained  fluid.  M 
the  above  effects  will  be  naturally  more  or  less  promoted  by  the  ex- 
istence of  any  such  diseased  state  or  states  of  the  tissue  of  the  pla- 
centa, or  of  tiie  placental  and  utero-placental  vessels  themselves,  as 
diminish  the  elasticity  and  power  of  cohesion  of  the  component  tis- 
sues of  these  vessels,  such  as  their  stearoid,  cartilaginous,  or  cal- 
careous degeneration,  &c. 

SympoTM  of  PUemtal  Congestion. — ^The  symptoms  produced  by 
placental  congestion  and  hemorrhage  are,  in  many  instances,  ob- 
scure and  difficultly  appreciable,  but  in  other  cases,  especially  in 
those  in  which  sanguineous  extravasation  occurs,  Ibe  preceding  and 
accompanying  phenomena  are  firequently  sufficiently  characteristic 
and  well  marked. 

Simple  placental  congestion,  whether  primitively  seated  in  ^ 
foetal  or  maternal  vessels,  seldom,  perhaps  if  ever,  exists  for  aoy 
considerable  period  of  time,  without  more  or  less  speedily  superin- 
ducing a  degree  of  uterine  congestion ;  and  again,  the  state  of  con- 
gestion or  determination  of  blood  to  the  vessels  of  the  uterus,  when 
occurring  as  the  primaiy  pathological  affection,  is  probably  as  gene- 
rally and  directly  followed  by  a  similar  condition  of  the  placental 
vascular  system  or  systems.  Placental  congestion,  therefore, 
whether  proceeding  or  not  to  extravasation  of  blood,  usually  appean 
to  be  either  preceded  or  accompanied  by  t^iose  symptoms,  which  de- 
note an  increased  activity  in  the  uterine  sanguiferous  vessels,  as  by 
a  feeling  of  oppression  or  weight,  and  tension  or  bearing-down  in 
the  uterine  and  pelvic  viscera.  If  there  exists  a  general  plethoric 
state  of  the  system,  various  febrile  phenomena  may  also  present 
themselves.  Occasionally,  the  uneasy  feelings  in  the  uterine  region 
proceed  to  a  degree  of  fixed  or  intermittent  pain,  confined  if>  one 
part  of  the  uterus  or  uterine  region  only,  or  diflRised  over  it  generally. 
This  pain  seems  frequently  to  extend  to  the  loins  and  thighs,  and  a 
similar  sensation  appears  in  protracted  cases  to  be  sometimes  even 
felt  in  the  mammee.  At  the  same  time  the  morning  sickness  and 
vomiting,  with  the  other  sympathetic  affections,  which  so  frequently 
attend  upon  the  natural  development  of  the  uterus  during  preg- 
nancy, are  in  most  instances  manifested  in  an  increased  or  unosaal 
degree. 

When  the  placental  congestion  has  proceeded  to  the  extravasation 
of  blood,  besides  the  symptoms  already  mentioned  others  of  a  more 
unequivocal  character  generally  present  themselves.    The  eflueed 
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blood  may,  as  we  have  already  seen,  be  poured  out  in  Bituati<Hffi 
from  whidi  it  cannot  escape  externally.  Perhaps,  however,  in  the 
earlier  months  at  least,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  some  portion 
of  the  blood  is  efihsed  into  situations  such  that  a  small  quantity  of 
it  does  escape  per  vaginam;  and  this  circumstance,  when  found  in 
connection  with  other  symptoms,  particularly  with  lumbar  and 
uterine  pains,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  previous  action  of  any 
of  the  Erectly  exciting  causes  of  placental  congestion  or  hemor- 
rhage, may  be  considered  as  furnishing  very  unequivocal  marks  of 
tiie  existence  of  these  states.  If  a  pregnant  woman,  for  instance, 
immediately  after  receiving  a  fall  or  blow,  or  any  sudden  succussion 
of  the  body,  such  as  that  occasioned  by  severe  coughing  or  retching, 
be  seized  with  sudden  distensive  uterine  pain,  and  more  or  less 
«ffiiBion  of  blood  externally,  little  doubt  can,  in  most  cases,  be 
entertained,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  internal  morbid  con- 
ditions which  these  symptoms  indicate.  One  of  these  symptoms, 
however,  the  uterine  or  lumbar  pain,  or  the  external  hemorrhage, 
may  alone  be  present.  The  feeling  of  uterine  pain,  if  occurring 
done,  can  perhaps  be  but  little  trusted  to  as  a  diagnostic  mark  in 
the  state  of  pregnancy,  unless  when  taken  into  consideration  with 
various  collateral  circumstances.  In  placental  hemorrhage  it  is 
probably  produced,  as  Baudelocquehas  supposed,  by  the  mechanical 
distenfiion  of  the  uterus  with  the  blood  efbsed,  and  this  distension 
can,  it  has  been  alleged,  be  sometimes,  though  I  should  conceive 
Tery  rarely,  actually  traced  externally  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
absolute  volume  or  bulk  of  the  uterus.  In  some  instances  the  pains 
remit  or  disappear  entirely  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  or  weeks, 
when  the  uterine  enlargement  has  again  proceeded  considerably  in 
its  course,  and  in  many  other  instances  they  pass  sooner  or  later  into 
the  intermittent  and  regular  pains  indicative  of  uterine  contraction. 
The  external  hemorrhage  is,  in  some  instances,  observed  to  be  in 
considerable  abundance  from  the  beginning ;  but  more  frequently 
it  presents  itself,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  few  drops  of  blood,  or  of 
blood  and  serum  only,  afterwards  becoming  increased  or  not  in 
qoantity.  In  many  cases  this  hemorrhage  is  seen  to  remit  and 
letum  repeatedly,  ailer  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  or  at  the  distance  of 
several  weeks. 

When  placental  hemorrhage  occurs  in  the  latter  months  of  preg- 
wmcy,  the  internal  effusion  of  blood  is  sometimes  so  great,  particu- 
lariy  when  proceeding  from  a  rupture  of  the  utero-placental  vessels, 
as  rapidly  to  produce  all  the  most  alarming  symptoms  caused  by 
extreme  loss  of  blood,  and  under  such  circumstances  the  case  may 
even  proceed  to  a  fisttal  termination,  without,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  any  sanguineous  discharge  whatever  appearing  exter- 
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Dally.  In  other  cases  of  placental  congestion  and  hemoirfaage 
occurring  in  advanced  pregnancy,  there  is  an  external  discharge  aa 
well  as  an  internal  efiusion  of  blood;  although  no  part  of  the  pla- 
centa is  found  on  examination  to  be  placed  over  the  os  uteri—* 
case  which  I  have  not  included,  and  consequently  have  avoided  aO 
allusion  to,  in  the  preceding  observations. 

EffeeU  of  Placental  Congentum  an  the  FixiM9. — When  placental 
congestion  occurs  after  the  period  of  quickening,  and  is  veiy  acute 
in  its  character,  or  rapid  in  its  appearance,  the  motions  of  the  fcetiia 
would  appear  to  be  occasionally  rendered  suddenly  iiregolar,  and  at 
times  almost  convulsive.  If  the  congestion  is  more  chronic  in  ha 
nature,  the  motions  of  the  foetus  occasionally  become  extremelj 
languid,  or  not  at  all  appreciable ;  but  under  a  timely  detraction  of 
blood,  they  may,  as  Madame  Lachapelle^  has  remarked,  agun  be 
reproduced  after  having  ceased  for  several  days.  How  much  we 
may  be  assisted  in  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy  by  auscultation, 
in  this  and  in  similar  cases,  in  our  detection  of  the  morbid  states  of 
the  placental  and  foetal  circulations,  it  b  difficult,  if  not  impoesibk^ 
at  this  moment  to  determine;  but  more  accurate  and  exteoaiTe 
observations  upon  the  subject  may  yet  lead  to  some  not  unimportant 
results. 

The  occurrence  of  sanguineous  efiusion  from  the  placental,  uten>* 
placental,  or  exposed  mouths  of  the  uterine  vessels,  though  often 
in  the  latter  and  almost  always  in  the  early  months  of  utero-gesta^ 
tion  unattended  with  any  great  danger  to  the  mother,  andv^ 
frequently  making  no  impression  whatever  upon  her  system,  or  not 
even  betraying  itself  by  any  external  discharge,  must  always  be 
looked  upon  aa  a  circumstance  threatening  ih^  ^lO0t  direct  and 
imminent  danger  to  the  life  of  the  foetus,  for  a  very  small  qoantitj 
of  blood,  whetiier  extravasated  in  the  earlier  weeks  upon  thevillooi 
surface  of  the  chorion,  or  at  a  later  period  into  or  around  the  pla- 
centa, may  be  amply  sufficient  to  arrest  the  processes  of  fioetal  notii* 
tion  or  respiration  to  such  a  degree,  as  effectually  to  impede  the 
development,  or  destroy  the  life  of  the  embryo,  and  in  this  latter 
way  prove  an  indirect  cause  of  abortion.  For  my  own  part,  I  feel 
assured  that  the  preparations  of  aborted  ova,  contained  in  the  patbo- 
logical  museums  of  this  country,  fully  bear  out,  so  £Eur  as  I  have 
myself  seen  them,  the  opinion  of  Professor  Duges,'  that  the  moat 
frequent  cause  of  abortion  is  active  placental  congestion,  a  tern 
under  which  he  at  the  same  time  includes  placental  hemoirfaag^a 
This  remark,  I  believe,  will  be  found  in  particular  to  iqpply  te 

I  Pratique  des  Acoouchemens,  torn.  ii.  p.  323. 

'  Dtctioii.  de  MMecine  et  Chinirg.  torn.  Tiii  p.  309. 
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abortion  in  the  earlier  months.  In  the  greater  proportion  of  cases 
which  I  have  met  witii,  of  ova  aborted  in  consequence  of  internal 
{riacental  hemorrhage,  I  have  found  the  ovum  itself  of  the  average 
size  of  an  orange,  and  the  embryo  arrested  at  about  the  fifth  or  sixth 
week  of  development,  or  at  that  stage  at  which  the  extremities  of 
the  body  first  begin  to  appear  in  the  form  of  rounded  buddings. 
Expulsive  uterine  contractions  had  not,  however,  supervened  in 
many  of  these  cases  for  several  weeks  after  the  internal  sanguineous 
eflhsion  had  actually  taken  place,  and  in  some  of  them,  the  general 
growth  of  the  membranes  and  placenta  appeared  to  have  gone  on 
daring  that  interval,  while  in  one  or  two  cases  the  embryo  itself 
had  also  enlarged  to  nearly  the  size  of  the  thumb,  although  the 
individual  development  of  its  extremities,  and  perhaps  of  other 
organs,  had  been  arrested. 

Inflammation  of  thb  Placenta. 

The  next  series  of  Morbid  Conditions  of  the  Placenta  to  which  I 
have  to  direct  attention,  consists  of  Inflammation  and  iU  variou9 
cmueqttenees.  It  is  only  within  these  few  years,  that  the  state  of 
inflammation  has  been  distinctly  recognized  by  pathologists,  as  a 
mcNrbid  action  liable  to  present  itself  in  the  placenta,  and  though 
much  of  the  pathological  and  nosological  history  of  tiie  disease 
certainly  still  remains  to  be  made  out,  yet  I  believe  a  considerable 
abate  of  interesting  information  may,  even  at  the  present  moment, 
be  collected  in  regard  to  it,  by  taking  a  generalized  view  of  the 
different  scattered  cases  and  notices  of  the  affection,  which  have 
been  published  by  Brachet  in  his  original  memoir  on  this  affection, 
and  by  Cruveilhier,  D'Outrepont,  Dance,  Stratford,  and  other 
authors. 

Placentitis,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Placenta,  would  appear  to  be 
in  some  cases  acute  in  its  character  and  progress,  in  others  chronic, 
most  frequentiy  perhaps  the  latter.  It  may  have  its  seat  either  in 
the  proper  parenchyma  of  the  organ,  in  the  membranes  investing 
its  foetal,  or  in  that  investing  its  uterine  surface,  or  in  two  or  all  of 
these  parts  at  the  same  time.  When  seated  in  the  parenchyma  of 
the  placenta,  or  on  its  uterine  surface,  it  would  seem  to  be  in  some 
cases  strictiy  limited  to  one  lobe  or  cotyledon  of  the  organ ;  in  other 
cases  it  coexists  in  two  or  more  isolated  and  even  distant  lobes ;  but 
more  firequentiy  it  appears  to  attack  simultaneously  or  successively 
teveral  adjacent  lobes,  and  in  this  way  it  may  come  to  involve  a 
third,  the  half,  or  even  the  whole  extent  of  the  viscus.  In  a  con- 
nderable  proportion  of  instances  of  Placentitis,  the  inflammatoiy 
action  seems  to  be  originally  propagated  from  the  adjoining  sub- 
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Btimce  of  the  nteros  to  the  placenta,  the  first  symptoms  being  thoet 
usually  considered  as  characteristic  of  Metritis,  bat  in  otiier  instanoes 
the  inflammation  appears  to  originate  in,  and  to  be  strictiy  confined 
to,  the  tissue  of  the  placenta  itself  or  its  membranes,  witboal 
spreading  to  the  substance  of  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  utOQs; 
and  in  other  cases,  again,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that, 
though  originating  in  the  placenta,  the  inflammation  may  sjoead 
from  it  to  t^e  uterus.  The  occasional  primary  origin  of  infjainma- 
tion  in  the  substance  of  the  placenta  itself  seems  to  be  fully  proved 
by  various  considerations — ^by  its  sometimes  appearing  only  in  one 
lobe,  or  in  several  circumscribed  distant  and  isolated  parts  of  the 
viscus  at  the  same  time^ — ^by  its  attacking  one  placenta  only,  in 
cases  of  twins  or  triplets — and  by  its  being  occasionally  strictly  con- 
fined in  its  seat  to  the  foetal  surfEice  or  side  of  the  organ  alone. 

Anatamiedl  Oharacter$  of  PlacentitiB. — ^The  modes  in  which  pla- 
cental inflammation  terminates,  and  the  morbid  lesions  and  prodods 
to  which  it  gives  rise,  difler  greatly  in  different  cases,  accOTding  to 
the  more  or  less  acute  or  chronic  character  of  the  inflammatxny 
action,  the  particular  seat  which  it  occupies,  and  other  cireum- 
fltimces  connected  with  it.  In  arranging  the  observations  to  be 
made  upon  the  morbid  anatomical  characters  oi  the  disease,  I  ^all 
divide  it  into  three  stages,  the  first  including  the  stage  of  inflamnuk 
tory  congestion,  and  effiision  or  secretion  of  serous  fluid ;  the  second, 
that  of  the  efiusion  or  secretion  of  fibrin  or  coagulable  lymph ;  and 
the  third,  that  of  the  secretion  or  efiusion  of  purulent  matter. 

Fir9t  Stage. — ^In  the  first  stage  of  placental  influnmation,  or  that 
of  InfiammcsUyry  Congestions  the  placenta  is  larger  in  volume,  and 
darker  in  color,  than  natural,  owing  to  the  unusual  accumulati<m 
or  engorgement  of  blood  in  its  vessels :  it  feels  comparatively  denser 
or  more  solid  to  the  touch,  and,  as  it  approaches  the  second  stage* 
an  efiusion  of  serum,  or  of  serum  and  coagulable  lymph,  occats,  and 
the  tissue  of  the  organ  becomes  more  lacerable  under  the  preasnie 
of  the  finger. 

It  would  be  extremely  difiSLcult,  if  not  impossible  (if  we  may  ju^ 
from  the  analogy  of  the  lungs  and  other  organs),  to  distinguish,  \ij 
any  specific  anatomical  characters,  between  the  sanguineous  eng(«ge* 
ment  of  the  placenta,  which  constitutes  the  first  stage  of  inflam* 
mation,  and  that  active  non*inflammatoiy  form  of  placental  oon* 
gestion  which  I  have  already  endeavored  to  describe.  Indeed  it  Is 
highly  probable  that  tiie  non4nfiammatory  congestion  or  engc»ge* 
ment  occasionally  passes  into  that  which  is  inflammatory,  and  yet 
they  would  appear  to  be  two  morbid  states  intrinsically  distinct 
from  each  other,  and  differiing  widely  in  the  morbid  efiects  and  pro- 
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ducts  to  wbich  they  give  rise.  The  non-inflammatory  congestion 
will  perhaps  be  fonnd,  almost  always,  generally  diffiised  over  the 
whole  placenta,  while  the  congestion  of  inflammation  is  often  con- 
fined to  a  number  of  particular  lobes.  The  former  leads  to  an  ex- 
travasation of  blood,  and  sometimes  of  serum — efiusions  purely  the 
result  of  mechanical  over-distension  of  the  vessels ;  the  latter,  again, 
gives  rise  to  various  morbid  products  which  are  observed  to  result 
from  inflammatory  action  in  other  organs  of  the  body,  and  which 
are  not  mechanical  extravasations,  but  vital,  though  morbid,  secre- 
tions. In  any  individual  case,  however,  of  the  first  stage  of  pla- 
cental inflammation,  and  of  congestion,  it  is  often  difficult,  and  not 
unfrequently  impossible,  to  determine  its  true  nature  from  the  mere 
anatomical  character  of  sanguineous  engorgement  of  the  organs 
alone,  and  frequently  it  is  only  when  we  find  this  state  of  the  pla- 
cental mass  combined  with  other  more  decisive  proofs  of  the  action 
of  inflammation — ^as  with  softening  of  the  substance  of  the  organ, 
with  eflnsion  of  turbid  serum,  of  coagulable  lymph,  or  of  pus, 
that  we  can  decidedly  pronounce  upon  its  actually  inflammatory 
character. 

Second  Stage. — ^The  second  stage  of  placentitis  is,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  characterized  by  the  inflammatory  action  having  proceeded 
to  the  effusion  or  secretion  of  coagulable  lymph.  The  morbid  ap- 
pearances and  effects  produced  by  this  second  stage  of  the  disease 
vary  greatly,  according  as  the  effused  coagulable  lymph  is  deposited 
— Ist,  in  the  interstitial  or  parenchymatous  substance  of  the  placenta, 
or  is  efiused,  2d,  upon  its  uterine,  or  8d,  upon  its  foetal  surface. 

1.  Few  well-marked  or  accurately  detailed  cases  of  acute  Placen- 
tal Inflammation,  producing  an  eflnsion  of  coagulable  lymph  into 
the  parenchymatous  texture  of  the  organ,  have  as  yet  been  put  upon 
record.  From  the  morbid  appearances,  however,  observed  by  Bra- 
chet,^  D'Outrepont,"  and  others,  in  a  few  cases  of  placentitis  refe- 
rable to  this  stage,  and  from  what  I  have  myself  observed  in  a 
recent  specimen  of  this  form  of  the  disease,  the  following,  I  believe, 
maybe  deduced  as  its  principal  characteristic  anatomical  characters. 
The  affected  part  of  the  organ  is  of  a  more  or  less  deep  red  color ; 
its  texture  when  cut  into,  is  found  solid  and  dense,  and  resembling 
in  consistence  and  appearance  a  portion  of  healthy  liver,  or  of  pul- 
monaiy  structure  affected  with  red  hepatization.  It  is  inelastic  to 
the  touch,  but  though  increased  in  compactness  and  solidity,  it  id 
still  in  general  so  friable,  particularly  when  the  inflammation  is 
acute  or  recent,  as  to  be  readily  lacerated  or  ruptured  under  any 
considerable  pressure.  It  generally  contains  more  or  less  of  a 
brownish  or  reddish  turbid  liquid,  which  exudes  from  its  incised 

!  Loc  cit  Obt.  1,  p.  11.  *  Gemein.  DentBche  ZeitscbriA,  Bd.  t.  HeA.  4,  s.  556. 
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sur&ces  under  gentle  pressore,  or  when  these  surfisuseB  are  tended 
with  the  back  of  the  scalpel. 

But  the  form  under  which  we  most  frequently  meet  with  Hia 
deposition  of  coagulable  lymph  in  the  parenchymatous  stmetore  of 
the  placenta,  is  that  of  reddish  and  grayish-yellow  induration^  the 
effect,  I  believe,  of  chronic  inflammatory  action.  This  morbid  state 
of  the  placenta  has  been  long  known  to  accoucheurs,  and,  with  some 
other  morbid  states  of  the  organ  to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  baa 
generally  been  described  by  them,  under  the  nameof  scirrhusdrtlie 
placenta.  It  has  evidently,  however,  no  pathological  relations  wrtik 
scirrhus,  at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  used  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  as  designating  a  carcinomatous  state  or  degeneration  of  an 
organ.  Chronic  induration  of  the  placenta  occurs  in  cases  in  whidi 
we  have  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  carcinomatous  diathensi 
in  the  coexistence  or  subsequent  occurrence  of  scirrhous  disease  ia 
any  of  the  other  organs  of  tiie  body,  either  of  the  mother  or  of  the 
infEmt — ^it  has  never  been  remarked  in  any  instance,  so  £Eyr  at  leaat 
as  I  am  aware,  to  ulcerate,  or  fungate,  or  take  on  any  of  the  usual 
malignant  action  of  scirrhous  degenerations — and  the  anatomical 
characters  which  the  indurated  placenta  exhibits,  differ  from  those 
which  are  usually  considered  as  characteristic  of  true  scirrhus.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  that  Induration  of  the  Placenta  is  the  result 
of  chronic  inflammatory  action,  and  the  deposition  of  coagolabk 
lymph,  seems  proved  by  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the 
morbific  causes  by  which  it  is  produced — generally  blows,  fidls,  and 
such  external  injuries  as  are  calculated  to  give  rise  to  inflammatoiy 
action,  received  several  weeks  or  even  months  previously  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  indurated  organ — and  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  some- 
times possible  in  different  placentae,  or  even,  as  I  have  seen,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  placenta,  to  trace  tiie  gradations  betweoi 
the  increased  solidity  of  acute  hepatization,  and  that  of  the  most 
advanced  and  best  marked  variety  of  chronic  induration. 

The  anatomical  characters  of  Induration  of  the  Placenta  9fipe$i 
to  vary  considerably  in  different  cases,  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
disease,  and  the  more  or  less  chronic  character  of  the  inflammatoiy 
action  which  produces  it.  In  most  cases  the  indurated  put  is  of  a 
reddish  or  pmk-gray  hue,  but  sometimes,  probably  in  ita  more 
advanced  stages,  it  presents  a  citrine  yellowish  color.  Its  section 
sometimes  e^bits  a  uniform,  veiy  compact,  and  occasionally  a 
somewhat  stearoid,  lardaceous,  or  fatty-looldng  structure ;  it  contains 
little  or  no  fluid,  and  in  some  instances  has  a  dry  and  desiccated 

^  Portions  of  placenta  are  often  indurated  in  cases  of  its  presentation  orer  the  os  otMi-* 
See  Collins'  Pract  Treatise,  p.  102 ;  and  Dr.  Moir  in  Hamilton's  Obserr^  last  page.  Ses 
also  vol.  i.  of  this  work,  page  647. 
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i^q[>eanu[ice,  aj^roaches  the  density  of  cartilage,  and  emits  when  cut 
a  creaking  sound.  It  veiy  often  affects  only  one  lobe,  or  two  or 
more  contiguous  or  distant  lobes,  and  in  other  instances  it  implicates 
the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  placental  mass.  The  portion 
or  portions  of  placenta  affected  with  chronic  inflammatory  indura* 
tion  are  occasionally  found  united  by  adhesive  inflammation  to  the 
adjoining  portion  of  the  uterus,  in  whole  or  in  part ;  but  in  other 
instances  no  such  adhesive  action  has  occurred,  and  indeed  the 
disease  may  be  limited  altogether  to  the  foetal  side  or  surface  of  the 
placenta. 

2.  The  effusion  or  secretion,  however,  of  coagulable  lymph,  as  a 
tomination  of  placental  inflammation,  is  best  known  by  the  effect 
to  which  it  not  unfrequently  gtves  rise,  of  producing  more  or  less 
intimate  and  extensive  adhe$um  between  the  uterine  surface  of  the 
placenta  and  the  inner  corres^nding  sur&ce  of  the  uterus,  consti- 
tating  a  morbid  state  of  the  after-birtii  that  frequentiy  forms  a  most 
finrmidable  and  dangerous  cause  of  uterine  hemorrhage  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  child. 

The  extent  of  the  morbid  adhesion  of  the  placenta  to  the  uterus 
— tiie  seat  of  the  adherent  portion — ^and  the  strength  or  intimacy  of 
the  adhesion,  are  found  to  be  liable  to  great  variation  in  different 
cases.  In  a  few  rare  instances  the  whole  or  almost  the  whole  of  the 
organ  is  found  intimately  connected  with  the  iAtemal  sur£ftce  of  the 
ntems,  but  flu:  more  frequentiy  the  adhesion  is  limited  to  a  single 
lobe,  or  to  a  few  ac^oining  lobes.  The  adherent  lobes  are  occa- 
lionally  those  seated  in  the  centre  of  the  placenta,  and  in  other 
eases  those  placed  at  the  circumference  of  the  organ  only.  I  may 
lefer  to  Dr.  Bamsbotham's^  third  case,  as  an  instance  of  the  former, 
and  I  shall  afterwards  have  particular  occasion  to  notice  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  latter  observed  by  Dr.  Hamilton.' 

Occasionally,  when  the  placenta  is  only  partially  adherent  to  the 
internal  surfiftce  of  the  uterus,  the  non-adherent  portion  is  brought 
away  after  the  expulsion  of  the  child,  by  traction  at  the  cord,  or  by 
die  introduction  of  the  hand,  while  tiiat  which  is  morbidly  adherent 
is  still  left  more  or  less  firmly  attached  to  the  internal  surfiEU^e  of  the 
ntems.  Dr.  Ramsbotham'has  described  a  series  of  instances  of  this 
land,  under  the  title  of  disruption  of  the  placenta ;  and  Mr.  Ingleby  ,* 
in  his  able  work  on  Uterine  Hemorrhage,  has  referred  to  several  fatal 
eases  and  post-mortem  inspections,  in  which  a  similar  accident  had 
occnrred.  In  one  of  these  post-mortem  inspections,  where  the  woman 
had  died  on  the  eleventh  day  after  delivery,  a  number  of  pieces  of 
placenta  were  £)und  still  firmly  adherent  to  the  fundus  uteri.    In  a 

*  PiBctkii]  Obserrations  in  Midwifery,  part  i.  p.  99. 

'  Practical  Obaerrationt  on  Tarious  Sabjeott  relating  to  Bfidwifery,  1836,  part  i.  p.  286. 

*  Piaotkml  ObaenratioDS,  p.  164,  et  seq.  ^  On  Uterine  Hemorrhage,  p.  305,  et  teq. 
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second  case,  where  death  had  occurred  twenty  or  tw6nt]H>ne  days 
after  delivery,  many  small  masses  of  placenta,  in  a  black  and  o&d* 
sive  state,  were  seen  studding  the  internal  sur&ce  of  the  fondoB, 
and  part  of  the  body  of  the  uterus ;  these  masses  did  not  separate 
by  maceration.  In  a  third  case,  a  portion  of  placenta,  about  the 
size  of  a  small  egg,  was  attached  veiy  firmly  to  tiie  fundus  of  the 
uterus,  and  could  not  be  separated  either  by  the  finger  or  by  mace- 
ration. The  patient  had  died  of  irritative  fever  on  the  thhrteendi 
day  after  delivery.  In  a  fourth  case,  where  the  patient  sank  <m  ^le 
eleventh  day  after  delivery,  Mr.  Ingleby  found  a  layer  of  placenta, 
covered  with  a  thin  purulent-looking  fluid,  nearly  circular,  and  three 
inches  in  diameter,  very  fibrous,  and  rather  white  in  appearaooeiy 
adhering  somewhat  tenaciously  to  the  fundus.  In  a  fiifth  case,  he 
found,  five  weeks  after  delivery,  a  portion  of  placenta  about  the  die 
of  a  walnut,  attached  to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus.  The  adhefent 
portion  of  placenta  had  apparently  acquired  or  retained  a  d^ree  ci 
organization ;  it  was  of  a  somewhat  florid  color ;  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus  covered  the  greater  portion  of  the  mass,  thoo^ 
not  its  centre,  which  was  ragged,  and  vessels  could  be  traced  open- 
ing upon  it. 

Dr.  Biancini,'  in  a  lecture  on  the  connection  between  the  blood 
of  the  mother  and  foetus,  published  at  Pisa  in  18d8,^mention8  a  caaa 
similar  to  the  above.  A  woman  who  had  sufiered  greatly  durii^ 
parturition  died  eight  days  after  delivery.  The  attempts  made  to 
bring  away  the  placenta  had  occasioned  a  profuse  and  alarming 
hemorrhage.  After  death  an  injection  of  glue  and  vermilion  thrown 
into  the  uterine  vessels,  fiUUed  all  the  uterine  arteries  and  penetrated 
into  the  vessels  of  a  considerable  portion  of  placenta,  which  was 
still  adherent. 

The  intimacy  or  strength  of  the  morbid  adhesions  between  the 
placenta  and  uterus  is  liable  to  vary  greatly  according  to  the  degree 
of  acuteness  of  the  inflammatory  action  which  has  originally  pro- 
duced the  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph,  and  the  length  of  time  it 
has  been  deposited.  When  the  coagulable  lymph,  on  which  the 
adhesion  d^[>ends,  is  soft  and  recent,  and  the  efiSsct  of  acute  inflam- 
mation, the  degree  of  adhesion  between  the  uterus  and  placenta  ii 
scarcely  greater  than  natural.  If,  however,  the  inflammation  be 
more  chronic,  and  the  deposition  of  coagulable  lymph  has  become 
organized,  the  placenta  is  with  greater  or  lees  difficulty  separated 
from  the  uterus,  by  the  uterine  contractions,  or  by  the  hand  of  the 
accoucheur.  In  some  instances  Hie  organic  union  between  them  if 
BO  firm,  and  the  corresponding  surfiM^es  of  the  uterus  and  placenta 
are  so  intimately  blended  together,  that  the  uterine  contractions  are 

*  Sul  Coramerok)  Sangaigno  tm  la  Madra  at  il  Feto»  4lo  EspeniiMiilo. 
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•Itog^er  inadequate  to  break  trp  the  morbid  organic  connections 
existing  between  them ;  and  occasionally  it  has  been  found  impos- 
sible to  disunite  them  completely  from  one  another  by  any  manual 
eflbrts  during  life,  or  even  by  dissection  after  death. 

The  thickness  of  the  layer  of  coagulable  lymph  uniting  the  pla- 
centa to  the  uterus,  in  cases  of  morbid  adhesion  between  their  con- 
tigoous  surfiEtces,  is  sometimes  very  considerable.  Wrisberg^  men* 
tions  a  case  of  very  strong,  and  apparently  universal,  adhesion  of 
tiie  placenta,  in  which  he  found  the  uterine  sur£Eice  of  the  organ 
oovered  with  a  membranous  substance  two  lines  and  a  half  thick^ 
in  the  intervals  between  the  lobes,  and  from  a  line  and  a  half  to 
two  lines  in  thickness  where  it  covered  the  surface  of  the  cotyledons. 
In  this  and  similar  cases,  is  the  coagulable  lymph  efiused,  at  first,  into 
ilie  substance  of  the  placental  decidua,  causing  its  mort)id  thicken* 
ing;  or  is  it  principally  thrown  out  upon  the  uterine,  or  upon  the 
fa^  aide  of  that  membrane ;  and  are  the  cavities  of  the  decidual 
ntero-plaeental  vessels  Mable  to  become  obstructed  with  it  ?  Is  the 
inflammatory  effusion  of  lymph,  producing  the  morbid  adhesion  of 
the  placenta  to  the  uterus,  furnished  by  the  decidual,  or  decidual 
and  proper  placental  vessels  ?  or  is  it  chiefly  thrown  out  by  the 
fesBek  of  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  internal  sur&ce  of  the  uterus? 
or  are  not  all  of  these  vessels  generally  the  seat  of  inflammation 
and  the  sources  of  the  effusion  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  in- 
inflammatory  action,  when  it  originates  in  any  of  them,  in  most 
instimees  speedily  spreading  by  contiguity  of  texture  fit)m  the  one 
to  the  other?  Occasionally  the  coagulable  lymph  effused  between 
the  placenta  and  uterus  is  changed  not  only  into  a  filamentous  or 
eellolar  morbid  structure,  but  as  happens  also  in  the  false  membrane 
of  chronic  pleuritis,  it  sometimes  assumes  a  tendinous  or  cartilagi- 
nous appearance.  Thus  Wrisberg  states  that,  in  the  case  above 
referred  to,  the  thick  membrane  covering  the  placenta  was  whitish, 
compact,  and  very  dense,  and  of  a  cellular  or  rather  tendinous 
stmetare  {albicante^  eampadd  et  duriiiimd,  eeUulo%d  qwm  tendined). 
This  membrane,  forming  the  bond  of  union  between  the  adherent 
placenta  and  uterus,  may  also,  as  we  shall  afterwards  find,  be  the 
seat  of  calcareous  deposits,  ftc. 

Gases  such  as  I  have  alluded  to  above,  in  which  the  morbid 
tmion  between  the  placenta  and  uterus  is  so  intimate  as  not  to  per- 
mit of  the  two  organs  being  readily  separated  by  the  hand,  or  by 
the  scalpel  even  upon  the  dead  body,  are  certainly  of  rare  occurrence. 
Salzmann,'  however,  Plater,'  and  Morgagni,^  may,  from  among 

'  Commentat  Medio.  Obstetric.,  &o.,  Argnmenti,  p.  45. 

'Obtenrat.  p.  43 ;  Bonetus*  Sepnioretum  Anatomicam,  torn.  UL  p.  131. 

*  Obsenrat  Lib.  i.  p.  331 ;  Bonet.  loo.  cit.  p.  121. 

*  De  Sedibuf  et  Caatis  Morbor.  Epist  xlviil.  Art  28. 
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others,  be  cited  as  having  recorded  striking  examples  of  it.  Li 
Salzmann's  case,  the  woman  had  died  immediately  after  delivetyi 
and  on  opening  the  body,  he  found  "  secondinam  nndiqnaqne  ipA 
utero  tam  firmiter  adhaerentem  ut  vix  et  nonnisi  labore  eeparari 
potest"  Plater  describes  the  placenta  as  so  adherent  to  the  ntenu 
on  the  dead  body  of  a  woman  who  had  sunk  under  similar  dreum* 
stances,  "  ut  aegre  manibus  avelleretur,  et  tracta  laceraretur.*'  The 
case  recorded  by  Morgagni  is  one  of  still  greater  interest.  The 
subject  of  it,  a  woman  who  during  the  course  of  pregnancy  had  been 
lifting  very  heavy  weights,  suffered  a  premature  labor  at  the  seventh 
or  eighth  month,  and  died,  with  the  placenta  almost  whoUy  retained, 
on  the  eleventh  day  after  delivery.  On  the  post-mortem  insp«> 
tion  of  the  body,  part  of  the  placenta  was  found  detached,  and  hang^ 
ing  down  through  the  os  uteri ;  but  another  portion  of  it  was  still  so 
strongly  adherent  to  the  uterus,  that  it  could  scarcely  be  separated 
fix)m  it  even  with  the  aid  of  the  scalpel  {utero  dicte  adeo  a^ebatuTy  «t 
vix  posset^  cuUri  etxam  ope^  aeparart).  The  adherent  portion  of  the 
placenta  was  indurated,  and  the  corresponding  surfisice  of  the  uteras 
inflamed. 

Of  late  years  several  cases  have  been  published  in  Germany  by 
Professor  Naegele*  of  Heidelberg,  and  by  Salomon'  and  Burger,*  in 
England  by  Dr.  Rigby,^  in  France  by  M.  Gabillot,'  and  in  America 
by  Dr.  Porcher,^  in  which  adherent  and  retained  placentae  havt 
been  supposed  to  be  either  totally  absorbed  by  the  uterus  or  to  have 
become  organically  and  permanently  incorporated  with  its  substance. 
Madame  Boivin^  has  endeavored  to  explain  away  the  cases  given  by 
Naegele  and  Salomon,  by  supposing,  that  in  those  instances  where 
the  placentee  had  been  conceived  to  be  retained,  they  had  actually 
passed  ofE,  but  escaped  observation,  from  their  consisting  of  a  merely 
membranous  structure,  or  being  otherwise  malformed.  Granting 
that  this  explanation  may  bear  upon  some  of  the  cases  that  have 
been  published,  it  certainly,  I  think,  cannot  be  made  to  apply  to 
others ;  and  without  at  all  questioning  the  good  £Eiith  or  powers  of 
observation  of  those  who  have  given  the  cases  hitherto  recorded, 
the  question  may  at  present  be  permitted  to  remain  $ub  JudiceyWitil 
more  decided  evidence  is  brought  forward  either  in  its  &vor  or 
against  it,  and  in  particular  until  an  opportunity  occurs  in  which  a 
uterus  can  be  examined  in  which  this  supposed  process  of  placentil 
absorption  is  actually  going  on,  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of 
evidence,  but  one  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  still  wanting. 

*  Froriep*8  Notizeti;  Bibliotheqne  MMicale,  1829,  tcwn.  i.  p.  366. 

*  Kleinert's  Allgemein.  Repert  tI  Jahrgang.  2.  Heft  a.  72. 

*  Rust's  Magszin  flir  Gesam.  Heilkunde.  Bd.  xxxt.  t.  156. 

*  London  Medical  Gazette,  toI.  xIt.  p.  333.  *  La  Cliniqae,  2Mi  Aogott,  l8Mi 

*  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  No.  xx.  p.  391. 

^  ObserTations  et  Reflexions  sur  les  Cas  d'Absorption  da  Placenta,  Pttris,  1829. 
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Yarions  pathologists  seem  inclined  to  reject  at  once  the  idea  of 
the  absorption  of  the  placenta,  upon  the  ground,  that  it  is  altogether 
impossible  that  the  uterine  absorbent  vessels  could  ever  remove  so 
lai^  and  solid  a  mass  as  that  of  which  the  human  placenta  is  com- 
posed. If  the  facts,  however,  upon  which  such  an  objection  can 
alone  be  le^timately  founded  are  more  carefully  examined,  they  will, 
I  fear,  be  found  to  weigh,  so  far  as  they  have  been  hitherto  observed, 
as  much  at  least  in  &vor  of  the  question  at  issue  as  against  it.  Sa- 
loinon  has  adduced  various  instances  from  Bartholin,'  Cams,'  and 
Hazard,"  of  what  appear  to  be  accurately  observed  cases  of  the  re- 
moval from  the  uterus  of  the  cow,  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  foetal  calf, 
nothing  having  been  found  in  the  uterine  cavity  after  death  except 
amass  of  foetal  bones.  This  occurrence  seems  to  take  place  after 
Uie  full  term  of  pregnancy  has  been  completed,  and  when  the  uterus 
has  been  unable  to  rid  itself  of  its  contents,  in  consequence  of  some 
obstacle  in  the  pelvis,  or  otherwise,  to  the  passage  of  the  calf.  Cases 
of  this  kind,  I  believe,  are  not  extremely  rare.*  I  have  myself  had 
two  instances  reported  to  me,  by  persons  upon  whose  powers  of 
observation  I  can  implicitly  rely,  where  the  uterus  of  cows  contained 
a  mass  of  foetal  bones.  Mr.  Xing  has  recorded  a  similar  case  in  the 
Veterinarian  for  January,  1834.  Jaeger*  mentions  having  discovered 
a  fcetus  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton,  in  the  uterus  of  a  deer.*  In  ex- 
tra-uterine pregnancy  in  the  human  subject,  the  foetus  has  been  oc- 
casionally discharged  by  the  intestinal  canal,  through  the  abdomi- 
nal parietes,  or  through  the  cavity  of  the  urinary  bladder  or  vagina, 
in  the  form  of  loose  bones.^    In  these  cases,  are  the  soft  parts  of  the 

*  Be  insolitis  PartCis  Humani  viis,  p.  37. 

*Zor  Lebre  von  Schwangerschaft  und  Gktburt-Erste.  Abtheil.  1822.  s.  2,  50. 

*  Memoires  de  I'lnstitat  National  dee  Sciences  et  des  Arts,  torn.  ii.  Scien.  Mathem.  at 
Physiq. 

*  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  "*  Natural  History  of  Slaflbrdsbire,''  1686,  p.  262,  mentions  a  cow,  **  tbat 
being  obserred  not  to  cast  her  calf  in  due  time,  was  fatted  up  and  killed,  in  wbosa  matrix 
(when  opened)  there  was  found  the  skeleton  of  a  calf,  all  the  bones  hanging  entirely  to-* 
getber,as  in  tab.  22,  fig.  13,  lying  in  a  reddish  weighty  substance  somewhat  like  bole  Ar- 
meniac,  the  fleshy  parts  being  either  wasted  by  corruption,  or  dried  up  by  the  heat  of  the 
womb,  like  the  calf  of  John  Huswig,  minister  of  Fredericksburg,  mentioned  by  Bartholin/'— 
BBrthoiin,  Hist  Anat.  Cent.  2,  Hist  2. 

He  meotions  (p.  259),  **  a  cow  killed  at  Hopton  that  had  an  entire  perfect  calf,  and  the 
bones  of  another  found  in  her." 

*  Meckel's  Archives  ftlr  Anat  und  Physiologie,  6d.  xi.  s.  91. 

*  Dr.  Plot  again  remarks  (p.  259) — "^  In  the  breeding  of  deer,  it  has  also  been  obsenred  at 
Chartlejr  and  elsewhere  in  this  county,  that  upon  killing  of  them  there  has  been  sometimes 
found  the  bones  of  young  fitwnes  in  the  matrixs  of  the  does,  which  doubtless  have  dyed  in 
^bem  upon  some  unfortunate  blow  or  other  accident" 

^Montgomery  on  Pregnancy,  pp.  68,  69.  Cases  in  the  human  female  of  retained 
foBtal  bones  discharged  during  a  following  pregnancy.  Dr.  Joy,  American  Journal  of  the 
Med.  Seiences,  Na  xL  p.  33 — Case  of  a  woman  where,  af^er  liquor  amnii  was  dischargeil, 
b^  pains  ceased.    Afterwards  a  discharge  of  matter  and  bones  took  place  fh>m  the  vagina. 
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body  of  the  foetus  and  its  placenta  always,  by  a  snpporative  or  odier 
morbid  action,  decomposed  and  diffiised  through  tiie  fimd  contents 
of  the  extra-uterine  cyst,  and  afterwards  discharged  externally,  pre* 
vious  to  or  along  with  the  foetal  bones  ?    In  the  case  of  the  cow, 
does  a  similar  process  of  decomposition  and  discharge  of  the  soft 
parts  take  place  while  the  bones  are  retained  in  utero  ? — or  are  the 
soft  parts  and  appendages  of  the  foetus  ever  removed  in  eith^  of 
these  two  sets  of  cases  from  the  cavities  containing  them  by  a  pro- 
cess of  absorption?    I  am  not  aware  of  any  &ctA  observed  with  a 
requisite  degree  of  accuracy,  from  which  to  deduce  any  decided  an- 
swer to  these  questions,  but  they  appear  to  me  to  be  subjects  that 
deserve  to  be  minutely  and  carefully  attended  to,  in  the  observation 
of  future  similar  cases ;  and  if^  in  any  sufficient  number  of  instances, 
it  can  be  proved  that  the  uterus  of  the  cow  is  actually  capable  of  re* 
moving  by  an  act  of  absorption,  the  soft  parts  and  appendages  of  a 
contained  foetus,  as  is  supposed  by  Salomon,  and  admitted  also,  I 
believe,  by  Carus  and  Huzard— or  if  by  a  similar  process  Hie  pla- 
centa and  soft  parts  of  a  human  foetus  can  be  removed  from  an  extra- 
uterine cyst,  it  would  certainly  seem  unreasonable  to  reject  alto* 
gether  the  idea  of  the  absorption  of  a  morbidly  adherent  human 
placenta,  upon  the  sole  ground  that  an  absorbent  action  of  the  de- 
gree or  extent  required  for  that  purpose,  could  not  possibly  be  car- 
ried on  by  the  internal  uterine  sur&ce.    When  an  extra-uterine 
foetus  becomes  incrusted  with  calcareous  matter,  and  is  retained  for 
a  long  period  in  the  body  of  the  mother,  its  placenta  appears  to  be 
sometimes  either  removed  or  changed  in  such  a  manner.that  it  can- 
not be  recognized.    In  the  case,  for  example,  recorded  by  Dr.  Ches- 
ton,*  where  the  foetus  was  supposed  to  occupy  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus  itself  it  is  stated,  that  no  remains  of  the  membranes,  placenta, 
or  navel-string  could  be  discovered,  except  the  insertion  of  the  last 
into  the  body  of  the  child. 

8.  The  foetal  as  well  as  the  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta,  or  at 
least  the  membranes  covering  the  foetal  surfisu^e  of  the  organ,  are 
also  liable  to  be  the  seat  of  the  inflammatory  secretion  of  coago- 
lable  lymph,  or,  in  other  words,  of  adhesive  inflammation.  Cru- 
veilhier  has  mentioned  a  case'  where  the  placental  sur&ce  of  tlie 
chorion  was  penetrated  with  false  membrane,  the  cellular  tissue  be* 
tween  the  chorion  and  amnion  likewise  infiltrated,  and  the  pla- 
centa itself  enlarged  and  oedematous,  or  containing  a  considerable 
effiision  of  serum.  Mr.  Stratford  of  Boston  has  also  detailed  the 
particulars  of  an  interesting  case  of  absorption  at  the  third  montb 
of  utero-gestation,  where  the  placenta  vras  large,  soft,  and  spongy, 

Head  removad  by  operation,  an  incision  being  made  throagh  abdominal  parielet  into  tht 
uterus  (?)  near  ambiUcus,  where  an  opening  bad  formed. 

*  Medioo-Cliirttrgical  Transactions,  vol.  ▼.  p.  231.      <  Anatomie  Patbologiqiie,  Iitt.  xri 
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a&d  covered  with  floccnli  of  coagulable  lymph,  particularly  on  its 
fetid  sor&ce.  The  membranes  of  the  ovum  appeared  to  be  thicker 
and  more  opaque  than  natural,  and  yellow  flocculi  of  coagulable 
lymph  were  floating  in  the  liquor  amnii. 

I  have  seen  more  than  one  instance  in  which  the  portion  of  the 
amnios  covering  the  placenta,  and  other  parts  of  the  sur&ce  of  the 
membranes,  were  partially  coated  by  an  efiusion  of  coagulable 
Ijmph ;  and  M.  Mercier,^  in  his  papers  on  dropsy  of  the  amnios, 
hag  alluded  to  the  same  morbid  appearance.  I  shall  presently  have 
occasion,  when  speddng  of  the  effects  of  Placentitis,  upon  the 
fotoa,  to  allude  to  a  series  of  interesting  cases,  iu  which  the  inter- 
nal snr&ce  of  the  placenta  has  been  found  intimately  attached  by 
adhesive  inflammation  to  the  head  and  abdomen  of  the  child,  and 
hm  seemed  iu  consequence  to  act  as  a  cause  of  some  varieties  of 
malformation.  r 

Third  Stage. — ^The  third  stage  of  Placentitis,  according  to  the 
division  previously  proposed,  consists  in  the  efiusion  or  secretion  of 
porulent  matter.  The  purulent  matter  secreted  in  placental  inflam- 
mation has  now  been  found  occupying  several  different  situations, 
and  deposited  under  different  forms.  In  one  case  mentioned  by 
M.  Brachet,'  he  found  two  circumscribed  abscesses,  each  as  large  as 
a  pigeon's  egg^  situated  beneath  the  foetal  surfiace  of  the  placenta; 
these  deposits  were  circumscribed  in  their  locality,  although  no  dish 
tinct  cysts  isolated  them  from  the  surrounding  placental  tissue.  In ' 
another  placenta,  M.  Brachet'  found  an  abscess  occupying  three- 
fourths  of  the  extent  of  the  oigan,  protruding  towards  its  foetal 
sor&ce,  and  containing  as  much  as  a  wine-glassful  of  purulent 
matter  mixed  with  blood ;  and  in  a  third  case,^  he  observed  a  num- 
ber of  littie  abscesses,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  small  pea  to  that 
of  a  nut,  scattered  throughout  the  substance  of  the  placenta,  and 
BuiTounded  by  hepatized  structure. 

A  case  of  abscesses  in  the  placenta  is  also  given  by  D'Outrepont* 
In  this  case,  the  mother,  who  was  hereditarily  phthisical,  had  been 
pregnant  for  the  flrst  time.  The  child,  an  emaciated  boy,  was  bom  at 
the  eighth  month,  alive,  but  died  in  a  few  days.  Between  the 
Teasels  of  the  placenta  there  was  found  a  foetid,  brownish  fluid,  and 
at  several  points  hard  and  friable  nodules ;  in  general  structure,  it 
weembled  hepatized  lung.  .  Cruveilhiei*  seems  to  have  met  in 
ieyeral  instances  with  concrete  purulent  matter,  infiltrated  through 

*  Journal  G^n^nile  de  M^  zlv.  p.  256,  &o.  *  Loc.  cit  Obt.  t.  p.  22. 
•nnd.  OU.  T.  p.  23.  *  iWd.  Obi.  vL  p.  25. 

*  Silxburg  ZehQDg,  1831,  toL  z.  p.  185. 

*  Anat  Patbol  Livr.  I  and  ReTue  M^diuale,  1830,  torn.  ii.  p.  410. 
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the  tissue  of  the  placenta,  accompanied  by  an  effosion  of  coagalabk 
lymph  between  the  portions  of  chorion  and  amnion  investing  the 
fcetal  sor&ce  of  the  organ,  and  sorrounding  its  circumference.  In 
these  cases,  the  texture  of  the  placenta  was  denser  than  osoal,  much 
less  vascular,  of  a  somewhat  lardaoeous  appearance,  and,  as  it  were, 
toughened  and  indurated. 

The  deposition  of  purulent  matter  on  the  uterine  surfitce  of  diA 
placenta  is  mentioned  by  the  late  M.  Dance,^  in  an  interesting  case 
of  fatal  vomiting  and  inanition  during  the  early  months  of  pr^ 
nancy.  Between  the  placenta  and  uterus  there  was  a  layer  of  con* 
Crete  pus,  which  could  be  lifted  up  by  the  back  of  the  scalpel,  in 
the  form  of  yellowish  flocculi,  and  whitish  pseudo-membranous  con- 
cretions existed  between  the  membrana  decidua  and  the  internal 
sur&ce  of  the  uterus.  Breschet,'  in  his  essay  on  l^e  human  ovum, 
states  that  he  had  met  with  two  analogous  cases  of  purulent  and 
pseudo*membranous  efiusions  between  ti^e  placenta  and  uterus,  and 
over  the  surface  of  the  membrana  decidua,  the  substance  of  this 
membrane  being  at  the  same  time  thickened  and  infiltrated  wi(h 
purulent  matter.  In  a  memoir  on  the  diseases  of  the  uterus,  in- 
serted by  M.  Dance  in  the  Archives  Q^n^rales  for  October,  1829,* 
he  has  described  a  case  of  abortion  preceded  by  febrile  and  inflam- 
matory symptoms,  and  where  there  was  a  layer  of  soft  coagulaUe 
lymph  and  purulent  matter  deposited,  not,  as  in  the  preceding  in- 
stances, on  the  uterine,  but  on  the  festal  surface  of  the  placenta, 
between  its  chorion  and  amnion ;  the  placental  portion  of  Hie  ch<h 
rion  was  at  the  same  time  opaque,  and  greatly  thickened. 

Before  concluding  the  descriptaon  of  the  anatomical  charactert 
and  efiects  of  placentitis,  it  is  almost  unnecessaiy  for  me  to  remark, 
that  in  the  same  placenta,  two,  or  all  the  different  stages  of  inflam- 
mation are  very  often  found  coexisting  in  different  cotyledons  and 
surfaces  of  the  organ,  or  even  in  the  same  cotyledon  and  surfiK^e; 
and  that  every  shade  and  transition  may  be  occasionally  observed 
in  an  inflamed  portion  of  the  viscus,  from  congestion  to  the  effusion 
of  coagulable  lymph  and  of  purulent  matter,  either  in  an  acute  or 
chronic  form.  In  proof  of  this  remark,  I  may  merely  refer  to  th« 
instances  of  the  disease  that  I  have  last  quoted,  and  to  the  Ist,  5th, 
and  6th  cases  of  it  reported  in  M.  Brachet's  Memoir. 

In  most  of  the  cases  of  placental  inflammation  hitherto  published, 
the  disease  has  only  been  recognized  at  the  time  of  delivery,  and 
neither  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  it,  nor  the  symptoms  which  it 
had  produced,  have  in  general  been  accurately  traced.    Yeiy  linuted 

*  Repertoire  Gdn^rale  d^Anatomie,  tom.  iiL  p.  71. 

'  Etudes  Anatoraiques,  &c  Sur  I'CEuf,  dans  TEspeoe  Humaina,  pp.  123-94. 

*  Archives  G^D^ral.  de  Medicine,  torn,  xxi  p.  223. 
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data,  therefore,  it  must  be  allowed,  exist  with  regard  to  these  parts 
of  ike  history  of  Placentitis.  These  data,  however,  so  far  as  they 
go,  are  not  without  interest  or  practical  importance ;  and  in  orderi 
if  not  to  arrive  at,  at  least  to  approximate  to,  as  accurate  a  degree 
of  information  as  they  are  calculated  to  afford,  I  have  selected 
twenty  of  the  recorded  cases  of  the  disease,  fix)m  among  others 
pven  in  the  writings  of  Bamsbotham,  Brachet,  Dance,  Stratford^ 
and  D'Outrepont,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  and  analyzing  their 
phenomena  with  particular  reference  to  the  points  I  have  men- 
tioned. In  making  the  selection  of  these  twenty  examples  of  Pla^ 
oentitis,  I  have  acted  solely  on  the  principle  of  uniformly  rejecting 
aU  those  cases  of  the  disease  to  which  no  kind  of  commemorative 
history  was  attached,  and  which,  consequently,  could  be  of  no  use 
for  the  purpose  at  present  in  view,  while  I  have  as  uniformly  retained 
an  those  other  instances  of  the  affection  that  had  any  commemora* 
tive  history  connected  with  them ;  and  I  only  regret  that  in  a  con^ 
nderable  number  of  these  cases,  this  history  is  so  imperfectly  given 
as  to  furnish  little  or  almost  no  precise  information.^ 

Causes  qf  Placentitis. — ^With  respect,  however,  to  the  exciting 
causes  of  placental  inflammation,  I  may,  in  the  first  place,  mention 
that  M.  Brachet  enumerates  as  such,  blows  upon  the  belly,  falls, 
violent  succussions,  sudden  and  great  movements,  frights,  emotions, 
all  kinds  of  lively  and  profound  sensations,  and  diseases  of  the 
mother,  particularly  metritis  and  other  inflammatory  complaints. 
In  taming  to  the  individual  cases  given  by  M.  Brachet  I  find  that 

'  The  following  note  contains  a  list  of  these  twenty  cases.  In  order  to  &cilitate  the  refe- 
leoces  that  are  made  in  the  text  to  the  cases  individually,  I  shall  affix  a  particular  numeral 
to  each,  and  at  the  same  time  state,  for  the  sake  of  greater  precision,  the  kind  of  inflamma- 
tory lesion  which  the  placenta  exhibited. 

Ramshotham,  Practical  Observations,  part  1,— Case  I.  (p.  94);  11.  (p.  106) ;  III.  (p.  108); 
IV.  (p.  109) ;  V.  (p.  122) ;  VI.  (p.  125)  ;  VIL  (p.  129)  ;  VUL  (p.  131) ;  IX  (p.  179).  All 
iosiances  of  adherent  placentae ;  in  Case  IL  the  membranes  were  likewise  singularly  adhe- 
lent 

ftacbet,  Journal  G^n^r.  de  M^decine,  tom.  cii. — Case  X.  (p.  13),  extensive  chronic  inflam- 
matoiy  induration ;  XL  (p.  15),  the  half  of  the  placenta  in  a  state  of  acute  and  inflammatory 
eoogestion ;  XII.  (p.  20),  chronic  inflammation ;  XIII.  (p.  22),  two  abscesses  on  the  foetal 
ode  of  the  placenta ;  XIV.  (p.  23),  a  very  large  abscess  on  the  foetal  side  of  the  organ,  with 
•nrrounding  hepatization ;  XV.  (p.  25),  eflusion  of  coegulable  lymph  and  pus  at  many  points 
tiuoQghom  the  placental  parenchyma ;  XVI.  (p.  33),  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta  adhe- 
lent. 

Dsnce,  Repertoire  G^n^rele  d'Anatomie,  &o.  tom.  iii. — Case  XVII.  (p.  71),  an  eflusion  of 
eoagulable  lymph  and  purulent  matter  between  the  uterus  and  placenta,  and  over  the  exter- 
nal surface  of  the  decidua  vera.  Archives  G^n^rales  de  M6decine,  tom.  xxi — Case  XVIII. 
(p.  222),  an  eflfiuion  of  pus  and  coagulable  lymph  between  the  placental  chorion  and 
imokm. 

Stratford,  London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1829,  vol.  ii  —Case  XIX.  (p.  89),  inflam- 
matioQ  of  placenta  and  membranes  of  the  ovum,  with  eflusion  of  coegulable  lymph. 

D'Outrepont,  Gemein.  Dentsch.  Zeitschr.  flir  Geburt  Bd.  ▼.  Hft.  4. — Case  XX.  (p.  556), 
■cnte  inflammatory  hepatization. 
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in  two  instances  (Cases  X.  and  XVL),  the  disease  seems  to  hnn 
come  on  while  the  mother  was  suffering  under  great  mentid 
anxiety; — in  a  third  ease,  the  only  assignable  .ezdtiBg  csuae  was 
a  severe  fright  which  the  mother  had  experienced  ten  days  pra- 
viously  to  an  abortion  at  the  fourth  month  of  pregnan<7,  the  plsr 
centa  of  which  was  in  the  first  stage  of  inflammation ;  and  in  a 
fourth  instance,  the  mind  of  the  patient  had  been  kept  harassed 
during  the  whole  period  of  pregnancy  by  domestic  quarrek.  In 
two  other  of  M.  Brachet's  cases  (XLI.,  XEDL),  as  well  as  in  two 
cases  of  adherent  placenta,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Bamsbotham  (L, 
ViJUL),  the  inflammatory  action  was  apparently  produced  by  &Ila 
In  one  of  Br.  Bamsbotham's  cases  (Vll.),  the  aflEection  was  attnt 
buted  to  carrying  a  heavy  basket  against  the  side  during  i»egpaacy, 
and  in  the  instance  of  acute  placentitis  given  by  D'Outr^nrnt  (XX.), 
too  tight  lacdng,  witii  a  view  to  conceal  pregnancy,  i^pears  to  ha?s 
acted  as  the  exciting  cause.  In  two  of  Dr.  Bamsbotham's  oases  of 
adherent  placenta  (11.,  Y.),  the  inflammatoiy  action  prodnctive  of 
the  adhesion  seems  to  have  been  excited  by  blows  upon  the  abdsf 
men.  In  one  of  these  cases  (V.)  where  the  blow  was  received  upoo 
the  fore  part,  of  the  abdomen,  the  placenta  is  afterwards  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  the  delivery  as  firmly  united  to  the  fore  part  or 
corresponding  portion  of  the  anterior  surfiuje  of  the  uterus.  I  refer  to 
this  case  the  more,  that  Saxtorph*  and  Wenzel*  state  that  the  placenta 
when  attached  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  uterus  is  frequentiy  m<»* 
bidly  adherent — ^a  circumstance  that  D'Outrepont"  says  is  consonant 
with  his  own  experience,  and  one,  I  conceive,  for  which  we  may 
perhaps  account  by  supposing,  that  the  organ,  when  occupying  thii 
situation,  will  be  more  exposed  to  the  physical  injuries  alrea^ 
alluded  to  as  capable  of  giving  rise  to  placentitis  either  directiy  or 
indirectiy,  by  exciting,  in  the  first  instance,  inflammatory  action  in 
the  contiguous  or  corresponding  portion  of  the  uterine  parietal. 
Of  the  remaining  eight  cases  of  placentitis  upon  the  list,  no  allusion 
is  made  to  any  exciting  cause  of  the  disease  in  the  history  of  five 
of  tiie  cases  (El,  IV.,  VL,  XVH,,  XVHL),  and.  in  the  rt^maining 
three  instances  (IX.,  XIV.,  XIX.)  it  appears  that  no  exciting  cause 
could  be  traced,  although  inquiry  was  made  for  it. 

Among  the  predi^posingj  if  not  among  tiie  exciting,  causes  of  pls^ 
cental  inflammation  may,  I  believe,  be  justly  enumerated  the  exis* 
tence  of  the  same  state  of  disease  in  a  previous  pregnancy.  It  is 
well  known  that  morbid  adherence  of  the  placenta  to  the  uterus  is 
occasionally  met  with  in  several  successive  pregnancies  in  the  sams 

'  Geiammelt  Sobriit  ii.  a.  359. 

«  Gemein.  Deutsche.  Zeit.  fUr  Gebart  Bd.  t.  Hit  4,  p.  556. 

'  Eleinert  8  Allgemeia.  Report,  too.  cit  s.  82. 
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woman.  Dr.  Hamihon  states  in  his  Practical  Observations,^  that  he 
has  known  sevefal  mothers  of  large  ftmilies,  who  had  in  the  course 
of  their  childbeaiing  life^  incurred^  three  or  four  or  even  five  times, 
great  dangw  from  tins  eircmnBtance.  Manricean  mentions  two 
eases,  in  one*  of  which  abortion  had  occurred  either  fonr  or  five 
times,  and  in  other,^  five  times  in  succession,  between  the  siMh  and 
leventh  months  of  pregnancy,  and  without  any  evident  e±citing 
cause.  The  infitnts  appeared  to  have  died  some  days  'before  their 
esq^ulsion,  and  the  placent»  of  all  of  them  are  stated  to  have  been 
BcbrhonSy  or  affected  with  chronic  inflammatory  induration,  gene* 
rally  throughout  almost  their  whole  extent.  In  one  of  M.  Brachet's 
patients  (case  JULY.),  abscesses  were  found  in  the  placentae  of  two 
consecutive  pregnancies,  and  this  case  is  the  more  remarkable,  that 
die  placental  inflammation  in  the  first  instance  was  evidently  thci 
consequence  of  a  fall,  while,  as  I  have  stated  above,  no  exciting 
eanse  for  the  disease  could  be  traced,  to  account  for  the  disease  in 
the  subsequent  pregnancy.  In  connection  with  these  &cts,  I  may 
kere  at  the  same  time  mention  that  other  forms  of  placental  disease 
besides  inflammation  show  the  same  tendency  to  recurrence  in  dif* 
ferent  pregnancies  in  the  same  individual.  The  tendency  to  the  re* 
petition  of  abortion  in  women  who  have  once  suffered  firom  it,  is  a 
&ct  which  the  practical  accoucheur  has  constantly  occasion  to  ob- 
Berve,  and  numerous  striking  examples  of  the  great  frequency  of  its 
repetition  in  the  same  woman  have  been  put  upon  record.^  In  niany 
of  these  cases  of  recurrent  abortion,  the  aflection  appears  to  be  con- 
nected either  with  placental  congestion  or  inflammation.  Dr. 
flooch,*  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Chirurgical  Works,  has  recorded 
an  instance  where  the  placenta  was  found  ossified  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  in  the  same  patient  three  several  times ;  and  Bonnet 
observed  a  case  of  a  similar  triple  recurrence  of  the  hydatidgenous 
condition  of  the  placenta  or  chorion. 

It  would  be  interesting,  and  in  some  respects  practically  import- 
sat)  to  ascertain  the  duration  of  the  diflerent  stages  of  placentitis, 
0?,  in  other  words,  the  variety  of  morbid  lesion  which  the  organ 
might  be  most  apt  to  present  to  us,  according  to  the  distance  of  time 
that  may,  in  any  given  case,  have  elapsed  between  the  application 
of  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease,  and  the  ultimate  expulsion  of 
the  organ  from  the  uterus.    But  the  twenty  cases  which  I  have 

*  Practical  Observmtions  on  Yarioas  sabjeots  relating  to  Midwifery,  pp.  286-87. 
'  Obtervations  tur  fat  Grossetse  et  rAocouchement,  Obs.  283,  p.  235. 

»  Ibid.  Obs.  141,  p.  198. 

*  In  Ploaquet's  Literature  Medica,  torn.  i.  p.  8,  a  number  of  references  may  be  found  to 
the  works  of  authors  who  have  mentioned  examples  of  the  frequent  recurrence  of  abortion. 

*  Cases  and  Practical  Remarks  in  Surgery,  vol.  iL  p.  250. 

*  Mad.  Boivin,  Sur  la  Mole  Vesioulaire,  p.  24. 
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above  noted  afford  very  little  oa^siBctoTy  infonnation  relatire  to 
this  point  I  find  that  in  nine  only  out  of  the  twenty  cases  are  tmj 
data  mentioned,  by  which  the  time  between  the  implication  of  tlie 
probable  exciting  cause  of  the  placentitis  and  the  time  of  delivoj 
can  be  ascertained  with  sufficient  accuracy.  In  one  of  these  otses 
(XI.),  where  the  disease  appeared  to  be  of  ten  days'  duration,  the 
half  of  the  placenta  was  affected  with  the  first  stage  of  inflammafcioD ; 
in  a  second  (XIX.),  in  which  the  symptoms  had  lasted  for  tiiirteai 
days,  there  was  an  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph  and  purulent  mat- 
ter between  the  placental  chorion  and  decidua;  in  atiiird  case  (VL), 
of  three  weeks'  duration,  there  were  adhesions  between  the  uteras 
and  placenta,  that  were  capable  of  being  easily  separated ;  in  a  fooitii 
case  (Y.),  the  adhesions  between  the  uterus  and  placenta  we» 
rather  strong,  although  the  disease  was  only  apparentiy  of  a  month's 
duration ;  in  a  fifth  case  (XiM.),  in  which  two  abscesses  w^re  fbuad 
in  the  placenta,  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  had  occurred  ate 
a  &11  about  seven  weeks  previously ;  in  two  other  cases  (L,  XVL), 
there  were  chronic  adhesions  with  the  uterine  sur&ce,  and  in  one  of 
these  (XVI.),  the  adhesions  are  described  as  verjr  strong,  the  afiee> 
tion  having  lasted  for  several  months ;  and  in  the  two  remaining 
instances  (X.,  X 1 1.),  where  chronic  induration  of  the  placenta  was 
found,  the  placentitis  seems  to  have  continued  in  one  case  (X)  for 
four  and  a  half  months,  and  in  the  other  (XII.)  for  two  months. 

Symptoms  of  Placmtitis. — The  symptoms  accompanying  placenti- 
tis must  necessarily  be  considerably  varied,  by  its  more  or  less  acute 
or  chronic  character,  by  the  extent  and  seat  of  the  infiammatoiy  ae- 
tion,  and  particularly  by  its  happening  to  be  complicated  or  not 
with  inflammation  of  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  parietes  (tf  the 
uterus.  When  we  consider  the  frequent  chronic  nature  of  placental 
inflammation,  its  apparent  occasional  confinement  strictiy  to  the 
substance  of  the  placenta,  and  the  fitct  that  though  nerves  have  been 
found  in  the  umbilical  cord  and  placenta  itself,  none  have  hitherto 
been  distinctly  shown  to  pass  between  it  and  the  uterus,  or,  ia 
other  words,  between  the  placenta  and  the  mother,  we  may  be  dis* 
posed  rather  to  wonder  at  placentitis  giving  rise  so  generally  to 
symptoms  more  or  less  marked  in  the  maternal  system,  than  that 
the  disease  should  sometimes  be  latent  in  its  character. 

The  symptom  which  seems  most  constantiy  to  accompany  placen- 
tal inflammation,  is  pain  or  pains  fixed  to  the  uterine  or  lumbu*  re- 
^ons,  or  to  some  part  of  these  regions,  and  differing  in  different 
cases  in  intensity,  character,  and  duration. 

Pain  in  the  uterine  and  lumbar  regions  has  been  observed  in  al- 
most all  of  those  cases  of  placentitis,  the  history  of  which  has  been 
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traced  with  any  degree  of  care.  But  this  symptom,  it  must  be  con- 
feissed,  may  present  itself  also  during  pregnancy,  as  an  effect  of 
other  pathological  states  of  the  uterus  or  its  contents  than  placental 
inflammation ;  and,  again,  it  appears  to  have  been  wanting  in  some 
iBstaiices  in  which  this  disease  actually  existed.  When  the  fall  his- 
tories, however,  of  individual  cases  of  placentitis  shall  come  to  be 
more  patiently  and  accurately  investigated,  such  exceptionaF  cases 
win  probably  dhninish  greatly  in  number.  In  the  meantime,  I  may 
only  observe,  that  in  estimating  the  value  of  this  symptom  as  a  pa- 
thognomonic mark  of  placental  inflammation,  we  must  not  reject  it  as 
an  uncertain  one  (as  many  British  accoucheurs  seem  inclined  to  do), 
(mm  the  j&ct  of  its  occasionally  occurring,  in  a  well-marked  degree, 
during  a  greater  or  less  part  of  utero-gestation,  in  ca^es  where  the 
placenta  is  ascertained  at  the  time  of  deliveiy  not  to  be  morbidly 
adherent ;  for  we  must  recollect  that  this  adhesion  of  the  placenta 
to  the  uterus  is  only  one  of  the  various  morbid  effects  or  lesions  to 
vhich  placentitis  gives  rise ;  and  in  many  such  cases  as  those  to 
which  I  allude,  if  the  placenta  itself  be  carefully  examined  after  its 
expulsion,  one  or  more  of  these  lesions  will  generally  be  detected  in 
its  substance,  or  in  its  membranes. 

When  after  the  action  of  any  of  the  exciting  causes  of  Placentitis 
that  I  have  previously  enumerated,  a  local  lumbar  or  uterine  pain 
supervenes,  we  may,  as  M.  Brachet  has  stated,  in  general  presume 
with  considerable  confidence  upon  the  presence  of  placental  inflam- 
mation ;  and  here,  it  appears  to  me,  we  should  in  some  cases  be  able 
to  make  a  useful  practical  application  of  uterine  auscultation  in 
the  diagnosis  of  this  disease ;  for  if  we  find  the  seat  of  pain  to  cor- 
respond with  the  seat  of  the  placental  soufflet,  the  certainty  of  the 
eonnection  of  that  pain  with  placental  inflammation  will  necessarily 
he  greatiy  increased.  I  make  this  remark  on  the  supposition  that 
Monod,  Kennedy,  and  Paul  Dubois  are  correct  in  referring  the 
Bound  in  question  solely,  or  in  its  greatest  degree  of  intensity  at 
least,  to  the  seat  of  the  attachment  of  the  placenta  to  the  uterus,  if 
not  to  the  utero-placental  vessels  themselves. 

In  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  exact  seat  of  the  local  pain  in  any 
given  case,  more  caution  is  required  than  seems  to  be  generally  be- 
fieved.  On  this  subject  I  cannot,  I  believe,  do  better  than  copy  the 
just  remarks  and  judicious  injunctions  given  by  Dr.  Ramsbotham.* 
"We  firequentiy  meet,"  he  observes,  "  with  great  vagueness  in  the 
description  of  pain,  and  particularly  in  the  description  of  the  situa- 
tion of  that  pain,  and  if  anything  like  precision  be  desirable,  the 
patient  should  be  requested  to  lay  her  hand  on  the  part.  A  woman 
will  tell  you  she  has  got  a  pain  at  her  heart,  and  if  you  apply  this 

*  Practioal  Observations,  p.  77. 
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test  of  the  sitaation  of  the  pain,  she  probably  applies  the  hand  to 
the  epigastric  region,  or  to  any  part  but  that  over  the  heart  If  dM 
complain  of  a  pain  in  the  side,  she  probably  applies  the  hand  to  <be 
side  of  the  belly ;  but  even  tlds  test  will  not  be  sufficient  to  enaUe 
a  professional  man  to  dlBcriminate  between  a  pain  in  tiie  pirietoi 
of  the  belly,  and  one  situated  in  the  uterus  or  in  the  parts  undos 
neath.  If  he  wish  to  arrive  at  any  degree  of  accuracy  in  thisrespect, 
he  must  examine  the  part  with  his  own  hand.  The  apparent  inde- 
licacy of  this  act  must  give  way  to  the  patient's  welfiure.'' 

On  consulting  the  histories  of  the  twenty  cases  of  placentitis  tint 
I  have  previously  enumerated,  I  find  that  pain  in  the  region  of  tlie 
uterus  or  loins  was  complained  of  in  seventeen ;  in  one  of  t^ 
remaining  three  cases  (iLLV.),  the  sensation  amounted  cmly  to  a 
feeling  of  dragging,  tiraiUementSy  in  the  lumbar  region ;  in  anotiier 
(IV.),  the  patient  is  merely  described  as  having  been  out  of  hasUii 
for  two  months  previous  to  delivery ;  and  in  the  third  (AVULL),  it  is 
distinctly  mentioned  that  no  local  uterine  pain  was  ever  complained 
of  Of  the  seventeen  cases  in  which  uterine  or  lumbar  pain  wm 
present,  in  two  (V.,  VJLL),  the  particular  seat  of  the  pain  is  noi 
specified ;  in  two  (XL,  XlJl.),  it  is  described  as  existing  both  in  the 
uterus  and  loins ;  in  five  (X.,  XH,  XV.,  XVI.,  XVIL),  it  seems  to 
have  been  felt  only  or  principally  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  in  the 
last  (XVn.)  of  these  five  cases  it  extended  down  fix>m  this  r^poa 
along  the  tiiighs.  In  another  case  (XIX.),  the  pain  in  the  loini 
was  accompanied  by  a  strong  bearing-down  sensation  in  the  uterine 
region ;  and  in  seven  cases  (L,  H,  ILL,  VL,  VHI,,  IX.,  and  X),  it 
appears  to  have  been  entirely  confined  to  some  part  of  the  uterine 
tumor.  Out  of  these  seven  cases  in  which  the  pun  was  seated  in 
some  part  of  the  uterus  alone,  in  three  (VULL,  EL,  XX.),  it  ie 
mentioned  as  having  been  seated  towards  one  side  of  that  organ ;  in 
one  (L),  as  felt  between  the  umbilicus  and  pubis ;  and  in  three  (JU 
m.,  VL),  it  was  felt  in  the  region  of  the  umbilicus  or  the  fi)re  psit 
of  the  uterine  tumor. 

The  character  of  the  pain  is  described  in  three  cases  (VL,  IX, 
XX.),  as  constMit ;  in  one  (L),  as  almost  constant;  in  another  (VH), 
as  at  first  remittent,  and  afterwards  constant ;  and  in  six  as  remittent 
(L,  v.,  X.,  Xn.,  Xm.,  XV.)  Of  the  six  cases  in  whidi  it  wn 
remittent,  in  one  (XHL),  it  was  increased  by  leaving  the  horiiontel 
posture ;  in  two  (L,  V.),  it  was  increased  during  the  night,  and  in 
one  of  these  two  (L),  the  part  which  was  the  seat  of  the  pain  (vii*, 
the  lower  and  anterior  part  of  the  uterine  tumor)  was  tender  to  the 
touch,  but  the  pain  itself  was  not  rendered  greater  by  motion.  Bi 
one  (HL)  of  the  instances  in  which  the  pain  was  confined  to  the 
fore  part  of  the  uterus,  the  patient  appears  to  have  found  relief  in 
lying  upon  her  belly  and  fitce  in  bed.    In  most  of  the  above  caiei 
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the  particular  nature  of  the  pain  is  not  mentioned^  but  in  others  it 
is  variously  describe^  as  dull,  heavy,  burning,  obscure,  &c. 

In  the  greater  number  of  the  cases,  the  pain  supervened  within  a 
few  hours,  or  at  most  within  two  or  three  days,  after  the  application 
of  one  of  the  exciting  causes  already  mentioned,  and  generally  con- 
tinued  more  or  less  from  that  period  to  the  end  of  utero-gestation. 
In  one  case  (X.)  the  pain  was  relieved,  and  in  two  others  (Xli,, 
XVI.),  removed  by  the  detraction  of  blood. 

In  one  of  the  cases  (XVIII.)  recorded  by  M.  Dance,  already  par- 
ticularly alluded  to  as  not  accompanied  by  uterine  pain,  there  waa 
most  obstinate  vomiting  for  three  months,  defying  all  remedies,  and 
at  last  producing  death,  apparently  by  inanition,  between  the  third 
tad  fourth  month  of  pregnancy ;  and  in  the  two  instances  previously 
referred  to  as  met  with  by  M.  Breschet,*  in  which  anatomico-patho* 
logical  appearances  were  found  similar  to  those  in  this  case  of  M* 
Dance's,  a  similar  state  ^o  of  frequent,  obstinate,  and  very  violent 
vomiting  accompanied  the  disease.  In  M.  Dance's  case,  although 
the  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta  was  extensively  inflamed,  yet  the 
foetus  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered,  and  it  seems  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  placental  inflammation  only  supervened  towards  the 
last  days  of  life,  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  that  the  slight  attendant 
febrile  symptoms  first  appeared  In  two  of  the  acute  cases  of  pla- 
centitis (JSLVJJL,  XIX.)  mentioned  by  Stratford  and  Dance,  shivering 
with  febrile  symptoms  supervened  in  the  course  of  the  disease;  and 
in  one  of  the  instances  (XIL)  given  by  Brachet,  febrile  symptoms 
came  on  with  lumbar  pains,  on  the  night  after  the  patient  was 
exposed  to  the  injury  which  apparently  acted  as  thd  exciting  cause 
of  the  placental  inflammation. 

In  several  instances  of  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  placenta 
alluded  to  by  Cruveilhier,  he  appears  to  have  observed  as  a  very 
uniform  symptom,  a  kind  of  continued  hectic  febrile  movement, 
with  an  exacerbation  in  the  evening,  preceded  or  not  by  shivering. 
Dr.  Bums'  describes  a  species  of  fever  which  he  has  observed  to 
affect  women  about  the  middle  period  of  pregnancy,  and  that 
appears  to  be  not  unlike  in  its  principal  characters  to  the  disease 
described  by  Cruveilhier ;  he  states,  that  this  affection  makes  its 
attacks  suddenly  like  a  regular  paroxysm  of  ague ;  that  it  soon  puts 
on  rather  an  appearance  of  hectic ;  and  on  the  whole,  he  conceives, 
it  bears  a  great  analogy  to  the  infantile  remittent  fever.  This  dis- 
ease, Dr.  Burns  adds,  is  very  obstinate,  and  often  ends  in  abortion. 
Has  not  the  placenta  in  such  cases  been  the  seat  of  inflammatory 
action? 

'  Etudes,  &c.  de  I'CEaf,  p.  124.  •  Principles  of  Mfdwifenr,  1832,  p.  224. 
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Profossor  Wilde*  mentions  also  slight  fever  and  great  heat,  as 
common  symptoms  of  placental  inflammation,  and  when  this  inflam- 
mation happens  to  terminate  in  suppuration,  he  describes  a  drag- 
ging sensation  and  shivering  as  supervening,  with  dull  heavy  pains 
in  the  uterus  and  thighs,  that  are  more  especially  felt  on  standing 
or  walking.  The  same  author  states,  that  in  placentitis,  the  urine 
is  sometimes  passed  in  drops,  and  with  a  sharp  pain,  and  that  when 
the  disease  runs  on  to  induration  or  hepatization,  the  dull  local 
uterine  pains  are  occasionally  accompanied  by  a  white,  irritating, 
and  abundant  discharge  from  the  vagina.  In  Mr.  Stratford's  case 
(XVI.),  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the  vagina  appears  to  have  pre- 
ceded for  a  short  time  the  expulsion  of  the  diseased  ovum ;  and 
Mauriceau'  mentions  in  the  details  of  one  of  his  cases  of  recurrent 
abortion  from  indurated  placenta,  which  I  have  formeriy  alluded 
to,  that  a  small  quantity  of  blood  was  usually  voided  per  vaginam, 
for  ten  or  fifteen  days  previously  to  the  labor-pains  coining  on.  In 
M.  Dance's  first  case  (XVn.),  the  aortic  pulsations  were  unusually 
strong,  a  symptom  that  may  perhaps  be  pointed  out  as  affording 
in  most  instances  in  which  it  occurs,  an  indication  of  increased  or 
inflammatory  action  in  the  extremities  of  the  vessels  more  immedi- 
ately arising  from  that  artery. 

In  considering  the  difterent  symptoms  of  Placentitis  which  I  have 
had  occasion  to  mention  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  is  difficult,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  present  stage  of  our  knowledge,  altogether  impossible, 
to  estimate  justly  what  degree  andVariety  of  these  symptoms  ought 
to  be  attributed  to  the  placental  inflammation  itself,  and  how  much 
their  character  and  combinations  are  liable  to  be  varied  by  that 
inflammation  of  the  adjoining  internal  surface  and  parietes  of  the 
uterus,  by  which  the  placentitis  is  often  accompanied  and  compli- 
cated. In  order  to  arrive  at  anything  approaching  to  accurate 
information  upon  this  point,  a  much  greater  number  of  carefully 
observed  facts  than  at  present  exist  upon  the  records  of  medicine, 
will  be  required.  But  I  may  here  observe,  that^  out  of  the  twenty 
cases  of  inflammation  of  the  placenta  previously  enumerated,  in  two 
of  the  instances  (Xm.,  XIX.),  in  which  the  disease  appears  to  have 
been  principally  confined  to  the  fcetal  surfece  of  that  organ,  the 
characteristic  pains  were  well  marked,  and  even  severe,  while  in 
the  only  case  (AVJJLL.)  in  which  this  local  pain  was  entirely  absent, 
the  inflammatory  action  was  seated  in  the  uterine  surfece  of  the 
placenta  and  membranes,  and  the  tissue  of  the  uterus  itself  was,  on 
post-mortem  inspection,  found  to  be  soft^ened.  The  local  pain,  also, 
seems  almost  always  to  cease  after  the  process  of  labor  and  the 

>  Ryan's  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  Ti.  p.  573. 
<  Observations  sur  la  Grossesse,  Obs.  283,  p.  233. 
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expulsion  of  the  diseased  placenta.  In  one  case  (XVI.),  however, 
the  region  of  the  pubis  continued  tender  for  some  time  after  deliveiy. 
Morbid  Adherence  between  the  placenta  and  uterus,  the  result  of 
adhesive  inflammation  between  their  contiguous  surfaces,  besides 
being  accompanied  by  more  or  fewer  of  the  above-mentioned  symp- 
toms during  pregnancy,  is  almost  uniformly  marked,  at  the  time  of 
delivery,  by  a  more  or  less  profuse  and  sudden  flow  or  gush  of  blood 
attending  upon  each  recurrence  of  uterine  pain  or  contraction  after 
the  birth  of  the  child,  and  even  sometimes  also  during  the  act  of  its 
expulsion.  The  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  more  especially  to 
the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage  with  each  after-pain,  so  long  as  the 
placenta  is  allowed  to  remidn  adherent,  are  very  rare.  In  instances, 
however,  such  as  those  met  with  by  "Wrisberg,'  Desormeaux,*  and 
Ramsbotham,*  of  apparently  universal  adhesion  of  the  placenta,  no 
hemorrhage  can  be  expected,  and  Dr.  Hamilton*  has  recorded  an 
example  of  another  form  of  morbid  adhesion,  where  no  hemorrhage 
took  place  after  delivery  to  indicate  the  diseased  state  of  the  after- 
birth ;  in  this  instance  the  central  portion  of  the  placenta  was  healthy, 
but  around  its  whole  border  or  circumference  the  organ,  for  the 
breadth  of  an  inch,  was  morbidly  and  firmly  adherent  to  the  uterus. 

Danger  of  Placentitis  to  the  Mother. — The  morbid  inflammatory 
adhesion  of  the  placenta  to  the  uterus,  just  now  alluded  to,  is  not 
unfrequently  attended  with  great  danger  to  the  mother  at  the  time 
of  deUvery,  or  subsequently  to  that  event,  from  the  extreme  hemor- 
ifaage  to  which  it  sometimes  gives  rise,  from  its  leading  under 
unskilftil  management  to  inversion  of  the  uterus,  or  afterwards  ftt)m 
its  retention  producing,  as  it  so  frequentiy  does,  a  very  fatal  form 
of  irritative  fever.  As  illustrative  of  its  frequency  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  danger  liable  to  result  to  the  mother  from  this  conse- 
quence of  placental  inflammation,  I  may  remark,  that,  from  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity  of  London,  in  the 
years  1828-29-30  and  31,  published  by  Dr.  Francis  Ramsboliiam,  in 
the  8d,  5th,  7th,  and  9th  volumes  of  the  M4dical  Gazette,  it  appears 
that  during  the  above  period,  8967  women  were  delivered  in  the 
district  of  the  Charity  which  is  under  Dr.  Eamsbotham's  more 
immediate  care.  Out  of  these  8967  cases,  there  were  67,  or  nearly 
one  in  eveiy  134,  in  which  the  placenta  required  the  introduction 
of  the  hand  for  its  removal,  either  on  account  of  its  being  morbidly 
adherent  to  the  uterus,  or  from  its  being  retained  by  the  atony  or 

'  Comment  Med.  Physiol.  Anat  et  Obstetr.  Argum.  torn.  L  p.  44. 
'  Dictiomiaire  de  M^decine,  torn.  vL  p.  420. 

*  PiBctkia  ObservatioDS,  p.  82;  tee  also  Collins,  Pract  Treatise,  p.  193,  case  60,— child 
•Hre.  <  Practical  Obaervationa,  part  i.  p.  286. 
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irregular  contractions  of  this  organ  ;*  45,  out  of  8967  woiuen  de- 
livered, or  nearly  one  out  of  every  199,  died,  and  13  out  of  tbese  45 
deaths,  or  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole,  were  directly 
attributable  to  the  eftects  resulting  from  morbid  adhesion  of  the 
placenta — ^in  other  words,  one  woman  out  of  every  689  that  w^« 
delivered  perished  in  consequence  of  this  single  consequence  or 
termination  of  placental  inflammation. 

But  besides  the  fatality  occasioned  by  this  single  tennination  ef 
placental  inflammation  subsequentiy  to  the  expulsion  of  the  diild, 
inflammation  of  this  organ  sometimes  proves  a  source  of  danger  to 
the  mother  during  the  progress  of  pregnancy,  by  producing  in  her 
a  state  of  general  bad  health,  or  by  giving  rise  to  abortion  or  pre- 
mature labor. 

Thus  out  of  twenty  cases  of  placental  inflammation,  to  which  I 
have  so  frequentiy  adverted,  abortion  occurred  in  one  (XVIL)  Bi  the 
third  month,  in  a  second  (AViii.),  between  the  third  and  fourth,  in  a 
third  (XIX.)  at  the  fourth,  in  two  (XI.,  XVm.),  at  the  sixth,  and  pre- 
mature delivery  in  one  (XX.)  at  the  eighth,  and  in  another  (Xlli.)  at 
the  eighth  and  a  half  month  of  utero-gestation.  In  several  of  the 
remaining  cases,  the  time  of  utero-gestation  at  which  labor  came  on 
is  not  mentioned,  but  in  most  of  them  the  placental  inflammation 
was  of  a  subacute  or  chronic  character,  and  tiie  patient  seems  gene- 
rally to  have  gone  on  to  the  full  period  of  pregnancy,  and  even, 
it  is  stated,  in  two  cases  (X.,  XIV.),  some  days  beyond  that  period. 
From  the  former  cases,  however,  and  from  all  that  I  have  ob- 
served, I  am  convinced  that  placental  inflammation  will  be  found 
to  be  a  much  more  frequent  cause  of  abortion  and  of  ill  health  to  the 
mother  during  pregnancy,  than  seems  at  present  to  be  at  all  sus- 
pected. It  is  known  as  a  general  observation  among  obstetrical  prac- 
titioners that,  in  cases  of  abortion,  the  placenta  is  not  unfrequently 
retained  in  the  uterus  for  days  or  even  for  weeks  after  the  fotos  is 
expelled.    Does  this  retention  depend  in  some  of  these  instukces 

^  It  does  not  appear  from  Dr.  Ramsbotham^s  tables,  in  how  many  of  these  67  cases  the 
placenta  was  actually  retained  by  morbid  adhesions  with  the  uterus,  and  in  what  piopor 
tion  other  causes  acted  in  producing  that  result.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  soffi- 
ciently  extensive  series  of  obstetrical  observations,  by  which  to  judge  of  the  average  number 
of  cases  in  which  the  placenta  becomes  morbidly  adherent  to  the  uterus,  but  I  am  incHoed 
to  think  that  the  ratio  given  in  Dr.  Ramsbotham's  tables  is  considerably  higher  than  nsoal, 
owing  probably  to  the  patients  applying  to  the  Dispensary,  belonging  to  a  rank  of  liie  in 
which  they  are  exposed  to  many  of  the  exciting  causes  of  placental  inflammation.  Adhe- 
sion of  the  placenta  to  the  uterus  being  only  one  of  the  effects  of  placentitis,  and  commonly 
of  placentitis  in  a  chronic  form,  it  would  be  impossible  to  judge  from  the  flrequency  of  utero- 
placental adhesion  alone,  of  tlie  frequency  of  placental  inflammation  in  general.  See  also 
Collins,  Pract  Treat  p.  181.  Ten  cases  required  introduction  of  the  band  from  adherent 
placenta;  ami  on  page  127  he  states,  that  in  13  cases  of  hemorrhage,  the  placenta,  on  the 
introduction  of  the  hand,  was  found  firmly  adherent  Four  of  the  women  died,  p.  137. 
See  also  his  remarks,  p.  140. 
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npon  inflamniation  baying  taken  place  in^  the  placenta,  or  in  the 
contigooQS  surface  of  the  utenis,  and  having  produced  a  morbid 
d^ree  of  adhesion  between  these  two  organs  T 

MffeeU  cf  PlaeentUU  on  the  Fcettu. — Placental  inflammation  oc- 
casionally proves  &tal  to  the  foetus  in  utero.  Professor  Wilde,  in 
his  brief  enumeration  of  the  symptoms  of  this  disease,  mentions  as 
one,  that  the  motions  of  the  child  gradually  become  weaker,  and  at 
last  cease  altogether — ^a  circumstance  observed  in  two  of  M.  Bra- 
chefs  cases  (X.,  XIV.),  and  in  those  previously  quoted  flpom  Mauri* 
eean.^  Out  of  the  eight  cases  of  placental  inflammation  given  by  M. 
Biacbet,  in  one  (XVL)  the  state  of  the  in&nt  is  not  adverted  to ;  in 
three  the  children  were  dead  bom,  viz.,  in  the  two  cases  (X.,  XIV.) 
to  which  I  have  just  alluded ;  and  in  a  third  instance  of  twins,*  one 
child  was  dead  and  be^nning  to  putrefy,  and  the  whole  substance 
of  the  placenta  corresponding  to  it  was  in  the  second  stage  of  inflam- 
mation. The  second  child  and  placenta  were  healthy.  Of  the  other 
four  cases  of  placentitis  mentioned  byBrachet,  in  one  (XL)  the  child 
was  lively,  but  died  thirty  hours  after  birth,  and  in  all  the  other 
three  (XII,,  Xlli.,  XV.),  the  infimts  were  feeble  and  excessively  pale, 
wan,  and  lean ;  one  of  them  died  a  few  days  after  birth ;  the  other 
two  survived.' 

The  placenta  being  apparently  directly  subservient  both  to  the 
respiration  and  nutrition  of  the  ftetus,  performing  for  it  at  once  the 
fonctions  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  stomach,  or  perhaps  more  properly 
of  the  mouth,  during  the  greater  part  of  its  intra-uterine  Ufe,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  chronic  inflammatory  disease  of  this  organ 
hj  more  or  less  completely  arresting  or  impeding  the  performance 
of  these  ftmctions,  should  sometimes  destroy  the  life  of  the  child 
and  in  other  instances  produce  in  it  that  state  of  phthisical  marasmuBj 
if  we  may  so  term  it,  which  the  three  in&nts  mentioned  by  Brachet 
exhibited.  That  the  state  of  these  infonts  was  really  dependent,  not 
Tipon  any  pathological  condition  in  their  economy,  but  only  upon 
the  morbid  condition  of  the  placenta,  and  the  mal-performance  of 
its  functions,  was  proved  on  the  one  hand,  by  no  abnormal  or  mor- 
hid  lesion  being  discovered  upon  a  careful  post-mortem  inspection 
in  two  of  the  fatal  cases,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  two  of  those 
in&nts  that  were  bom  alive  rapidly  gaining  plumpness  and  strength, 
when  transferred  to  the  care  of  a  good  nurse.  The  above  were 
instances  in  which  the  inflammation  of  the  placenta  had  been  chro- 
nic, and  the  disorganization  it  produced  consequently  slow  in  its 

*  Loc.  cit  Obe.  241  and  283.  *  Jonrnal  G^n^mle,  cil  pp.  11, 12. 

*  Id  three  of  Dr.  Collins'  cases  of  adherent  placenta,  the  children  were  dtad  and  putridf 
p.  198 ;— in  one  of  them,  a  twin  case,  one  child  and  placenta  were  healthy,  the  other  child 
wiipitfruf,  and  iu  placenta  adherent,  p.  105. 
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progress  and  more  or  less  of  the  organ  had  been  left  in  a  state  fit  to 
perform  its  functions.  Where  the  inflammatoiy  action  is  more 
acute  in  its  nature,  or  more  general  in  its  extent,  the  fbetos  may  be 
killed  by  it  more  rapidly,  and  before  its  state  of  nourishment  is 
affected.  This  appears  to  have  happened  in  Brachet's  fifth  case 
(Xm.),  where  at  the  8J  month  of  atero*gestation,  the  child  wis 
bom  dead  and  putrid,  but  of  large  size  and  sofficient  weight 
Three-fourths  of  the  placenta,  as  I  have  already  stated,  were  occa- 
pied  by  a  large  abscess,  which  the  history  of  the  case  shows  to  have 
been  of  comparatively  recent  formation. 

There  is  one  other  series  of  effects  produced  by  placental  inflam> 
mation,  or  at  least,  by  inflammation  of  the  membranes  coyering  the 
external  snrfitce  of  the  placenta,  upon  the  foetus,  whicb  I  regret  that 
the  already  too  extended  limits  of  this  essay  will  allow  me  merely 
to  allude  to — ^I  mean  the  morbid  connection  of  the  internal  sarbce 
of  this  organ,  by  adhesive  inflammation,  with  some  part  of  the  body 
of  the  foetus,  and  the  production,  in  consequence  of  that  connectioii, 
of  different  forms  of  malformation  by  displacement  and  arrestment 
of  development,  in  more  or  fewer  of  the  foetal  viscera  and  memberB. 

Paul  Portal,  in  his  work  on  the  Practice  of  Midwifery,*  has  given 
the  first,  and  among  the  older  authors  the  only,  distinct  instance 
which  I  have  been  able  to  find  of  this  variety  of  monstrosity  ;•  bat 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  eight  cases  at  least  hare 
been  published  by  different  authors,  of  malformed  foetuses  bom  with 
the  foetal  snrfitce  of  the  placenta  more  or  less  intimately  connected 
by  morbid  adhesions  with  their  head  and  face.  The  first  of  these 
cases  was  published  by  Dr.  Poole*  of  London,  the  second  by  Mr. 
Cam*  of  Bath,  the  third  by  Necati,*  a  fourth,  first  recorded  by 

'  La  Praiique  des  Accouchemens,  1085,  pp.  192-199.  Two  figures  of  the  child  and 
placenta  are  given. 

'  Dr.  Thomson  has  pointed  out  to  me  an  instance  of  monstrosity  figured  in  the  Epbemei. 
Nat  Curioe.  for  1673,  p.  166,  by  Lachmoud,  at  in  all  probability  an  example  of  the  morbid 
attachment  of  the  placenta  to  the  head  of  the  child,  bat  the  description  given  of  the  case  if 
very  indistinct  In  the  works  of  the  older  writers  on  monstrosities,  as  in  those  of  Lfoo- 
sthenes,  Licetus,  Aldrovandi,  &c.,  I  have  not  found  any  instance  of  malformation,  in  which  il 
is  distinctly  stated  that  the  placenta  was  connected  by  morbid  adhesions  to  the  icBtns  in  ths 
manner  mentioned  in  the  text,  but  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  instances  of  torn  membraoe^ 
occasionally  described  by  these  authors  as  attached  to  the  heads  of  malformed  in&oti,  sod 
fancifully  supposed  by  them  to  resemble  the  ears  of  the  lower  animals,  Sec,  were  the  remsini 
of  ruptured  placental  adhesions.  An  instance  of  monstrosity  quoted  firom  Fincelius  by  lbs 
younger  Schenkins  (see  his  Moostrorum  Historia  Memorabilis,  1609,  pp.  8-9),  was  perbaps 
an  example  of  the  attachment  of  the  placenta  to  the  head  of  the  foetus.  **  Haboit  ills  io 
vertice  nuutam  camis,  vnaginempratbensiaiudinuMrvfae;  in  cervice  caudam  camostm  haboit 
instar  muris  sed  abescentem,  qualis  erat  cutis  sine  pills,  capite  erat  Thersitico,  oculis  exiao- 
libus." 

*  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  iii.  1800,  pp.  397  and  497. 
<  Ibid.  vol.  vil  180Q,  p.  385. 

*  Specim.  Anat  Pathol  de  Labii  Leporini  Congeniti  naturU  et  origine.  Amsterdam,  1S22. 
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Dnchatean,^  and  afterwards  minutely  and  ably  described  by  Geofiroy 
8t  Hilaire,'  a  fifth  by  Breschet,'  three  by  Charles  Eudolphi,^  and 
the  last  and  eighth  by  Lauray.'  Besides  these  nine  published  cases, 
I  may  mention  that  I  have  myself  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
three  additional  specimens  of  this  curious  species  of  monstrosity, 
one  in  the  Museum  of  Guy's  Hospital,  a  second  in  that  of  the 
London  University,  and  a  third  in  the  anatomical  collection  belong- 
ing to  the  London  College  of  Physicians. 

Within  these  few  years  several  other  cases  have  been  put  upon 
record  of  malformed  foetuses  bom  with  the  placenta  adhering,  either 
directly  or  by  means  of  a  connecting  membrane,  to  the  parietes  of 
the  unclosed  abdomen  of  the  foetus,  or  to  its  extroverted  abdominal 
viscera.  Dr.  Poole,  in®  the  short  paper  already  referred  to,  men- 
tions having  seen  a  case  of  this  kind ;  Mr.  Hiir  has  recorded  what 
appears  to  be  a  second  similar  instance;  in  1817,  a  third  was 
shown  to  the  Society  of  Medicine  by  Chaussier ;'  and  three  addi- 
tional cases  have  been  more  lately  described  by  Dr.  Knox,^  Profes- 
sor Henot,*®  and  Dr.  Montgomery."  Of  this  variety  of  malformation 
ind  morbid  placental  adhesion,  I  have  seen  five  instances — two  of 
thfflu  in  the  London  University  Museum,  one  in  the  Museum  of 
Dr.  Blundell,  another  in  that  of  Mr.  Langstaff,  and  the  fifth  in  the 
collection  of  M.  Dupont  at  Paris.** 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  cases  of  attachment  of  the  foetal  membranes 
to  the  head  among  monstrosities  in  the  lower  animals,  but  Pro- 
fessor Gurlt  of  Berlin,*^  has  described  several  cases  in  which  these 
membranes  were  attached  to  the  abdomen  of  different  animals,  and 
he  has  delineated  three  instances  of  it  in  his  plates,  in  the  calf,  lamb, 
and  kid.  In  all  these  cases  the  spines  and  bodies  of  the  animals 
were  much  contorted,  as  is  generally  the  case  also  with  this  kind  of 
malformation  in  the  human  subject.  In  four  out  of  the  five  instances 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  human  foetus,  the  trunk  was  more  or  less 

*  Journal  Coznplemenuiire  des  Sc.  M^dicales,  tora.  viiL  1 820,  pp.  377-78. 

*  Amtoniie  Philotophique,  torn.  ii.  Monstniosit^s,  1822,  pp.  151-221. 

'  Repertoire  d'Anatomie,  &a  torn.  ii.  1826,  p.  288 ;  London  Med.  Cbirurg.  Trans,  vol.  ix. 
^  Monstrorum  Trinm  cum  Secundinis  Coalltorum,  Berlin,  1829. 

*  Bibliotheqiie  MMicale,  1829,  torn.  ii.  p.  288. 
'  Lood.  Meil  and  Phya.  Journ.  toL  iil  p.  399. 
'lbid.Tol.xxiv.,1810,p.  61. 

*  Bulletins  de  la  Faculty,  &c.  torn,  y,  1817,  p.  310. 

*  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  yoL  i.  1826,  p.  343. 
^  Arcbives  G6ndrale8  de  M^ecine,  torn,  xxii  1830,  p.  313. 

"  Dublin  Medical  Transactions,  New  Series,  vol.  L  1833,  p.  375. 

^  See  also  cases  by  Mr.  Skinner  in  his  Edit  of  Dr.  Gooch's  Compendium  of  Midwifery, 
p.  91;  Dietrich,  GebortsbAlfliche  Demonstrationen,  HA.  iv.  Tab.  xiv.  et  xy.  Weimar,  1826 ; 
Fiofiep,  De  Funkoli  Umbilicalis  BefectA,  Berlin,  1832,  p.  25. 

B  Lehrboch  der  Pathologiscben  Anatomie  der  Hans^ugethitre,  Bd.  ii.  s.  99-143.  Tab. 
vL2ind3.andTab.  viL  1. 
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completely  doubled  backwards  or  laterally  upon  itself,  and  in  Hiree 
of  the  cases,  one  of  the  sides  of  the  body  wad  less  perfectly  developed 
than  the  other.' 

If  this  were  a  fit  opportunity,  it  would  be  easy,  I  conceire,  to 
point  out  some  very  striking  points  of  analogy  in  external  figure 
and  internal  anatomical  structure  between  the  difierent  individuafa 
belonging  to  these  two  classes  of  malformations,  and  I  am  further 
persuaded  that,  by  a  study  of  these  analogies,  many  of  the  cases  of 
monstrosity,  particularly  of  strongly  marked  malformations  of  tha 
head  and  face,  of  defective  conjunctions  in  the  median  line  of  llie 
body,  and  of  extroveisions  of  the  encephalic,  thoracic,  and  abdominal 
viscejfa,  that  are  to  be  found  upon  the  records  of  medicine,  might 
be  shown  to  be  equably  referable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  ezis* 
tence  of  morbid  adhesions  of  the  embryo  to  the  placenta  or  m^ao- 
branes  of  the  ovum,  as  their  more  immediate  determining  caoM^ 
although  such  adhesions  were  not  observed  at  the  time  of  birth, 
from  the  connecting  and  often  tender  bands  or  membranes  of  which 
they  generally  consist,  having  been  in  some  instances  ruptured  in 
the  act  of  parturition,  and  in  others  destroyed  during  the  course  rf 
intra-uterine  life,  the  solutions  of  continuity  which  they  had  left 
upon  the  body  of  the  fcetus  having  become  before  birth  more  or  leas 
completely  cicatrized  and  obliterated. 

Treatment  op  Placental  Congestion  and  Inflammation, 

I  shall  not  lengthen  out  the  present  part  of  my  paper,  by  obtmd* 
ing  upon  the  Society  any  very  detailed  remarks  upon  the  preven* 
tion  and  treatment  of  placental  congestion  and  inflammation ;  fi)i 
on  these  subjects  I  have  indeed  little  novel  to  offer,  and  few  or  no 
modes  of  practice  to  inculcate  beyond  those  that  are  generally  acted 
upon  in  the  daily  attempts  that  are  made  to  alleviate  and  remove 
the  several  individual  symptoms  and  combinations  of  symptoms 

'  I  had  some  rime  ago  preaented  to  me  a  delioeatioD  aod  short  descriptioa  of  an  anaiMJeptt 
Ions  human  fostus,  to  which  both  of  these  last  remarks  strongly  apply.  I  regret  that  tbs 
imperfect  history  which  I  hare  reeeiTed  of  this  ease,  does  not  enable  me  to  state  pontifeff 
if  the  sides  of  the  large  opening  in  the  anterior  part  of  tha  body,  through  which  almoit  lU 
the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera  protrude,  stretched  onwards  in  a  membranoos  form  is  tbs 
placenta  or  not ;  but  this  interesting  monstrosity  resembles  so  exactly  some  of  the  odier  is* 
stances  which  I  have  seen  in  which  this  membranous  placental  connection  existed,  that  I  hsTS 
little  doubt  such  was  the  nature  also  of  the  present  case.  The  trunk  of  this  fcstus  is  daabkd 
back  to  such  a  degree  that  the  occiput  nearly  touches  the  lower  part  of  the  dorsal  spinet  to 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  short  web  of  integument.  The  qpinal  column,  at  the  same  tine 
that  it  is  thus  made  to  project  forwards,  is  curred  also  towards  the  left  side  so  as  osarly  to 
fism  a  semkirele.  The  ribs  on  this  side  are  merely  rudimentary,  oooaisting  only  of  a  few 
cartilaginous  stumps.  The  ribs,  again,  on  the  right  side,  are  long,  and  fbm  a  broad  Jtf 
thoracic  sariaoe.  This  fostus  was  the  product  of  a  premature  labor,  as  the  moosironties  of 
this  clafs  haTC  almost  always  been. 
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occniring  in  the  state  of  pregnancy,  that  I  have  occasion  to  particu- 
larise in  the  course  of  the  preceding  observations.    The  more  accu- 
rate pathological  investigation  of  the  nature  of  any  disease  has  very 
seldom  led  in  a  direct  manner  to  the  development  of  any  new  me- 
thods of  practice  in  its  treatment,  and  hence,  amid  the  many  and 
strange  revolutions  to  which  medical  theory  has  been  subjected,  it 
is  singular  to  remark,  in  the  retrospect,  how  comparatively  station- 
iry  a  number  of  the  leading  principles  of  medical  treatment  in  dif- 
ferent affections  have  at  all  times  remained.  But  though  general  and 
anatomical  pathology  has  not,  in  the  great  advances  which  it  has  now 
ntade,  more  especially  in  modem  times,  led,  with  some  very  few  ex- 
eq>t3ons,  to  the  suggestion  of  any  actually  new  remedial  measures, 
yet,  assisted  by  clinical  observation,  it  has  confessedly,  imperfect  as 
it  still  is,  proved  already  of  incalculable  advantage  to  practical  medi- 
cme ;  it  has  enabled  us  to  generalize  mpre  accurately  than  before, 
<mr  knowledge  and  practical  application  of  the  ample  store  of  thera- 
peutic agents  that  we  already  possess,  by,  in  the  first  place,  affording 
BB  data  to  generalize  upon  the  identity  of  morbid  actions  and  morbid 
effects  in  different  organs  of  the  body ;  it  has  enabled  us  in  many  of 
tiie  complicated  diseased  conditions  of  the  human  economy  to  de- 
tect the  true  causal  relations  in  which  various  forms  of  morbid  states 
and  symptoms,  coexisting  in  different  and  distant  parts  of  this 
economy,  stand  to  one  another — ^to  distinguish  affections  that  are 
primary,  from  those  that  are  merely  their  secondary  and  sympathetic 
effects — ^to  fix  upon  the  individual  organ  that  forms  the  primitive 
seat  of  diseased  action,  and  which,  consequently,  ought  to  constitute 
the  main  point  and  object  against  which  all  our  remedial  measures 
should  be,  directly  or  indirectly,  aimed ;  and  besides,  modern  pa- 
thology, in  a  few  remarkable  instances,  has  afforded  us  important 
dnes,  that  have  served  as  guides  by  which  we  have  traced  back  con- 
finned  morbid  states  and  lesions  from  their  more  advanced  and  more 
incurable  stages  to  their  earliest  commencement,  and  ftirther,  it  has 
in  some  of  these  instances,  shown  us  that  the  morbid  actions  of 
which  they  consist  at  these,  their  first  periods  of  development,  are 
such  as  can  often  be  detected  by  a  cautious  and  careful  use  of  the 
improved  means  of  diagnosis  which  it  has  placed  in  our  power,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  made  the  subject  of  a  rational  and  successful 
medical  treatment. 

General  bloodletting,  repeated  or  not,  according  to  circumstances, 
along  with  more  or  fewer  other  antiphlogistic  measures,  has  long 
been  successfully  employed  by  medical  men,  to  subdue  the  various 
lymptoms,  direct  and  sympathetic,  local  and  constitutional,  that  I 
have  endeavored  in  the  preceding  pages  to  trace  to  congestion  and 
inflammation  of  the  placenta  as  their  immediate  or  proximate  cause ; 
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and  the  inquiry  into  which  I  have  entered  is,  I  trust,  calculated  to 
show  in  a  clear  light,  the  value  and  rational  character  of  this  pno- 
tice,  upon  the  general  principle  of  applying  to  the  diseases  of  tliifl 
organ  the  same  remedial  measures  that  have  been  found,  by  obseN 
vation  and  experience,  to  be  best  fitted  for  combating  congestive 
and  inflammatory  morbid  actions  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Upon 
this  general  ground  also,  it  would  seem  not  unreasonable  to  antid- 
pate,  that,  in  the  preventive  treatment  of  some  of  the  more  commoa 
forms  of  abortion,  and  of  the  other  local  effects  and  symptoms  d 
placental  congestion  and  inflammation,  as  well  as  in  the  treatment 
of  those  various  but  more  remotely  situated  sympathetic  and  con- 
stitutional affections  to  which  these  two  morbid  states  of  the  jJ*- 
centa,  but  particularly  its  state  of  inflammation,  so  frequently  ap- 
pears to  give  rise — an  active  employment  of  leeching  or  other  locil 
depletory  and  sedative  measures  may  be  attended  with  highly  bene- 
ficial results ;  and  be  advantageously  followed  up,  if  the  nature  of 
the  case,  or  the  obstinacy  of  the  symptoms  require  it,  by  blistersand 
counter-irritation  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  region  of  the  uterus,  ai, 
indeed,  some  American  practitioners  have  already  recommended  to 
us  in  the  management  of  cases  of  threatened  abortion.^  The  kind  of 
inquiry  into  which  I  have  been  led  may  also,  I  hope,  prove  ultimately 
useful,  in  showing  that  a  large  part  of  the  great  sacrifice  of  human 
life  which  is  constantly  occurring  from  the  death  of  the  foetus,  and 
from  the  act  of  abortion  to  which  that  death  gives  rise,  primarily 
depends  upon  morbid  actions  originating  and  seated  in  the  placenta, 
and  that  in  many  instances  these  actions  are  in  themselves  of  such 
a  pathological  nature  as  to  be  generally  considered  amenable  to 
medical  treatment  And  further,  if  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of 
the  pathological  nature  of  the  adherent  placenta  be  correct,  namdj, 
that  it  is  the  result  of  a  state  of  inflammatory  action  in  that  oi^an, 
generally  of  a  chronic  character,  or,  as  I  ought  perhaps  more  properiy 
to  say,  of  a  state  of  adhesive  inflammation  in  the  contiguous  bxO' 
faces  of  the  placenta  and  of  the  uterus,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect 
that  we  may,  by  watching  more  diligently  for  the  firet  symptomi 
and  advances  of  this  inflammation,  be  then  able  to  arrest,  by  the 
employment  of  such  measures  as  those  above  referred  to,  the  mori)id 
action  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  thus  avert,  or  at  least  diminish,  what, 
as  I  have  already  endeavored  to  show,  ultimately  proves  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  danger  and  fatality  to  the  parturient  female,  and 
constitutes  altogether  a  case,  than  which  (as  Dr*  Ramsbotham  has 
justly  remarked)  "there  is  scarcely  one  in  the  whole  circle  of  prac- 
tical midwifery  more  pregnant  witJi  immediate  and  impending  mifr 

*  See  Jackson,  Amerioan  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  Na  iv.  p.  299 ;  and  Cenas,  in  \M 
No.  X.  p.  647. 
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diie£"^  The  above  remarks  on  the  early  detection,  and  on  the  earlj 
and  active  trealanenty  of  placental  inflammation,  are  only,  if  poBsibley 
more  8to>ngly  applicable  to  the  management  of  the  cases  referred  to 
in  a  previous  part  of  the  paper,  in  which  placental  inflammation 
diows  a  tendency  to  recur  in  difierent  pregnancies  in  the  same 
woman.  But,  indeed,  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  all  instances, 
while  employing  in  the  treatment  of  placental  inflammation  and 
congestion,  more  or  fewer  of  the  various  general  therapeutic  means 
above  alluded  to,  and  such  other  remedial  measures,  medicinal 
dietetic,  and  regiminal,  as  the  peculiarities  of  individual  cases  are,  in 
the  practice  of  our  profession,  constantly  found  to  require,  we  ought 
ever  to  be  guided  and  stimulated  by  the  consideration,  that  on  the 
activity  and  success  of  our  exertions,  are  dependent  not  only  the 
present  well-being  and  ftiture  safety  of  the  mother,  but  the  health 
also,  and,  it  may  be,  the  life  of  her  infant. 


NATUKE  OF  HYDATIGINOUS  DEGENERATION  OF  THE 

OVUM.« 

(From  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  May,  1 847,  p.  868.) 

Dr.  Simpson  showed  a  specimen  of  hydatid  ovum,  where  the  em- 
bryo was  extremely  small,  not  larger  than  a  pea ;  and  the  placenta 
enlarged  into  a  mass  of  hydatids,  fibrin,  and  decolorized  blood, 
weighing  thirteen  ounces  at  the  time  of  its  expulsion.  The  patient 
reckoned  herself  gone  beyond  the  full  time  of  utero-gestation. 

Dr.  8.  stated  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  hydatiginous  ovum  or  hy- 
datid placenta  was  a  morbid  state  of  a  compound  character. 

1.  The  enlarged  hydatids  were,  no  doubt,  merely  the  enlarged  villi 
of  the  chorion.  So  far,  the  affection  was  a  kind  of  7na1f<>rm<xt%<m 
from  arrest  of  development,  the  villi  of  the  chorion  remaining  of 
their  early  embryonic  type,  and  continuing  to  increase  and  grow, 
trader  this  retained  type  of  structure.    But — 

'  Oiit  of  the  nine  cases  of  adherent  placenta  extracted  in  a  preceding  page  from  Dr.  Rams* 
botham's  work,  in  two  (II.  IV.)  the  mothers  died,  one  (II.)  in  eight  hours,  and  the  other  (IV.) 
io  three  hours  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  A  third  patient  (I.)  out  of  the  nine,  died  nine 
days  after  delivery,  bat  apparently  not  at  all  in  consequence  of  the  previous  adhesion  of 
the  placenta,  or  its  effects.  If  we  keep  this  last  case  entirely  out  of  the  calculation,  it  ap- 
pears that  OQt  of  twenty-three  cases  in  all,  of  adherent  placenta,  described  by  this  author 
(PiacL  Obserr.  pp.  98-141),  in  nine  of  the  instances  the  women  died,  seven  of  them  from 
hemorrhage  and  exhaustion,  at  intervals  varying  from  one  hour  and  a  half  to  eight  hours 
^r  delivery;  one  from  inversion  of  the  titerus,  apparently  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
Inors;  and  the  remaining  ninth  patient  survived  till  the  fifth  day,  when  she  sank  under 
sn^ptoms  of  reaction  and  fever. 

'  Extracted  from  Proceedings  of  Edinburgh  Obstetric  Society,  March  10,  1847. 
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2.  The  cells  of  the  villi,  constituting  the  hjNlatid  placenta,  ap- 
peared at  the  same  time  to  be  generally  broken  up  in  tiieir  internal 
tissues,  and  distended  by  a  morbid  accumulation  of  fluid.  80  tiiat 
we  have  disease  added  to  malformation ;  and  dropsy  coexisting  with 
the  hypertrophied  state  of  these  structures.  It  would  be  difllcult  to 
decide  whether  the  dropsy  stood  in  the  relation  of  cause  or  effict 
to  the  malformation ;  or  whether  both  were  not  the  efiects  of  some 
common  cause. 


PLACENTAL  PHTHISIS  OR  APNCEA, 

AS  AN  INTRA.UTERmE  CAUSE  OF  DEATH  AMONG  PREMATURE 
CHILDREN— ITS  VARIETIES  AND  TREATMENT.' 

(From  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Feb.  1845,  p.  119.) 

Formerly  physicians  used  the  word  phthisis  as  a  generic  term  to 
signify  consumption  and  organic  destruction  of  various  kinds ;  and 
the  viscus  which  was  the  immediate  seat  of  decay  and  death  was 
added  to  express  the  nosological  seat  and  species  of  the  malady. 
Hence  arose  the  terms  phthisis  pulmonalis,  phthisis  mesenterica, 
phthisis  hepatica,  fcc.  The  infant  in  utero  is  liableLto  perish — ^1,  in 
consequence  of  various  diseased  states  of  its  own  body,  as  perito* 
nitis,  dropsy,  fcc ;  and,  2,  in  consequence  of  different  morbid  c<mi- 
ditions  of  the  placenta.  Under  the  designation  of  placental  ][^thiai% 
I  shall  attempt  to  point  out  to  you,  very  briefly,  the  principal  di»^ 
eased  states  of  the  placenta  that  are  apt  to  leadto  the  intra-uterine 
death  of  the  child,  and  at  the  same  time  I  will  try  to  state  their 
proper  principles  of  treatment. 

Let  me  premise  two  observations  on  the  subject.  First,  That  in 
consonance  with  a  very  curious  and  interesting  general  law  in  intrsr 
uterine  pathology,  some  of  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  plaoenta 
and  foetus  are  liable  to  recur  in  successive  pregnancies  in  the  same 
woman ;  and,  secondly.  In  actual  practice  you  will  ^d  few  cases 
accompanied  with  greater  individual  distress  and  greater  fiunily 
unhappiness,  than  those  in  which  there  is  borne  by  the  same  mother, 
two,  three,  or  more  premature  children,  dying  regularly  in  utero, 
as  the  seventh  or  eighth  month  of  utero-gestation  recurs. 

Occasionally  this  distressing  recurrence  of  foetal  deaths  is  the 
result  of  disease  or  malformation  in  the  foetus  itself,  and  is  in  a  grest 
measure  irremediable.    Much  more  frequently,  however,  such  a 

^  A  clinical  Lecture  extended  fh>ro  the  original,  especially  in  that  portimi  whidi  letaM 
to  the  morbid  statee  of  the  plaoenta.    See  first  part  Of  the  same  lecture  in  tc^  i  p.  W. 
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saecession  of  deaths  among  premature  ehildren  is  the  consequence 
of  placental  disease  or  placental  phthisis ;  and  is  amenable  to  proper 
principles  of  treatment. 

The  principal  pathological  states  of  the  placenta  that  are  liable  to 
produce  the  successive  deaths  of  a  series  of  premature  children  in 
the  same  mother  are  the  following : 

I.  Congestion  and  Extrava$ation%  of  Blood  into  the  Structure  of  the 
Placenta. — ^In  practice  it  will,  I  believe,  be  found  that  placental 
hemorrhages  or  "  apoplexies," — as  they  have  been  sometimes  termed 
— forming  in  the  substance,  or  on  the  surfaces  of  the  placenta, 
masses  or  collections  of  extravasated  blood  in  various  states  of 
change,  are  lesions  much  more  frequently  connected  with  abortions, 
than  with  premature  labors.  They  are  found  connected  with  the 
death  of  the  foetus  more  often  in  the  earlier  than  in  the  later  months 
of  utero-gestation.  Sometimes,  however,  they  form,  and  repeatedly 
in  the  same  mother,  the  cause  of  death  of  the  infant  from  the  seventh 
to  tlie  ninth  month — a  succession  of  limited  hemorrhagic  extravasa- 
tions taking  place,  till  at  last  the  placenta  is  so  extensively  diseased 
and  destroyed  as  to  be  unable  to  maintain  any  longer  the  life  of  the 
child.  In  such  instances  I  have  usually  found  the  placental  struc- 
ture softened  and  broken  up,  within  and  around  the  more  recent 
and  extensive  extravasations. 

n.  Inflammation  of  the  Placenta  and  its  various  consequences — 
Hepatization,  Induration,  Abscess,  &;c.,  constitute  a  second  cause  of 
intia-uterine  death  among  premature  children.  In  this  morbid 
aflSMJtion,  the  infiwnmatory  action  is  generally  confined  to  a  limited 
portion  of  the  organ,  or  to  a  few  lobules,  whilst  the  other  parts  of 
the  organ  are  left  sound  and  free.  In  some  cases,  however,  we  find 
it  invading  the  whole  surface  of  the  placenta — an  observation  which 
you  will  see  confirmed  by  the  state  of  the  organ  in  many  cases  such 
as  this,  which  I  now  show  you,  where  there  has  been  born  a 
secondary  foetus,  along  with  one  at  the  full  time — the  secondaiy 
fcetua,  as  it  is  called,  being  merely  a  foetus  which  had  been  destroyed 
as  early  as  probably  the  fourth  or  fifth  month,  by  the  morbid  altera- 
tion which  had  occurred  in  the  structure  of  the  placenta,  or  portion 
of  the  placenta  belonging  to  it.  In  inflammatory  induration,  the 
morbid  deposit  and  change  seems  generally  to  stretch,  as  shown  in 
this  preparation  of  Mr.  Goodsir's,  from  the  maternal  surface  of  the 
placenta  towards  the  foetal.  The  decidual  membrane  covering  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  placenta  is  occasionally,  as  here,  much  thick- 
ened by  the  inflammatory  deposit. 

HL    Oangrene  of  portions  of  the  placenta  sometimes,  though 
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rarely,  produces  the  recurrent  intra-uterine  death  of  the  child  in  the 
latter  months.  I  have  seen  several  examples  of  this  variety  of  placen- 
tal disease.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  was  a  case  which  I  visited 
repeatedly  some  time  ago  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Gibson  of  Dun- 
dee, and  where  the  foetal  heart,  as  heard  by  the  stethoscope,  became 
irregular  and  occasionally  intermittent  for  a  short  time  before  the 
birth  of  the  child — an  effect  which  we  attributed  to  the  placental  diB- 
ease,  as  it  entirely  disappeared  when  the  child  assumed  an  extra-ute- 
rine existence.  In  placental  gangrene,  the  affected  parts  ^ve  forth  no 
gangrenous  odor,  in  consequence  of  the  external  air  not  having 
reached  them ;  but  you  will  find  the  disease  marked,  like  Laennec'fl 
circumscribed  gangrene  of  the  lung,  by  here  and  there  a  dark  and 
mortified  portion  of  placental  tissue  being  enclosed  in  a  limited 
deliquescent  mass  of  bloody  and  pasty  matter.  The  placental  su^ 
face  at  the  site  of  the  gangrenous  slough  is  usually  depressed  and 
nmbilicated  in  the  centre.  Generally,  the  included  sloughing  fetal 
tuft  retains  its  adhesion  to  the  chorial  surface  of  the  placenta,  and 
very  exactly  represents  the  mortified  branch  of  pulmonary  tissue 
often  seen  attached  by  its  arterial  structure  to  the  interior  of  dt- 
cumscribed  gangrenous  cavities  in  the  lungs.  The  placental  tissue 
around  the  circumscribed  gangrenes  is  usually  inflamed;  very  often, 
also,  it  is  the  site  of  hemorrhagic  extravasation.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
the  gangrene  most  frequently  originates  in  the  compression  and 
death  of  placental  tufts  included  in  apoplectic  extravasations,  or 
isolated  and  obstructed  by  local  infianunatory  action. 

IV.  general  (Edema  or  dropsy  of  the  structure  of  the  placenta 
occasionally  destroys  the  infant  in  the  latter  months  of  ntero-gesta- 
tion,  and  is  marked  by  a  white,  swollen,  and  serous  condition  of 
the  organ,  without  any  other  appreciable  change  in  its  tassuei. 
Sometimes  it  coexists,  but  by  no  means  always,  with  dropsy  and 
anasarca  in  the  foBtus,  and  in  the  whole  umbilical  cord.  I  have 
seen  it  conjoined,  probably  as  an  effect,  with  inflammatory  obstruc- 
tion in  the  umbilical  vessels,  and  limited  dropsy  of  the  cord.  Usuallj 
it  is  diffused  throughout  the  whole  placenta,  and  by  interfering  with 
its  intra-uterine  functions,  destroys  at  last,  and  sometimes  very 
speedily,  the  life  of  the  child.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  white,  blanched,  and  merely  anaemic  state  of  the  placenta, 
often  observable  in  cases  where  the  child  has  died  of  peritonitii 
or  other  foetal  diseases,  and  been  retained  in  utero  for  some  time 
subsequently ;  and  it  is  pathologically  very  different  also  fipom  flie 
morbid  state  which  I  have  next  to  mention,  and  which  can  only  be 
fully  made  out  by  microscopic  examination,  viz. : 

Y.  Stearoid  or  fatty  degeneration  qf  the  Placenta.    In  the  last  cen- 
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tnry,  Hoboken  and  Haller  mentioned  the  frequency  of  appearances 
of  fetty  matter  in  the  placenta*    During  the  present  century,  several 
continental  pathologists,  as  Stein,  D'Outrepont,  Wilde,  Charante, 
and  Brehm,  have  described  cases  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  pla- 
centa ;  but  the  importance  and  frequency  of  this  peculiar  change 
was  not  recognized  till  the  fatty  degeneration  of  other  organs  came 
latterly  to  be  studied  by  the  microscope ;  and  it  was  first  brought 
under  the  special  attention  of  the  profession  in  this  country  by  Dr. 
Barnes  of  London,  in  two  able  papers  published  in  the  34th  and 
86th  volumes  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions.      It  is  a 
morbid  condition  found  connected  with  the  death  of  the  foetus, 
both  in  the  earlier  and  later  months  of  utero-gestation.    Its  exact 
pathological  nature,  however,  has  not  been  accurately  determined 
.  under  all  the  conditions  in  which  it  is  found  to  occur.    Dr.  Barnes 
seems"  to  regard  this  fatty  degeneration  as,  most  commonly,  a  pri- 
mary morbid  state  in  the  placental  tissues,  or  rather  in  the  mole- 
cular walls  of  the  foetal  tufts,  &c.,  unpreceded  by  any  other  morbid 
change;  and  some  of  its  varieties  are,  there  is  little  doubt,  of  this 
diaracter,  particularly  where  the  fatty  metamorphosis  is  general 
and  unaccompanied  by  any  other  morbid  states.    But  several  years 
ago,  and  before  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Barnes'  essay,  my  friend  and 
colleague.  Dr.  Bennett,  carefully  examined  some  specimens  of  both, 
general  and  partial  fatty  degeneration  of  the  placenta  with  which  I 
famished  him ;  and  in  most  of  these  the  coexistence  of  coagulable 
lymph,  indurations,  &c.,  showed  that  the  fatty  molecules  were  either 
thrown  out  as  inflammatory  exudations,  or  were  formed  by  inflam- 
matory exudations  subsequently  degenerating  into  fet  particles,  and 
which  in  other  respects  indicated  the  pre-existence  of  some  degree 
of  placental  inflammation.    Virchow  and  Dr.  Handfield  Jones  have 
each  noticed  this  mode  of  its  production,  and  Dr.  Priestley,  who 
has  of  late  very  carefully  examined  this  question  in  numbers  of 
cases,  believes  that  the  so-called  fatty  degeneration  is  perhaps  most 
frequently  a  change  connected  with  a  low  form  of  placentitis.    In 
a  paper  which  I  published  in  1836,  on  placental  inflammation  and 
congestion,  I  described  the  chronic  inflammatory  induration  of  the 
placenta  as  not  unfrequently  exhibiting  "a  somewhat  stearoid,larda- 
ceous,  or  fatty-looking  structure  ;'**  and  I  suggested  also  that  the 
white  masses  like  fat  and  cartilage  seen  in  the  placenta  by  Stein 
might  originate  in  effused  coagula  of  blood ;  and  I  believe  that  in 
some  cases  we  have  localized  &tty  deposits  in  the  placenta,  result- 
ing from  degeneration  of  the  blood  thrown  out  in  placental  conges- 
tion  and  hemorrhage.     Sometimes,  further,  when  the  child  dies 
from  disease  in  its  own  body,  and  is  retained  for  some  time  in  utero, 

>  See  page  386. 
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the  placental  structure  presents  an  appearance  of  &AJty  degeneiationi 
as  an  effect,  and  not  as  a  cause  of  the  fcetal  death.  In  refi^^nce  to 
this  morbid  change,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect  that  the  placental 
structure  may  appear  yellowish-white  and  fetty  in  whole  or  in  part, 
without  there  being  any  true  fat-globules  in  it ;  and  to  distingwdi 
it  accurately,  we  need  the  assistance  of  the  mioroacope. 

VL  Hypertrop'hy  of  the  Placenta  sometimes  leads  prematurely  to 
the  death  of  the  child  in  successive  pregnancies.  When  the  pla- 
centa presents  this  condition,  the  organ  is  greatly  enlarged ;  the  divi- 
sions between  its  lobules  and  maternal  surface  are  very  marked  and 
very  deep ;  and  the  edge  of  the  placenta  seems  as  it  were  almost  to 
turn  to  a  certain  degree  over  the  boundary  or  circumference  of  the 
foetal  surface.  One  of  the  preparations  on  the  table  is  a  specimen  of 
this  diseased  condition,  and  the  patient  from  whom  it  was  taken 
had  produced  six  or  seven  dead-bom  premature  children.  Mr. 
Goodsir  has  directed  his  attention  particularly  to  this  effect  of  hj- 
pertrophied  placenta,  and  similar  observations  have  been  made  by 
some  continental  accoucheurs.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  the  hyper- 
trophy of  the  placenta  destroys  the  functions  of  the  organ ;  for 
in  the  specimen  before  you,  as  in  other  similar  cases,  there  is  no 
special  lesion  in  the  body  of  the  child  itself.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  child  presents  dropsical  effusions,  such  as  anasarca  and  ascites. 
Probably  the  mutual  compression  and  impaction  of  the  different 
lobules  and  parts  of  the  hypertrophied  placenta  upon  each  other,  are 
such  as  to  diminish  and  destroy  its  action  as  a  respiratory  organ, 
and  to  impede  the  circulation  through  its  vast  collection  of  vessels, 
as  effectually  as  this  is  produced  by  the  obliteration  of  these  vessels 
and  parts  by  hemorrhage,  inflammation,  oedema,  or  other  direct 
disease. 

Vil.  Other  Morbid  Conditiom  of  the  Placenta  seem  sometimes  to 
lead  to  a  succession  of  dead  premature  children  in  the  same  mother, 
as  extensive  cartilaginous  and  calcareous  degeneration,  morbid 
ramollissement,  atrophy,  &c. ;  but  their  action  is  less  marked  and 
decided  than  those  I  have  already  enumerated.  Neither  these,  nor 
any  of  the  more  truly  morbid  states  of  the  placenta,  are  apt^  as  a 
general  rule,  to  affect  and  destroy  the  child,  unless  they  have  in- 
vaded and  obstructed  a  large  portion  of  the  placental  structure  and 
vessels.  Indeed,  slight  and  limited  degrees  of  stearoid,  cartilagi- 
nous, and  calcareous  degeneration  are  to  be  seen  here  and  there  m 
many  placentse  at  the  ftiU  time — ^more  as  a  sign  of  the  early  senility 
of  this  temporary  organ  than  as  a  mark  of  disease — the  child's  health 
being,  to  all  appearance,  unaffected  by  them.    In  the  essay  I  have 
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referred  to,  I  have  spoken  of  these  fatty  and  ossific  degenerations  of 
vessels  as  liable,  when  they  occur  earlier  in  placental  life,  to  predis- 
pose to  vascular  rupture  and  sanguineous  extravasations.  Let  me 
only  farther  add,  that  I  have  never  seen  any  instance  in  which  the 
so-called  hydatiginous  degeneration  of  the  placenta  recurred  twice 
in  the  same  patient  and  thus  produced  a  recurrence  of  foetal  death ; 
nor  have  I  met  with  true  strumous  tubercle  so  extensively  diffiised 
in  the  placenta  as  to  destroy  the  child. 

The  Diagnosis  of  the  pathological  cause  of  the  death  of  the  foetus, 
in  one  or  two  successive  pregnancies,  can  only  be  made  out,  with 
any  precision,  by  having  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  body  of 
one  of  the  foetuses  and  its  placenta.  In  doing  so,  we  may  be  enabled 
to  observe  which  of  the  causes  I  have  mentioned  is  the  source  of 
flie  calamity,  and  to  direct  our  treatment  accordingly. 

Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  Peri- 
tonitis in  the  Foetus,  I  more  than  once  asked  myself  the  question, 
in  what  good  could  such  an  inquiry  result  ?  I  felt  utterly  skeptical 
as  to  its  being  of  any  benefit,  except  as  satisfying  pathological  curi- 
osity. But  often  when  we  enter  on  a  subject  of  pathological  study, 
we  really  know  not  to  what  ultimate  results  it  may  lead,  and  there- 
fore never  ought  to  condemn  or  eschew  any  pathological  investiga- 
tion, because  we  do  not  immediately  see  any  practical  advantage  to 
which  it  may  tend.  I  have  latterly  become  convinced  that  the 
study  of  peritonitis  in  the  foetus  may  be  made  of  no  small  practical 
utility  in  the  following  respect : 

In  describing  peritonitis  in  the  foetus,  I  have  stated,  when  dis- 
cussing the  exciting  causes  of  the  disease,  that  in  some  cases  the 
mother  has  been  exposed  to  bodily  injury,  &c.,  and  after  mentioning 
other  probable  morbific  circumstances,  I  have  added,  that  it  appeared 
to  me  highly  probable,  from  the  investigations  I  had  then  made  on 
this  point,  that  a  great  proportion  of  those  children  of  syphilitic 
mothers  that  die  in  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  may  be  shown 
to  have  perished  under  attacks  of  peritoneal  inflammation.  Further 
observations  have  led  me  to  conclude  that  the  evidences  of  perito- 
nitis, in  several  successive  children  of  the  same  mother,  is  a  pretty 
certain  test  of  one  or  other  of  the  parents,  especially  the  mother, 
being  tainted  with  syphilis. 

The  practical  deduction  in  the  way  of  treatment  from  this  obser- 
vation in  the  way  of  diagnosis  is  evident.  It  is,  I  believe,  in  these 
cases  of  successive  premature  labors,  where  the  child  perishes  of 
peritonitis,  arid  in  these  cases  only,  that  mercury  and  other  anti- 
syphilitic  modes  of  treatment  are  alone  useful,  though  these  modes 
of  treatment  have  been  supposed  to  apply  to  all  instances  where 
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there  is  the  unfortunate  habit  of  losing  the  infant  in  the  last  months 
of  utero-gestation. 

TREATMENT  ; — ALKALINE   SALTS,   ETC.  ; — ^INDtlCTION  OF  LABOR. 

For  the  Treatment  of  the  cases  in  which  the  child  dies  in  coiwe- 
quence  of  disease,  not  in  it9  own  structures,  but  in  the  economy 
and  structure  of  the  Placenta^  I  believe  that  totally  different  prind- 
ples  ought  to  be  pursued ;  and  in  a  large  number  of  instances  now, 
i  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  see,  in  my  own  practice,  and  in  that 
of  others,  these  means  of  treatment  followed  by  the  most  happjand 
successful  results. 

You  may  easily  understand  the  principles  of  treatment  on  which 
I  would  advise  you  to  proceed  in  these  last  affections,  if  in  the  first 
instance,  you  recollect  that  the  two  great  functions  which  the  pla- 
centa performs  in  the  foetal  economy  are  these — 1,  of  nutrition,  and 
2,  of  respiration ;  or  probably  we  should  properly  say,  that  this  oijan 
is  the  medium  of  these  two  functions  between  the  mother  uid  the 
infant. 

When  the  placenta  becomes  diseased  it  can  destroy  the  inftnt— 
provided  there  is  no  morbid  lesion  in  the  foetus  itself— only  by  the 
imperfect  manner  in  which  one  or  both  of  these  functions  is  p€> 
formed.  Such  children,  however,  as  die  in  connection  with  diseajed 
placenta,  do  not  f^pear  to  perish  generally  from  want  of  nutrition, 
because  in  many  instances  we  find  them  not  more  lean  and  atro- 
phied than  healthy  children  sometimes  are  at  the  time  of  birth ; 
and  on  opening  their  bodies  you  have  often  abundance  of  deposit 
of  adipose  matter.  I  believe  for  my  own  part  that  they  more  fre- 
quently perish  from  the  diseased  placenta  not  being  able  to  act 
sufficiently  as  a  respiratory  medimn  between  them  and  the  mother, 
especially  when  the  placental  diseaise  and  obstruction  is,  as  often 
happens,  extensive  and  acute,  or  subacute ;  and  that  the  infant  in 
consequence  dies  from  the  morbid  condition  of  the  placenta,  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  should  die  if  our  lungs  were  densely  studded 
with  tubercular  deposits,  or  extensively  destroyed  by  inflammatory 
action.  They  die  from  want  of  respiration  rather  than  want  of 
nutrition — ^from  placental  apnoea  rather  than  from  placental  maris- 
mus.  And  when  once  these  in&nts  are  born,  and  are  sustained  by 
their  own  pulmonary  respiration,  they  rapidly  thrive  and  grow, 
proving  that  there  is  in  reality  no  disease  in  their  own  bodies. 

Now  the  question  is — ^with  such  an  imperfect  placenta— or,  in 
other  words,  with  such  imperfect  foetal  lungs — ^what  means  can  we 
possibly  adopt  in  order  to  make  this  diseased  placenta  ser^e  as  a 
sufficient  respiratory  organ  to  the  infant  for  a  very  few  weeks  longer. 
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For  the  question  is  in  general  a  matter  only  of  one,  two,  or  more 
weeks — that  is  to  say,  if  we  could  preserve  the  child's  life  during 
that  period  from  the  action  of  the  deleterious  influences  of  which  I 
speak,  we  should  save  the  child  till  it  was  fit  to  take  on  an  extra- 
uterine existence. 

I  have  usually — ^in  cases  in  which,  from  the  history  of  the  previous 
pregnancies,  I  knew  the  tendency  to  be,  as  most  frequently  it  is,  to 
some  form  of '  Congestion  and  Inflammation  of  the  Placenta — 
attempted  to  prevent  these  morbid  actions  from  going  to  any  consi- 
derable extent  by  small  venesections,  or  leechings  from  time  to 
time ;  particularly  at  those  periods  when  the  woman  would  have 
had  her  catamenia  present,  provided  she  were  not  in  the  family 
way ;  because  it  is,  I  believe,  at  these  periods  that  she  runs  most 
danger — there  being,  during  pregnancy,  in  many  females  a  monthly 
molimen  of  blood  in  these  parts,  though  there  be  no  monthly  dis* 
charge.  It  is  indeed,  at  these  recurring  periods  of  danger,  that  rest 
in  the  supine  position,  and  freedom  from  muscular  exertion,  is 
epecially  or  alone  required.  But  though  we  may  moderate  the 
hemorrhagic  or  inflammatory  effusions  in  this  way,  we  can  seldom, 
I  believe,  entirely  prevent  them.  Hence,  our  object  is  to  make  the 
diseased  placenta  as  efficient  as  possible  as  a  respiratory  organ ;  or 
rather  to  make  the  respiratory  change  in  the  remaining  healthy  part 
as  active  and  intense  as  possible. 

To  understand  how  this  may  be  done,  consider  for  a  moment  how 
the  foetus  does  respire  or  breathe.  Its  type  of  respiration  resembles, 
as  I  have  described  it  to  you  at  other  times,  that  of  fishes.  The 
blood  of  the  fish  is  sent  into  the  vessels  of  the  gills  in  order  to 
undergo  the  respiratory  change  which  is  there  effected  through  the 
oxygen  contained  in  the  surrounding  water.  The  blood  of  the 
fetus  is  sent  into  the  tufts  or  terminal  branches  of  the  foetal  pla- 
centa— ^its  gills  in  other  words — in  order  to  be  there  exposed  to  the 
oxygen  contained  in  the  maternal  blood,  by  which  these  tufts  are 
waehed  in  the  cavernous  structure  of  the  placenta. 

The  respiration  of  the  human  foetus  is  like  that  of  a  fish,  then, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  blood  in  the  gills  of  the  fish  is  arte- 
rialized  by  the  water  in  which  these  gills  are  freely  immersed,  whilst 
the  blood  in  the  placental  tufts  of  the  foetus  is  arterialized  by  the 
maternal  blood  in  which  these  tufts  are  freely  immersed.  We  can 
influence  the  vitality  of  the  fish  by  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the 
water  applied  to  its  gills.  I  believe  we  may  do  the  same  with  the 
fcBtus,  by  changing  the  oxygenating  power  of  the  maternal  blood 
H>plied  to  its  tufts. 

Then  comes  the  question,  by  what  measures  could  we  render  the 
maternal  blood  as  highly  an  oxygenating  medium  as  possible,  in 
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order  that,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  foetal  placental  tafts,  it  may 
make  up,  by  the  quality  or  intensity  of  the  respiratory  change 
which  it  there  produces,  for  that  loss  of  quantity  which  is  a  necessaiy 
consequence  of  a  portion  of  these  placental  tufts  being  already 
destroyed  by  disease. 

I  have  attempted  to  do  this,  and  in  a  great  number  of  cases, 
apparently  with  perfect  success,  by  keeping  the  patients  constantly 
on  small  doses  of  alkaline  salts,  such  as  chlorate  of  potass,  nitrate 
of  potass,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  &c.,  given  several  times  a  day,  on  an 
empty  stomach,  exactly  as  Dr.  Stevens,  some  years  ago,  proposed 
to  do  for  the  restoration  and  arterialization  of  the  nnarteriiJized 
blood  in  fever  patients.  I  have  most  frequently  employed  chlorate 
of  potass  in  doses  of  firom  ten  to  thirty  grains,  taken  repeatedly 
during  the  day,  in  solution,  and  upon  an  empty  stomach.  Out  of 
every  eight  atoms  of  this  salt,  as  many  as  six  atoma  consist  of 
oxygen. 

You  are  aware  that  the  addition  of  alkaline  salts  to  ^he  blood  in 
this  way  appears  to  promote  greatly,  I  had  almost  said  to  impart) 
arterial  changes  and  properties,  and  that  in  a  way  which  physio- 
logists and  chemists  have  not  yet  been  able  satisfactorily  to  explain* 
If  you  cover  a  coagulum  of  newly  drawn  venous  blood  with  a  thin 
layer  of  water,  the  surface  of  the  blood  continues  to  retain  its  black 
color.  K  you  add  alkaline  salts  to  the  intervening  layer  of  water, 
the  air  will  very  speedily  act  through  this  medium  so  as  to  render 
the  clot  of  a  red  arterial  color.  In  aquatic  respiration,  the  animal 
in  breathing  does  not  decompose  the  water,  it  merely  subtracts  the 
oxygen  present  in  it.  The  same  &ct,  in  all  probability,  holds  good 
in  sanguineous  respiration — ^if  we  may  use  such  a  term — and  hence 
the  importance  of  supplying,  in  the  cases  we  speak  o^  the  maternal 
blood  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  oxygen. 

Patients  have  repeatedly  averred  to  me,  that  the  use  of  the  salti 
I  have  spoken  o^  has  a  perceptible  influence  on  the  strength  of  the 
motions  of  the  foetus— or,  in  other  words,  on  its  muscular  power 
and  vigor  for  the  time  being ;  but  the  observation  is  liable  to  so 
many  fallacies  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  that,  probably,  we  should 
not  build  much  upon  it.  But  if  these  sidts  act  in  the  manner  whidi 
I  suppose,  on  the  maternal  blood,  the  foetus,  under  their  use,  ii 
placed  in  a  better  and  purer  atmosphere,  to  use  language  applied  to 
extra-uterine  life ;  and  in  this  better  atmosphere  is  capable  of  living 
onwards  for  a  few  weeks  longer  than  it  otherwise  would  have  done. 
I  think  it  might  be  a  matter  of  some  chemical  importance  to  in- 
quire, what  special  salts  would  probably  be  of  most  use  in  reiidering 
the  mother's  blood  as  highly  an  arterializing  medium  as  posfflble, 
and  if  the  use  of  iron  in  any  form  would  increase  its  power  in  this 
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or  other  respects.  Further,  would  the  use  of  chalyheates,  or  other 
means,  ever  so  invigorate  the  child  as  to  prevent  those  placental 
diseases — such  as  fatty  degeneration — ^which  may  possibly  be  con- 
nected with  want  of  power  in  the  foetal  economy  and  circulation  ? 
Could  any  variety  of  diet  or  drug  render  the  maternal  blood  a  more 
nutritious  medium  for  the  child,  where  the  placental  disease  tended 
to  produce  intra-uterine  death  by  marasmus  or  inanition  ?  The 
subject  is  quite  open  for  inquiry,  and  one  in  regard  to  which  I  know 
not  any  very  accurate  existing  data. 

In  all  the  series  of  cases  which  I  have  adverted  to,  that  is  to  say, 
in  cases  where  children  of  the  same  mother  have  died  successively 
from  the  effects  of  different  diseased  states  of  the  placenta,  I  believe 
that  the  %nd%iction  of  premature  labor  about  the 'seventh  or  eighth 
month  ought  to  be  a  principle  of  treatment  prominently  held  in 
view,  and  frequently  had  recourse  to.  This  remark  especially  holds 
good  with  regard  to  all  cases  and  causes  of  recurrent  placental  dis- 
ease ;  and  I  think  that  obstetric  authors  must  add,  what  no  one  of 
them,  so  fftr  as  I  know,  mentions,  the  diseased  states  of  the  placenta 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  as  indications  for  tho  induction  of  pre- 
mature labor,  both  when  they  have  recurred  several  times  in  the 
Bame  mother,  and  produced  death  of  the  child  but  a  few  days  or 
weeks  previous  to  its  birth,  or  even  in  a  first  pregnancy,  when  very 
distinct  symptoms  of  placental  hemorrhage  and  inflammation  have 
occurred  after  exposure  to  injury,  and,  in  addition,  the  stethoscope 
shows  a  state  of  impending  danger  to  the  life  of  the  child.  Out  of 
three  cases  of  diseased  placenta  which  have  been  under  my  care 
rince  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  (1845),  in  two  I  in* 
duced  premature  labor  successfully,  as  regards  both  mother  and 
child,  one  of  the  patients  having  previously  lost  six,  and  the  other 
three  children.  I  had  thoughts  of  allowing  the  third  to  go  on  to 
the  full  period,  but  fortunately,  natural  premature  labor  came  on 
shout  the  eighth  month,  and  a  living  child  was  bom.  The  placenta 
was  so  destroyed  by  inflammatory  induration  in  this  last  case,  that  I 
ttn  sure  it  could  not  have  served  the  purpose  of  a  lung  to  the  child 
for  a  much  longer  period.  Nature  here  pointed  out  strongly,  and 
effected  by  her  own  efforts,  what  ought  to  be  done  by  art  in  similar 
instances.-  Allow  me  to  add,  that  the  necessity  for  the  immediate 
induction  of  premature  labor  is  sometimes  shown  in  these  cases  by 
the  supervention  of  lowness  and  depression,  more  rarely  by  the  oc- 
currence of  irregularity  and  intermittence,  in  the  action  of  the  foetal 
heart  as  heard  by  the  stethoscope.  Hence,  in  watching  and  treat- 
ing these  cases,  auscultation  should  be  constantly  used  to  ascertain 
the  first  advent  of  this  sign  of  danger  to  the  life  of  the  child. 
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CASES  OF  DOUBLE  CEPHAL^MATOMA/ 
THEIR  TREATMENT. 

(From  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  April,  1848,  p.  764.) 

De.  Simpson  showed  a  child  two  weeks  old,  with  a  well-marked 
large  and  defined  cephalsematomatous  swelling  on  each  parietal 
bone,  with  the  hard  rim  distinct  at  different  points.  He  had  never 
seen  it  on  both  sides  except  in  this  case.  In  this,  as  in  most  oth«r 
cases,  the  tumors  had  not  been  observed  till  the  first  washing  of  tiie 
child,  having  come  on,  or  at  least  grown  greatly,  for  some  honn 
after  birth.  The  effused  blood  was  already  becoming  absorbed, 
and,  by  leaving  the  case  entirely  to  nature,  a  cure  would  soon  be 
effected.    The  effusion  was  between  the  skull  and  pericranium. 

He  had  watched  various  cases  of  cephalsematoma  during  the  pro- 
cess  of  a  natural  cure ;  and  he  several  times  found  that  a  layer  of 
bone  is  formed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  separated  pericranium, 
which  can  sometimes  be  felt  distinctly  to  crackle  under  the  finger 
like  parchment — and,  as  the  fluid  gets  absorbed,  the  two  plates  of 
bone  gradually  approximate  and  come  together. 

Dr.  S.  believed  that  these  tumors  were  often  mistaken  and  mal- 
treated, by  too  active  measures  being  employed.  He  had  now  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  cepha- 
Iwmatoma,  and  he  had  never  seen  any  treatment  required  except 
time  and  patience.  The  difficulty  in  their  management  genen^y 
consisted  in  keeping  the  friends  and  others  from  doing  something 
or  other  to  them,  when  nothing  in  reality  was  required. 

>  Extracted  from  Proceedings  of  Edinburgh  Obstetric  Society,  January  12,  1848. 
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DISEASED  STATES  OF  THE  UMBILICUS  AFTER  BIRTH.' 

(From  Edinburgh  Monthly  Jonmal  of  Medical  Scienc^t  July,  1847,  p.  70.) 

1.  Fungating  Excrescences  of  the  Umbilicus  in  InfarUs. — ^In  infante, 
after  the  umbilical  cord  baa  mortified  and  dropped  off*,  by  a  kind  ot 
natural  "dry  gangrene,"  instead  of  the  resulting  raw  surface  con- 
tracting and  cicatrizing,  I  have  several  times  seen  large  granula- 
tions appear,  and  a  red,  elevated,  fungus-like  excrescence,  resem- 
bling the  "fangous  testis"  of  surgeons,  form  at  the  bottom  of  the 
umbilical  depression.  These  umbilical  excrescences  in  general 
shrink  and  slough  after  a  time ;  or  they  do  so  on  being  touched  with 
alom  or  other  astringents,  or  with  nitrate  of  silver.  In  one  case, 
which  I  lately  attended  with  Dr,  Pinlay  of  Newhaven,  this  simple 
treatment  had  little  or  no  effect.  The  excrescence  enlarged  to  the 
size  of  a  cherry,  which  it  likewise  resembled  in  color.  It  was  appa- 
rently insensible  to  touch ;  but  blood  oozed  from  its  red  surfiace 
under  slight  handling.  It  was  cauterized  several  times  with  nitrate 
of  silver ;  but  this  treatment  did  not  cause  it  to  shrink.  At  last, 
after  several  weeks,  a  ligature  was  passed  round  its  base,  and  in  a 
few  days  it  had  dropped  off.  It  did  not  in  any  degree  offer  to  re- 
turn. 

2.  Secondary  Hernoi^haffefrtmttJie  Umbilicus. — Occasionally  secon- 
dary hemorrhage  occurs  from  the  ulcerated  mouths  of  the  umbilical 
vessels,  at  the  site  of  thfeir  natural  separation,  either  before  the  cord 
is  entirely  thrown  off,  or  far  more  frequently  some  days  after  this. 
The  blood  wells  slowly  up,  fills  the  umbilical  pit,  recurs  perseve- 
ringly,  and  oflen  leads  ultimately  to  a  fetal  termination.  I  have 
heard  of  several  instances  in  which  this  secondary  umbilical  hemor- 
rhage occurred  in  more  than  one  member  of  the  same  family.  It 
is  frequently  found  combined  constitutionally  with  jaundice,  or  with 
purpura ;  and  locally  with  deposits  and  disease  in  the  walls  of  the 
umbilical  vessels.  In  the  way  of  treatment  all  internal  medication 
bas  failed,  and  local  styptics,  caustics,  cauteries,  and  compresses, 
have  proved  of  little,  or  indeed  of  no  avail.  I  have  known,  how- 
ever, two  cases  in  which  the  transfixure  of  the  bleeding  part  with  a 
needle  and  including  ligature — as  in  harelip — perfectly  succeeded ; 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  only  plan  of  treatment  on  which  any  depen- 
dence can  be  placed. 

1  Extracted  ihmi  ProoMdings  of  Edinburgh  Obstetric  Society,  April  13, 1847. 
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ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  ERECTILE  NJIVI, 

I  HAVE  seen  many  different  plans  tried  for  the  obliteration  and 
removal  of  the  small  erectile  tumors  constituting  the  usual  form  of 
ncevi  matemi.  Latterly,  in  my  own  practice,  I  have  been  led  to 
place  most  reliance  upon  the  two  following  methods,  as  being  at 
once  the  most  certain  as  well  as  the  most  expeditious : — 

1.  The  application  of  a  pointed  stick  of  potassafusa  to  the  sm&ce 
and  tissue  of  the  tumor,  carefdlly  limiting,  at  the  same  time,  tiie 
effects  of  the  alkali  by  the  free  use  of  vtneffor.  With  the  potasaa 
fixed  in  a  common  caustic-holder,  one  can  easily  and  satis&ctorily 
destroy  the  diseased  tissue  to  the  required  extent  imd  depth  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  minutes ;  and  the  free  application  of  vin^ar 
immediately  afterwards,  both  at  once  arrests  any  ftirther  destructive 
action  of  the  caustic,  and  annuls  the  sensation  of  pain  and  irritation 
on  the  part  operated  on.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  both  large  and 
small  nsBvi  most  successfully  removed  by  this  plan.    But — 

2.  The  galvanic  cautery ^  as  ingeniously  proposed  by  Mr.  Marshall 
for  various  purposes  in  surgery,  has  appeared  to  me  a  valuable 
means  of  effectually  destroying  some  n»vi  when  they  occupied  sndi 
positions  upon  th^  eyelids,  lips,  &c.,  and  could  not  be  very  readily 
or  safely  treated  by  the  potassa.  In  some  cases  where  the  erectile 
tissue  ran  deep,  I  have  sometimes  passed  the  platinum  wire  ob- 
liquely under  the  skin  of  the  naevus,  so  as  to  break  up  and  obliterate 
its  interior  structure  without  destroying  much  of  its'  cutaneous 
covering;  in  other  more  superficial  nsevi  its  direct  application  to  the 
cutaneous  sur&ce  is  sufficient. 

In  using  either  the  potassa  fusa  or  galvanic  cautery,  the  little 
patients  should  be  previ6u8ly  anaesthetized. 


PROPOSITIONS  REGARDING  LOCAL  PARALYSIS 
OCCURRING  DURING  INFANCY.* 

(From  Ildinburgh  Monthly  Joornal  of  Medical  Science,  Juiiuiry,l851,  p.  92.) 

1.  Infantile  paralysis  most  frequently  seems  to  aflfect  a  single 
limb — as  one  leg,  or  more  rarely  one  arm ; — sometimes  a  few  fingers 
only.  Occasionally  it  appears  in  the  form  of  hemiplegia  afiecting 
one  whole  side;  sometimes  in  the  form  of  paraplegia.  I  have 
watched  one  case  in  which  the  paralysis  occurred  in  early  infiEtncji 

>  Extracted  firom  Proceedings  of  Edinburgh  Obstetric  Society,  Dec.  11,  iSSa 
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and  now  permanently  affects  both  lower  extremities,  the  left  upper 
extremity,  and  the  left  side  of  the  face.  The  child,  now  several 
years  old,  is  very  acute  and  intelligent. 

2.  The  side  of  the  face,  but  more  particularly  the  upper  and 
lower  extremities,  when  paralysed  in  infancy,  do  not  grow  in  rela- 
tive proportion  with  the  corresponding  healthy  parts ;  so  that  when 
the  individqals  affected  reach  adult  life,  the  paralysed  extremity 
appears  small,  blighted,  diminutive,  and  shorter  than  natural. 

3.  The  paralysed  limb  does  not  appear  to  want  sensation,  and  its 
motoiy  muscular  power,  although  greatly  diminished,  is  not  entirely 
abolished.  When  the  local  paralysis  is  seated  in  the  leg — ^the  part 
most  frequently  attacked — ^the  person  usually  walks  awkwardly  and 
imperfectly,  throwing  out  the  foot  at  each  step  with  a  flap-like 
motion,  and  often  with  the  toes  or  external  surface  of  the  foot  some- 
what drawn  inwards,  as  the  leg  is  each  time  extended. 

4.  The  disease  generally  comes  on  during  the  first  three  years  ol 
life,  and  especially  during  the  occurrence  of  that  morbidly  irritable 
state  of  the  nervous  system  which  coexists  with  teething.  I  have 
seen  an  instance  in  which  two  children  of  the  same  family  were 
affected  within  a  week  of  each  other. 

5.  Infantile  paralysis  generally  supervenes  very  suddenly,  some- 
times in  the  course  of  a  single  night ;  and  it  is  often,  at  the  time  oi 
the  attack,  accompanied  with  little  or  no  constitutional  derange- 
ment; but  occasionally  it  comes  on  with  a  fit  of  convulsions,  or 
other  symptoms  of  temporary  cerebral  derangement.  Sometimes 
it  supervenes  aft«r  exposure  to  cold,  and  with  rheumatic  pains  in 
the  affected  limb.  Intestinal  irritation  in  some  cases  appears  to  be 
the  exciting  cause. 

6.  The  affection  is  frequently  first  noticed  immediately  after  fever, 
especially  after  the  eruptive  fevers ;  and  occasionally  it  comes  on 
during  the  period  of  convalescence  from  them.  In  one  case  para- 
plegia came  on  in  a  child  three  years  old,  during  the  convalescence 
from  scarlatina — the  patient  going  to  bed  apparently  well,  and 
waking  paraplegic,  and  astonished  at  her  own  want  of  power  ol 
movement  in  both  her  legs.  This  patient  has  now  reached  puberty, 
and  is  so  paraplegic  as  to  be  unable  to  stand. 

7.  When  the  patients  do  not  recover  from  the  paralysis  within  a 
few  days  or  weeks  after  the  attack,  under  antiphlogistic  measures, 
blisters  and  careful  correction  of  the  condition  of  the  intestinal 
canal  and  other  ftmctions,  the  paralytic  affection  almost  always 
proves  chronic,  and,  indeed,  permanent.  I  have  seen  counter-irri- 
tation to  the  spine,  galvanism,  &c.  &c.,  perseveringly  employed  in 
the  chronic  forms,  but  without  much  or  any  success.  Small  and 
long-continued  doses,  however,  of  nux  vomica  have  appeared  to 
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me  in  several  instances  to  act  beneficially  in  diminisliing  and  even 
curing  the  state  of  paralysis.  Keeping  all  the  functions  of  the  body 
as  near  the  standard  of  health  as  may  be,  fiiction  and  bathing  <rf 
the  affected  limbs,  and  inculcating  as  much  muscular  exercise  of 
them  as  possible,  seem  to  be  the  principal  indications  of  treatment 
when  the  disease  haB  already  passed  into  the  subacute  or  chronic 
type;  they  restrain  the  amount  of  the  subsequent  muscular  atrophy 
of  the  limb. 

8.  The  true  pathology  of  the  disease  is  as  yet  imperfectly  known, 
though  the  affection  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  No  sufficient 
number  of  careful  autopsic  investigations  appear  to  have  been  made 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord, 
nerves,  and  muscles  in  the  local  paralysis  of  infancy. 


ON  THE  PATHOLOGICAL  CONNECTION  BETWEEN 
CHOREA  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

(From  Association  Medical  Journal,  February  25, 1853,  p.  172.) 

1.  In  a  case  that  I  attended  some  time  ago  along  with  Dr. 
W.  H.  Douglas,  the  patient,  a  young  lady  of  seven  or  eight  yean 
of  age,  after  suffering  from  severe  rheumatism  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, presented  symptoms  of  chorea,  and  ultimately,  in  the 
course  of  the  disease,  was  attacked  with  subacute  pericarditis,  which 
proved  fatal.  The  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph  on  the  pericardium, 
as  ascertained  by  dissection,  was  extremely  great.  2.  Some  yean 
ago  I  saw,  with  Dr.  Robertson,  another  case  in  which,  first,  there 
occurred  rheumatic  fever,  followed  by  pericarditis ;  and,  secondly, 
when  this  pericarditis  was  at  its  height,  symptoms  of  chorea  Bupe^ 
vened.  The  patient  recovered,  but  with  a  heart  much  diseased  hy 
the  attack.  8.  In  one  family  I  witnessed  a  set  of  cases  similar  to 
those  described,  a  few  years  ago,  by  Dr.  Begbie.*  Two  children,  a 
sister  and  brother,  were  attacked  with  rheumatism.  In  the  hoy, 
the  rheumatism  was  followed  by  an  affection  of  the  heart,  which 
proved  permanent,  and  was  probably  inflammatory  in  its  origin.  In 
the  sister,  the  rheumatic  attack,  on  the  other  hand,  was  followed 
by  severe  and  prolonged  chorea,  complicated  with  a  kind  of  hemi- 
plegia.    She  recovered  at  last,  under  the  use  of  arsenic. 

The  investigations  which  have  been  lately  published  by  some 

*  See  his  interesting  paper  on  the  Relation  of  Rheumatism  and  Chorea,  in  Ae  Monthly 
Journal  of  Medical  Science  for  1847,  p.  740.  The  observations  in  the  text  were  made  tf 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  when  a  paper  was  read  on  the  sulject  by  Dr.  Warburloa 
Begbte. 
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French  pathologists  seem  to  show  that  the  connection  between 
chorea  and  rheumatism  is  even  more  frequent  than  has  been  pre- 
viously supposed,  particularly  among  young  children.  In  the 
Parisian  Hopital  des  Enfans,  attention  having  been  particularly 
directed  to  this  subject,  more  cases  were  found  of  chorea  and 
rheumatism  combined  among  the  young  patients,  than  of  simple 
uncomplicated  rheumatism :  at  least,  such  is  the  assertion  of  M.  S^e. 
This  pathologist  further  stated,  that  in  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion of  individuals  dying  of  chorea,  between  35  and  40  per  cent,  of 
the  bodies  were  found  to  present  inflammatory  effusions  upon  the 
sur&ce  of  internal  serous  membranes;  and  pericarditis  was  one  of 
the  most  common  of  these  complications. 

The  old  explanation  attempted  to  be  given  of  the  connection  of 
chorea  with  rheumatism,  as  to  its  being  a  nervous  or  sympathetic 
connection,  &c.,  is  now  sustained  by  few  pathologists;  and  the 
pathological  idea  of  the  relation  maintained  by  Dr.  Begbie  seems 
more  certainly  the  correct  one,  viz.,  that  these  two  apparently  dif- 
ferent diseases  depend  upon  some  identical  or  analogous  blood- 
poison.  When  pathological  chemists  at  last  discover  what  the 
blood-poison  in  rheumatism  really  is,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve tiiat  the  same  blood-poison,  or  some  modification  of  it,  will  be 
found  to  be  also  the  cause  of  chorea ;  however  much  the  two  dis- 
eases differ  symptomologically.  The  morbific  state  of  the  blood 
existing  in  rheumatism  and  chorea  predisposes,  as  late  dissections 
have  shown,  to  produce  inflammation  of  internal  serous  membranes. 
The  morbific  state  of  the  blood  in  albuminuria  has,  in  a  noted 
degree,  the  same  tendency,  as  specially  shown  by  Dr.  Taylor  and 
others,  to  excite  serous  inflammations — as  pericarditis,  peritonitis, 
4c.— possibly  from  the  morbid  excretory  poison  existing  in  the 
blood,  whether  urea  or  not,  being  metastatically  eliminated  on  these 
serous  surfaces,  and  consequently  irritating  and  inflaming  them. 
These  two  morbid  poisons  are  analogous  in  another  respect.  While 
the  poisoned  state  of  the  blood  accompanying  or  produced  by  albu- 
minuria has  a  tendency  in  some  individuals  to  produce  local  serous 
inflammations, — ^it  tends  in  others,  and  particularly  in  pregnant 
females,  to  affect  the  nervous  system  in  tiie  form  of  convulsions. 
So  the  blood-poison  in  rheumatism,  whatever  its  nature  maybe,  has 
» tendency,  in  the  same  way,  to  produce  internal  serous  inflamma- 
tions in  some  individuals ;  and  in  others,  particularly  in  the  young, 
and  in  the  female  sex,  it  tends  to  affect  the  nervous  system  in  the 
form  of  chorea.  Both,  thus  have  a  power  or  predisposition  to  pro- 
duce, on  the  one  hand,  internal  serous  inflammatory  lesions,  and  on 
the  other,  peculiar  affections  of  the  nervous  system.  Perhaps  a 
closer  investigation  would  prove  them  also  to  be  analogous  in  other 
pathological  respects,  as  in  the  morbid  state  of  the  urinary  secretion. 
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CHLOROFORM  IN  INFANTILE  CONVULSIONS  AND  OTHER 
SPASMODIC  DISEASES,  AND  IN  PNEUMONIA. 

(From  Edinburgh  Monthly  Joomal  of  Medical  Science,  Jannary,  1852,  p.  39.) 

"There  are,"  observes  Dr.  Churchill,*  "few  diseases  of  mfanti 
and  children  which  are  more  formidable  or  more  &tal  than  codtuI- 
sions."  The  great  number  of  deaths  from  convulsions,  especially 
in  infancy,  which  appears  in  all  our  published  Mortality  Returns,  so 
far  bears  out  the  justness  of  Dr.  Churchill's  remark.  During  the 
five  years  from  1838  to  1842  included,  there  occurred,  according  to 
the  Registrar-Generars  official  returns,  127,276  deaths  from  convul- 
sions in  England  and  Wales.'  Of  these  deaths,  amounting  to  about 
25,000  annually,  almost  all  are  among  children  below  five  yean  ot 
age ;  and  the  greatest  proportion  of  cases  and  deaths  takes  place 
among  infants  during  the  first  year,  or  rather  during  the  first  moothi 
or  weeks  of  life.^ 

Without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  different 
types  or  forms  of  convulsions  observable  in  early  lifa^  I  shall  con- 
tent myself,  at  present,  with  referring  to  the  general  opinion  ot 
pathologists,  that  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  infantile  convul- 
sive attacks  are  sympathetic  or  functional  merely ; — a  predispoflition 
to  the  disease  being  laid  by  an  undue  excitability,  or  super-polaritf, 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  or  rather  "true  spinal"  or  reflex  system  of  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall ;  and  the  immediate  exciting  cause  of  the  affection 
being  usually  traceable  to  some  morbific  irritation  of  a  distant  ex- 
citant surface  or  part,  as  the  stomach,  bowels,  teeth,  to.  Hence, 
when  the  disease  proves  fatal  under  this  form,  no  organic  lesions 
are  usually  detected.  "  Dissection,"  says  Dr.  Merei,  "  having  in- 
contestably  established,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  in&n- 
tile  convulsions  terminating  fatally,  there  is  no  cerebral  or  spinal 
inflammation,  nor  even  evidence  of  active  vascular  congestion."* 

Consequently,  in  cases  of  in£Etntile  convulsions,  particularly  when 

'  Diseases  of  Children,  p.  97. 

'  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General,  p.  63. 

'  "  The  frequency  of  convulsions  has,  in  my  practice,  appeared  most  considerable  is  tbt 
first  month  of  life;  from  this  period  the  disease  becomes  gradually  rarer  op  to  thefiAb 
month,  and  then  again  more  common  up  to  the  period  when  the  incisor  teeth  make  theii 
appearance.  AAer  this  age,  the  disease  again  becomes  rare." — See  observationB  of  Dr. 
Sohospf  Merei,  formerly  Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  Children  in  the  University  of  Peith,  it 
Monihly  Journal  for  1860,  p.  566. 

*  Monthly  Journal  for  1850,  p.  566.  See  also  Rilliet  and  Barthez's  excellent  work  (Mila- 
dies des  Enfans),  vol.  ii.  p.  281;  North's  Practical  Observations  on  Convulsions  of  IiAbJ*i 
p.  45 ;  Bouchut's  Manuel  Pratique  des  Maladies  des  Nonveaux-NAs,  p.  387,  &&  &c 
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of  a  sympathetic,  reflex,  or  eccentric  type,  after  removing  all  the 
traceable  exciting  sources  of  irritation,  and  diminishing  any  excess 
of  vascular  action  in  the  nervous  centres,  physicians  have  generally  . 
proceeded  to  combat  the  disease,  if  it  still  persisted,  with  medicinal 
•gents  that  tended  to  reduce  the  super-irritability  of  the  excito- 
motory  system,  or  other\vise  to  restore  it  to  its  proper  and  healthy 
standard  of  action.  To  fulfil  this  indication,  preparations  of  zinc, 
iron,  Ac,  have  been  used  in  the  more  chronic  cases ;  and  in  the 
more  acute  or  sub-acute,  cases,  antispasmodics  of  very  diflerent 
kinds,  as  opium,  hyoscyamus,  musk,  &c.,  have  been  generally  em- 
ployed. In  the  following  instance,  after  all  the  ordinary  means  of 
treatment  &iled,  chloroform  was  used  as  an  antispasmodic  with  the 
most  marked  and  satisfactory  effect. 

Cabb. — The  Viscountess was  confined  on  the  7th  October. 

The  child,  a  boy,  kept  quite  well  till  the  17th  of  the  same  month, 
when  it  was  observed  by  its  nurse,  two  or  three  times  during  the 
day,  to  have  twitchings  in  the  muscles  of  the  face ';  but  they  were 
not  so  severe  as  to  attract  any  very  special  attention.  During  the 
two  following  days,  these  convulsive  twitchings  were  repeated  with 
rather  greater  frequency ;  the  hands  were  observed  to  be  clenched 
doring  them,  and  the  thumbs  were  turned  inwards. 

On  Monday  the  20th,  the  convulsions  t}ecame  far  more  violent  in 
their  character,  were  more  prolonged  in  their  duration,  and  were 
repeated  with  much  greater  frequency.  They  continued  with  little 
change,  and  no  abatement  in  their  intensity  or  frequency,  for  the 
next  fourteen  days.  Sometimes  they  affected  the  right  side  of  the 
body  much  more  severely  than  the  left  In  the  meantime.  Dr. 
Scott  and  I  tried  a  great  variety  of  means  for  their  relief;  but  all  in 
▼am.  The  bowels  were  well  acted  upon  with  mercurials,  magnesia, 
4c. ;  and  ev^  separate  function  attempted  to  be  brought  as  near 
•8  possible  to  the  standard  of  health.  A  new  wet  nurse  was  pro- 
cured, lest  the  milk  might  perchance  have  been  proving,  as  it  some- 
times does,  the  source  of  irritation.  The  child  was  placed  in  a 
larger  and  better  ventilated  room.  Ice  and  iced  water  were  occa- 
sionally applied  to  the  scalp.  At  one  time,  when  the  fits  became 
miusually  prolonged,  and  were  not  only  accompanied,  but  followed 
for  a  time,  by  much  congestion  in  the  vessels  of  the  scalp  and  face, 
and  an  elevated  state  of  the  anterior  fontanelle,  two  leeches  were 
Implied.  Liniments  of  different  kinds  were  used  along  the  spine. 
Musk,  with  alkalies,  was  given  perseveringly  for  several  days,  as  an 
antispasmodic ;  and  small  doses  of  opium,  turpentine  enemata,  &c., 
were  exhibited  with  the  same  view.  All  these  and  other  means, 
however,  proved  entirely  futile.    As  I  have  already  stated,  it  was 
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on  Monday  the  20th  October,  that  the  fits  first  assumed  a  severe 
character,  and  they  continued  without  any  amelioration  for  about 
fourteen  days  from  that  period,  recurring  sometimes  as  firequently 
as  ten  or  twelve  times  in  an  hour.  At  last  the  child,  who  had 
hitherto  wonderfully  maintained  his  strength  and  power  of  suction, 
began  to  show  symptoms  of  debility  and  sinking;  and  during  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  days  of  the  attack,  the  fits  became  still  more 
violent,  and  more  distressing  in  their  character.  They  were  now 
accompanied  with  moans  and  screams  that  were  very  painftil  to 
listen  to;  symptoms  of  laryngismus  and  dyspnoea  supervened 
towards  the  termination  of  each  fit ;  and  in  the  intervals  the  respi- 
ration, as  well  as  the  pulse,  continued  much  quickened. 

During  these  two  last  days  of  the  disease,  the  exhaustion  became 
BO  great,  the  dyspnoea  in  the  intervals  so  distressing,  and  the  fits  so 
very  violent  and  constant  (seventeen  being  counted  in  one  hour), 
that  Dr.  Scott  and  I  gave  up  all  hopes  of  the  possible  survival  of 
the  infant.  "We  had  exhausted  all  the  usual  means  of  relief.  Ulti- 
mately, but  much  more  with  the  view  of  abating  the  screaming, 
laryngismus,  and  other  distressing  symptoms  under  which  the  little 
patient  was  suffering,  than  with  any  great  hope  of  permanent  relief 
and  cure,  I  placed  the  child,  on  the  forenoon  of  the  5th  November, 
for  about  an  hour  under  the  influence  of  the  inhalation  of  chloro- 
form. During  this  hour  there  was  no  recurrenco  of  the  fits ;  but  in 
a  short  time  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  action  of  the  anaesthetic, 
the  convulsions  recommenced  with  their  old  violence  and  fi^equency. 
The  benefit,  however,  was  sufficient  to  encourage  a  longer  repeti- 
tion of  the  remedy ;  and  from  four  to  eight  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day,  my  assistant  Dr.  Drummond  placed  and  kept  ih» 
child  again  under  the  influence  of  chloroform — a  few  inhalation!, 
from  time  to  time,  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  drug  sprinkled 
upon  a  handkerchief,  and  held  before  the  fiaM>e  of  the  infant,  being 
sufficient  for  this  purpose.  It  was  specially  applied  at  any  threstr 
ening  of  the  recurrence  of  a  fit,  and  during  the  four  hours  in  ques- 
tion all  convulsions  were  in  this  way  repressed.  When  the  child 
was  allowed  to  waken  up  at  eight  o'clock,  it  took  the  breaat  greedily, 
and  continued  well  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  when  the  convulsions 
again  began  to  recur.  At  last,  about  twelve  o'clock  p.m.,  it  ym 
again  placed  under  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  and  kept  more  or 
less  perfectly  under  its  action  for  upwards  of  twenty-four  continu- 
ous hours,  with  the  exception  of  being  allowed  to  awaken  eight  ot 
ten  times  during  that  period  for  the  purpose  of  suction  and  nourishr 
ment.  During  most  of  this  period  it  was  carefully  watched  by  Dr. 
Drummond,  and  at  last  the  nurse  was  intrupted  with  the  duty  of 
adding  the  few  drops  of  chloroform  to  the  handkerchief,  and  ex- 
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hibiting  them  at  any  time  the  child  was  offering  to  awaken  or  be- 
come restless. 

After  this  long  continuation  of  the  chloroform,  the  child,  on  being 
allowed  to  waken  up,  as  usual,  drank  greedily  at  the  nipple,  and 
immediately  fell  back  into  a  quiet  and  apparently  natural  sleep. 
The  chloroform  and  all  other  formal  medication  was  in  consequence 
discontinued ;  and  from  tiiis  time  there  was  subsequently  no  recur- 
rence whatever  of  the  convulsions.  In  about  ten  days  the  child  was 
removed  with  the  family  to  the  country.  I  have,  within  the  last 
two  days  (December  18,  1851),  seen  the  child  as  it  was  passing 
through  Edinburgh.  It  was  strong,  plump,  and  well  grown  for  a 
child  of  ten  weeks,  and  was,  in  fact,  revelling  in  the  best  of  health. 

In  exhibiting  the  chloroform  to  this  infant,  ten  ounces  of  the  drug 
were  expended;  but  of  course  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  quantity 
was  lost  by  evaporation,  in  consequence  of  the  mode  in  which  it 
was  employed. 

I  have  known  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  similarly  useful  in 
other  cases  in  arresting  infantile  convulsions;  but  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  instance  in  which  the  patient  was  so  young  as  in 
Uie  above  instance.  In  the  adult  also,  especially  in  cases  of  puer- 
peral convulsions,  I  have  now  repeatedly  seen  the  inhalation  of 
chloroform  as  signal  and  satisfactory  in  its  antispasmodic  power 
over  the  convulsive  fits,  as  it  was  in  the  little  patient  whose  case  I 
have  described.  Tetanus  and  epilepsy  have  been  temporarily 
arrested  and  controlled  by  it.  And  perhaps  it  will  yet  be  found 
one  of  our  most  certain  and  beneficial  therapeutic  means  in  the 
fimetional  forms  of  those  different  convulsive  or  spasmodic  diseases 
that  are  produced  either  by  an  undue  excitability  of  the  true  spinal 
system,  or  by  distant  morbid  irritations  acting  though  this,  the 
excito-motory  system.  Such  reflex  convulsive  or  spasmodic  affec- 
tions are,  as  is  well  known,  particularly  common  in  infancy  and 
childhood.  I  have  seen  its  use  arrest  laryngismus,  colic,  hiccup,  &c. ; 
and  cases  have  been  detailed  to  me  of  its  occasional  successful  use 
in  asthma,  spasmodic  urethral  stricture,  &c.  But  there  is  one 
common  and  too  fatal  spasmodic  disease,  almost  confined  to  the 
period  of  childhood,  in  which  I  have  seen  ansesthetic  inhalations 
successful  in  arresting  and  controlling  the  paroxysms,  and  where 
probably  a  more  extended  and  persevering  use  in  the  employment 
of  them  would  be  found  to  be  attended  with  beneficial  effects.  I 
allude  to  hooping-cough.  I  have  known  chloroform  inhalations 
greatly  abate  the  irritability  of  the  cough  attendant  upon  phthisis, 
Ac.  But  with  others,  I  have  scrupled  to  use  chloroform  inhalations 
in  hooping-cough,  under  the  fear  that  they  might  possibly  increase 
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the  great  predisposition  which  exists  in  this  affection  to  pneumonic 
inflammation,  or  aggravate  that  inflammation  if  it  were  ahready 
present.  This  a  priori  reason,  however,  against  the  use  of  chloro- 
form inhalations  as  an  antispasmodic  in  hooping-cough,-  has  been  of 
late  set  aside  by  the  observations  and  experience  of  different  German 
physicians.  In  a  paper,  containing  some  remarks  relative  to  the 
medical  uses  of  chloroform,  published  in  the  Monthly  Journal  for 
December,  1847,  in  addition  to  its  employment  as  an  antispasmodic, 
anodyne,  &c.,  I  suggested  the  drug  acting  as  a  contra-stimulant  in 
some  inflammatory  diseases,  and  particularly  in  those  of  a  painfal 
kind.  Latterly,  we  have  had  records  published  of  its  employment 
in  upwards  of  200  cases  of  pneumonia  in  German  practice.  Out  of 
198  cases  of  pneumonia  treated  with  chloroform  inhalations  by 
"Wachem,  Baumgartner,  Helbing,  and  Schmidt,  9  patients  died,  or 
the  mortality  amounted  to  4J  per  cent  Dr.  Varrentrapp  has  given 
chloroform  in  28  cases  of  pneumonia  in  the  Frankfort  Hospitid. 
One  of  these  28  patients  died.*  The  detailed  results  in  the  other 
22  cases  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  satisfactory.*  At  all  events, 
the  effects  of  the  chloroform  inhalations  upon  the  cough,  expecto- 
ration, &c.,  and  upon  the  general  course  of  the  disease,  would 
appear  to  show  that  we  need  have  no  fear  of  deleterious  effects 
from  it,  so  fiEtr  as  regards  the  chance  or  existence  of  pulmonary  in- 
flammation ;  whatever  advantages  we  may  derive  from  it  in  relation 
to  its  prevention  of  that  inflammatoiy  state  by  allaying  the  cough, 

'  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  during  the  time  that  these  23  cases  of  poeamonia  were  admitted 
into  the  Frankfort  Hospital,  and  treated  in  that  institution  by  chloroform  inhalations,  three 
other  cases  of  the  same  disease  presented  themselves,  where  the  patients,  at  the  time  of 
applvation,  were  ahready  in  a  hopeless  state.    Chloroform  was  not  tried  with  tfaeiii. 

•  Out  of  these  23  cases  of  pneumonia  reported  by  Varrentrapp,  in  addition  to  chloiolbnii» 
the  first  was  treated  by  venesection  and  antimony ;  a  second  case  was  bled  j  and  two  othen 
that  were  complicated  with  pleurisy,  had  calomel  exhibited  and  blisters  applied ;  the  » 
mainder  were  treated  with  chloroform  alone,  about  sixty  drops  being  placed  upon  a  pieoe 
of  cotton,  the  vapor  inhaled  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  dose  repeated  eveiy  twOt 
three,  or  four  hours.  It  was  not  given  so  rapidly  or  strongly  as  to  produce  unoonKvonaoBm, 
The  patients  were  all  adults ;  the  mean  period  of  the  disease  at  their  entrance  into  the 
hospital  was  the  fourth  day ;  and  the  chloroform  treatment  was  usually  commenced  on  tbt 
following  morning.  The  effects  of  the  chloroform  inhalations  seemed  generally  to  be— 1. 
The  induction  of  perspiration,  sometimes  after  the  first  inhalation,  in  no  case  plater  than  the 
third  or  fourth.  2.  Gradual  diminution  and  ultimate  disappearance  of  pain  in  the  thorax  or 
side.  3.  Relief  of  the  feeling  of  thoracic  tighmess.  4.  Daily  decrease  of  the  frequency  of 
respiration  from  thirty-seven  per  minute  (the  average  on  admission)  down  to  tiie  ntturtl 
standard.  5.  In  all  cases,  without  an  exception,  the  cough  was  lessened  by  the  inhahfinB, 
the  intervals  between  the  coughs  shortening,  the  cough  itself  being  less  violent,  and  the  ex- 
pectoration looser;  the  sputa  gradually  losing  their  red  tinge,  and  diminishing  in  quantity. 
6.  The  pulse  fell  rapidly  in  frequency  (down  to  eighty  on  an  average  on  the  fifth  diy  of 
treatment),  and  the  fever  diminished  gradually,  in  one  case  suddenly.  7.  Good  and  com- 
fortable sleep  ensued  on  an  average  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the  oommenceroent  of 
the  chloroform  inhalations. — See  Henle's  Zeitschrift  fUr  Rationelle  Medicin,  and  the  LoodoB 
Medical  Times  for  October  18,  1851. 
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keeping  the  lungs  in  a  relative  state  of  quietude,  and  abating  or 
restraining  the  succession  of  characteristic  spasmodic  attacks.  I 
speak,  of  course,  of  the  more  severe  cases  of  pertussis ;  for  the 
milder  forms  of  it  require  care  merely,  rather  than  actual  treatment.* 


SIMULTANEOUS  COEXISTENCE  AND  PROGRESS  OF 
SMALL-POX  AND  COW-POX, 

THEIR  MUTUAL  INFLUENCE  ON  EACH  OTHER." 

(From  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  September,  1854,  p.  276.) 

Ik  two  cases,  I  have  seen  cow-pox  and  confluent  small-pox  co- 
existing and  progressing  side  by  side  on  the  body  of  the  same 
patient ;  and  other  examples  of  the  same  kind  have  been  mentioned 
to  me  by  Dr.  Weir,  Dr.  Girdwood,  &c.  The  first  case  in  which  I 
witnessed  the  simultaneous  occurrence  and  progress  of  these  two 
afifections,  occurred  several  years  ago  in  a  patient  attended  by  my 
fiiend  Dr.  Paterson  of  Leith. 

Casb  I. — ^A  boy  was  affected  with  variola  in  a  confluent  form.  He 
had  a  younger  brother  unprotected,  and  with  the  hope  of  saving 
him  from  an  attack  of  variola.  Dr.  Paterson  vaccinated  this  brother. 
But  the  small-pox  eruption  began  on  him  three  days  after  vaccina- 
tion, and  gradually  assumed  a  confluent  form.  The  cow-pox  ap- 
peared almost  precisely  at  the  same  time  as  the  variolous  eruptions, 
and  the  two  diseases  progressed  regularly  and  methodically,  seem- 
ingly altogether  unmodified  by  each  other.  The  patient  died  on  the 
nmtii  day. 

Case  n. — ^A  patient  of  Dr.  Middleton's,  aged  five  months,  was 
vaccinated  on  the  28th  December,  1852.  Two  days  afterwards  an 
eruption,  which  turned  out  ultimately  to.be  sraall-pox,  began  to 
appear;  and  on  the  subsequent  day  (the  third  day  from  the  vaccina- 
tion), the  cow-pox  vesicle  commenced.  In  the  course  of  eight  days 
the  vaccine  vesicle  had,  as  usual,  attained  its  perfect  size  and  de- 
velopment. In  the  meantime,  also,  the  variolous  eruption  followed 
its  normal  progress,  and  was  confluent  on  the  face  and  hands,  but 

'  For  albuminuria  in  connection  with  infantile  convulsions,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  725.  Since  the 
preceding  case  was  published,  various  instances  of  infantile  convulsions  have  been  treated 
•Qocessfully  by  Dr.  Simpson  and  others  with  chloroform. — See  some  excellent  remarks  on 
its  use  in  hooping-cough,  by  Dr.  Churchill,  in  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical 
Science  for  August,  1853,  p.  180.— (Ed.) 

*  See  Proceedings  of  Edinburgh  Obstetric  Society,  Session  xii.  ^ 

VOL.  n.  2S 
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discrete  on  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  variolous  pustiiles 
were  matured  by  the  tenth  day.  The  child  died  on  the  fourteenth 
day  after  vaccination,  or  on  the  twelfth  after  the  appearance  of 
small-pox. 

These  two  cases  show,  like  many  others  on  record,  that  when 
small-pox  and  cow-pox  appear  upon  the  body  at,  or  near  the  same 
time,  they  have  not  that  eftect  in  mutually  arresting  and  preventing 
each  other  which  belongs  to  them  when  an  attack  of  one  of  these 
diseases  precedes  for  a  short  time  the  inoculation  o^  or  exposure 
to,  the  other.  Indeed,  we  know  from  a  case  observed  and  described 
by  Dr.  Willan,  that  the  two  diseases  may  not  only  coexist  together 
on  the  same  individual,  but  even  on  the  same  spot  of  skin,  or 
within  the  circuit  of  the  same  pustule ;  and  each  progress  regularly 
on  in  its  own  course  towards  maturation.  In  this  case  of  Dr. 
Willan's,  the  two  coexisting  and  continuous  diseased  secretions 
kept  so  perfectly  separate,  that  at  last  the  vaccine  portion  of  the 
common  pustule  was  found  capable,  by  inoculation,  of  communica- 
ting cow-pox,  and  the  variolous  portion  capable  of  communicating 
small-pox. 

Since  the  time  of  Willan,  many  authors  have  recorded  cases  of 
the  simultaneous  existence  of  small-pox  and  cow-pox.  Legendre 
and  Bosquet  have,  in  particular,  collected  a  variety  of  data  on  the 
subject.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  pathology,  thei*e  are  no  universal 
laws ;  but  the  principal  facts  or  general  laws  relative  to  the  mutual 
effects  and  influence  of  these  two  diseases  upon  each  other  in  the 
human  economy,  may  be  briefly  stated  as  the  following : 

1.  When  the  small-pox  and  cow-pox  eruptions  appear  on  the  skin 
on  the  same  day,  or  within  one  or  two  days  of  each  other,  the  two 
affections  usually — as  in  the  instances  detailed — ^pass  through  their 
natural  courses,  unaltered  in  their  forms  and  progress  by  each  other. 

2.  If  the  type  of  small-pox  with  which  the  patient  is  affected,  is 
originally  confluent  and  virulent,  the  mere  simultaneous  coexist- 
ence and  progression  of  cow-pox  does  not,  as  seen  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding cases,  mitigate  the  severity,  or  avert  the  fetality  of  the 
variolous  disease. 

3.  When  the  specific  eruption,  however,  of  one  of  these  diseases 
distinctly  forestalls  the  other  as  much  as  four,  five,  or  six  days,  the 
first  or  earlier  disease,  whether  small-pox  or  cow-pox,  does  not 
undergo  any  change  or  curtailment  in  its  own  natural  phenomena 
or  progress ;  but  the  second  or  latter  disease  is  usually  more  or  less 
distinctly  modified  in  its  intensity,  and  abridged  so  much  in  its 
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course  as  to  arrive  at  its  acme  at  or  near  the  time  of  the  maturation 
of  the  first  or  prior  eruption. 

4.  In  this  last  respect,  the  abortive  influence  of  an  abeady  exist- 
ing small-pox  or  cow-pox  eruption  upon  a  supervening  eruption  of 
either  disease,  is  similar  to  the  abortive  influence  of  an  already 
existing  small-pox  upon  a  newly  inoculated  small- pox  pustule,  or  of 
an  already  existing  cow-pox  upon  a  newly  inoculated  cow-pox  vesicle 
—and  in  the  latter  affection  constitutes  the  so-called  test-pock  of 
Mr.  Biyce. 

5.  When  fully  a  week  or  more  has  elapsed  from  the  appearance 
of  small-pox  or  of  cow-pox,  and  more  particularly  when  the  vario- 
lous or  vaccine  eruption  has  abeady  run  its  full  course,  the  inocula- 
tion of,  or  exposure  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  disease,  is  followed 
by  no  result  or  eruption  whatever — ^the  constitution  being  now  so 
changed  and  protected  as  to  be  generally  proof  for  the  remainder  of 
life  against  the  poison  of  either  small-pox  or  cow-pox. 

6.  Exceptions,  however,  occur  not  unfrequently  to  this  last  great 
general  law  ;*  persons  being  sometimes  met  with  capable  of  twice 
taking  small-pox  ;•  or  twice  taking  cow-pox;  or  of  taking  small-pox 
after  cow-pox ;  or  cow-pox  after  small-pox. 

7.  When  a  second  attack  of  either  disease  thus  occurs  subse- 
quently in  life,  this  second  attack  seems  usually  not  liable  to  follow 
till  years  have  elapsed ;  and  commonly  the  eruption  is  mild  and 
modified  in  its  character.  But  I  have  known  a  person  die  of  a 
second  attack  of  small-pox,  though  pock-pitted  by  the  first;  and  the 
late  Professor  Thomson  saw  a  second  and  well-marked  attack  of 
emall-pox  appear  in  a  student  before  he  had  entirely  recovered  from 
a  previous  attack  of  the  same  disease. 

In  the  two  cases  which  I  have  detailed,  the  children  were  not 
vaccinated  till  after  they  had  been  exposed  for  some  time  to  the 
small-pox  contagion,  and  till  the  variola — as  was  evinced  by  the 
date  of  the  subsequent  eruption — ^was  already  near  the  height  of  its 

^  See  a  great  mass  of  confirmatory  literature  on  this  point  in  Dr.  Thomson's  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Varieties  and  Secondary  Occurrence  of  Small-pox. — 1822. 

*  Gideon  Harvey,  in  his  Treatise  on  Small-pox  and  Measles  (1696),  in  speaking  of  the 
causes  of  small-pox  (p.  71)  observes,  "  It  is  agreeable  with  universal  experience  that  thiee- 
ibiirtbs  of  those  northern  regions  do  once  or  oAener  in  their  lifetime  pass  through  that  sort 
of  purification  (small-pox),  many  once,  some  twice,  and  some  very  few  three  times."— 
Schweinseber  avers  that  he  saw  a  robust  boy  suffer  fve  attacks  of  small-pox  and  survive 
^em  ail— (Ephemerid.  German,  Dec.  IL  an.  6.)  Borel  describes  the  case  of  a  French 
VDinan  who  died,  as  he  states,  under  an  eighth  attack  of  small-pox. — (Hist  et  Obserr. 
Modk»-Physic,  p.  203.) 
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stage  of  incubation  in  their  systems.  Hence,  the  vaccine  vesicle, 
which  requires  little  or  no  stage  of  incubation,  and  the  varioloiu 
pustule  appeared  too  simultaneously  to  be  of  any  use  in  controlling 
each  other.  If,  however,  the  eruption  of  the  vaccine  vesicle  had 
fortunately  preceded  by  four,  five,  or  more  days  the  eruption  of  the 
variolous  pustule,  the  latter  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
modified  and  abridged,  if  not  entirely  arrested  by  the  previous  ex- 
istence of  the  former.  It  becomes,  in  consequence,  a  matter  of 
great  moment  to  vaccinate  always  as  speedily  as  possible  any  un- 
protected child  or  adult  who  happens  to  be  exposed  to  the  contagion 
of  small-pox — the  question  of  the  prevention  or  modification  of  the 
variolous  by  the  vaccine  disease  being,  as  a  general  law,  merely  a 
question  of  relative  time  and  precedence.  It  is  important  also  to 
state  that  numerous  recorded  facts  show  that  even  during  the  incu- 
bating stage  of  small-pox  in  the  body,  artificial  vaccination  will 
usually  produce  a  vaccine  vesicle,  and  that  this  vesicle  will  protect 
against  or  modify  the  small-pox,  provided  only  the  vaccine  eruption 
forestalls  the  variolous  by  a  sufficient  length  of  time.* 


ON  THE  RESULTS  OF  VACCINATION; 

AND  THE  POSSIBLE  PROPHYLAXIS,  ETC.,  OF  SCARLATINA, 
MEASLES,  AND  OTHER  DISEASES. 

(From  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  April,  1853,  p.  363.) 

The  vast  importance  of  vaccination  can  only  be  appreciated  when 
we  venture  to  consider  for  a  moment  what  would  at  the  present  day 
have  been  the  dreadful  state  of  mortality  in  our  own  and  in  other 
countries  from  small-pox,  if  no  such  discovery  had  been  made.  If 
small-pox  were  as  fetal  now,  with  our  population  of  twenty  millions, 
as  it  was  during  the  latter  period  of  the  last  half  century,  or  before 
vaccination,  it  would  destroy  in  Great  Britain  alone  some  80,000  lives 

I  Praent  extent  of  9maUpox  and  Us  prevention.  At  the  Meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society,  February  21,  1849,  Dr.  Simpson  observed,  in  regard  to  the  prevalence 
of  amall-pox,  that  calculating  from  the  number  of  deaths  by  small-pox  recorded  in  "Rog^MBd 
and  Wales,  probably  8,000  or  10,000  persons  died  every  year  of  variola  in  Great  Britsin; 
or  about  one  fmman  being  every  hour.  He  further  observed,  that  he  believed  that  this  number 
of  lives  would  betimes  be  saved  annually  if  the  legislature  would  adopt  a  means  of  in* 
miring  vaccination  in  all.  And  he  argued  that  it  would  require  no  expenditure  or  new 
machinery  to  do  so.  All  that  was  necessary  was  to  enact,  that  besides  the  registratioo  oitbe 
Hrth  of  every  child  being  demanded  by  law  (as  was  at  present  in  England,  and  wouM 
soon  be  in  Scotland),  the  registration  of  the  vaccination  of  it  should  be  equally  demanded 
by  law  within  six  months,  or  any  other  speciAed  time,  after  its  birth.  See  Monthly  Journal 
for  April,  1849,  p.  695.— (Ed.) 
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a  year ;  for  with  a  population  of  about  eight  millions,  it  then  yearly 
produced  a  mortality  amounting  to  80,000  or  40,000  deaths.  Physi- 
cians may  proudly  point  to  this  single  discovery  alone,  as  a  victory 
of  medicine  over  disease  and  death,  unequalled  in  its  greatness  and 
importance  by  any  of  the  wondrous  discoveries  that  have  been  made 
through  the  whole  past  century  in  any  of  the  physical  arts  or 
practical  sciences.  By  itself  alone  vaccination  has  extended  already 
the  average  sum  of  man's  life  upon  earth  some  three  or  four  years. 
If  or  are  the  marvellously  simple  means  by  which  medicine  has 
been  able  to  accomplish  this  mighty  end  less  remarkable  than  the 
end  itself.  With  an  almost  invisible  speck  of  matter  upon  the  point 
of  his  lancet,  the  medical  man  can  in  a  great  measure  defy  one  of 
the  most  fatal,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  loathsome, 
diseases  that  ever  afflicted  the  human  race.  For  even  when  it 
spared  life,  we  must  remember  how  often  in  former  times  an  attack 
of  small-pox  spared  not  the  features  and  the  very  eyesight  of  the 
escaped  patient.  And  indeed  the  more  deeply  any  man  considers 
the  subject,  the  more  will  he  venerate  the  name  and  discovery  of 
Jekksr,  who  was  thus,  as  it  were,  to  use  his  own  language,  intrusted 
with  the  mighly  and  responsible  office  of  shutting  one  of  the  great 
gates  of  human  death. 

During  the  last  half  century,  military  science  has,  it  is  often 
averred,  advanced  greatly  and  permanently ;  that  is,  it  has  invented 
during  that  period  much  new  and  dreadful  machinery,  and  many 
new  and  horrible  missiles  for  the  destruction  of  man  and  man's 
works.  During  the  same  period,  in  the  discovery  of  vaccination 
alone,  medicine  has  invented  a  means  far  more  potent  to  save,  than 
the  soldier  has  invented  means  potent  to  destroy.  If  modem  mili- 
tary science  can  boast  of  the  discovery  of  wondrous  shells  and 
shrapnells,  of  destructive  rockets  and  rifles,  by  which  the  deaths  of 
thousands  of  men  may  be  easily  effected — modern  medical  science 
can  boast  of  the  discovery  of  a  small  vesicle,  by  the  multiplied  con- 
tents of  which,  the  death  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
men  may  be  easily  prevented.  For  truly,  the  millions  of  money 
expended  in  the  vast  military  stores  of  Woolwich  and  Cherbourg, 
lack  the  ability  to  destroy  human  life  to  any  such  degree  as  one 
drop  of  despised  cow-pox  matter,  with  its  powers  of  multiplication 
in  the  system,  has  the  ability  to  save  it.  The  lancet  of  Jenner  has, 
during  the  last  half  century  alone,  saved  in  the  world  more  human 
lives  than,  during  the  past  or  any  other  century  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  gunpowder  and  the  sword  were  ever  yet  successful  in 
slaying.  How  often  do  we  find  the  art  of  war  described  as  a  "  noble 
and  glorious  art!"  But  when  we  consider  in  our  hearts  the  relative 
effects  of  war  and  of  medicine  upon  human  life  and  human  happi- 
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ness,  the  physician  may  surely  arrogate  such  a  title  for  the  art  of 
medicine  on  infinitely  better  and  higher  grounds  Ihaa  the  soldier 
can  claim  it  for  the  art  of  war. 

It  is  now  some  two  hundred  years  since  Sydenham  wrote  and 
practised  in  London.  Look  for  a  moment  what  this  father  of  Eng- 
lish medicine  described  as  the  most  fatal  diseases  in  England  at  that 
time.  Six  of  the  most  destructive  diseases,  or  classes  of  diseases, 
to  human  life  in  that  age  were,  according  to  Short's  mortality  bill, 
plague,  ague,  dysentery,  scurvy,  childbirdi,  and  small-pox.  These 
maladies,  however,  enjoy  their  fatal  pre-eminence  no  longer.  We 
have  banished  the  plague,  which  in  the  olden  times,  often  destroyed 
in  London  more  lives  than  all  other  maladies  counted  together.  "We 
have  rooted  out  and  modified  the  ague,  so  that  it  is  rarely  a  fittal 
affection  now,  while  every  year  it  destroyed  thousands  formerly. 
Scurvy  has  almost  disappeared  from  our  mortality  bills.  Dysentery, 
though  still  sometimes  a  fatal  disease,  is  infinitely  less  common,  and 
infinitely  more  under  medical  treatment,  than  it  was  at  the  time  of 
Sydenham.  At  that  date,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, about  1  in  every  40  or  60  women  delivered  in  London  died  of 
child-birth  or  its  consequences ;  but  gradually,  as  medical  science 
has  advanced,  that  mortality  has  decreased,  till  now  not  above  1 
in  150  or  200  die.  We  have  in  Great  Britain  about  600,000  deli- 
veries  annually,  and  still  above  8000  of  the  mothers  perish  in  child- 
birth. If  the  old  mortality,  however,  of  the  seventeenth  century 
yet  held  good,  and  this  department  of  practice  had  not  greatly  pro- 
gressed and  improved,  not  less  than  11,000  or  12,000  maternal  lives 
would  now  be  lost  by  the  present  proportion  of  annual  births ; — the 
advancements  of  modem  science  thus  effecting  in  this  item  alone  a 
saving  of  the  lives  of  7000  or  8000  mothers  every  year.'    And  as 

'  As  an  illustration,  look  for  a  moment  at  the  whole  class  of  infantile  diseases.  In  the 
latter  years  of  the  last  century,  Dr.  William  Hunter  and  the  other  leading  English  authori- 
ties in  those  days  on  such  affections,  believed  and  taught  all  infantile  diseases  to  be  the 
results  either  of  fever,  and  to  be  treated  with  anti-febrile  means ;  or  the  results  of  weakness, 
and  to  be  treated  with  tonics  and  stimulants.  The  pathological  investigations,  however,  of 
the  last  half  century,  have  proved  that  the  different  o/gans  of  the  child  are  liable  to  nearly 
as  numerous  and  diversified  morbid  actions  as  the  same  organs  are  inaAer  life;  that  the 
same  classes  or  tjrpes  of  diseased  action  occur  in  the  system  of  the  child  as  occur  in  the  sys- 
tem of  the  adult; — that  some  maladies,  particularly  of  an  inflammatory  character,  as  pneih 
monia,  peritonitis,  encephalitis,  &c.,  which  were  supposed  to  be  very  rare  in  infancy,  are 
now  known,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  exceedingly  common  during  that  fragile  period  of  life; 
— and  that  the  medical  management  of  infantile  maladies  must  be  varied  as  in  the  adult, 
according  to  the  individual  disease  present,  and  cannot  be  conducted  on  the  belief  that  all 
affections  in  infancy  are  amenable  to  one  or  two  modes  of  general  treatment  The  hygiene 
and  management  of  infancy  have  in  an  equal  degree  improved.  And  the  whole  changes 
in  these  respects  have  produced  great  changes  in  the  mortality  of  the  earlier  years  of  life 
Formerly,  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  fif>y  or  sixty  out  of  every  hundred  chil- 
dren born  in  London,  died  before  they  had  reached  their  fif\h  year;  but  the  mortaliry  has 
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for  small-pox — ^another  of  the  great  sonreefl  of  human  death  in  the 
days  of  Sydenham — ^this  fearful  and  most  destructive  malady  has, 
aa  we  have  just  stated,  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  dis- 
covery of  Jenner. 

These  most  formidable  and  fatal  diseases  of  Sydenham's  time 
sustain  the  pre-eminence  of  their  formidable  and  fatal  character  no 
longer.  And  may  we  not  hope  that  a  couple  of  centuries  hence, 
the  very  same  fact  may  hold  true  of  some  of  those  diseases  that  are 
at  present  most  destructive  and  deadly  in  their  effects  upon  our 
population  ?  Does  not  the  history  of  the  past  suflBice  to  encourage 
within  us  a  bold  belief,  that  perhaps  in  half  a  century  or  a  century 
hence,  our  present  most  fatal  diseases  may,  by  the  advancement  of 
hygienic  and  medical  means,  be  our  most  fatal  diseases  no  longer  ? 
At  the  present  day  we  have,  according  to  the  registrars'  official 
returns  for  England  and  Wales,  consumption  producing  above 
60,000  deaths  a  year;  convulsions  above  22,000  deaths;  pneumonia 
and  bronchitis  above  80,000  deaths  a  year ;  typhus  fever  and  scarlet 
fever  generally  above  20,000  deaths  each ;  and  measles,  hooping- 
cough,  rheumatism,  diarrhoea,  hydrocephalus,  &c.,  destroying  human 
life  among  us  in  less,  but  still  in  fearful  numbers.  These  several 
diseases  stand  at  the  present  time  as  the  highest  on  the  roll  of  de- 
structive agencies  that  prevail  in  British  practice.  For  one,  I  confess 
that  I  cannot  but  entertain  an  ardent  belief  that  medical  science 
niay  yet  devise  measures,  prophylactic,  perhaps,  rather  than  curative, 
to  stay  the  great  destruction  of  human  life  prevailing  amongst  us 
fix)m  the  first,  for  example,  of  these  affections,  phthisis.  Perhaps  a 
more  advanced  pathology  and  chemistry  may  yet  ere  long  famish 
us  with  more  enlightened  and  practical  views  of  pneumonia  and 
other  inflammatory  disorders  than  we  yet  possess,  and  arm  us  with 
more  sure  and  potent  medicinal  weapons  and  resources  against 
them.  We  have,  from  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years,  every 
reason  to  hope  that  the  whole  class  of  zymotic  diseases  will  be 
greatly  subdued  betimes  in  intensity  and  violence,  when  the  investi- 
gation of  the  physical  causes  predisposing  to  them,  or  even  actually 
exciting  them,  is  more  fiilly  expiscated. 

Besides,  if  by  vaccination  during  infancy,  medicine  has  devised 
prophylactic  means  to  arrest  the  ravages  of  small-pox,  may  it  not 
yet  devise  some  analogous  means  also  to  arrest  the  ravages  of 
scarlet  fever  and  measles,  of  hooping-cough,  and  typhus  fever,  and 

gradually  and  steadily  dimini^ed,  so  that  now  not  above  thirty  or  thirty-five  In  every  hun- 
dred die  at  that  early  period.  At  the  present  time  there  are  above  600,000  children  bom 
amraally  in  Great  Britain.  According  to  the  above  scale  of  mortality,  above  300,000  of  these 
would  have  perished  formerly  before  they  were  five  years  old,  now  only  about  200,000  die 
during  the  first  five  years  of  life :  thus  showing  a  saving  of  human  life  in  this  item  alone, 
to  the  extent  of  at  least  100,000  human  beings  a  year. 
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perhaps  of  the  whole  class  of  non-recurrent  diseases,  by  artificially 
producing  these  several  diseases  in  a  mild  and  safe  form  by  inocu- 
lation and  imitative  medication  or  otherwise  ?*  And  even  if  we 
fail  to  arrest  them,  we  may  possibly  find  out  for  the  varying  animal 
poisons  producing  these  diseases,  antidotes  as  certain  as  quinine  or 
arsenic  are  antidotes  against  the  poison  of  marsh  fever. 

If,  at  the  present  moment,  any  individual  in  the  profession  could 
happily  point  out  some  certain  prophylactic  means  of  averting,  by 
antecedent  treatment,  the  liability  to  those  two  analogous  or  identiaJ 
diseases — ^puerperal  and  surgical  fever — ^he  would  assuredly  make  a 
greater  and  more  important  discovery  than  could  possibly  be  at- 
tained in  any  other  subject  of  investigation  in  the  whole  range  <rf 
obstetrical  and  surgical  science.  Nor  does  such  a  result  seem  hope- 
lessly unattainable,  particularly  when  we  see  the  occurrence  of  the 
disease  in  question — namely,  surgical  and  puerperal  fever — ^regulated 
by  some  special,  constitutional,  and  other  circumstances  which  we 
may  yet  be  able  to  detect  and  remove.  Surgical  fever,  for  instance, 
sometimes  shows  no  tendency  to  occur,  even  after  the  most  severe 
forms  of  operation ;  whilst,  in  other  individuals,  it  will  occasionally 
spring  up  suddenly  and  fatally  after  the  most  trifling  use  of  the 
knife  or  ligature.  And  if  its  supervention  is  thus  regulated  and 
modified  by  various  special  conditions  of  the  body,  why  may  medical 
science  not  yet  detect,  or  at  all  events  be  able  to  control  and  regu- 
late, these  conditions  so  as  to  produce  artificially  that  state  of  the 
constitution  in  which  it  resists  most  effectually  any  tendency  to  the 
supervention  of  these  fevers. 

Let  us  at  least  not  sit  indolently  down  and  aigue  ourselves  into 
the  belief  that  it  is  impossible  to  attain  such  results.  The  conquest 
of  small-pox  seemed  to  our  forefathers  a  hundred  years  ago  as  im- 
possible as  the  conquest  of  these  maladies  can  look  to  any  one  now; 
and  yet  we  all  know  that  the  subjugation  of  small-pox  was  eflfected 
by  the  genius  of  one  man,  and  the  devotion  of  one  mind  to  its  ac- 
complishment. Some  time  before  Jenner  turned  his  attention  to 
the  subject,  the  learned  and  accomplished  Dr.  Mead — ^the  first 
London  physician  of  his  day— wrote  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
the  very  idea  of  battling  with  and  vanquishing  such  a  formidable 
enemy  to  human  life  and  happiness  as  small-pox.  He  speaks  of 
the  possibility  of  a  "  specific  antidote  being  found  against  the  con- 

I  The  idea  of  thus  possibly  protecting  the  system  against  non-recurrent  diseases,  by  imi- 
tative medicinal  diseases,  is  one,  I  think,  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  I  have  often 
seen  the  internal  use  of  tar  capsules  produce  an  eruption,  kc^  very  exactly  resembling 
scarlatina ;  and  for  the  most  part,  if  not  always,  individuals  whose  constituticms  hnd  never 
been  aflected  by  that  malady.  Are  those  engaged  in  tar  manufactories  liable  to  scaHih 
tina  ?  Which  of  the  various  organic  principles  existing  in  tar  causes  this  scarlatinoid 
eruption. 
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tagions  poison"  of  sinall-pox — ^that  is,  an  antidote  "  by  which  it 
may  be  so  thoroughly  destroyed,  that  though  it  had  been  received 
into  the  body,  it  may  not  produce  the  disease,"  as  an  idea  as  wild 
and  chimerical  as  that  .of  alchemy ;  and  one,  in  his  opinion,  out- 
raging "  the  principles  and  elements  of  things  that  are  so  certain 
and  so  well  established  by  the  permanent  laws  of  nature."*  These 
disheartening  opinions  of  Dr.  Mead  regarding  the  hopelessness 
of  ever  gaining  a  prophylactic  for  small-pox,  were  published  in 
1747.  Before,  however,  fifty  years  had  elapsed,  Jenner  had  both 
discovered,  and  successfully  adapted  to  practice,  the  great  prophy- 
lactic  measure  that  has  rendered  his  name  imperishable  in  the 
annals  of  the  human  race.  And  thus  the  happy  results  of  Jenner's 
labors — ^besides  their  own  intrinsic  and  inestimable  worth— descend 
to  us  stamped  with  a  precious  lesson  from  him,  of  hope  and  perse- 
Terance  under  alleged  impossibilities ;  for  these  results  preach  loudly 
to  the  profession  in  all  time  to  come,  that  we  should  never  permit 
any  apparent  improbabilities  to  prevent  us  from  going  always  on- 
wards in  earnest  search  for  possible  means  of  conquering  and  curing 
diseases  even  of  the  most  formidable  and  fatal  kind. 


EXTERNAL  USE  OF  OIL 

IN  THE  PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT  OF  SCROFULA, 
PHTHISIS,  ETC. 

(From  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Oct  1853,  p.  316.) 

In  Great  Britain  above  70,000  individuals  die  every  year  of  pul- 
monary consumption  and  scrofiila.*  In  other  words,  tubercular  or 
stramous  diseases  destroy  in  our  island  nearly  200  lives  every  day ; 
or  eight  individuals  every  hour.  Of  the  70,000  deaths,  about  60,000 
are  the  result  of  pulmonary  consumption  alone ;  this  fatal  malady 
carrying  off  on  an  average  nearly  170  of  our  population  daily ;  or 
extinguishing  among  us  a  human  life  every  ten  minutes. 

To  arrest  this  frightful  mortality,  and  to  prevent,  retard,  or  cure 
this — the  most  destructive  variety  of  human  disease — medical 
science  has  proposed  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  means.  All  are 
ready  to  lament  how  comparatively  unsuccessful  our  attempts  still 

>  See  his  Medical  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  131  (edit,  of  1763). 

'  Under  the  term  scrofula  I  include  both  the  more  external  forms  of  tubercular  disease 
tod  its  more  marked  internal  forms,  as  Tabes  Mesenterica.  The  calculations  in  the  text 
fi)T  Great  Britain  are  calculated  upon  the  official  returns  to  the  Registrar-General  of  the 
deaths  in  England  and  Wales ;  for  unfortunately  no  Registration  Act  has  yet  been  procured 
for  Scotland. 
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are.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  any  new  practical  suggestion  on  the 
matter,  tending,  in  however  slight  a  degree,  to  abate  the  violence 
and  mortality  of  such  a  fatal  form  of  malady,  will  be  received  by 
my  medical  brethren  with  indulgence  at  least,  whether  the  data 
which  I  have  to  adduce  convince  them  or  not  of  its  probable  im- 
portance and  success  in  this  and  in  some  other  morbid  states. 

A  few  months  ago  (December,  1852),  when  on  a  professional 
visit  to  Galashiels  in  Roxburghshire,  my  friend  Dr.  Macdougall  in- 
cidentally directed  my  attention  to  the  healthy  state  and  robust  ap- 
pearance of  the  operatives  at  the  large  woollen  mann&ctories  in  that 
town.  In  the  course  of  conversation  he  further  informed  me  that 
these  operatives  were  specially  and  strikingly  exempt  from  consump- 
tion and  scrofiilous  diseases ;  and  that  they  themselves  attaibntttl 
the  immunity  which  they  enjoyed  from  these  affections  to  the  free 
external  application  of  oil  to  their  bodies  which  occurred  in  various 
parts  of  the  manufacture  of  woollen  fabrics.  This  latter  observation 
appeared  to  me  particularly  interesting,  for,  as  I  remarked  to  Dr. 
Macdougall  at  the  time,  if  oil  applied  incidentally  to  the  skin  during 
working-hours  in  the  common  course  of  factory  labor  was  capable 
of  preventing  or  arresting  struma  or  phthisis,  the  same  means  ought 
to  be  followed  by  the  same  effects,  with  still  greater  certainty,  if  the 
oil  were  applied  methodically  to  the  same  surface  with  the  regularity 
of  an  artificial  medicinal  agent. 

The  casual  observation  of  Dr.  Macdougall  appeared  to  me  eo 
interesting  in  itself,  and  possibly  so  important  in  the  consequences 
to  which  it  might  lead,  that  it  seemed  a  matter  of  moment  to  a8ce^ 
tain— /r«f,  If  the  same  relative  immunity  from  phthisical  and 
strumous  disease  had  been  observed  among  the  workers  at  otha 
woollen  factories  in  Scotland ;  secondly ^  if  this  immunity  were  at- 
tributable to  the  external  application  of  oil ;  and  thirdly^  if  the 
employment  of  external  inunction,  when  resorted  to  as  a  prophy- 
lactic or  therapeutic  means,  were  capable  of  acting  beneficially  upon 
the  body,  and  could  be  applied  practically  in  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  consumption,  scrofula,  and  other  affections. 

In  the  following  communication  I  propose  to  state  under  several 
separate  heads  a  brief,  and,  I  fear,  very  imperfect  outline  of  the 
results  of  this  investigation. 

I.  Evidence  of  the  comparative  immunity  of  Wool-workerB  from 
Phthisis  and  Scrofula. 

The  evidence  which  I  have  to  adduce  on  this  first  point— as  on 
one  or  two  others — consists  principally  of  extracts  of  letters  fit)m 
different  medical  practitioners  residing  in  the  various  woollen 
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fectoiy  districts  of  Scotland.  The  writers  have  had  the  best  op- 
portunities of  studying  the  state  of  health  of  the  operatives  at  the 
wool-mills,  and  their  concurrent  testimony  as  to  the  feet  of  the 
comparative  exemption  of  wool-workers  from  consumption  and 
strumous  diseases  becomes  only  the  stronger,  when  we  consider 
that  the  observation  has  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  medical 
men  practising  in  such  different  and  distant  districts,  and  in  a  great 
degree  cut  off  from  communication  with  each  other. 

Galashiels  is  one  of  those  districts  of  Scotland  in  which  there  is 
a  considerable  number  of  wool-mills  and  wool-workers.  Regarding 
the  health  of  the  operatives  at  the  mills,  Dr.  Macdougall  writes  me 
as  follows : — 

"  During  twenty  years  in  which  I  have  been  in  practice  here,  I  can 
remember  but  few  cases  of  death  from  amongst  the  wool-workers. 
Their  immunity  from  disease  is  certainly  most  remarkable.  Before 
tiie  present  factory  bill  was  passed,  children  of  seven  years  of  age 
were  sent  to  the  mills  for  ten  hours  a  day,  yet  they  throve  and  got 
healthy  while  so  occupied.  I  have  myself  repeatedly  recommended 
parents  to  send  delicate  children  to  the  mills  as  a  prophylactic,  and 
always  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Consumption,  in  fact,  is 
unknown  here  amongst  that  class.  Dr.  Weir,  who  has  been  in 
practice  here  for  forty-three  years,  begs  me  to  mention,  that  he  can 
My  corroborate  these  statements." 

In  a  letter  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Thomson  of  Hawick  alludes  to  the 
same  point  in  the  following  terms : 

"I  find  here  the  opinion  is  very  general,  or  rather  universal,  that 
the  employment  is  remarkably  healthy,  the  workers  being  rarely, 
or  almost  never,  known  to  suffer  from  consumption  or  other  chest 
affection,  such  as  coughs,  bronchitis,  or  asthma.  They  are  usually 
long-lived,  and  seldom  off  work  on  account  of  ill-health— certainly 
not  on  account  of  any  chest-complaint.  By  certain  parties  long 
connected  with  our  woollen-mills,  I  am  further  informed  that  for- 
merly, when  there  were  no  legal  restrictions  as  to  the  age  at  which 
the  workers  were  placed  in  the  factories,  it  was  very  frequent  for 
sickly,  ill-nourished,  ill-thriving  children  to  be  put  very  early  to  the 
%hter  kinds  of  work  with  the  express  view  of  acquiring  health  and 
a  better  condition  of  body — so  general  was  the  faith  in  the  healthi- 
ness of  the  employment ;  and  in  every  case  very  great  physical  im- 
provement was  the  result  in  the  space  of  a  few  months.  It  has 
been  often  remarked,  that  when  several  members  of  a  family  with 
a  tendency  to  consumption  have  been  put  to  different  employments, 
those  working  in  the  woollen-mills  have  grown  up  robust  and 
healthy,  while  the  others  employed  as  tailors  or  at  other  trades  have 
fidlen  under  consumption  or  other  disease.    Of  this  I  have  certainly 
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met  with  several  instances.  Many  others  are  on  record  and  fbUy 
authenticated." 

At  Alloa,  and  in  the  district  around  it,  are  congregated  a  great 
number  of  woollen-mills.  In  regard  to  the  health  of  the  workers  at 
these  manufactories,  Dr.  Brotherston  of  Alloa  writes  me  as  follows: 

"  The  popular  notion  in  this  neighborhood  is,  that  the  work  car- 
ried on  in  these  factories  is  conducive  to  health,  and  especiidly  in 
those  who  are  affected  with  scrofula.  Frequently,  indeed,  when  the 
villagers  find  their  children  becoming  pale  and  falling  off  in  flesh 
and  appetite,  they  try  to  get  them  employed  in  these  fiactories,  with 
the  view  of  restoring  their  health.  I  have  occasion  to  be  much 
among  the  people  of  the  locality,  and  I  know  scrofula  in  all  its  dif- 
ferent forms,  and  at  all  periods  of  life,  to  be  very  common  here. 
But  the  young  employed  at  the  works  are  robust  and  healthy,  and 
remarkably  free  from  it.  I  enclose  you  an  extract  from  the  London 
Medical  Gazette  for  1842,  by  Mr.  Thomson  of  Tillicoultry,  upK>n  whom 
I  called  to-day.  He  is  a  most  intelligent  person,  and  being  the 
locil  surgeon  under  the  Factory  Act,  his  opinion  may,  I  think,  be 
of  importance.  You  will  find  his  views  in  the  extract  which  I  en- 
close, and  which  I  cut  out  of  a  scrap-book." 

To  the  medical  gentleman  named  in  Dr.  Brotherston's  letter,  Dr. 
Thomson  of  Tillicoultry,  I  am  much  indebted,  as  will  appear  in  the 
sequel,  for  his  kind  and  able  aid  in  different  points  of  the  present 
inquiry.  In  the  interesting  communication  of  his,  transmitted  to 
me  by  Dr.  Brotherston,  and  originally  published  in  the  Medical 
Gazette  for  1840,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Influence  of  Woollen 
Manufactures  on  Health,"  Dr.  Thomson  makes  the  follovmig  re- 
marks relative  to  the  salutary  nature  of  the  woollen  manufieuitories 
upon  the  health  of  those  employed  in  them : 

"During  a  residence  of  several  years  in  a  district  where  the  popu- 
lation is  much  employed  in  woollen  manufactories,  no  fact  connected 
with  our  medical  topography  has  impressed  me  more  than  the 
thriving  appearance,  and  great  exemption  from  disease,  peculiar  to 
the  children  in  these  mills.  So  remarkable  is  this  fact,  that  it  has 
become  proverbial ;  and  puny  and  weakly  children,  in  a  few  weeks 
after  entering  these  factories,  exhibit  the  most  marked  improvement 
in  physical  appearance." 

In  a  letter  to  me  regarding'the  health  of  the  people  employed  in 
wool- working,  Dr.  Paterson  of  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  remarks : 

"  There  is  but  one  wool  factory  here,  to  which  I  have  been  eajt- 
geon  for  some  years.  While  attending  to  my  duties  as  such,  my 
attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  employment 
in  such  works.  I  used  to  notice  children  very  delicate  on  entering 
the  mills,  become  stout  and  healthy  after  a  short  time.    It  is  not 
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exactly  a  popular  notion,  that  the  wool-works  are  conducive  to 
health,  but  it  is  very  well  known  to  the  workers  themselves,  so  much 
80,  that  it  is  quite  proverbial  amongst  them.  The  fact  is  naturally 
becoming  more  generally  known  and  believed,  as  is  manifested  by 
parents  sending  their  children  who  may  be  delicate,  to  work  in  such 
fiEU^ries.  It  certainly  does  accord  with  my  own  experience,  that 
struma,  in  all  its  varieties,  is  rare  in  such  works ;  and  also  that  a 
curative  effect  is  induced  in  those  laboring  under  it,  who  may  be 
sent  to  these  works.  So  convinced  am  I  of  this,  that  I  have  often 
said  to  the  parents  of  delicate  children,  that  I  wished  I  could  send 
ihem  to  work  at  the  wool-mills.  I  am  not  aware  whether  any  of 
my  medical  brethren  in  the  district  hold  similar  views  with  myself 
on  this  subject.** 

Dr.  Wilson  of  Inverness  writes  me  in  reference  to  the  woollen 
manufactories  in  that  district,  that — 

"It  is  a  popular  notion  that  the  workers  employed  are  peculiarly 
exempt  from  phthisis  and  scrofula.  Th^  proprietor  and  manager 
of  the  mills  inform  me,  that  they  have  invariably  observed  delicate- 
looking  and  weakly  children  improve  after  admission  to  the  works. 
The  manager  here  has  been  employed  as  a  woollen  manufacturer 
for  thirty  years,  and  cannot  recollect  a  single  case  of  death  fi-om 
consumption  among  the  workers.  He  has  superintended  works  at 
Galashiels,  Innerleithen,  &c.,  and  in  all  of  these  places  the  same 
opinion  prevails  as  to  the  exemption  of  the  persons  employed  from 
consumption.'* 

Dr.  Lyon  of  Peterculter,  who  has  the  medical  charge  of  the  Gar- 
logie  Mills,  near  Skene,  in  Aberdeenshire,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Dyce, 
with  which  I  have  been  favored,  remarks : 

"  For  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  had  ample  opportunity  of  know- 
ing the  amount  of  sickness  about  the  establishment,  and  have  never 
seen  a  single  case  of  phthisis.  The  average  number  of  young 
females  is  about  sixty-five,  all  of  them  above  thirteen  years." 

The  preceding  extracts  chiefly  refer  to  the  health  of  the  working 
people  engaged  at  woollen  factories  situated  in  our  villages,  or 
larger  towns,  as  Hawick,  Alloa,  &c.  Dr.  Joseph  Bell,  one  of  the 
Medical  Inspectors  of  the  factories  of  Glasgow,  has  favored  me 
with  the  results  of  his  observations  upon  the  health  of  the  workers 
at  the  two  woollen  factories  which  exist  in  his  district ;  and  his 
remarks  are  important,  as  showing  that  this  form  of  labor  seems 
attended  with  the  same  sanitary  results  in  cities  as  in  the  country. 

"There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,*'  observes  Dr.  Bell,  "that  the 
workers  in  our  woollen  factories  are  more  robust,  florid,  and  healthy- 
looking  than  those  employed  in  our  cotton  fectories.  I  have  seen 
several  workers  enter  the  wool  fectories,  pale  and  emaciated,  having 
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been  previously  employed  in  cotton  mills,  become,  in  the  conrse  of 
a  few  months,  fat,  ruddy,  and  in  every  respect  contrasting  strongly 
with  their  feeble,  sickly  appearance  when  I  first  examined  them« 
One  woman,  who  labors  tinder  chronic  bronchitis,  informs  me  that 
she  is  obliged  to  work  in  the  woollen  fiwtory  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months,  as  otherwise  her  cough  and  dyspnoea  become  in- 
tolerable. I  have  examined  two  other  females  who  exhibited  symp- 
toms of  incipient  phthisis,  but  after  working  a  few  weeks  in  the 
wool-mills,  these  symptoms  disappeared,  and  their  general  health 
became  excellent.  So  much  for  my  own  observations.  TVlth  re- 
gard to  the  statements  of  the  managers  of  the  wool-mills,  they  affirm 
that  they  have  never  known  any  employed  in  those  works  die  from 
consumption,  and  that  those  who  have  the  usual  marks  of  scrofula 
— swelled  glands  in  the  neck — when  they  come  to  the  mill,  veiy 

soon  get  cured My  own  impression  is,  that  the  workers  in 

these  wool-mills  are  less  likely  to  become  attacked  with  scrofula  in 
any  of  its  forms,  than  the,  workers  in  our  cotton  factories.  At  all 
events,  there  does  not  exist  a  doubt  but  that  they  have  a  much  more 
healthy  and  vigorous  appearance." 

My  friend  Dr.  Dyce,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  in  Aberdeen,  remarks 
as  the  result  of  his  inquiries  for  me  on  the  present  subject  in  Aber- 
deen and  its  neighborhood : 

"  "With  reference  to  the  extreme  rarity  of  consumption  among  the 
wool-mill  girls — ^this  is  a  fact  which  all  here  have  long  been  fiwniliar 
with,  so  much  so,  that  seldom  or  ever  is  a  consumptive  tendency 
met  with  amongst  the  wool-mill  girls.  Any  one  accustomed  to  see 
the  women  of  the  cotton  and  wool  mills,  can  generally  tell  from 
their  appearance  to  what  mill  they  belong.  The  cotton-mill  giris 
are  generally,  though  healthy-looking,  pale  and  bleached,  or,  as  my 
friend  Dr.  Cadenhead,  who,  as  Factory  Inspector,  has  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  observing,  says — ^they  look  tropical,  as  if  they  had  been 
in  a  warm  climate ;  whereas  the  other,  the  wool-girls,  are  rosy  and 
frit  I  am  indebted  to .  him  also,  for  another  very  striking  fact  in 
corroboration  of  this,  viz.,  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit  for  years 
past,  when  in  his  visits  he  has  noticed  any  young  girls  whose  looks 
indicated  delicacy,  to  recommend  them  to  change  the  mill ;  and 
that  he  has  often  been  surprised  to  notice  the  remarkable  change 
that  a  few  weeks*  work  in  the  wool-mill  has  produced — ^from  the 
pale,  pasty  look,  they  have  become  healthy  and  plump.  That  this 
is  no  new  observation,  I  may  mention  that  so  long  ago  as  when  the 
late  Sir  David  Barry  was  here  on  a  government  inspection  relative 
to  the  Factory  Bill,  he  remarked  this  difierence  in  the  looks  of  the 
women,  and  he  seemed  to  think  highly  of  the  plan  of  changing  the 
mill  in  cases  of  delicacy." 
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I  have  most  kindly  received  from  various  other  medical  gentle- 
men in  other  localities,  afi  Kilmarnock,  Selkirk,  Innerleithen,  &c.  &c., 
evidence  analogous  to  that  cited  above  in  relation  to  the  superior 
sanitary  state  of  the  woollen  workers  in  their  respective  towns  and 
districts,  and  the  comparative  freedom  of  these  workers  from 
scrofula  and  phthisis.  But  it  seems  quite  unnecessaiy  to  lengthen 
out  this  communication  by  merely  extending  and  accumulating 
testimony  of  the  same  description  and  eflfect  as  that  contained  in 
tiie  preceding  extracts.  Various  mill-owners  also  have  favored  me 
with  letters  and  reports  expressing,  in  equally  strong  terms,  the 
healthy  character  of  woollen-factory  labor,  and  particularly  the  ap- 
parent freedom  of  their  operatives  from  attacks  of  consumption  and 
scroftila.  In  several  of  these  communications  individual  cases  are 
detailed,  in  which  weak  and  scroftilous  children  were  successfully 
sent  by  their  friends  into  the  wool  factories  to  work  there  for  a  time, 
with  the  professed  view  of  getting  their  health  benefited  and  re- 
stored by  this  kind  of  exposure  and  employment. 

But  while  the  labor  in  woollen  factories  is,  as  a  general  rule,  at- 
tended with  the  best  sanitary  results,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  (as 
we  shall  see  under  the  next  head)  all  departments  of  the  work  are 
not  equally  salutary.  And  even  in  the  most  healthy  departments 
of  the  work  the  exemption  is  comparative  only,  and  not  absolute; 
for  cases  of  tubercular  consumption  occasionally  occur  even  among 
the  most  favored  class  of  the  operatives,  especially  in  those  in  whom 
the  hereditary  predisposition  to  phthisis  is  very  marked.  Thus,  in 
some  notes  before  me  regarding  the  health  of  the  operatives  in  Mr. 
Thomson's  Mills,  at  Alloa,  it  is  stated  that,  since  the  opening  of 
the  factory  about  four  or  five  years  ago,  among  the  operatives  em- 
ployed— 

"  Only  one  death  has  occurred,  and  that  from  consumption,  in 
the  case  of  a  boy  in  whose  family  the  disease  was  hereditary.  A 
brother  of  this  boy,"  it  is  added, "  entered  the  mill  in  a  very  delicate 
8tate  of  health,  and  was  so  frequently  absent  from  illness,  and  so 
weak,  that  he  could  scarcely  go  through  the  light  work  given  to 
kim.  He  had  great  cough,  nightly  perspirations,  deficient  appetite, 
Ac.  After  some  time,  however,  he  began  to  improve,  and  gradually 
became  sufficiently  strong  and  robust  to  undertake  heavier  work  in 
^  a^oining  mill.  He  has  been  four  years  in  the  mills,  and  is  now 
quite  healthy,  and  never  absent  a  day  from  work.  Three  of  his 
brothers  have  died  of  consumption." 

One  of  my  correspondents.  Dr.  Anderson  of  Jedburgh,  writes 
that  he  has  seen  two  cases  of  phthisis,  and  one  of  tubercular  disease 
of  the  peritoneum,  among  the  workers  at  the  wooUen-mills  in  that 
town.    In  the  last  instance,  however,  that  of  tubercular  peritonitis. 
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the  patient,  a  young  woman,  had  left  off  working  at  the  woollen 
factory  "  for  eighteen  months  before ;"  and  consequently  it  is  not  a 
case  of  any  importance,  either  for  or  against  the  woollen  fectoiy 
labor.  The  two  cases  of  phthisis  were  in  men,  but  Dr.  Anderson 
does  not  mention  in  what  department  of  the  work  they  were  em- 
ployed ;  and,  as  already  hinted,  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel  that  some 
departments  are  much  less  salutary  than  others.  Dr.  Anderson, 
however,  strongly  expresses  the  same  opinion  as  my  other  corre- 
spondents, regarding  the  very  healthy  character  of  those  employed 
in  the  woollen  works  in  his  district,  and  considers  them  "  relatively 
free  in  a  remarkable  degree  from  scrofulous  or  tubercular  diseases." 
In  the  Jedburgh  dispensary  books  the  trades  of  6342  of  the  appli- 
cants or  patients  are  entered.  Out  of  this  large  number,  Dr. 
Anderson  finds  that  only  63  were  workers  in  the  woollen  Victories, 
though  "nearly  all  of  the  woollen  operatives  are,"  he  observes,  "of 
the  class  that  apply  to  the  dispensary  for  medical  aid." 

The  slight  liability  of  the  operatives  at  the  woollen  factories  to 
attacks  of  disease  might  be  ascertained  with  greater  arithmetical 
precision,  if  the  workers  at  the  different  mills  were  all  obliged  to 
form  themselves  into  Friendly  Societies  for  the  relief  of  those  of 
their  number  that  were  temporarily  incapacitated  from  work  by 
sickness.  I  have  only,  however,  heard  of  one  such  Friendly 
Society  at  those  mills,  viz.,  one  including  all  the  individuals  em- 
ployed at  the  wool-spinning  mills  of  Mr.  Paton  at  Alloa ;  and  I 
have  been  favored  with  the  returns  of  this  society  during  the  last 
six  years.  These  returns  are  sufficiently  remarkable  in  relation  to 
the  present  inquiry.  The  average  numbers  of  members  forming 
the  society  during  the  six  years  of  its  existence  has  been  about  110. 
But  during  the  whole  six  years,  only  36  members  have  been  so  laid 
aside  by  attacks  of  disease  as  to  require  temporary  aid  from  the 
sick  fund.  This  gives  an  average  of  less  than  6  per  cent,  of  attacks 
of  sickness  annually ;  and  even  this  small  number  would  have  been 
still  smaller,  had  not  an  epidemic  dysentery  prevailed  in  1849, 
counting  among  its  number  as  many  as  9  out  of  the  total  number 
of  36  invalids.  But  in  such  a  Friendly  Society,  6  per  cent,  is  an 
excessively  small  annual  proportion  of  invalids  requiring  sick  aid. 
In  the  Deanston  cotton  works,  a  few  miles  from  Alloa,  there  are  20 
per  cent,  of  attacks  of  disease  annually  among  the  members  re- 
quiring aid  from  the  sick  fund ;  in  the  Lancashire  cotton  fectories, 
there  are  27  per  cent,  of  such  cases  of  sickness  among  the  males, 
and  41  per  cent,  among  the  females ;  and  in  the  Glasgow  cotton 
factories,  the  proportion  of  sick  upon  the  Friendly  Societies  also 
averages  about  40  per  cent,  annually.*    On  a  low  average,  out  of 

1  For  these,  and  other  still  higher  returns,  see  an  article  hj  Mr.  Farr,  in  McCalk»h'i 
Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire,  toL  ii.  p.  555. 
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eveiy  100  members  in  Friendly  Societies  in  general,  about  25  re- 
quire aid  annually  for  attacks  of  sickness  of  some  duration  and 
severity.  In  the  Friendly  Society  formed  by  the  wool-workers  at 
Mr.  Paton's  mill,  less  than  six  have  required  such  aid  yearly.  Kor 
were  the  attacks  of  sickness  in  the  86  invalids  severe  in  character. 
One  of  the  invalided  was  on  the  sick  fund  for  a  month.  The  ave- 
rage duration  of  sickness  m  the  other  85  did  not  exceed  a  week. 
The  usual  duration  of  sickness  in  such  societies  averages,  in  Mr. 
Farr's  returns,  from  two  to  three  weeks,  and  in  some  returns 
reaches  a  longer  period. 

On  the  question  of  the  relative  sanitary  effect  of  wool  factories 
upon  the  health  of  those  employed  in  them,  I  have  made  several 
attempts,  but  without  much  success,  to  acquire  evidence  also  of 
another  character,  viz.,  the  amount  of  mortality  among  them  from 
disease.    To  obtain  this,  however,  it  would  be  requisite  to  have 
statistical  returns  showing  the  absolute  number  of  wool-workers  in 
particular  towns  or  districts,  and  the  annual  proportion  of  deaths 
among  these  wool-workers,  and  the  mortality  existing  in  the  popu- 
lation in  these  same  towns  or  districts  among  the  inhabitants  not 
engaged  in  the  woollen  factories.     The  total  want,  however,  in 
Scotland  of  any  authorized  registration  of  deaths,  has  proved,  in 
almost  all  cases,  a  complete  barrier  to  such  investigations.    In  fact 
the  only  trustworthy  evidence  of  the  kind  which  I  have  obtained 
has  been  drawn  up  for  me  by  the  kindness  and  zeal  of  Dr.  Thomson 
of  Tillicoultry.    This  gentleman  has  himself  carefully  superintended 
the  parish  register  of  deaths  at  Tillicoultry  for  the  last  ten  years, 
and  has  laudably  devoted  great  attention  to  the  sanitary  and  other 
statistics  of  his  locality.     The  average  population  of  Tillicoultry 
during  the  past  ten  years  has  been  very  nearly  4000 ;  the  numbers 
being  8211  in  the  census  of  1841,  and  4682  in  the  census  of  1851. 
Of  this  population  about  1500  have,  on  the  average,  been  employed 
at  the  wool-mills;  the  exact  number  of  wool  operatives  in  the 
census  of  1851  was  1790.    Now  the  total  deaths  in  Tillicoultry 
daring  the  last  ten  years,  from  10th  June,  1848,  to  10th  June,  1853, 
amount  to  961,  giving  an  annual  mortality  among  the  general 
population  of  about  1  in  41.    Out  of  the  961  deaths,  only  82  oc- 
curred  among  the  wool-workers;  or,  in  other  words,  the  annual 
mortality  among  those  engaged  at  the  wool-mills  did  not  exceed  1 
in  180,  whilst  tJbe  annual  mortality  among  the  general  population 
was  as  high  as  1  in  41. 

Dr.  Thomson  has  also  sent  me  similar  statistics,  kept  during  the 

last  five  years,  relative  to  the  neighboring  parish  of  Alva.    In  this 

P^h,  out  of  a  population  of  8000,  about  1200  are  engaged  in  the 

woollen  frK^ries.    During  the  last  five  years,  820  individuals  have 

▼oi-  iL  29 
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died  in  Alva,  giving  an  annual  mortality  of  1  in  46.  Oat  of  the 
820  deaths  during  the  above  period,  14  only  have  occurred  among 
the  wool  operatives ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  annual  mortality  among 
the  wool  operatives  has  not  exceeded  1  in  400,  while  the  annual 
mortality  among  the  general  population  of  the  place  has  amounted 
to  1  in  46. 

Perhaps  when  the  present  subject  is  investigated  by  the  aid  of 
more  accurate  and  more  extensive  data  than  I  have  been  able  to 
procure,  it  may  turn  out  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  labor  in  the 
woollen  fectories  will  be  found  to  be  traceable,  not  bo  much  to  the 
direct  prevention  of  phthisis  and  scrofula,  as  to  the  generally  im- 
proved health  of  the  operatives,  by  which  these  and  varioua  other 
diseases  destructive  to  life  are  in  a  remarkable  degree  averted.  In 
the  meantime,  taking  it  for  granted,  as  all  the  preceding  evidence 
shows,  that  the  work  in  woollen  factories  preserves  those  employed 
in  them  in  a  remarkable  degree  from  attacks  of  scrofula  and  con- 
sumption, let  us  proceed  to  inquire  what  are  the  special  conditions 
or  circumstances  connected  with  woollen  factories,  to  which  we  may 
ascribe  this  beneficial  result. 

n.  On  the  Cav^e  of  the  Comparative  Exemption  of  Wool-Darken 
from  Phthim  and  Scrofulaj  etc. 

The  salutary  effects  of  the  woollen  feictorieB  upon  the  health  of 
those  engaged  in  them,  might  a  priori  be  supposed  to  depend,  and 
indeed  has  been  attempted  to  be  explained,  on  different  principles, 
as,  1.  Their  hygienic  state  has  been  averred  to  be  possibly  the  sim- 
ple result  of  the  healthy  and  &vorable  age  of  the  operatives  em- 
ployed; 2.  Their  exemption  from  tubercular  and  other  diseases  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  sanitary  nature  of  the  fiEtctory  labor  itself  Let 
us  first  examine  these  two  supposed  explanations  before  procee<Ung 
to  show  the  truth  of  a  remaining  third  proposition,  viz.,  that  the 
relative  immunity  of  wool- workers  from  disease  is  the  effect  of  saln- 
tary  specialities  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  wool,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  abundant  use  of  oil  in  the  wool^nills. 

1.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  different  medical  friends,  that 
the  comparative  exemption  of  wool-workers  from  scrofrila  and 
phthisis  was  perhaps  owing  to  the  age9  of  the  operatives,  and  espe- 
cially the  large  proportion  of  young  among  them — ^rather  than  to 
anything  directly  hygienic  in  the  employment  itself.  The  idea 
forms  a  just  and  fair  objection,  and  one  certainly  demanding  in- 
quiry. But  the  following  circumstances  will  prove  that  in  itself 
this  suggestion  affords  no  explanation  of  the  relative  freedom  of  the 
wool-workers  from  consumption  and  struma,  but  the  reverse. 
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The  Factory  Act  strictly  prohibits  any  person  from  being  em- 
ployed at  woollen  mills,  or  other  forms  of  factory  labor,  under  the 
age  of  thirteen.  In  order  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  ages  of  tho  opera- 
tives at  the  woollen  factories,  Dr.  Thomson  and  Mr.  Paton  have 
noted  for  me  the  time  of  life  of  all  the  workers  employed  at  four  of 
tiie  largest  mills  in  Tillicoultry  and  Alloa.  The  absolute  number 
of  individuals  employed  in  these  four  mills  amounts  to  exactly  1100 ; 
and  the  following  table  shows  the  relative  ages  of  these  1100  per- 
sons in  quinquennial  periods  up  to  thirty  years,  and  in  decennial 
periods  after  that  time— 

Age$  of  1100  Operatives  engaged  in  Four  Woollen  MiUe  at  THUeotUtry  and  Alloa, 


Under  16  years  of  age, 

163 

30  and  under  40  years, 

185 

16  and  under  20  years, . 

282 

40  and  under  50,  . 

101 

20  and  under  25,  . 

185 

50  and  upwards,  . 

54 

25  and  under  30,  . 

130 

Now  if  we  compare  this  table  of  the  ages  of  the  woollen  opera- 
tives with  the  ages  of  persons  dying  of  scrofula,  and  phthisis,  it  will 
appear  that  in  itself  the  time  of  life  of  the  operatives  is  such  as 
strongly  tends  to  predispose  them  to  fatal  attacks  of  tubercular  dis- 
ease, rather  than  to  protect  them  from  its  ravages.  In  the  latest, 
and  perhaps  most  valuable,  work  on  Tuberculosis  which  has  yet 
been  published,  that  of  Mr.  Ancell,  the  author  gives,  in  quinquen- 
nial periods,  a  table  showing  the  relative  ages  of  those  who  die  af 
tubercular  disease  out  of  every  1000  individuals  who  perish  under 
it*  Excluding,  as  not  connected  witii  our  present  comparison,  the 
first  two  quinquennial  periods  of  life  (from  1  to  10  years),  it  appears 
that  during  the  remainder  of  life  the  greatest  number  die  of  tuber- 
cular disease  from  10  to  15 ;  the  next  greatest  number  from  15  to  20 ; 
the  next  from  20  to  25,  &c.,  in  the  following  proportions.  Out  of 
every  1000  deaths  from  tuberculosis,  179  occur  among  persons  ft^m 
10  to  15  years  of  age ;  123  among  persons  from  15  to  20  years  of 
age;  97  from  20  to  25  years  of  age;  84  from  25  to  80  years  of  age; 
and  80  on  in  an  uninterrupted  and  rapid  decrement  from  26  years 
onwards.  When  we  thus  compare  the  ascertained  frequency  of 
deaths  fi*om  tubercular  disease  at  different  ages,  with  the  actual 
ages  of  persons  employed  at  the  woollen  factories,  it  follows  that 
the  general  time  of  life  of  the  operatives  is  such  as  gives  a  decided 
tendency  to  tubercular  disease,  instead  of  accounting,  as  has  been 
suggested,  for  their  comparative  immunity  frt>m  phthisis  and 
acroftila. 

2.  The  influence  and  peculiarities  oi factory  labor  upon  the  opera- 
tives have  been  dso  suggested  by  some  as  the  probable  explanation 
of  the  exemption  of  wool-workers  from  tubercular  and  other  dis- 

>  Loo.  oit  p.  406. 
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ease.  The  effects  of  fiictory-labor  upon  the  health  of  those  em- 
ployed in  it  have,  as  is  well  known,  been  much  inqtured  into  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  in  respect  to  these  effects  very  opposite 
opinions  have  been  upheld.  It  has  been  maintained  by  various 
authorities,  that  mill-working  had  a  good  effect  upon  the  health  of 
those  employed,  in  consequence  of  the  regularity  of  the  hours,  the 
constant,  yet  never  violent,  muscular  exertion  necessary  for  it,  the 
generally  superior  pay,  and  consequent  good  food  and  maintenance 
of  those  engaged  in  it,  &c.  Without,  however,  entering  into  these 
questions,  let  me  merely  remark,  that  though  the  evidence  adduced 
before  the  Government  Commissioners  and  elsewhere,  regarding 
the  health  of  the  operatives  at  the  cotton  &ctoneB  of  England  uid 
Scotland,  did  not  perhaps  prove  that  the  workers  at  these  mills  were 
particularly  and  specially  liable  to  tubercular  disease,  as  was  at  one 
time  supposed ;  yet  it  will  generally,  I  believe,  be  admitted  that  the 
same  evidence  has  as  indubitably  shown,  that  the  nature  of  the 
factory  or  laill-working  occupation  does  not  in  any  degree  exempt 
those  engaged  in  it  from  consumption  and  scrofula.  In  other  words, 
the  multiplied  testimony  adduced  regarding  the  health  of  the 
workers  at  the  numerous  cotton  factories  of  this  country,  shows  that 
the  mere  nature  of  the  work  at  the  mill  produces  no  immunity  in 
those  employed  from  consumptive  and  tubercular  affections;  and 
consequently  it  follows,  that  if,  in  any  variety  of  mill-working,  surfi 
an  exemption  was  found,  this  exemption  could  not  be  ascribed  to 
the  mere  character  of  the  fiactory-labor  or  mill-work  itself  And 
when  we  find  that,  while  the  cotton  miltwork^n  are  not  free  from 
consumption  and  struma,  the  wool  mill-workers  are  comparatively 
exempt,  we  must  evidently  search  for  the  cause  of  this  difference 
and  exemption  in  some  peculiarities  connected  with  the  wool-woik- 
ing  itself. 

8.  The  great  difference  and  peculiarity  in  woollen  mills,  as  com- 
pared with  cotton  mills,  consists  in  the  &ct,  that  while  the  hours, 
the  occupation,  &c.,  are  much  the  same  in  each,  in  the  woollen 
mills  a  very  large  quantity  of  oS  is  used,  and  the  bodies  of , the 
workers  are  brought  in  various  ways  fi-eely  in  contact  with  it.  It  is, 
I  believe,  in  this  one  item  that  the  great  difference  between  cotton- 
working  and  wool-working  consists ;  and  it  is  to  this  material,  the 
oil,  as  freely  used  in  some  of  the  processes  of  the  wool  fitctories, 
that  the  operatives  themselves  universally,  and,  as  I  believe,  pro- 
perly, attribute  the  salutary  nature  of  their  occupation. 

In  corroboration  of  the  truth  of  this  popular  belief  that  the  good 
efiects  of  the  woollen  fiEtctory  labors  are  ascribable  to  the  oil  em* 
ployed,  I  hare  to  state  two  points,  viz.,  that — 

Firtty  Similar  exemption  from  scrofula  and  consumption  is  ob* 
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served  in  other  classes  of  workmen  whose  employment  hrings  them 
in  the  same  way  fireely  into  contact  with  &ts  or  oils,  as  tallow- 
chandlers,  oilmen,  kc.y^  and — 

Secondly y  In  the  wool  fsictories  the  degree  of  exemption  among 
the  operatives  themselves  is  by  no  means  equal  in  all  the  processes 
of  the  manufitctare,  but  is  regulated  by  the  more  or  less  "oily" 
natmre  of  the  departments  of  work  in  which  they  are  engaged  in 
die  mills ;  so  that  they  in  general  markedly  improve  in  appearance 
tad  healtii  when  set  to  work  at  the  more  oily  processes ;  and  often 
as  markedly  decline  after  leaving  them. 

In  order  to  understand  this  second  proposition,  it  is  necessary  to 
lemark  that  in  converting  wool  into  different  fitbrics,  the  material 
requires  to  pass  through  a  great  variety  of  processes.  Authors, 
such  as  the  writer  of  the  essay  on  "Woollen  Manu&ctures"  in  the 
Enqyclopsedia  Britannica,  enumerate  above  twenty  different  pro- 
cesses or  stages  in  the  manufacture.  It  is  only  in  some  of  these 
processes  that  oil  is  used,  or  that  the  workers  at  least  come  much  in 
eontact  with  oil.  The  wool  first  undergoes  the  processes  of  sorting, 
cleansing,  picking,  and  sometimes  of  dyeing  before  it  is  mixed  wi^ 
oil  at  all ;  so  that  ^e  operatives  engaged  in  these  earlier  departments 
of  the  manufacture  are  not  in  any  way  directly  exposed  to  any 
hygienic  influences  that  may  be.  derivable  from  the  use  of  oil. 
Before,  however,  the  manufacture  can  proceed  further,  the  wool 
requires  to  be  freely  and  intimately  saturated  with  oil  in  order  to 
allow  it  to  pass  through  the  further  technical  processes  of  willying, 
scribbling,  carding,  slubbing,  spinning,  &;c.  Afterwards  the  wool 
is  by  a  different  set  of  operatives  woven  into  the  required  fabrics, 
and  subsequently  the  woollen  cloths  pass  through  tiie  remaining 
processes  of  scouring,  fulling,  teazing,  pressing,  kc.  The  weavers 
and  those  operatives  engaged  in  these  latter  departments,  come  in 
contact  with  the  wool  after  it  is  again  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
deprived  of  its  imbibed  oil.  Thus  it  is  only  a  proportion  of  workers 
in  wool-ndlls  that  are  fully  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  oil  employed. 
The  actual  proportion  of  individuals  engaged  in  these  more  oily 

^  Dr.  Beddoes  belieyed  also  that  tnMlesmen,  soch  as  butchers,  who  had  to  work  among 
MMioZ  matters,  whether  of  an  oily  nature  or  not,  would  be  found  free  from  consumption. 
Later  observations  have  not  confirmed  this  view.  As  a  general  law,  it  is  now  well  esta- 
blished that  those  following  out-door  occupations,  such  as  those  of  the  butcher,  in  a  great 
measure  are  much  more  free  from  consumption  than  those  fbllowing  trades  conducted 
^vithm  doors.  But  still  later  observations  appear  to  show  that  the  butcher  by  no  means 
f^pyt  in  any  remarkable  d^ree  the  immunity  from  consumption  claimed  for  him  by  Dr. 
^does.  Among  4358  patients  laboring  under  phthisis  treated  as  in  and  out  patients  at 
^^  Btompton  Consumption  Hospital,  from  1842  to  1848,  15  were  butchers,  or  about  1  in 
^▼ery  240  of  the  patients  who  applied,  belonging  to  this  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  out  of 
2179  ont-patients  (ezoloding  oases  of  phthisis)  relieved  at  a  general  hospital,  4  were 
^bers,  or  1  in  abont  every  500  belonged  to  this  trade. — See  Jncell  on  TuberctdoM^  Tahke^ 
pp.  497-98. 
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departments  of  the  labor,  varies  also  in  different  mills,  according  as 
the  mills  embrace  all  the  departments  of  manufacture ;  that  is,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  both  spinning  and  weaving,  &c.,  mills,  or 
spinning  mills  only.  Dr.  Thomson  calculates  tiiat  out  of  983 
workers  employed  in  three  of  the  largest  complete  mills  in  Tilli- 
coultry, 256  were  engaged  in  "  oily,"  and  727  in  "  not  oily"  depart- 
ments of  the  work.  In  the  large  Wilton  Mill  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Dickson  and  Laing,  113  hands  are  reported  to  me  as  employed  in 
the  oily  departments,  and  650  in  the  non-oily  process.  I  have 
similar  returns  from  some  other  mills  at  Galashiels,  Ac,  so  that  we 
may  perhaps  consider  that  only  about  one-third  of  Ihe  operatives  in 
our  large  woollen  factories,  where  weaving  and  every  other  depart- 
ment is  carried  on,  are  truly  influenced  and  protected  by  the  oil 
employed.  In  some  factories,  however,  the  wool  is  only,  as  I  have 
stated,  carried  on  as  far  as  the  process  of  spinning ;  and  in  these 
nearly  the  whole  mill-workers  ate  consequently  engaged  in  *'  oily" 
occupations. 

That  the  divisions  of  the  wool-workers  engaged  in  the  more  oily 
departments  of  the  manufacture  are  in  a  marked  and  speciid 
manner  exempt  from  disease,  is  a  point  to  which  several  of  my 
correspondents  have  particularly  alluded.  Thus,  after  referring  to 
the  relative  health  of  the  weavers,  stocking-makers,  scourers,  and 
others  connected  with  the  woollen-trade  of  Hawick,  Dr.  Thomson 
observes : 

"  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  only  the  mill-workers  proper, 
so  to  speak,  are  supposed  to  enjoy  from  their  trade  any  special  im- 
munity from  disease ;  and  these  all  work  among  oil  in  feeding  the 
machinery,  slubbing,  ic.  The  other  persons  composing  the  work- 
ing force  of  a  wooUen-fectory,  such  as  weavers,  warehouse  people, 
and  the  like,  though  certainly  a  sufficiently  healthy  class,  are  not 
considered  more  so  than  the  average  of  workmen  employed  in  other 
active  engagements,  unless  the  fact  be  taken  into  account  that  most 
of  these  persons  may  previously  at  one  time  or  another  have  come 
under  the  '  oily'  influence  as  mill- workers." 

On  the  same  subject  Dr.  Thomson  of  Tillicoultry,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  me,  observes : — 

*'  My  opinion  is  most  decided,  that  those  woollen-workers  most 
engaged  in  the  oily  parts  of  labor  exhibit  the  most  marked  health 
and  exemption  from  disease.  These  persons  are  called  feeders  and 
piecersy  and  of  these  two  classes  the  feederSy  who  are  most  oily,  ex- 
perience the  greatest  benefit.  I  consider  also  spinnersy  as  more  con- 
cerned in  the  oil,  to  have  the  advantage  over  weavers,  whose  mate- 
rials are  freed  from  oil The  fine  appearance,"  he  adds, 

"  of  the  young  workers,  their  rapid  improvement  when  set  to  work 
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in  oil,  their  declension  when  they  leave  it,  the  rareness  of  phthisis 
and  scrofula  in  them,  the  notable  relief  which  several  patients  under 
mesenteric  disease  experience  at  the  mills,  their  improved  aspect, 
and  the  abeyance  of  the  disease,  leave  no  doubt  on  my  mind  that 
ihe  oil  is  the  salutary  agent 

In  order  to  establish  the  preceding  points  with  still  greater  cer- 
tainty, Dr.  Thomson  has  latterly  weighed  some  of  the  young 
workers  when  first  beginning  the  more  oily  employments,  and  he 
has  sent  me  the  following  note  of  one  of  his  first  observations : — 

"Jean  P.,  set  16  J,  a  feeder  in  the  mill  of  Messrs.  Harrower  and 
Co.,  Alva.  Four  months  ago  she  was  carefiilly  weighed,  and  was 
only  7  stones  weight  Two  months  ago  she  began  to  work  at  the 
^teazing  machine,'  and  now  she  has  got  so  much  stouter  as  now  to 
weigh  8  stones,  8J  lbs.  This  girl  was  most  carefully  weighed  by 
myself^  Mr.  Harrower,  and  the  managers,  so  that  no  mistake  might 
happen.     She  had  on  the  same  clothes,  &c.,  as  formerly." 

As  an  instance  of  the  declension  in  weight,  following  the  with- 
drawal of  an  operative  from  the  more  oily  departments  of  the  work, 
Dr.  Thomson  describes  to  me  a  case  which  I  will  cite  in  his  own 
words: — 

"Janet  R.,  aged  17 J  years,  fed  the  teazing  machine  before  Jean 
P.  (the  preceding  subject).  When  doing  so,  she  became  so  fat  as 
to  be  a  bye-word.  She  does  not  know  how  much  flesh  she  gained, 
but  when  she  left  off  two  months  ago,  her  weight  was  exactly  ten 
stones.  I  weighed  her  to-day,  and  find  that  she  has  lost  seven 
pounds.     She  is  now  working  at  a  different  process — not  oily." 

A  careful  inquiry  upon  an  extended  scale,  such  as  is  begun  by 
Dr.  Thomson,  of  the  relative  weight  of  a  large  number  of  operatives 
for  some  time  after  engaging  in,  and  for  some  time  after  leaving 
off,  any  of  the  more  oily  departments  of  the  woollen  manufacture, 
will  probably  ultimately  lead  to  some  interesting  details  and  results. 

m.  2%«  Quantity  of  Oil  used  in  the  Mills  in  the  course  of  the 
WooUen  Manufacture. 

In  the  woollen  manufactures  the  wool  is  besmeared  and  saturated 
with  oil  in  order  to  render  its  fibre  sufliciently  pliant  and  flexible 
for  the  purposes  of  felting,  carding,  spinning,  &c.  A  large  quantity 
of  oil  is  employed  in  order  to  gain  these  objects.  The  quantity  is 
regulated  by  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  wool.  I  have  been  as- 
sured, in  more  than  one  quarter,  that  it  is  used  in  most  mills  in 
the  proportion  of  from  half  a  pound  to  one  pound  weight  of  oil 
daily  for  every  workman  engaged.  Mr.  Paton  of  Alloa,  in  com- 
puting for  me  the  proportion  of  oil  used  in  his  mill  to  the  wool 
employed,  calculates  that,  on  an  average,  about  one  pound  of  oil  is 
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required  for  every  six  or  eight  pounds  of  wool.  At  Galashiels,  Dr. 
Macdougall  finds  that  about  one  pound  of  oil  is  commonly  com- 
puted to  be  required  for  every  five  or  six  pounds  of  wool;  and 
during  the  course  of  a  single  year,  some  of  the  larger  woollen  fec- 
tories  use  from  8000  to  6000  gallons  of  oil. 

In  most  of  the  manufactories  the  species  of  oil  used  is  olive  oO, 
or,  £U9  it  is  generally  termed,  Gallipoli  oil,  from  the  district  in  Italy 
whence  it  is  procured.  In  some  kinds,  however,  of  woollen  work, 
other  oils  are  employed,  as  whale  or  sperm  oil.  These  latter  are 
principally  employed  in  mills  where  only  the  coarser  woollen  fabrics 
are  mani^actured.  The  great  expense  of  the  oil  has  of  late  in- 
duced some  mill-owners  to  try  the  use  of  milk  and  other  cheap 
materials. 

IV.  By  what  Mode  or  Channeh  may  the  OH  enter  the  Sy^em  of  the 

Operativee. 

In  all  those  apartments  in  woollen  factories  in  which  the  fabric  is 
in  its  "oily  stages,"  the  atmosphere  is  more  or  less  loaded  with  oil 
particles,  as  ascertained  at  once  by  the  sense  of  smell  on  entering 
such  rooms,  and  by  the  oily  deposit  which  covers  the  machineiy, 
the  furniture,  and  indeed  every  exposed  point  and  surface.  Object! 
hung  up  or  scattered  about  such  apartments  speedily  become  coated 
with  oil ;  and  those  parts  of  the  clothes  and  bodies  of  the  operativee 
that  are  exposed  during  work  to  direct  contact  with  the  oily  wool, 
as  well  as  those  portions  that  are  not  so,  thus  become  rapidly  greasy 
and  covered  with  it. 

Under  such  circumstances,  we  may  suppose  the  oil  to  enter  the 
bodies  of  the  operatives  by  one  of  two  channels,  namely,  either— 
1,  by  inhalation  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs,  or,  2, 
by  cutaneous  application  and  absorption. 

That  inspired  gases  and  vapors  readily  pass  into  the  circulation 
through  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane,  is  granted  by  all.  Ex- 
periment also  shows  that  some  solid  substances,  when  heated  and 
vaporized,  as  opium,  iodine,  and  mercury,  can  be  made  to  enter  Ae 
system  through  the  same  channel.  We  know  also  that  volatile  oilB, 
as  turpentine,  juniper,  copaiba,  ic,  when  breathed,  reach  the  ci^ 
culation,  and  are  subsequently  very  speedily  found  in  the  urine.  It 
is  probable  also,  that  since  suspended  particles  of  the  olive  and 
other  fixed  oils  used  in  woollen  fiwtories  are  capable  of  floating  in 
the  atmosphere,  and,  consequently,  of  being  inspired  along  with  it 
into  the  lungs,  that  they  may  be  absorbed,  like  volatile  substancefl, 
by  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane,  and  in  this  way  produce  some 
of  their  salutary  effects.  But  direct  and  indubitable  proofs  of  thii 
mode  of  entrance  of  fixed  oils  into  the  body  are  still  wanting. 
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In  all  likelihood  the  more  important;,  if  not  the  only  channel  by 
which  the  oil  gains  access  to  the  system,  in  the  case  of  the  woollen 
operatiyesy  is  by  its  cutaneous  application  and  absorption.  As  al- 
ready stated,  the  dresses  of  the  operatives  soon  become  imbibed  and 
saturated  with  oil,  and  their  hands  and  arms  are  constantly  smeared 
with  it  during  their  working  hours.  Medicated  substances  thus 
applied,  with  sufficient  freedom  and  friction  upon  the  skin,  pass 
into  the  system.  Even  "  metallic  preparations" — ^to  quote  the  words 
of  Professor  Miiller — "  rubbed  into  the  skin  have  the  same  action 
as  when  given  internally,  only  in  a  less  degree.  Vegetable  matters 
also,"  he  adds,  "if  soluble,  or  already  in  solution,  exert  their  pecu- 
liar effects  through  the  medium  of  the  skin."^  Under  imbibition 
md  friction,  oil,  the  agent  in  whose  cutaneous  absorption  we  are 
specially  interested,  readily  penetrates  through  dead  epithelial  struc- 
tores,  and  when  the  composing  particles  of  the  skin  have  already 
become  hardened  and  condensed  after  its  removal  from  the  body. 
Thus,  in  the  process  of  leather-making,  it  is  found  that  large  quan- 
tities of  oil  are  capable  of  being  rubbed  into  the  tissues  of  the  dead 
skins  of  onr  domestic  animals.  In  the  living  human  subject,  we 
can  readily  gain  clinical  proof  of  the  facility  with  which  warm  oil 
can  be  rubbed  into  the  skin  by  watching  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  liquid  disappears  from,  and  is  absorbed  from  the  surface  of 
those  who  use  oil-frictions,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of  such  per- 
sons as  have  followed  the  practice  for  a  considerable  time,  and  in 
whom  the  power  of  cutaneous  absorption  is  hence  increased.  Be- 
rides,  we  have  a  further  proof  of  this  cutaneous  absorption  of  oil," 
in  the  fisurt  that  those  who  use  oil-frictions  show  exactly  the  same 
special  constitutional  effects  from  this  mode  of  introducing  it,  as 
those  who  introduce  oil  into  the  system  by  swallowing  it. 

V.  Would  Si/9tematie  Oil-inuncttany  as  a  Medicinal  Measure^  prevent 
or  cure  Tubercular  Disease. 

In  the  woollen  &ctories  the  exposure  of  the  operatives,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  younger  part  of  them,  to  the  inunction  and  inhala- 
tion of  olive  and  other  oils  during  the  day  hours  of  work,  is  appa- 
rently a  decided  and  successful  means  of  averting,  if  not  of  curing 
tubercular  disease,  and  of  sustaining  a  high  standard  of  general 
health.  But  if  the  free  external  application  of  oil  during  a  few 
hours  of  the  day  has  this  effect  in  these  operatives,  the  same  good 
effect  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  follow  if  the  same  free  external 
Implication  of  oil  is  methodically  made  to  others,  not  engaged  in 
ftctory-labor,  during  an  equal  length  of  time,  as  during  the  hours 
of  night  and  sleep.    Provided,  indeed,  our  reasoning  be  not  faUa* 

>  Elements  of  Physiology,  vol.  i.  p.  251. 
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cioas,  we  ought  to  find,  in  a  return  to  the  habit  of  didly  or  nighdj 
oil-inunction — as  practised  by  the  ancients— one  important  meant 
and  principle  by  which  tubercular  affections  may  be  sometimes  ar- 
rested, but  far  oftener  prevented  in  those  delicate  funilies  and  indi- 
viduals who  are  predisposed  to  this  very  frequent  and  very  fatal 
form  of  human  disease.  If  with  them  the  inunction  of  the  cuta- 
neous surface  with  oil  instead  of  its  ablution  with  water  could  be 
generally  introduced  as  a  daily  or  nightly  habit,  perhaps  phthisis 
and  scrofula  would  lose  much  of  their  dreadful  pre-eminence  in  our 
mortality  bills.  In  matters  medical,  as  in  other  practical  matters  in 
life,  the  prevention  of  evils  is  always  simpler,  safer,  and  surer  than 
their  cure.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  free  hygienic 
use  of  oil  would  prevent  the  development  of  tubercle ;  and  after  it 
is  developed  the  free  use  of  it  is  a  great,  if  not  our  greatest  curati?e 
means  in  those  forms  of  the  disease  that  are  curable,  as  in  scroin- 
lous-sweUed  glands,  in  scrofulous  bones  and  joints,  in  scrofiilons 
ophthalmia,  &;c.  Indeed,  modern  physicians  are  almost  all  of 
opinion  that  even  after  that  most  fatal  type  of  tubercular  diseast— 
pulmonary  phthisis— has  actually  established  itself  in  the  body,  the 
principal  curative  measure  is  the  introduction  of  oil  into  the  sys- 
tem.* Cod-liver  oil  was  first  us^d  in  phthisis  by  Haenkel  in  1838, 
and  when  speaking  of  it  in  1849,  Dr.  "Williams  of  London,  the  high- 
est authority  X  could  quote  on  such  a  subject,  declares  that  in  his 
opinion,  and  according  to  his  extensive  experience,  it  "is  mwe 
beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  consumption  than  any 
agent,  medicinal,  dietetic,  or  regiminal,  that  has  yet  been  em- 
ployed." Other  oils  have,  according  to  tiie  testimony  of  Thomp- 
son, Hall,  Duncan,  and  others,  the  same  beneficial  effects  on  the 
body  when  they  do  not  disagree  and  bring  on  dyspepsia  or  diar- 
rhoea. The  principal  advantage  of  cod-liver  oil  perhaps  is  that  when 
an  oil  requires  to  be  swallowed,  it  is  less  liable  to  produce  stomachic 
or  intestinal  disturbance  than  any  of  the  various  fatty  or  oleaginous 
substances  that  have  been  long  prescribed  by  physicians  in  tube^ 
cular  cases.  Occasionally,  however,  cod-liver  oil  does  disagree  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  cannot  longer  be  borne ;  to  some  persons  it  is 
too  distasteful  to  swallow  above  a  few  days  or  weeks;  and  perhaps 
not  many  would  be  induced  to  use  it  continuously  and  constantly 
as  a  medicine  or  as  a  prophylactic  for  months  or  years.*  The  intro- 
duction of  the  requisite  oil  into  the  system  by  cutaneous  inunction 
is  so  far  not  liable  to  these  objections,  especially  if  the  oil  employed 

*  For  its  history,  &c.,  see  Dr.  Bennett's  well-known  "  Treatise  on  Cod-Liver  Oil,"  or  De 
Jongh's  Essay,  "L'Huile  de  Foie  de  Morue,"  p.  1  to  24. 

•  To  overcome  the  scrofulous  or  rheumatic  dyscrasia,  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil  ought  («yt 
De  Jongh)  to  be  continued  without  interruption  for  at  least  one  entire  year. — Essay,  p.  l64« 
In  phthisis  it  should  (observes  Professor  Schroeder  Van  der  Kolk)  **  be  taken  early  and  con- 
tinued during  several  years." — Ibid.  p.  220. 
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be  heated)  bland,  and  inodorous.  In  external  oil  anointing  I  have 
usoally  employed  common  olive  or  salad  oil,  and  sometimes  cocoa 
and  neat's -foot  oil.  Bauer  of  Tubingen,  and  others,  have  used  cod- 
liver  oil  f6r  external  inunction,  but  its  irritating  qualities,  smell,  &c., 
render  its  employment  very  disagreeable. 

I  have  no  intention  whatever  of  entering  upon  the  very  debated 
and  very  debateable  questions  of  the  morbid  state  of  the  blood, 
fluids  and  solids,  in  tubercular  disease — and  of  the  probable  mode 
or  modes  in  which  the  introduction  of  oil  into  the  system  rectifies 
and  corrects  the  tubercular  predisposition  and  action.  It  is  enough 
for  my  present  purpose  to  have  it  allowed — what  few  will  deny- 
that  cod-liver  and  other  oils,  when  swallowed,  have  a  controlling 
power  over  the  disease,  and  in  favorable  cases  show  evidence  of  their 
beneficial  action  by  gradual  and  marked  improvement  in  the  atten- 
dant morbid  symptoms,  by  a  gain  of  strength,  and  very  often  by  an 
appreciable  increase  of  weight  in  the  body  of  the  patient. 

In  tubercular  and  other  cases,  these  eflfects  are  sometimes  as  dis- 
tinctly, though  perhaps  not  so  frequently,  obtained  from  the  external 
inunction  of  olive  oil,  as  by  the  swallowing  of  cod-liver  oil.  I  have 
leen  a  similar  amelioration  in  the  constitutional  and  local  symptoms 
of  the  malady,  and  a  similar  improvement  in  the  general  health 
occur  under  the  one  as  under  the  other  practice ;  showing  us  that, 
practically,  one  may,  if  necessary,  be  sometimes  temporarily  substi- 
tuted for  the  other ;  or  both  employed  at  once  when  there  is  no 
counter-indication  to  their  combined  and  more  certain  action.  The 
restoration  of  the  functions  of  the  skin,  and  the  suppression  of 
hectic  perspiration  more  rapidly  and  surely  follows  external  inunc- 
tion. The  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  body,  which  has  been  so 
much  and  justly  insisted  on  as  a  favorable  sign  under  the  internal 
use  of  cod-liver  oil,  is  occasionally  most  marked  under  the  external 
use  of  olive  oil.  In  a  case  in  which  this  increase  was  specially 
watched,  under  external  oil-inunction  alone,  the  patient,  who  was 
carefully  weighed,  in  forty-two  days  increased  24  lbs.  in  weight,  a 
rate  nearly  as  high  as  any,  I  believe,  ever  observed  to  occur  under 
the  employment  of  cod-liver  oil  internally.  This  patient's  stomach 
could  not  retain  cod-liver  or  other  oil  in  any  form  that  was  tried. 
I  have  seen  a  child  two  years  old  increase  in  weight  an  ounce  a  day, 
for  eight  weeks,  under  assiduous  oil-inunction,  its  stomach  having 
for  some  time  previously  rejected  oils,  and  most  other  food,  when 
swallowed.  And  in  the  external  as  in  the  internal  use  of  oil,  the 
increase  of  weight  obtained  is  often  greater  than  the  mere  weight  of 
oil  introduced  into  the  system.  The  oil  hence  evidently  leads  to 
increased  weight,  not  only  by  its  own  simple  addition  or  assimila- 
tion, but  apparently  by  furnishing  to  the  constructive  masonry  of 
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the  body  an  article,  the  previous  want  or  defect  of  which  prevented 
the  other  materials  of  nutrition  from  being  duly  built  up  and  assi- 
milated.  Dr.  Walshe  and  others  have  published  cases  in  which  the 
swallowing  of  three  or  four  drachms  of  oil  daily,  was  followed  by  an 
increase  in  the  weight  of  the  body  daily,  of  three  or  four  ounces. 

VL  Diseoies  and  Oireumitanees  in  which  Oilrrvihvng  i$  indicated. 

The  preceding  remarks  apply  to  oiMnunction  as  specially  useful 
in  scroftilous  or  tubercular  diseases  of  all  kinds  and  forms.  Let  me 
add,  that  in  various  affections  more  or  less  allied,  and  frequently 
complicated  with  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  it  is  also  often  most  bene- 
ficial, as  in  rickets,  tabes,  laryngismus,  tinea,  impetigo,  &c.  In 
inanition,  by  whatever  cause  produced,  and  particularly  when  de- 
pendent on  mal-nutrition  or  mal-assimilation,  and  combined  with  a 
dry  or  disordered  state  of  the  skin — ^the  practice  is  often  most  ad- 
vantageous. In  the  marasmus  of  children,  I  have  more  than  once 
seen  oil-inunction  succeed,  and  apparently  save  life,  when  all  other 
means  and  remedies  had  utterly  failed.  When  the  body  is  much 
reduced  by  morbid  eliminations,  or  by  acute  or  chronic  disease — as 
after  the  dysentery  and  diarrhoea  of  children,  oil-inunction  some- 
times forms  the  best  restorative.  In  rheumatism  and  in  the  chorea 
of  the  young,  when  accompanied  by  debility,  it  is  often  serviceable. 
The  practice  itself  guards  weak  constitutions  against  the  effects  of 
changes  of  temperature  and  weather ;  and  the  feeling  of  cold  and 
tendency  to  catarrh  and  chilliness,  attendant  upon  various  debili- 
tated states,  is  sometimes  entirely  arrested  and  averted  by  oil- 
inunction.  For  it  is  the  property  of  oils — ^long  ago  remarked  Pliny, 
**  tepefacere  corptts  et  contra  algores  munire." 

Anointing  the  skin  with  oil  has  been  declared  by  Baldwin, 
Jackson,  Macgregor,  Green,  Forbes,  McAdam,  and  others,  to  act  as 
a  preventive  to  the  contagion  of  plague.  Drs.  Craig  and  Gilders 
aver  that  it  occasionally  prevents  also  the  production  of  fever  from 
malarious  poison.  Dr.  Macdougall,  Dr.  Thomson  of  Tillicoultiy, 
Dr.  Thomson  of  Hawick,  and  otiier  correspondents,  have  stated  to 
me,  that  in  epidemics  of  scarlatina,  measles,  and  cholera,  the  woollen 
workers  under  their  care  have  in  general  almost  entirely  escaped— 
a  fiEtct  of  great  practical  moment,  if  confirmed  by  ftirther  observa- 
tions, inasmuch  as  in  practice  it  could  be  easily  applied  in  epidemic 
seasons,  and  under  exposure,  as  a  simple,  if  a  successful,  means  of 
prophylaxis. 

Let  me  add,  that  the  external,  like  the  internal  use  of  oil,  is  ap- 
parently, in  general,  much  more  efficacious  in  the  case  of  children 
than  of  adults — ^the  skin  of  youth  having  apparently  fiur  more  ab- 
sorbing power  than  is  left  to  it  in  more  advanced  life. 
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VIL  Prmeipal  Bulesfor  External  Oilrinunction. 

The  oil  selected  ought,  as  I  have  said,  to  be  bland  and  inodorous, 
like  olive  or  salad  oil ;  and  the  more  important  directions  which  re- 
quire to  be  given  by  Ihe  physician  to  the  patient  in  reference  to  the 
external  use  of  it,  are  probably  the  following: — 

1.  The  oil  should  be  applied  moderately  warm.  Its  application 
is  thus  rendered  far  more  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient ; 
the  danger  of  chills  is  avoided ;  and  the  act  of  absorption  is  increased 
by  an  elevated  temperature.  2.  A  considerable  amount  and  dura- 
tion of  friction  should  be  used  either  by  the  patient  or  his  attendant, 
or  by  both,  in  order  to  rub  in  the  oil  as  much  as  possible,  and  thus 
promote  the  completeness  of  its  absorption.  8.  The  oil  and  friction 
diould  be  applied  to  the  whole  cutaneous  sur&ce  of  the  trunk  and 
extremities,  but  especially  to  those  parts  of  it  where  the  skin  is  thin 
and  the  functiop  of  absorption  greatest,  as  the  sides,  the  flexures  of 
the  limbs,  the  insides  of  the  thighs,  &c.  4.  The  average  quantity 
of  oil  requiring  to  be  used  at  each  inunction,  is  about  a  large  wine- 
glassfuL  5.  In  cases  in  which  it  is  an  important  object  to  intro- 
duce the  oil  into  the  system  as  freely  and  rapidly  as  possible,  the 
inunction  of  it  may  be  practised  twice  or  oftener  in  twenty-four 
hours,  especially  with  children;  but  the  best  time  for  a  single  daily 
oil-inunction  is  immediately  before  retiring  to  bed,  as  the  imbibi- 
tion of  any  free  oil  left  on  the  surface  may  afterwards  go  on  during 
the  night ;  and  to  save  the  bedclothes,  the  patient  should  sleep  in 
a  dress  of  flsuanel,  linen,  or  other  material  that  stretches  beyond  the 
feet  6.  In  order  to  maintain  the  fiiU  absorbing  action  of  theskin 
in  conjunction  with  the  practice  of  oil-inunction,  occasional  warm 
Q>onging  or  bathing  of  the  whole  cutaneous  surface  with  tepid 
water,  or  with  a  weak  solution  of  soda  in  water,  should  be  employed, 
either  immediately  before  an  inunction,  or  several  hours  subse- 
quently to  one.  7.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  cutaneous  ab- 
sorption of  oil  is  usually,  though  not  always,  comparatively  more 
Blow  and  difficult,  and  hence  the  practice  itself  is  so  far  more  dis- 
agreeable for  two  or  three  weeks  ad[ter  the  inunction  is  first  begun 
than  subsequently ;  and  consequently,  that  less  oil  disappears,  and 
more  friction  is  required  in  the  beginning  of  the  practice  than  after* 
wards. 

Vlil.  Answer  to  Objedione  to  Oil-inunetion  on  the  score  of  Clean- 
ImeeSy  ^e. — OU-anointing  by  the  Ancients  for  Luxury,  ^c. 

The  external  use  of  oil  is  sometimes  objected  to  as  a  measure  in 
itself  disagreeable  in  thought  as  well  as  in  deed,  and  pwiicularly 
from  its  seeming  want  of  cleanliness.    Yet  the  same  individuals 
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who  oppose  on  this  score  the  anointing  of  the  skin  with  inodoroiu 
oil,  as  a  means  of  preserving  health  and  curing  disease,  will  be 
often  found  anointing  their  own  hair,  &c.,  with  wretched  scented 
oils  and  pomatums  for  the  mere  purposes  of  ornament  and  vanity. 
In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  our  prejudices  are  sometimes  nothii^ 
but  ridiculous  inconsistencies.  Patients  who  have  not  perhaps,  by 
any  sponging  or  bathing,  rubbed  and  cleansed  the  surface  of  their 
bodies  and  limbs  for  weeks  with  water,  vrill  occasionally  rebel  at 
first  against  the  idea  of  rubbing  and  cleansing  them  freely  and 
fully  every  night  with  oil,  as  something  that  is,  forsooth,  uncleanly. 
The  actual  principal  objection  to  the  practice  is  itstediousness,  and 
the  daily  dedication  to  it  of  the  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  that  is  usually 
required  to  perform  the  inunction  fiiUy  and  perfectly.  In  relation, 
however,  to  the  preservation  or  restoration  of  human  health,  from 
one  of  the  most  dreaded  and  deadly  forms  of  human  disease,  this 
surely  is  an  argument  of  no  very  great  weight.  Most  of  those  who 
have  employed  warm  oil-anointing  find  that,  after  a  short  time, 
while  it  promotes  cleanliness,  sleep,  &c.,  it  is  a  practiee  that  soon 
becomes  tiie  very  reverse  of  unpleasant  As  vnth  the  employment 
of  the  shower  or  cold  bath,  &c.,  I  have  heard  patients  declare  that 
they  found  it  as  difficult  to  relinquish  the  practice  of  inunction,  when 
at  last  accustomed  to  it,  as  they  had  found  it  difficult  to  adopt  in  the 
first  instance.  Some  Asiatic  nations  at  the  present  day  use  oil-in- 
unction, as  various  ancient  nations  used  it,  not  only  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  and  refreshing  the  body,  but  as  a  grateftd  and 
esteemed  luxury.  The  Bible  contains  various  well-known  allusions 
to  the  practice  among  the  Jews.  The  great  extent  of  the  habit  and 
luxury  of  external  inunction  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans, 
both  with  and  without  the  bath,  is  de^ribed  in  all  our  antiquarian 
works  upon  the  daily  life  of  these  people,^  and  is  alluded  to  by  many 
of  the  classics,  fromHesiod  andHomer,down  to  Terence  andTibollos, 
Persius  and  Plautus.  Seneca,  who  in  one  of  his  epistles  (Ep.  liv.) 
speaks  of  refreshing  his  ovni  body  by  inunction  (corpus  unctbm 
reeream)y  declaims,  in  another  epistle  (Ep.  Ixxxvi.)  against  the 
practice  being  repeated,  as  it  was  by  some,  twice  or  thrice  in  one 
day  {parum  est  sumere  ungueMum^  m  bis  die  terque  renovetur).  "The 
human  body  receives,"  says  Pliny,  "vigor  and  strength  from  every 
kind  of  oil  {omni  atUem  oleoy  corpus  vigor  em  et  robus  accipit.)''  "  There 
are  two  liquids,"  the  same  author  elsewhere  observes,  "  veiy  grate- 
ful to  human  bodies,  namely,  vrines  within  and  oils  without  (dus 
suntliquores  corportbus  humanis  gratissimi;  intus  vini^  forts  olei).'** 

'  See  the  works  of  Smith,  Bedcer,  Ramsay,  &c 
'  Hist.  NatoraL  lib.  xziii.  cap,  4,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  22. 
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ANJISTHESIA. 


SBCTION*-  I. 
ANJISTHESIA  IN  SURGERY. 


"  The  maldplied  experiments  to  prevent  pain  in  surgical  operations,  which  bears  so  de- 
liS^tful  a  testimony  to  the  humanity  of  their  authors,  will  certainly,  in  the  course  o£  time,  be 
crowned  with  success." — Mcarx^t  JUcuioi^Letter  to  Btrtnan  Botrhaave. 


CHAPTER  L 

MERE  OPINIONS  AND  PREJUDGMENTS  NOT  SUFFICIENT  TO.  SETTLE 
THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  PROPRIETY  OR  IMPROPRIETY  OF  ANES- 
THETIC AGENTS:  ILLUSTRATION  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  VACCINA- 
TION.«  ^ 

BuRiNa  the  latterhalf  of  the  last  century,  80,000  individuals  were 
computed  to  die  annually  of  small-pox  in  England.^  From  the 
official  returns  of  the  Registrar-General,  it  appears,  that  in  England 
and  Wales  the  number  that  perish  annually  of  this  same  disease  at 
the  present  time  is  reduced  to  less  than  10,000.^    In  England  alone, 

'  From  Edinburgh  Monthly  Joomat  of  Medical  Science,  Sept  1847,  p.  145. 

•  Dr.  Gregory  obeerres,  «  The  total  deaths  by  small-pox  throughout  England  were  esti- 
mated at  about  45,000  annually." — Cyclopedia  of  Medicine^  toI.  iv.  p.  402.  Dr.  Haygarth 
talcQlated  the  annual  number  of  deaths  from  small-pox  to  amount  to  38,000  in  8,000,000  of 
inhabitants. — See  the  data  of  his  computation  in  his  **  Sketch  of  a  Plan  to  Exterminate 
Small-pox,^'  1793,  p.  144.  In  making  theyarious  computations  regarding  vaccination  in  the 
text,  I  have,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  error,  kept  all  the  calculations  considerably 
below  the  ascertained  data. 

*  During  the  five  years  fipom  1838  to  1842  inclusive,  there  died,  on  an  average  8893  indi- 
Tidoals  yearly  of  small-pox.  In  1842,  cmly  2715  died.— See  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Begistrar-General,  p.  514.    Formerly,  1  in  about  every  250  of  the  general  population  died 
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therefore,  the  absolute  mortality  from  smaU-pox  is  less  by  twenty 
thousand  a  year  than  it  was  half  a  century  ago.  If  a  similar  rate  of 
reduction  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  small-pox  holds  good— aa 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  is  the  case — ^in  the  other  kingdoms 
of  Europe,  then,  out  of  the  220  millions  of  people  that  inhabit  this 
quarter  of  the  globe,  400,000  or  500,000  fewer  die  of  small-pox, 
than,  with  a  similar  population,  would  have  died  fi^m  this  malady 
fifty  years  ago.  In  other  words,  according  to  this  rate  of  computa- 
tion, there  are  now  preserved  from  death  by  small-pox  in  England, 
during  the  currency  of  a  single  half  century,  a  number  of  lives 
greater  in  amount  than  the  whole  existing  population  of  Wales. 
There  are  preserved  in  Europe,  during  the  same  period,  a  number 
of  lives  greater  in  amount  than  the  whole  existing  population  of 
Great  Britain. 

For  this  mighty  triumph  of  medicine  over  one  of  the  most  loathed 
and  dreaded  forms  of  human  disease  and  death,  science  stands  in- 
debted to  the  inestimable  discovery  of  Dr.  Jenner;*  and  every 
medical  man  is  ready  to  allow,  at  the  present  day,  that  his  discoveiy 
is  not  less  remarkable  in  consequence  of  its  gigantic  results  and 
amazing  success,  than  in  consequence  of  the  singular  simplicity  and 
safety  of  the  means  with  which  that  success  is  obtained.  For  no 
one  now  dreams  of  ever  expecting  any  deleterious  or  dangerons 
consequences  to  ensue  from  vaccination ;  and,  indeed,  the  perform^ 
ance  of  it  has  been  mainly  or  entirely  conducted,  in  some  districts, 
by  non-professional  individuals — ^by  the  priest  as  well  as  by  the 
physician — ^by  the  nurse  as  well  as  by  the  surgeon. 

annually  of  smaU-pox;  now,  only  1  in  about  every  1700.  In  England,  the  regirtiatioo of 
every  birth  and  every  death  is  properly  enforced  by  law.  If  the  registration  of  the  ^tat 
nation  of  each  child  were  enforced  as  rigorously  as  the  registration  of  its  birth,  mock  dii* 
ease,  and  many  thousand  human  lives  would  thus  undoubtedly  be  saved  annually  in  Greit 
Britain.  Surely  it  is  a  subject  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  a  benevolent  legislature,  we 
see  the  good  effects  of  such  interference  in  other  European  states.  For,  whilst  in  Englind 
(the  native  country  of  Jenner),  still  1  in  every  1700  inhabitants  dies  annually  of  amaltfos; 
in  Austria,  1  in  4800  dies  of  ^is  disease;  in  France,  1  in  11,000;  and  in  Sweden,  only  1  ^ 
27,000.  On  the  great  extent  of  the  number  of  individuals  in  society  who  remain  nntsca- 
nated,  see  some  excellent  remarks  by  Dr.  Stark,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Soxgieu 
Journal,  No.  161. 

>  In  answer  to  those  who  have  affected  to  doubt  entirely  the  utility  of  physic  and  pk^"* 
cians,  medical  science  may  proudly  point  to  the  results  of  vaccination.  Daring  the  M 
European  wars  connected  with  and  following  the  French  Revolution,  it  has  been  calciilw 
that  five  or  six  millions  of  human  lives  were  lost  In  Europe,  vaccination  has  aJr^f  P'*' 
served  from  death  a  greater  number  of  human  beings  than  were  sacrificed  during  tbecoanB 
of  these  wars.  The  lancet  of  Jenner  has  saved  far  more  human  lives  than  the  sworo  « 
Napoleon  destroyed.  On  these  devastating  European  wars  England  lavished  inUli<io*  « 
money,  and  freely  bestowed  honors,  peerages,  and  heavy  annual  pensions  upon  the  soidien 
who  were  most  successful  in  fighting  her  battles  and  destnqring  their  felloir-ineo;  im 
grudgingly  rewarded  Jenner  with  thirty  thousand  pounds  ibr  saving  thirty  tboostfid  of  bi^ 
subjects  annually. 
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Yet  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Jenner's  first  public  announcement  of  vao- 
cination  in  1798,  and  for  many  years  subsequently,  the  proposal  of 
sabfitituting  vaccine  for  variolous  inoculation  was  encountered  by 
various  members  of  the  profession,  with  incredulity  and  ridicule, 
•nd  direct  and  determined  opposition.  The  measure  by  which  he 
tapght  medical  science  to  save  annually  from  death,  thousands  of 
human  lives  in  England,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  th]iK)ughout 
Europe,  was,  on  its  first  introduction,  bitterly  denounced  and  de* 
cried  in  different  quarters,  its  efifects  doubted,  and  its  own  safety 
and  propriety  strongly  and  strenuously  called  in  question. 

Dr.  Squirrell  earnestly  and  publicly  supplicated  his  Majesty 
George  the  Third  to  suppress  "  the  destructive  practice  of  vaccine 
inoculation  throughout  his  dominions."*  "It  ought,"  observed 
Professor  Monro  of  Edinburgh,  "to  be  prohibited  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment"* "  The  College  of  Physicians  have,"  exclaimed  Dr.  Moseley, 
''a  duty  to  perform,  and  I  trust  this  business  will  not  escape  them,"' 
Others,  desp^ring  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Elng,  Parlia- 
ment, or  Colleges,  appealed  to  the  people  themselves.  "  It  would," 
laid  Dr.  Brown,  "  undoubtedly  be  downright  madness  to  imagine 
Aetf  will  condescend  to  encourage  it."*  The  Anti-Vacdnarian  So- 
ciety called  upon  the  public  "  to  second  their  eflforts  in  supporting 
tl^e  cause  of  humanity  against  cow-pox  injuries,"  and  besought  their 
aid  to  suppress  "  the  cruel  despotic  tyranny  of  forcing  cow-pox 
misery  on  the  innocent  babes  of  the  poor — a  gross  violation  of  reli- 
pon,  morality,  law,  and  humanity."* 

Frightful,  and  even  &tal  consequences  were  boldly  averred  to  be 
the  direct  and  immediate  results  of  vaccination. 

Deaths  from  cow-pox  inoculation  were  published  in  the  mortality 
bills  of  London.**  "I  have,"  alleged  Dr.  Moseley,  physician  to  the 
Chelsea  Hospital,  "  seen  children  die  of  the  cow-pox  without  losing 
the  sense  of  torment  even  in  the  article  of  death."'  Dr.  Rowley, 
physician  to  the  St.  Marylebone  Infirmary,  professed  to  publish  true 
sccounts  of  fifly-nine  deaths  from  "  cruel  vaccination ;"  and  added, 
that  "when  humanity  reflects"  on  these  and  (to  use  his  own  words) 
"  a  great  heap  of  victims  diseased  for  life,  and  likely  to  transmit  to 
posterity,  for  ages,  beastiy  chronic  diseases,'  it  is  enough  to  freeze 
the  soul  with  horror."    And  "  it  is,"  he  exclaims,  "  the  duty  of  ho- 

'  Obserrations  on  the  Pemioioiu  Consequence  of  Cow*pox  Inoculation.  2d  ed.  London, 
1S06,  p.  vi.  s  ^inburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  toI.  xy.  p.  64. 

*  A  Treatise  on  the  Lues  Bovllla.    2d  edition.    London,  1805,  p.  xiv. 

*  A  Letter  in  Reply  to  the  Surgeons  of  the  Vaccine  Institution.      Edinburgh,  1809,  p.  96^ 
'  See  their  Address  of  1806  in  Blair's  Vaccine  Contest,  p.  56. 

*  Mr.  Blair's  Pamphlet,  p.  95.  ^  Treatise,  p.  95. 

*  Cow-pock  Inoculation ;  with  ike  Modes  of  Treating  the  Beastly  new  Diseases  prodooed 
Vr  Cow-pock.    2d  edition,  1805,  p.  128. 

TOUn.  SO 
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norable  men  in  tiie  medical  profeasion  to  alarm  mankind  of  the  im- 
pending danger  of  vaccination  ;^to  warn  society  of  the  mnltifiuioa 
evils  that  await  them  in  the  form  of  this  mild  cathoiicon,  of  a  sweet- 
ened potion  that  carries  fiAtal  poison  in  all  its  destmctivepartieles."' 
He  elsewhere  eloqnentiy  declaims  against  **  affectionate  parents  be- 
ing robbed  of  tiieir  serenity,  and  the  minds  of  tender  motii^s  being 
wrong  with  eternal  suspense/'  ^^  whilst  a  few  projectors  or  visionisti 
are  pnrsning  their  deleterions  projectBon  hmnan  victims,**  andpe^ 
petrating  a  ^^  dangerous  innovation  which  so  many  &bBX  fitcts  ilW 
trate."* 

Mr.  Lipscomb  urgently  maintained,  in  an  essay  on  smaD-pox 
inoculation  published  in  1805,  that  cow-pox,  the  ^^new  scourge  in- 
dustriously dispersed  to  aflUct  the  children  of  m^"  is  ^^sometimei 
&tal  of  itself  and  that  the  diseases  introduced  or  brought  into  action 
by  it  may  be  also  sometimes  &tal,  and  can  never  be  completelf 
guarded  against"'  One  author  had  seen  ^^  numerous  instances"  d 
vaccination  producing  eruptions,  remaining  ^^  for  montiis  and  even 
years  afterwards,  undermining  the  constitution,  and  veiy  freqnendy 
terminating  in  phagedenic  or  corroding  ulcers."  And  he  bad  like- 
wise wilaiessed  coughs,  dyspnoea,  hectic  marasmus,  tedious  and  <£ffi* 
cult  to  eradicate,  &c*,  xesult  from  cow-pox.  "  Shocking  reflection," 
he  adds,  ^^  to  a  humane  mind,  that  a  poison  should  thus  be  intro- 
duced into  the  human  constitution  witibout  the  plea  of  necessity,  or  the 
support  of  reason  and  experience."*  "Several  children,"  obsenres 
Dr.  Moseley,  "  have  died  from  diseases  brought  on  by  the  cow-pox, 
where  no  ulcerations  had  appeared,  and  others  have  lost  their  naili 
and  ends  of  their  fingers,  several  months  after  the  inoculation."* 
**  My  accounts  from  the  country  are,"  he  continues,  "full  of  dismal 
histories  of  ulcerated  arms  and  mortifications."'  "  Blindness,"  it  was 
averred,  "  lameness,  and  deformity  had  been  the  result  of  employ- 
ing the  vaccine  in  innumerable  instances,  and  its  fittal  venom  had 
removed  many  an  in&nt  untimely  from  the  world."^ 

Nay,  it  was  strenuously  mwitained  and  believed,  that  not  only 
were  various  old  maladies,  peculiar  to  man,  thus  excited  into  action 
by  the  "  cow-pox  poison,"  but  that  different  new  diseases  peculitf 
to  the  cow  were  sometimes  communicated  to  the  human  constitu- 
tion by  vaccination.  "Various  beastly  diseases,"  writes  Dr.  Eowlcy, 
"  common  to  cattie,  have  appeared  among  the  human  species  since 

"  Ibid.  p.  14.  «  n»d.  p.  128. 

*  Inoculation  for  the  Small-pox  Vindicated,  &c.,  1805,  p.  40. 

*  Obeervations  addressed  to  the  Public  on  the  Cow-pox,  pointing  out  the  dreadful  cooie- 
qnences  of  this  new  Disease,  so  recently  and  rashly  introduced  into  the  Human  CoostitotioiL 
By  R.  Squirrell,  M.D.,  1805,  pp.  16, 17. 

^Treatise  on  the  Lues  Boyilla,  p.  118.  *  Ilnd.  p.  92. 

^  Moanl't  History  of  Vaccination,  p.  39. 
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the  introduction  of  cow-pox,  cow-pox  mange,  cow-pox  abscess,  cow- 
pox  ulcer,  cow-pox  gangrene,  cow-pox  mortification,  and  enormous 
bideous  swellings  of  the  face,  resembling  the  countenance  of  an  ox, 
with  the  ejes  ^storted,  and  eyelids  forced  out  of  their  true  situation ; 
diseased  joints,  &c/'^ 

This  was  published  in  1806,  eight  years  after  Dr.  Jenner's  first 
eesay  on  vaccination  appeared.  During  the  year  subsequent  to  the 
first  public  announcement  of  his  discovery.  Dr.  Moseley  suggested 
the  possibility  of  the  "bestial  humor"  of  cow-pox  producing  "a 
toital  fever,  exciting  incongruous  impressions  on  the  bndn ;"  and 
"who  knows,"  says  he,  "but  that  the  human  character  may  under- 
go strange  mutations  from  quadrupedan  sympathy,  and  that  some 
modem  Pasiphae  may  rival  the  fables  of  old  V*  Some  after  vacci- 
nation, were  actually  supposed  to  "  cough  like  cows,"  and  "  bellow 
Bke  bulls."*  And  one  anti-vaccinist  ingeniously  suggested  that  if 
eow-pox  were  known  to  have  existed  in  a  family,  this  fiu3t  might 
debar  the  members  of  it  from  the  chances  of  matrimony.  For*  "  it 
would,"  he  remarks,  "  benoletter  of  recommendation,  and  it  would 
be  cruel  for  the  world  to  know  who  had  labored  under  the  cow-pox 
mange,  evil,  ulcer,  or  any  other  beastly  disease ;  it  might  infitllibly 
injure  their  fortune  in  life,  particularly  in  matrimonial  alliances. 
Who  would  marry  into  any  family  at  the  risk  of  their  offitpring 
baring  filthy  beastly  diseases  ?" 

Nor  were  theological  reasons,  of  course,  wanting  for  calling  in 
question  the  orthodoxy  of  vaccination,  as  of  other  new  discoveries 
and  practices.^    "  Small-pox,"  argues  Dr.  Bowley,  "  is  a  visitation 

*  Cow-pox  Inoculation,  p.  105.  See  prefixed  to  the  work  the  colored  portraits  "  of  a  cow- 
pcxed,  ox-fhced  boy,''  with  two  scrofulous  abscesses,  which  were  at  one  time  alleged  to  in- 
dicate  sprouting  boms  1—^  This  boy/'  observed  Dr.  Rowley,  in  a  clinical  lecture  on  the  case, 
''is  gradually  losing  the  human  lineaments,  and  his  oountenance  is  transmuting  into  tho 
▼iage  of  a  cow."  (Moore's  History,  p.  46.)  He  further  wrote—"  A  great  number  of  new 
Mmplaiats,  the  diseases  of  beasts,  filthy  in  their  very  nature  and  appearance,  in  the  fkce, 
eyes,  ears,  with  blindness  and  deafiiess,  spreading  their  baneful  influence  over  the  whole 
body,  have  been  not  unfrequently  the  consequence  evidently  of  cow-pox  inoculation ;  either 
AigiBating  firom  the  grease  in  horses,  or  the  natural  diseases  of  cows,"  p.  13. 

'  Mr.  Ring,  in  his  treatise  on  cow^-pox,  mentions  "  a  lady  who  complained  that,  since  her 
<l>Qghter  was  inoculated,  she  coughs  like  a  cow,  and  has  grown  hairy  all  over  her  body ;  and 
Mr.  Blair  was  told,  on  a  late  excursion  into  the  country,  that  the  inoculation  of  the  cow-pox 
was  discontinued  there,  because  those  who  had  been  inoculated  in  that  manner  bellowed 
like  bulls  r'—B/otr's  Vaecitu  Contut,  p.  69.         *  Introduction  to  Rowley's  pamphlet,  p.  vii. 

*  As,  for  example,  small-pox  inoculation :  see  a  "  Sermon  against  the  dangerous  and  sinful 
practice  of  Inoculation,"  preached  at  St  Andrew's,  Holbom,  in  1722,  by  Edmund  Bfassey,  M.A. 
Ho  orges  various  theological  argumenu  against  the  "diabolical  operation"  of  inoculation,  and 
tt  last  maintains  that,  even  if  it  were  medically  successful,  it  was  not  to  be  courted,  lor  he 
^lieves,  if  mankind  should  thus  "  happen  to  become  more  healthy,  it  is  a  great  chance  but 
^  would  be  less  righteous." — P.  26.  In  his  admirable  "  Account  of  the  Inoculation  of 
Sroall-Pox  in  Scotland"(1765),  Dr.  Monro  {pritma)  states, "  the  first  and  most  general  pr^- 
^ice  agtinit  inoculation  is  its  being  deemed  a  tempting  of  God's  providence,  and  theceibf •  a 
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fi*om  God,  and  originates  in  man ;  but  the  cow-pox  is  piodoced  by 
presumptuous,  impious  man*  The  former,  heaven  ordained ;  the  ltt> 
ter  is  perhaps  a  daring  and  profane  violation  of  our  holy  religion.*' 
And  he  subsequently  proposed,  ^^  whether  vaccination  be  agiieftbk 
to  the  will  and  ordinances  of  God,  as  a  question  worthy  of  the  coo- 
aideration  of  the  contemplative  and  learned  ministers  of  the  QosgA 
of  Jesus  Christ;  and  whether  it  be  impious  and  profSuie,  thus  to 
wrest  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  the  divine  dispensation  oS 
Providence!"^  "The  projects  of  these  vaccinators  8eem,"itwaB 
affirmed,  "  to  bid  bold  defiance  to  heaven  itself,  even  to  the  will  oS 
God.'**  "  Providence,"  reasoned  another  author,  "  never  intended 
that  the  vaccine  disease  should  affect  the  human  race,  else  why  had 
it  not,  before  this  time,  visited  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe.  The 
law  of  God,"  he  continues,  "  prohibits  the  practice ;  the  law  of  man 
and  the  law  of  nature  loudly  exclaim  against  if" 

In  short,  vaccination  was  opposed  and  denounced  on  a  variety  of 
grounds.  It  was  alleged  to  be  occasionally  fatal  in  its  consequences; 
to  be  liable  to  excite  various  diseased  actions  and  predispoeitione; 
to  produce  diseases  new  to  the  human  constitution ;  to  "  be  impiooa^ 
untiiinking,  profane,  and  irrational ;"  to  be  an  innovation,  neitha 
"  established  on  the  basis  of  reason,  nor  supported  by  the  fonnda^ 
tion  of  truth."^  "  The  vaccine,"  exclaimed  one  enemy  to  cow-pooc 
inoculation,  "  was  the  damnedest  thing  ever  proposed ;  he  wiiAed 
the  inventors  were  all  hanged,  and  he  would  give  his  vote  for  its 
being  done."*  And  strong  pictures  were  hung  up  to  the  public  eye 
of  the  miseries  it  would  infitUibly  lead  to  in  case  of  the  recuirence 
of  epidemic  small-pox.  "In  many  families,"*  writes  an  author 
whom  I  have  already  quoted,  "  there  will  be  none  to  attend  the 
sick,  nurses  will  quit  their  patients  for  their  own  safety,  and  ae^ 
vants  fly  from  their  masters'  houses  to  shun  the  pestilence.  Then 
we  shall  experience  a  horrid  scene  of  public  and  private  calamity- 
brought  on  by  a  medical  experiment,  embraced  without  due  cona- 
deration,  extended  by  a  rash  transgression  over  the  bounds  of  reason; 
and,  after  the  fullest  conviction  of  its  inutility,  obstinately  continued, 
by  the  most  degrading  relapse  of  philosophy  that  ever  disgraced  a 
civilized  world." 

heinous  orima** — ^P.  5.  **  Clergymen/'  observes  Dr.  Baron,  in  his  Life  of  Jenner,  foL  l  p. 
281,  **  preached  from  their  pulpits  in  this  style  of  argument,  if  so  it  might  be  called.  Soon 
went  so  fitr  as  to  pronounce  inoculation  an  invention  of  Satan  himself,  and  its  abettofs  wei« 
charged  with  sorcery  and  atheism.  These  things,*'  he  adds,  *<  would  scarcely  obtain  credencs, 
were  it  not  that  similar  arguments  and  assertions  have  been  employed  against  vacdDitioB 
itself.**  •  Rowley's  Pamphlet,  p.  9.  «  Vaccine  Contest,  p.  W. 

*  Preface  to  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  Sqnirreirs  Observations,  p.  4. 

*  Blair*8  Essay,  p.  83 ;  and  Lipscomb's  Pamphlet,  p.  28. 

*  Moore*8  Reply  to  the  Anti-Vacoinists,  1806,  p.  14. 

*  Prefhoe  to  Treatise  on  Lues  Bovilla,  p.  23. 
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Snch  were  thd  chief  fonns  of  opposition  and  argument  that  were 
gtoQtlj  and  vigorously  urged  against  vaccination  during  the  earlier 
years  of  its  progress.  They  are  the  same  by  which  many  of  the 
happiest  and  greatest  improvements  in  our  profession  have  each  in 
tarn  been  assailed  at  their  first  promulgation.  From  time  to  time 
m  the  march  of  medicine  and  other  allied  sciences,  some  earnest 
and  expanded  mind  conceives  and  elaborates  a  great  and  hovel 
flionght,  destined  in  its  practical  application  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition and  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind.  But  hitherto  almost 
iB  often  as  the  human  intellect  has  been  thus  permitted  to  obtain  a 
new  light,  or  strike  out  a  new  discovery,  human  prejudices  and  pas- 
•ions  have  instantly  sprung  up  to  deny  its  truth,  or  doubt  its  utility, 
md  thus  its  first  advances  are  never  welcomed  as  the  approach  of  a 
fiiend  to  humanity  and  science,  but  contested  and  battled  as  if  it 
were  the  attack  of  an  enemy.*  Practical  medicine,  in  its  past  career, 
18  full  of  instances  illustrative  of  this  remark.  "Witness  the  history 
of  the  immense  and  now  almost  forgotten  difficulties  accompanying 
the  first  introduction  of  mercury,  antimony,  and  cinchona-bark, 
into  medical  practice;  or  the  stem  obstinacy  with  which  the 
ligature  of  arteries  after  amputation  was  long,  long  rejected,  and 
cauteries  and  caustics  preferred ;  or  the  professional  and  religious 
prejudices  which  the  propriety  of  saving  human  life  by  inducing 
premature  labor  has  encountered  up  to  within  the  last  few  years. 
Farther,  every  proposed  improvement  seems  to  be  met  with  the 
same  invariable  array  of  objections  and  arguments.    The  discovery 

'  This  remark  holds  tme,  for  instance,  with  regard  to  stnall-pox  inoonlatioD,  &c.  &c. 
I^  WhamclifTe,  in  his  edition  of  the  Letters  and  Works  of  Ladjr  Mary  Wortley  Montagu, 
lAsr  fiTiog  the  history  of  her  Ladyship's  introducing  the  practice  of  small-pox  inoculation 
into  England  from  the  East,  obserres :  **  What  an  arduous,  what  a  fearful,  and,  we  may 
•dd,  what  a  thankless  enterprise  it  was,  nobody  is  now  in  the  least  aware.  Those  who 
kaie  heard  her  applauded  (br  it  ever  since  they  were  bom,  may  naturally  conclude,  that 
when  once  the  experiment  had  been  made  and  had  proved  successful,  she  could  have 
ootUog  to  do  but  to  nt  down  triumphant,  and  receive  the  thanks  and  blessings  of  her 
«*ntrymen.  But  it  was  far  otherwise.  Lady  Mary  protested  that  in  the  four  or  five  years 
■omedtttely  succeeding  her  arrival  at  home,  she  seldom  passed  a  day  without  repenting  of 
"W  patriotic  undertaking;  and  she  vowed  that  she  never  would  have  attempted  it  if  she 
w  foreseen  the  vexation,  the  persecution,  and  even  the  obloquy  it  brought  upon  her.  The 
^^^oon  raised  against  the  practice,  and  of  course  against  her,  were  bejrond  belief  The 
^^tf  all  rose  in  arms  to  a  man,  foretelling  failure  and  the  most  disastrous  consequences  ; 
the  clergy  descanted  Oom  their  pulpits  on  the  impiety  of  thus  seeking  to  take  events  out  of 
ue  band  of  Providence ;  the  common  people  were  taught  to  hoot  at  her  as  an  unnatural 
»«her  wholiad  risked  the  lives  of  her  own  children. 

*We  now  read  in  grave  medical  biography,  that  the  discovery  was  instantly  hailed,  and 
«»  method  adopted,  by  the  principal  members  of  that  profession.  Very  likely  they  left 
«■  recorded ;  for  whenever  an  invention  or  a  project — and  the  same  may  be  said  of  per- 
^'O'^has  made  its  way  so  well  by  itself  as  to  establish  a  certain  reputation,  motit  people 
in  rare  to  find  out  that  they  always  patronized  it  from  the  beginning;  and  a  happy  gift  of 
"^etfolness  enables  nrany  to  believe  their  own  asoertion." — Letters  and  Works  of  Lady 
"*7  Wortley  Montagu.    Edited  by  her  great  grandson,  Lord  Wharodille,  vol.  I  p.  55. 
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may  be  new,  but  the  grounds  of  opposition  to  it  are  not  new — ikej 
are  mereljjjthe  old  forms  of  doubt,  and  difficulty,  and  prejudioe, 
used  on  former  occasions,  recalled  and  reproduced  anew.  Thm 
not  only  in  their  leading  principles  and  spirit,  but  in  most  even  oi 
their  minute  details,  identically  the  same  arguments  that  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago  were  urged  against  the  propriety  and  safety  of  vaoci- 
nation,  or  a  hundred  years  ago  against  small-pox  inoculation,^  hsmy 
within  the  last  few  months,  been  again  invoked  and  used  against 
the  employment  of  etherization.  Time  has  amply  proved  how 
futile  and  inapplicable  these  arguments  were  as  directed  againfii 
vaccination.  In  truth,  those  forms  of  reasoning  and  oppodtioB 
against  tlie  employment  of  cow-pox  that,  some  forty  or  fifty  yeais 
ago,  appeared  to  many  members  of  the  profession  to  be  perfe<^ 
conclusive  and  insuperable,  now  read  and  appear  to  us  at  the  jHe* 
sent  day  as  in  the  highest  degree  illogical  and  absurd.  History  his 
been  compared  to  a  mirror,  in  which  we  may  study  the  fimlti  of 
our  predecessors,  with  the  view  of  avoiding  the  same  errors  <m- 
selves.  The  history  of  cow-pox  is  certainly  calculated  to  teach  « 
this  one  lesson,  that  in  relation  to  the  trutii  of  any  novel  doctrine 
or  practice,  such  as  vaccination  or  etherization,  adverse  opioicM 
and  prejudgments  are,  however  strongly  entertained,  or  however 
strongly  expressed,  not  in  themselves  adequate,  as  some,  at  the  pie> 
sent  time,  would  seem  to  believe,  to  decide  the  whole  matter  in  dis- 
pute, either  in  one  direction  or  another.^    And  the  moral  is  obviooBi 

t  **  The  very  same  objectioDS,**  writes  Mr.  Moore,  in  1805,  **  acooropanied  with  the  mnt 
species  of  piooi;  were  addnced  against  it  (small-pox  kioculation),  as  are  now  bfooght  sguntf 
▼aocinatioa." — See  his  Reply  to  the  Anti-Vaocinists,  p.  70, 

*  I  have  been  told,  that  any  comparison  between  the  progress  of  vaccination  and  9At» 
sation  cannot  be  true  in  one  respect,  that  vaccination  waa  at  once  and  generally  lectinA, 
The  quotations  in  the  text  show  the  contrary ;  and  many  of  the  strongest  advene  opioaoBi 
which  I  have  quoted  were  published  in  1805-^,  seven  or  eight  years  after  Dr.  Jennar  pil^ 
lished  his  first  admirable  essay  on  the  subject  in  1708.  After  Dr.  Jeoner  pnUiahed  tiai 
easay,  he  went  to  London,  and  resided  there  for  nearly  three  months;  but  during  this  liM^ 
**  with  all  his  efforts  and  those  of  his  friends,  he  was  unable  in  the  metropolis  to  prooaM 
one  person  on  whom  he  could  exhibit  the  vaccine  disease.  Not  one  individual  w«ald 
submit  to  it.  After  Jenner  left  London,  Mr.  Cline  made  the  first  experiment  in  Loodn 
with  cow-pox,  by  inoculating  it  as  a  counter-irritant  on  the  hip  of  Ja  patient  vSoetid  wilk 
morbus  cozarius." — (Baron's  Life  of  Jenner,  vol.  L  p.  150.)  Jenner  first  tried  aitiiati 
vaednation  in  May,  1796.  In  March,.  1800,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Matthew)  Tiemey  wmH 
him  fh>m  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  then  a  student,  stating  that  **  Dr.  Gregory,  the  piofeMi 
of  physic,  knew  very  little  about  it,  and,  of  course,  did  not  encourage  it  Mr.  Andeiioa,t 
surgeon  at  Leith,  is  the  only  person  here  who  has  tried  it" — (lb.  p.  376.)  As  hue  as  180^ 
the  popular  opinion  in  London  was  much  shaken  with  regard  to  the  propriety  and  mkKf  of 
vaccination.  **  The  influence,"  says  Mr.  Blair,  "  of  false  rumors  and  distorted  £icts  opened 
80  strongly  in  the  district  of  Bloomsbury  and  St  Giles,  as  to  piednde  even  a  single  peuQ* 
from  applying  ibr  vaccination  at  that  dispensary.*' — (Pamphlet,  p.  vi.)  Dr.  Moseley  boirti 
(p.  13  of  his  Treatise,  second  edition),  that  at  that  date,  1805,  the  middle  and  inferior  oltMi 
ia  London  had  **  renounced  the  delusion,"  and  would  not  *^  repose  their  children  to  oow* 
pox."    Instances  of  more  marked  popular  hostility  against  it  were  not  wanting  in  die  atrty 
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Ait  while  minds  anziouB  to  promote  new  and  probable  inqoiriei 
ahould  not  be  intimidated  and  deterred  from  their  parsoit  by  such 
prqadgments  on  the  part  of  others,  tho$e  who  are,  on  the  contrary, 
anxious  to  Buppress  them,  should  not  venture  to  base  their  opposi- 
tion  upon  mere  impressions  and  mere  opinions  only.  The  ultimate 
decifflon  upon  such  investigations  ever  comes  to  be  founded,  not 
upon  preconceived  beliefe  or  hasty  deductions,  but  upon  the  cureful 
examination  and  evidence  of  a  siifficient  body  of  accurate  and  well* 
ascertained  fisu^ts.  During  the  last  six  months,  etherization  has  been 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  British  surgery ;  and  at  the  present 
time,  we  are  perhaps  in  a  condition  to  turn  and  look  back  upon 
this  past  experience  with  it,  in  order  to  endeavor  to  form,  from  the 
existing  &cts  and  cases,  a  proper  judgment  upon  its  merits  or 
demerits,  and  ei^ecially  in  order,  if  possible,  to  obtain  some  satis- 
fikctory  light  upon  that  all-important  question  in  relati(m  to  its  em* 
ployment,  viz.,  whether  its  adoption  increases  or  diminishes  the 
usual  mortality  consequent  upon  surgical  operations.  It  was  with 
this  view  that  the  present  communication  was  undertaken. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  and  before  engaging  with  this  more  diffi- 
cult part  of  the  inquiry,  let  me  briefly  adduce  the  positive  evidence 
which  we  possess  of  the  efiect  of  etherization  in  cancelling  and 
abolishing  the  sufferings  attendant  upon  surgical  operations,  and 
the  best  means  of  effecting  this  desirable  object,  the  a  priori  objec- 
tions to  it,  kc. 


CHAPTER  n. 

PROOF   OF  AN^fiSTHETIC  AGENTS  POSSBSSINe  THB  POWER  OF  ANHVLLINe 
THE  PAIN  ATTENBAHT  UPON  SURGICAL  OPERATIONS.^ 

Abundant  evidence  to  convince  any  unprejudiced  mind  upon 
this  subject  has  already  been  accumulated  in  our  periodical  litera- 
ture ;  and  no  one  who  has  felt  in  his  own  person,  or  witnessed  in 
others,  the  proper  and  perfect  effects  of  etherization,  can  reasonably 

kifltoiy  of  oow-pox.  Mr.  Goocb  states,  that  the  fiist  people  he  yacoinated  in  Hadleigh,  Suffolk, 
"  were  abeolatelf  pelted  and  drove  into  their  houses  if  they  appeared  out.** — (Baron^s  Lifei 
▼oL  i.  p.  382.)  In  the  town  of  St— -^n,  Kincardineshire,  a  surgeon  was  lately  used  in  a 
similar  manner,  for  venturing  to  etherize  a  patient  for  extraction  of  a  tooth.'  But  still  eth^ 
zation  has  made  more  progress  in  months  than  vaccination  effected  in  years;  and  already, 
within  a  few  short  months,  a  knowledge  of,  it  has  spread  over  almost  the  civilized  world. 
Within  these  few  days,  I  received  a  letter  of  consultation  from  a  lady,  asking  some  direc- 
tioos  lor  the  use  of  etherization  at  her  approaching  confinement,  in  October  next  The 
letter  was  from  the  Far  West,  and  dated  ^  Mount  Morris,  Illinois,  United  States." 
*  From  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Sept  1847,  p.  153. 
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entertain  any  scepticism  npon  this  point.  In  regard  to  it,  I  sbaS 
content  myself  with  adducing  the  evidence  which  Dr.  FoAes  some 
time  ago  offered  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries  on  the  subject,  in  the 
London  hospitals.  "For  the  purpose,"  he  says,  "of  obtaining 
information  on  all  the  points  of  this  most  interesting  subject,  we 
personally  questioned  all  the  patients  in  the  London  hospitals,  who, 
at  the  period  of  our  visits,  still  remained  in  the  wards  after  the  eth^ 
operations.  They  were  in  all  fifty-foury  and  the  great  majority  had 
been  the  subjects  of  capital  operations.  They  were  unanimous  in 
their  expressions  of  delight  and  gratitude  at  having  been  relieved 
from  their  diseases  without  suffering.  Li  listening  to  their  reports, 
it  was  not  always  easy  to  remain  unmoved  under  the  influence  of 
the  conceptions  thereby  communicated,  of  the  astonishing  contrast 
between  the  actual  physical  condition  of  the  mangled  body  In  its 
apparent  tortures  on  the  operating  table  of  a  crowded  theatre,  and 
the  really  happy  mental  state  of  the  patient  at  the  time.  The  old 
story  of  Hie  magician  in  the  Arabian  Tales  seemed  more  than 
realized  before  us,  the  ether  being  like  the  tub  of  water,  one 
moment's  dip  of  the  head  into  which  produced  a  life-long  vision  in 
the  dreamer's  mind."'  Every  operator  who  has  used  anosthetics 
can  confirm  these  statements.    Additional  evidence  is  unnecessary. 


CHAPTER  m. 

CONDITIONS  FOR  INSURING  SUCCESSFUL  AN.BSTHBSIA.* 

To  produce,  however,  the  full  and  perfect  effects  of  etherization, 
it  is  necessary  to  conduct  the  process  in  conformity  with  certain 
conditions.  These  conditions  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  present 
communication  to  consider.  But  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  mention- 
ing two  or  three  leading  points,  the  importance  of  which,  in  relation 
to  the  attainment  of  complete  success,  has  become  strongly  impressed 
upon  my  own  mind  by  a  somewhat  extensive  experience  in  etheri- 
zation during  the  last  few  months. 

Firstj  The  patient  ought  to  be  left,  as  far  as  possible,  in  a  state  of 
absolute  quietude  and  freedom  from  mental  excitement,  both  during 
the  induction  of  etherization,  and  during  his  recovery  from  it'    All 

'  See  Dr.  Forbes*  very  able  article  on  Etherization,  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Keview  fcf 
April,  1847,  p.  554. 

'  From  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  or  Medical  Science,  Sept  1847,  p.  154. 

*  The  area  of  an  hospital  operation  theatre  is  hence,  perhaps,  not  the  most  favoitblo 
place  for  securing  all  the  advantages  of  etherization,  or  rather  for  shunning  all  its  disadvu- 
tages.    Lately,  in  a  case  in  which  Professor  Miller  performed  partial  amputation  of  the  fi)0^ 
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talking  and  all  questioning  should  be  strictly  prohibited.  In  this 
way  any  tendency  to  excitement  is  eschewed,  and  the  proper  effect 
of  the  ether  inhalation  more  speedily  and  certainly  induced.  And, 
ueondhfj  with  the  same  view,  the  primary  stage  of  exhilaration 
should  be  entirely  avoided,  or  at  least  reduced  to  the  shortest  possi- 
ble limit,  by  impregnating  the  respired  air  as  fiilly  with  the  ether 
Taper  as  the  patient  can  bear,  and  by  allowing  it  to  pass  into  the 
lungs  both  by  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  so  as  rapidly  and  at  once  to 
superinduce  its  complete  and  ansssthetic  effect.  Latterly,  I  have 
found  that  for  surgical  purposes,  and  when  it  is  not  necessary  to 
keep  up  tiie  etherization  above  five  or  ten  minutes,  by  far  the  best 
and  most  perfect  inhaler  is  formed  by  a  large  sponge  of  the  common 
hollow  conical  shape,  perforated  artificially  witih  a  pretty  large 
aperture  at  the  apex,  and  placed  over  the  fece  like  a  mask,  so  as  to 
include  both  the  mouth  and  nose  in  its  concave  base.  At  first,  it 
diould  be  held  at  a  little  distance  fi^m  the  face,  and  afterwards 
gradually  advanced  to  it,  in  order  to  avoid  exhibiting  the  vapor  in 
too  powerful  and  irritating  a  form  for  the  first  few  inspirations.  Its 
interior  should,  immediately  before  using  it,  be  fully  and  freely 
saturated  with  ether — ^a  very  common  but  certainly  a  very  unpar- 
donable error  being  to  exhibit  an  imperfect  and  exciting,  instead  of 
a  perfect  and  narcotizing  dose  of  the  vapor.*  Many  of  the  alleged 
feilures  and  misadventures  are  doubtless  entirely  attributable  to  the 
n^lcct  of  this  simple  rule ;  not  the  principle  of  etherization,  but  the 
mode  of  putting  it  in  practice,  being  altogether  to  blame.  But, 
ttwBy,  whatever  means  or  mode  of  etherization  is  adopted,  the 
most  important  of  the  conditions  required  for  procuring  a  satisfiw^- 

m  the  Rojral  Infirmary,  I  etherized  the  boy  who  was  the  subject  of  it,  in  his  bed  in  the 
^vds.  He  was  carried  in  this  state  up  stairs  to  the  operatinK  theatre — the  amputation  per- 
^''nned— and  the  patient  brought  back  again  to  his  bed  before  he  was  allowed  to  awake. 
He  was  thus,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  entirely  spared  the  moral  shock  and  pain  of  being 
transported  and  carried  in  before  a  formidable  collection  of  surgeons  and  students,  and 
Mved  from  the  physical  sufibrings  attendant  upon  the  amputation  itself;  for  he  was  perfectly 
^>K»nscious  of  aught  that  had  occmred,  and,  when  he  awoke,  he  was  not  aware  that  he  had 
l>een  operated  upon»  or  had  even  left  his  bed.  While  being  carried  from  the  ward  to  the 
grating  room,  the  sponge  with  which  he  was  etherized  was  kept  fixed  over  his  face  with 
a  couple  of  common  elastic  letter  bands.  In  our  surgical  hospitals,  if  a  ward  immediately 
tdjoining  the  operating  theatre  were  set  aside  for  operation  cases,  it  would  in  this  way  facili- 
tate the  process  of  etberizatioo,  and  insure  more  certain  and  perfect  resulu  from  it. 

*  When  a  prolonged  eflfeot  is  required,  as  in  midwifery  cases,  an  instrument  is  necessary 
^were  it  for  no  other  reason  than  the  saving  of  ether,  and  the  prevention  of  its  diffusion 
through  the  apartment  Within  the  last  few  days  I  have  seen  a  pamphlet,  dated  Boston, 
^y  30, 1847,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  for  three  noonths  previously,  all  apparatus  had  been 
laid  aside,  and  the  sponge  ak>ne  used  for  etherization,  by  Dr.  Morton  of  that  city — the  gentle- 
man to  whom,  I  believe,  the  profession  and  mankind  are  really  and  truly  indebted  for  first 
u^tiodaeing  into  practice  the  pioduotioa  of  insensibility,  by  ether  inhalation,  with  the  object 
•f  anaihiiating  pain  in  surgical  operations. — See  Some  Account  of  the  Letheon,  by  Edward 
Warren,  p.  87. 
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tory  and  snccessfal  result  from  its  employment  in  snigeiy,  oonoslt 
in  obstinately  determining  to  avoid  the  commencement  of  the 
operation  itself,  and  never  venturing  to  apply  the  knife,  until  the 
patient  is  under  the  full  influence  of  the  ether  vapor,  and  thorou^y 
and  indubitably  soporized  by  it. 

In  the  operating  theatres  of  the  Paris  hos[utals,  the  most  trium- 
phant successes,  in  the  original  trials  wilh  ether,  were  obtuned  by 
M.  Yelpeau,  who  differed  from  his  fellows  in  one  all-important  par- 
ticular only,  namely,  in  the  forbearance  with  which  he  waited  for 
the  complete  insensibility  of  his  patients  before  venturing  to  ta^ 
his  operating  knife  into  his  hand.  Few  men  have  had  more  prac- 
tice in  etherizing  than  Dr.  Snow  of  London,  who  has  be^i  in  the 
habit,  for  some  time  past,  of  thus  assisting  in  their  operations  soma 
of  the  first  surgeons  in  the  metropolis.  Speaking  of  the  stage  of 
etherization  required,  ha  draws  a  pi^oper  distinction  between  two 
degrees  of  this  state,  the  first,  and  slights,  in  which  the  patient 
moves,  and  winces,  and  seems  to  feel  pain  at  the  moment,  but  with^ 
out  afterwards  remembering  it ;  and  the  second  and  deeper  state  in 
which  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  pain  being  felt,  &t  lem 
remembered.  And  he  adds,  ^^In  full  four-fifths  of 'the  cases  in 
which  he  had  administered  tiie  ether,  there  was  not  the  least  flinch 
or  groan  during  the  cutting  of  the  surgeon's  knife.  He  considered 
cases  of  this  kind  the  only  truly  successful  ones,  and  believed  that 
with  proper  care  eveiy  case  might  be  of  this  nature.  When  tha 
patient  exhibited  signs  of  pain,  although  he  might  have  no  know- 
ledge or  recollection  of  it  afterwards,  the  ether  was  only  partiallf 
successftd."^  As  a  proof  that  such  deep  states  of  etherization  aie 
not  accompanied  with  danger,  I  may  mention  here,  though  in  the 
way  of  anticipation,  that  out  of  39  surgical  operations,  *^  neariy  all 
serious  ones,"  in  which  Dr.  Snow  has  exhibited  either  at  St  George's 
hospital,  2  only  of  the  patients  died,  namely,  2  on  whom  amputation 
of  Hie  thigh  was  performed  after  they  had  been  previously  reduced 
to  an  ^'  extremely  weak  and  emaciated"  state.'  Now,  2  deaths  in 
89  hospital  operations,  or  1  in  18,  would  certainly  be  regarded  as  a 
very  satisfactory  and  fistvorable  result  under  almost  any  circum- 
stances, and  either  with  or  without  ether.  Dr.  Peacock,  in  his 
offcial  reports  of  tke  Edinburgh  Infirmary  for  1842  and  1843,  has 
published  two  tables  showing  the  results  of  the  "principal  c^ra- 
tions"  in  that  Institution,  ftoia  amputation  and  lithotomy  down  to 
the  operation  for  harelip.*    The  tables  include   150  cases  in  all; 

*  Medical  Gazette,  Febniary  26, 1847,  and  Braithwaite's  Retrotpeot  of  Medioioe,  toL  Xf* 
1847,  p.  409.  <  Lancet  for  May  39,  1847,  p.  553. 

*  Statistical  Tables  of  the  Royal  Infinnaiy  (^EdinlraTgh  for  1842,  p.  six.;  and  fcr  iM 
p.  xriii  In  the  reports  of  other  years  the  (^rations  are  unfortunately  not  tabulated  on  the 
same  plan,  and  do  not  show  the  mortality  dependent  upon  th^n. 
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and  82  of  the  150  patients  operated  upon  died,  or  about  1  in  every 
5.  Excluding  67  cases  of  ^^  extirpation  of  tumors  in  various  parts," 
82  in  the  98  individuals  on  whom  other  operations  were  performed, 
or  nearly  1  in  every  8,  died. 

To  produce  the  complete  anaesthetic  and  soporific  effects  of  the 
ohloroform,  some  conditions  are  necessary  to  be  attended  to  J  With- 
out  attending  to  tiiese  conditions,  you  will  have  fitilures.  1.  The  chlo* 
reform  vapor  must  always  be  exhibited  as  rapidly,  and  in  as  full 
strength  as  possible,  if  you  desire  to  have  its  first  or  exhilarating 
etege  practically  done  away  with,  and  excluded ;  and  you  efiect  this 
by  giving  the  vapor  so  powerfully  and  speedily  as  to  apathize  the 
|Mtient  at  once.  If  you  act  otherwise,  and  give  it  in  small  or  slow 
doses,  you  excite  and  rouse  the  patient  in  the  same  way  as  if  nitrous 
oxide  gas  were  exhibited.  2.  In  order  that  the  patient  be  thus  brought 
as  speedily  as  possible  under  its  full  influence,  the  vapor  should 
be  allowed  to  pass  into  the  air-tubes  by  both  the  mouth  and  nostrils 
— and  hence  all  compression  of  the  nostrils,  &;c.,  is  to  be  avoided. 
8.  The  vapor  of  chloroform  is  about  four  times  heavier  than  atmo- 
spheric air.  And  hence,  if  the  patient  is  placed  on  his  back  during 
its  exhibition,  it  will,  by  its  mere  gravitation,  force  itself  in  larger 
quantities  into  the  air-passages  than  if  he  were  erect  or  seated.  As 
to  the  best  instrument  for  exhibiting  the  chloroform  with  these 
indications,  the  simple  handkerchief  is  fitr  preferable  to  every  means 
yet  adopted.  It  is  infinitely  preferable  to  any  instrument  I  have 
yet  seen,  some  of  which  merely  exhibit  it  by  the  mouth,  and  not  by 
the  nostrils,  in  small  and  imperfect,  instead  of  full  and  complete 
doses ;  and  vnth  instruments  so  constructed,  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  &ilures  and  exciting  effects  would  ever  and  anon  occur. 
Besides,  inhaling  instruments  frighten  patients,  whilst  the  handker- 
diief  does  not ;  and  mental  excitement  of  all  kinds,  from  whispering 
and  talking  around  the  patient,  is  to  be  strictly  avoided,  if  possible. 
As  to  the  quantity  required  to  be  applied  to  the  handkerchief  it  has 
been  stated,  that  the  average  dose  of  a  fluid  drachm  is  generally 
sufiicient  to  affect  an  adult ;  but  I  have  latterly  seldom  measured  the 
quantity  used.  We  must  judge  by  its  effectSy  more  than  by  its  quan- 
tity. The  operator  gathering  his  handkerchief  into  a  cup-like  shape 
in  his  hand,  should  wet  freely  the  bottom  of  the  cup  (so  to  speak), 
.  and  if  the  patient  is  not  affected  in  a  minute  or  so,  he  should  add  a 
little  more.  It  evaporates  rapidly;  and  you  must  not  wet  your 
handkerchief,  and  then  delay  for  a  minute  or  more  in  applying  it 
It  must  be  applied  immediately.  Not  unfirequentiy,  when  the 
patient  is  just  becoming  insensible,  he  will  withdraw  his  fiswe,  or 

*  From  EdiD.  Monthly  Journal  of  Med.  Science,  January,  1848,  p.  545,  reported  ttom  a 
diteuacioa  in  the  Medieo-Chir.  Society. 
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forcibly  push  aside  the  handkerchief.  If  yon  then  feil  to  reapply  it 
to  his  face,  and  keep  it  there,  yon  will  be  liable  to  leave  him  merely 
excited.  Bnt  probably  two  or  three  inhalations  more  will  nam 
render  him  qnite  insensible.  The  simplest  test  of  its  fiill  and  per- 
fect effect,  is  some  noise  or  stertor  in  the  respiration.  Cease  it  as 
soon  as  this  is  ftilly  set  in.  Bnt  reapply  it,  of  course,  from  time  to 
time,  if  it  is  wished  to  keep  up  its  effects. 

Dr.  Bennett  has  spoken  of  the  stertor,  or  some  other  symptom, 
being  "  serious."  Now,  this  and  other  terms  are,  it  is  believed, 
calculated  to  excite  unnecessary  fear.  "  Serious"  is  a  relative  and 
conventional  term,  constantly  liable  to  be  altered  by  increased 
knowledge  and  experience.  Twenty  years  ago,  travelling  at  4e 
rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour  would  have  been  reckoned  a  veiy  serioTW 
matter.  Nowadays  every  one  knows  it  is  not  so.  The  tyro  looks 
at  first  upon  the  symptoms  of  an  aggravated  attack  of  hysteria  as 
very  serious.  The  physician  of  more  experience  knows  they  are 
not  so.  The  stertorous  breathing,  the  spasms  and  almost  convulsive 
symptoms,  &c.,  sometimes  produced  by  chloroform,  may  appear 
serious  to  those  who  have  had  little  experience  in  the  use  of  tliis 
agent.  But  every  one  who  has  seen  much  of  its  effects,  knows  that 
there  is  no  danger  following,  nor  is  there  inconvenience  left,  afte 
such  a  show  of  serious  symptoms. 

The  strength  and  purity  of  the  chloroform  employed  are  essential 
elements  of  success.  Professor  Gregory  has  examined  about  a 
dozen  specimens  which  he  had  procured  from  various  shops,  here 
and  in  Glasgow.  Several  of  them  were  by  no  means  of  the  standard 
strength.  A  medical  friend,  two  days  ago,  asked  me  if  I  had  ever 
fitiled  obtaining  the  effects  of  chloroform  upon  any  person.  I 
replied,  never  in  any  one  case.  My  friend  added  that  he  had,  lie 
night  previously,  been  unable  to  influence  a  parturient  patient, 
though  he  had  given  her  an  ounce.  On  inquiry,  I  found  he  had 
used  chloroform  from  a  shop  where,  according  to  Dr.  GregoiyB 
researches,  it  was  sold  under  a  specific  gravity  of  1*200,  instead  of 
being  1-480. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THB  PBBVBNTION  OF  PAIK  IN    SUBOIGAL    OPERATIONS    ALLEGED  TO  Bl 
UNNECESSARY  AND  IMPROPER.* 

There  is  one  strange  episode  which  has  been  frequently  reacted 
in  the  early  history  of  several  of  those  practical  improvements, 
which  we  all  now  proudly  refer  to,  and  rejoice  over,  as  among  the 

^  From  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Sept  1847,  p.  1C6. 
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greatest  and  most  undoubted  advances  made  in  the  past  march  of 
medical  science.  It  is  this.  Some  striking  discovery  happens  to  be 
made,  or  some  great  improvement  suggested.  Its  worth  and 
importance,  betimes,  are  acknowledged  by  different  members  of  the 
profession.  Others,  however,  full  of  doubts  and  difficulties,  conjure 
up  to  their  own  minds,  and  to  the  minds  of  their  brethren,  all  the 
usual  forms  of  objection  to  the  new  view  that  has  been  propounded ; 
and  the  more  ardent  among  these  opponents  always  fix,  and  insist 
among  other  points,  upon  this  special  and  singular  ground  of  objec- 
tion, that — the  disease  or  evil  proposed  to  be  remedied  is  compara- 
tively and  truly  less  obnoxious  in  its  character  than  was  in  general 
previously  imagined,  that  its  removal  is,  consequently,  not  a  matter 
of  much  moment,  and  that  the  new  and  artificial  measure  pow  sug- 
gested for  that  purpose  is,  probably,  in  its  action  and  effects  on 
mankind,  really  more  dangerous  and  deleterious  than  the  very  state 
or  malady  which  it  was  proposed  to  remove  by  it. 

Take,  for  instance,  as  an  example  of  the  remark,  the  strong  oppo- 
sition offered  first  to  variolous  inoculation,  and  afterwards  to  vac- 
dne  inoculation. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  calculated  in  regard  to  Europe,  that  before 
the  introduction  of  variolous  inoculation,  small-pox  regularly  deci- 
mated the  human  race,  one  out  of  every  ten  deaths  that  occurred 
Wng  a  death  from  small-pox ;  and  further,  the  disease  was  reputed 
&tid  to  at  least  one  out  of  every  six  or  eight  individuals  attacked  by 
it  Inoculation  was  introduced,  and  its  effects  were  so  marked,  that 
of  those  who  submitted  to  the  disease  in  this  form,  about  one  only 
in  every  800  or  400  seems  to  have  perished.*  Vaccination  was 
discovered,  and  this  preventive  affection  was  found  to  prove  rarely 
or  never  |>€r  se  dangerous  or  fatal  to  life.  But  science,  in  substitut- 
ing—first, inoculated  for  natural  small-pox ;  and  secondly,  cow-pox 
for  inoculated  slnall-pox,  was  anxiously  combated  by  the  double  aiv 
goment,  that  the  old  evil  was  not  so  great  an  evil  as  it  was  usually 
represented  to  be,  and  that  perhaps  it  was  in  reality  safer  and  better 
than  the  new  measure  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

Thus,  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  among  the  various  pam- 
phlets published  with  the  view  of  contesting  and  opposing  the  pro- 
priety of  the  newly  introduced  Variolous  Inoculation,  Mr.  How- 
grave,  whose  essay  on  the  subject  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  period, 
nudntadns,  that  "  the  small-pox  in  the  natural  way  very  rarely  affects 

'  In  reference  to  the  mortality  of  natoral  and  of  inoculated  small-pox,  Dr.  Gregory,  Physi- 
<>>n  to  the  Small^pQX  Hospital  of  London,  observes,  **  It  is  commonly  stated  that  one-fourth 
of  those  who  are  attacked  by  Small-pox  in  the  natural  way  perish." — Oyclopsdia  of  Medi- 
^^  ▼ol.  lit  p.  742.  And  **  The  average  number  of  deaths  (from  inoculated  small-pox)  at 
the  Inoculation  Hospital,  was  only  three  in  a  thousand  (or  about  1  in  330).  In  the  wards 
appropriated  to  the  casual  diseases  the  deaths  were,  and  continue  to  be,  3  in  10,^  or  mor« 
«^n  1  in4^Ibid,  voL  iv.  p.  749. 
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life  where  the  habit  of  body  and  constitation  we  good  ;"*  "that  the 
hazard  of  inocalation  is  not  only  not  considerably  less,  bnt  conside- 
rably greater  than  that  of  the  natoral  small-pox  ;"*  that  thifi  "  new 
and  strange  method/'^  "  more  frequently  produces  accidents  than 
the  natural  way,"*  that  it  is  "  not  only  unsafe,  but  uncertain,"*  and 
that,  "  all  persons  who  will  sufier  reason  to  determine  their  opinion, 
must  be  convinced  that  their  (the  inoculation)  method  has  no  de- 
gree of  safety  in  it."*  Hence  we  can  scarcely  Wonder  when  he 
"  affirms  that  the  best  method  is  to  trust  Providence,  and  not  allow 
mortal  man  to  inflict  diseases  upon  us  at  his  pleasure. '^  Otiier 
contemporary  writers  against  smfdl-pox  inoculation,  maintidned, 
upon  the  same  grounds,  the  same  views  of  the  impropriety  of  the 
practice.* 

Again,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  in  oppodtion  to  the  proposal  of 
Dr.  Jenner  to  introduce  vaccination,  or,  in  other  words,  to  substi* 
tute  the  inoculation  of  cow-pox  for  the  inoculation  of  smalt-pox,  the 
same  objections  to  the  practice  were  reproduced.  Dr.  Moselej 
stated,^  for  example,  several  years  after  vaccination  was  introduced, 
that  "  the  mischiefs  of  the  natural  small-pox,  we  all  know,  are  great 
enough,  but  they  maybe  prevented  by  inoculation;"  that,  "  instead 
of  1  in  800  dying  of  the  small-pox  from  inoculation,  tiiere  need 
not  be  one  in  800,000 ;"  **  that  the  inoculated  cow-pox  is  not  a  milder 
or  safer  disease  than  the  inoculated  small-pox ;"  imd  that  '^  the  ne> 
eessity  of  an  immediate  restoration  of  small-pox  inoculation  must 
strike  every  person  interested  in  the  welfere  of  society,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  his  fellow-creatures."  Cow-pox  (averred  Mr.  Drew  and 
Mr.  Forrester)  was  a  ^^fat  more  severe  disease  than  small-pox."* 

"  Out  of  many  thousands,  nay  millions,"  (so  wrote  Dr.  Rowley  in 
1805,")  "  it  has  been  folly  proved  scarcely  any  one  died  from  small- 
pox inoculation ;"  ^'  it  was  safe,  mild,  and  certain ;  therefore,  cow-pox 
inoculation  as  a  substitute  was  absolutely  unnecessary ;"  besides,  the 
substitute  itself  '<  stands  condemned  by  the  experience  of  veterana 
in  the  profession ;"  "  disagreeable  events  (eruptions,  abscesses,  gan- 
grenes, chronic  diseases,  &c.)  have  in  great  numbers  followed,  and 
can  be  traced  to  arise  from  cow-pox  inoculation,"  while  small-pox 
inoculation  was  free  from  them;  and  ^< fifty-nine  have  died,  and  a 
great  number  of  victims  become  diseased  for  life,"  in  consequence 

^  *  Reasons  against  the  Inoculation  of  the  Small-pox.    London,  1724,  p.  67. 

*  Ibid.  p.  72.    •  Ibid.  p.  8.    <  Ibid.  p.  61.    »  Ibid.  p.  8.    •  Ibid.  p.  28.    ^  Hwd.  p.  63. 

*  See,  for  instanee,  the  Rev.  Mi.  Delaiaye's  Sermon  on  ^  Inooolation,  an  Indefensible  Plto- 
tice,"  pp.  22,  23 ;  or  "*  A  Letter  in  Reply,"  by  N.  Bolaine,  Surgeon,  p.  17.  Sparham*s  *Rm- 
tons  against  the  Praotioe  of  Inocnlating  the  Small-pox,"  p.  27.  Dr.  Wagstaffs's  Letter  to  Dr. 
Friend,  showing  the  danger  and  uncertainty  of  Inoculating  the  Small-pox,  pp.  48,  49,  &o. 

*  Treatise  on  the  Lues  Bovilla,  2d  edit  1805,  pp.  xy.  xx.  xxiiL  110,  &c. 
1®  See  Lipscomb's  Essay,  p.  7,  and  Lipscomb's  own  similar  opinion,  p.  39. 
»•  On  Cow-pox  Inoculation,  pp.  4, 31,  100,  128,  &c. 
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of  vaccination;  in  ikct  "the  Benses,"  says  Dn  Rowley,  "are  ap- 
palled, and  the  pen  is  tired  of  recording  its  dreadful  disasters."^ 

But,  in  our  own  day,  exactly  the  same  line  of  argumentation  that 
was  thus  zealously  directed  against  the  adoption  of  artificial  variola- 
tion and  vaccination,  at  their  first  introduction  into  practice,  is  now 
as  zealously  directed  against  the  adoption  of  etherization.  For 
precisely  in  the  same  way  some  minds,  averse  to  the  employment  of 
ether  inhalation,  anxiously  argue  that  there  is  not  only  no  call  for  its 
employment  in  surgery,  but  that  its  employment,  and  the  result  which 
it  produces — ^namely,  immunity  fix)m  the  physical  sufferings  inflicted 
by  the  knife  of  the  surgeon — ^is  probably  a  direct  and  positive  evil. 

The  common  opinion  of  mankind  and  of  the  profession  in  regard 
to  the  pain  attendant  upon  surgical  operations,  seems,  till  of  late,  to 
have  been  unanimous  and  unchallenged.  The  human  agony  and  tor- 
tare  following  the  surgeon's  knife,  have  hitherto  been  borne  with  and 
sabmitted  to  merely  because,  while  they  seemed  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  health  and  life,  they  were  considered  at  the 
same  time  absolutely  unavoidable.  It  is  true  that  differences  in  the 
mental  and  physical  constitutions  of  different  men,  enabled  them  to 
encounter  the  surgical  mangling  and  mutilation  of  their  limbs  and 
bodies,  with  different  degrees  of  equanimity  and  hardihood.  And 
mider  special  morbid  states  of  the  nervous  system — ^in  the  way  both 
of  great  excitement  and  great  overstraining  and  collapse-— flesh  and 
bone  have  sometimes  been  extensively  cut  and  divided  without  the 
common  accompanying  feelings  and  common  manifestations  of  acute 
snfiering.  But  the  every-day  experience  of  mankind  in  every  age, 
shows  how  greatly  and  truly  the  reverse  of  this  is  usually  the  fact. 
And  all  past  human  testimony  on  this  point  goes  fully  to  corroborate 
the  truth  of  the  sentiment  which  England's  great  epic  poet  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  the  wounded  Nisroch,  on  the  first  occasion  in  which 
wounds  were  ever  inflicted,  and  living  beings  first  "knew  pain :" — 


"  But  Pain  10  perfect  misery,  the  worst 
Of  eTils,  and  excessive,  overturns 

All   no^^n/^^n 


All  patience. 

*  Ibid.  p.  61.  See  the  works  also  of  other  anti-vaccinists  for  the  same  line  of  argument. 
Thus,  observes  Dr.  Squirrell,  the  small-poz  inoculation,  **  whatever  impediment  it  might 
bave  met  with  at  its  introduction,  owing,  at  that  time,  to  a  want  of  experience  in  the  practi- 
tioners, is  now  a  mild  and  harmless  disease,"  and  hence  **  there  is  no  necessity  to  forsake  its 
practice"  for  that  of  vaccination,  with  "  all  its  difl5culties,  ambiguities,  and  malignant  effects." 
"Thecow-pox  (he  argues  more  at  length)  produces  malignant  effiscts,  vitiates  the  blood,  and 
<^er  juices,  and  is  tedious  as  well  as  difficult  to  cure ;  the  small-pox  inoculation  produces 
no  iQ  consequences  whatever.  The  cow-pox  produces  very  ill  health  in  children ;  the  small- 
pox inoculation  improves  the  health  and  constitution,  and  carries  off  many  complaints, 
which  were  very  uncomfortable  both  to  the  parents  and  children.  The  cow-pox  matter  is 
t^Q  from  an  animal  diseased,  and  is  of  specific  scrofulous  kind,  as  proved  by  its  effects ; 
^  small-pQx  matter  is  taken  from  a  healthy  subject,  and  produces  no  disease  whatever,  but 
^  one  for  whk^h  it  was  intended." — Observmtioiis  on  the  Cow-pox,  pp.  24, 49,  55,  &c. 
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Nor  have  we  any  proper  test,  either  of  the  fortitude  with  whidi  it  will 
be  borne,  or  of  the  amount  of  p^  actually  endured  in  individual 
cases.  For  whilst  the  degree  of  outward  manifestation  of  sufiering, 
shown  by  the  patient  on  the  rack  of  the  operating  table,  affordi 
no  perfect  evidence  of  his  actual  feelings,  the  greatest  torture  being 
incapable  in  some  of  contorting  a  muscle,  or  eliciting  a  groan,  and 
the  slightest  scratch  forcing  screams  and  cries  from  others ;  neither, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  degree  of  equanimity  and  endurance  with 
which  the  agony  of  a  surgical  operation  is  submitted  to,  any  true 
and  direct  criterion  of  the  natural  moral  strength  and  mental  courage 
of  the  patient.  Sometimes  the  sailor  and  soldier,  who  would  not 
feel  one  moment's  dread  in  &cing,  under  the  most  desperate  cir- 
cumstances, the  sword  and  fire  of  the  enemy,  will  quail  before  the 
very  thought  of  having  his  living  flesh  deliberately  cut  and  mutilated 
by  the  cold  steel  of  the  surgeon.*  And  thus,  the  mere  fear  and  ho^ 
ror  of  encountering  the  pain  and  agony  of  a  surgical  operation,  will 
sometimes,  by  unnerving  the  strongest  mind  and  boldest  heart, 
bring  on,  as  a  consequence,  such  a  depressed  state  of  the  system, 
as  certainly  by  no  means  places  the  patient  in  a  state  fiEtvorable  for 
securing  a  happy  and  successful  result.  ^^  An  extraordinary  exdte- 
ment  of  mind,"  observes  Mr.  Travers,  "such  as  is  produced  by 
dread,  or  by  the  screwing  up  of  the  system  for  the  endurance  of 
painful  operations,  when  it  is  already  much  depressed  and  6ne^ 
vated  by  continued  suffering^  or  apprehension  of  it,  sometunes 
proves  suddenly  fetal."* 

In  the  greater  operations  of  surgery,  the  employment  of  etheriza- 
tion is  not  only,  thus  fer,  a  great  blessing  to  the  patient,  but  it  is  a 
great  boon  also  to  the  practitioner.    It  is  a  benefit  to  the  operator, 

'  The  following  illaatrative  anecdote  refers  to  Lord  D  ,  assuredly  one  of  the  bftfeit 
admirals  in  the  English  servioe,  and  a  man  of  all  others  whom  his  country  has  long  looked 
upon  as  the  very  personification  of  valor  and  courage.    The  injury  alluded  to  was  received  ia 

cutting  out  the  Spanish  frigate  A ,  one  of  the  most  daring  feats  attempted  in  modera  wtf* 

fare.  I  extract  the  account  from  an  article  on  Etherization  in  the  North  British  Review,  excel- 
lent in  matter,  in  manner,  and  in  feeling,  and  written  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  fiirgi- 
eal  practitioners  and  authors  of  the  present  day.  <*  We  remember,"  says  the  reviewer,  *  the 
case  of  a  gallant  admiral— one  of  the  bravest  hearts  that  ever  beat,  in  a  service  where  mea 
of  every  grade  are,  to  a  proverb,  dauntless — who,  in  the  opening  of  his  distinguished  eaie«; 
had  been  engaged  in  cutting  out  an  enemy's  frigate.  From  the  gunboat,  he  climbed  vp  the 
ship's  steep  side,  and,  foremost  of  his  crew,  had  reached  the  bulwarks,  when  receiving  a 
stunning  blow,  he  fell  backwards  into  his  boat  again,  striking  his  back  violently  on  the  tholpia. 
Many  years  afterwards,  a  tumor  had  grown  on  the  injured  part,  and  at  length  the  adminl 
— gray,  and  bent  in  years,Tound  it  advisable  that  this  growth  should  be  remove^.  The  man 
that  never  feared  death  in  its  most  appalling  form  while  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  now  sfaiank 
firom  the  surgeon^s  knife ;  the  removal,  contemplated  with  a  feeling  almost  akin  to  fear,  wai 
long  deferred ;  and  at  length,  half  stupified  by  opium  though  he  was,  a  most  unsteady  patisot 
did  he  prove  during  the  operation."— North  British  Review  for  May,  1847,  p.  169. 

*  Travers  on  Constitutional  Irritation,  toL  L  p.  23. 
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as  well  as  to  those  operated  upon.  For,  wliUst  it  relieves  the  one 
from  all  the  feelings  of  agonizing  pain,  it  relieves  the  other  from  the 
feelings  of  inflicting  such  pain  upon  a  fellow-creature.  Humanity, 
in  tiie  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  is  the  great  object  of  the  healing  art, 
and  the  aim  alike  of  the  surgeon  as  of  the  physician.  Hitherto  the 
professional  duty  of  the  surgeon  has  compelled  him  to  inflict  pre- 
sent Buflering  upon  his  patients,  with  a  prospective  view  to  their 
own  ultimate  beneflt  and  advantage.  And  surely  there  is  no  one, 
however  much  inured  to  the  sight  and  shriek  of  pain,  who  would  not 
rejoice  to  be  able  to  obtain  these  advantages  for  his  patients,  without 
compelling  them  to  pass  through  so  severe  an  ordeal  as  the  tortures 
of  the  operating  table.  If,  as  some  few  operators  themselves  have 
indiscreetly  boasted,  their  hearts  have  become  so  hardened  by  educa- 
tion and  custom  as  not  to  be  afiected  by  the  suflerings  of  those  sub- 
mitted to  their  knives,  it  is  still  pleasing  and  refreshing  to  know 
that  this  change  in  the  human  feelings,  and  thiei  urtiflcial  violation 
of  one  of  the  first  laws  in  human  nature— namely,  sympathy  with 
the  suflTerings  of  others — is  by  no  means  necessary  to  make  a  man 
a  perfect  surgeon. 

Perhaps  no  surgeon  ever  operated  either  more  frequently  or  more 
successfully  than  the  celebrated  Cheselden.  In  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital alone,  and  exclusively  of  his  practice  elsewhere,  he  performed 
lithotomy  upwards  of  two  hundred  times,  and  with  results  that 
have  never  yet  been  surpassed  by  any  other  operator.  But  he  adds, 
in  language  bearing  all  the  simple  impressiveness  of  truth,  "  If  I 
have  any  reputation  in  this  way,  I  have  earned  it  dearly ;  for  no  one 
ever  endured  more  anxiety  and  sickness  before  an  operation ;  yet, 
from  the  time  I  began  to  operate,  all  uneasiness  ceased ;  and,  if  I 
have  had  better  success  than  some  others,  I  do  not  impute  it  to 
more  knowledge,  but  to  the  happiness  of  a  mind  that  was  never 
ruflOied  or  disconcerted,  and  a  hand  that  never  trembled  during  any 
operation."^  It  was  under  this  great  master  that  John  Hunter  re- 
ceived his  first  lessons  in  surgery ;  and  the  biographer  of  Hunter 
teUs  us  that,  to  quote  his  words,  "  Cheselden's  manners  were  exceed- 
ingly kind  and  gentle,  and,  notwithstanding  the  extensive  practice 
he  had  enjoyed,  he  always,  before  an  operation,/eft  sick  at  the  thoughU 
of  the  pain  he  was  about  to  inflict;  though,  during  its  performance,  his 
coolness  and  presence  of  mind  never  forsook  him.  Such  feelings," 
adds  Mr.  Ottley,  '^are  in  a  less  marked  degree,  perhaps,  far  more 
commonly  experienced  than  is  generally  supposed,  by  the  very  best 
surgeons,  previously  to  undertaking  operations  of  importance."* 
And,  no  doubt,  it  is  the  desire  to  diminish  the  actual  amount  of 

*  CTbeselden's  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  5th  edition,  p.  333. 
'  Ottley's  Life  of  John  Hunter,  in  Mr.  Palmer's  edition  of  his  works,  vol.  i.  p.  9. 
TOL.  II.  81 
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pain  endnred  by  patients,  by  curtailing  the  actual  doration  of  it, 
that  has  led  many  of  oar  best  suigeons,  with  praiseworthy  earnest- 
ness, to  attempt  to  invent  new  and  more  rapid  modes  for  perform- 
ing particular  operations, — a  field  in  which  no  small  degree  of  suc- 
cess has  consequently  been  met  with. 

A  new  era,  however,  arrives  in  chirurgical  science,  and  a  measure 
is,  at  last,  brought  to  light,  through  the  influence  of  whi^  surgeons 
may  perform  operations,  and  patients  submit  to  them,  even  when  of 
a  prolonged  nature,  without  the  necessity  of  pain.  It  is  found  that 
the  excruciating  tortures,  and  writhings,  and  shrieks  of  patients  on 
the  operating  table,  may  be  saved;  and  yet  the  required  operations 
be  as  well  and  perfectly  executed  as  before.  Scarcely,  however,  is 
this  glad  and  glorious  discovery  announced  and  acted  upon,  than 
another  new,  and,  if  possible,  still  stranger  discovery,  is  broached 
and  anxiously  promulgated ;  namely,  that  in  cutting  the  living  flesh 
of  man,  the  surgeon's  knife  does  not,  after  all,  produce  any  very  re- 
markable or  very  important  amount  of  pain,  and  that  immnnitjr 
from  this  pain  during  operations  would  be,  perhaps,  an  evil  rather 
than  a  good  to  humanity — a  calamity  rather  than  a  blessing. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  South  London  Medical  Society,  held  in  April 
last,  Dr.  Gull  read  a  paper  on  the  injurious  efiects  of  ether  inhala- 
tion, and  ended  his  communication  with  queries  as  to  the  ^^  denm- 
bUity  of  removing  pain,"  &c.^  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper,  Surgeon  to 
Guy's  Hospital,  afterwards  affirmed  it  as  his  opinion,  ^'that  pain 
was  a  premonitory  condition,  no  doubt  fitting  parts,  the  subject  of 
lesion,  to  reparatory  action,  and,  therefore,  he  (Mr.  Cooper)  should 
N  feel  averse  to  the  prevention  of  it"*  "Pain,"  argues  Mr.  Nairn, 
surgeon  to  the  Colchester  and  Essex  Hospital,  in  some  observations 
against  ether  inhalation, — ^^  pain  (toothache?)  is,  doubtless,  our  great 
safeguard  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  but  for  it  we  should  be 
hourly  £EJling  into  danger;  and  I  am,"  he  continues,  "inclined  to 
believe  that  pain  should  be  considered  as  a  healthy  indication,  and 
as  an  essential  concomitant  with  surgical  operations,  and  that  it  is 
amply  compensated  by  the  effects  it  produces  on  the  system,  as  the 
natural  incentive  to  reparative  action."'  Arguing  in  a  similar  bst 
still  more  bitter  strain  against  etherization,  Dr.  Pickford  affirms, 
that  "pain  during  operations  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  even 
desirable ;  and  its  prevention  or  annihilation  is,  for  the  most  part, 
hazardous  to  the  patient."^  Upon  one  of  the  first  communications 
being  ^ven  in  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  upon  etheriflh 

>  See  Report  of  the  Meeting  in  the  Loodoo  Medical  Gazette  for  April  30,  1847,  p.  777. 
*  Ibid.  *  London  Medical  Gazette  for  March  5,  p.  415. 

<  On  the  Iiiijurions  Efftott  of  the  Inhalation  of  Ether,  in  the  Edinbargh  Medical  and  Soifi- 
cal  Journal  for  Jaly,  1847,  p.  358. 
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tion,  M.  Magendie,  the  distingaisbed  physiologist,  maintained*  that 
•*pain  has  always  its  usefulness;"  he  doubted  if  there  was  a  true 
advantage  *^  in  suppressing  pain,  by  rendering  patients  insensible, 
dwing  an  operation ;"  and  argued,  that  ^^  it  was  a  trivial  matter  to 
suffer  (e'est  peu  de  eho$e  de  sauffrir) ;  and  a  discovery  whose  object 
was  to  prevent  pain  was  of  a  slight  {mediocre)  interest  only." 

It  would  be  as  idle  as  it  would  be  useless  to  confute  by  mere 
argament  the  preceding  allegations,  in  regard  to  the  supposed 
necessity  and  advantages  of  pain  in  surgicsd  operations.  For,  in 
&ct,  the  whole  question  amounts  to  this :  Mankind  are  perfectly 
agreed,  that  the  cutting  and  mutilation  of  the  living  human  body 
u  painful,  however  loudly  surgeons  may  preach  to  tiie  contrary ; 
and  medical  men  have. hitherto  assented,  without  one  contradictory 
voice,  to  the  self-evident  aphorism  of  Galen,  that  pain  is  useless  to 
the  pidned  {dolor  dolentibuB  inutUis  est).  If  we  find  then,  as  we  do 
now,  a  few  men  entertaining  and  expressing  opinions  on  these 
points  so  very  different  from  the  general  ideas  and  general  experi- 
ence of  mankind,  these  opinions  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as 
aught  else  than  indications  of  a  strange  degree  of  eccentricity  of 
thought  upon  one  special  subject.  And  if  the  same  line  of  thought 
that  they  apply  to  pain  were  extended,  as  it  should  be  if  true  in 
principle,  to.  otiier  diseases  or  effects  of  disease,  the  untenable  and 
irrational  character  of  it  would  lead  to  conclusions  that  might,  per- 
haps, surprise  and  startie  even  those  minds  that  at  present  employ 
it  against  etherization.  For  if  physical  pain  and  agony  be  a  bless- 
ing and  benefit,  and  not  an  evil  and  a  calamity  to  be  eschewed,  then 
all  other  morbid  symptoms  and  affections  should  equally,  upon  the 
very  same  grounds,  be  included  under  the  same  category — ^their 
presence  endured  and  courted,  and  their  removal  forbidden  and 
avoided ;  diseases  and  death  are  parts  of  the  great  economy  and 
general  police  of  nature,  and  the  labors  of  the  physician  and  surgeon 
to  counteract  their  agency,  should  be  denounced  and  decried  as 
unnecessary  and  improper. 

Let  us  view  the  subject,  however,  calmly,  and  as  a  question  in 
pathology.  And  that  pain  is,  per  «e,  and  especially  when  in  excess, 
a  condition  which  is  not  only  trying  and  dbficult  for  any  exertion 
of  human  fortitude  to  bear,  but  at  the  same  time  directiy  iiijurious 
and  damaging  in  its  action  upon  the  constitution,  and  sometimes 
very  fatal  in  its  effects,  is  a  practical  truth  that  many  of  our  best 
surgeons  and  soundest  pathologists  have  long  amply  acknowledged 
and  attested,  and  that,  too,  witiiout  any  prejudgment  in  regard  to 
it,  or,  at  all  events,  without  any  view  to  such  an  extraordinary 
proposition  as  the  now  alleged  impolicy  and  impropriety  of  abo- 
hshing  it. 

I  Gazette  M^dicale  de  Paris,  6th  Feb.  1847,  pp.  112, 113. 
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Speaking  of  the  pains  of  wounds,  the  great  father  of  French  sur- 
gery, Ambrose  Par^  pithily  tells  us,  that  it  "  ought  to  be  assuaged ; 
because,"  adds  he,  "  nothing  so  much  dejects  the  powers  of  the 
patient  {prosteme  et  abatte  le9  vertvs  du  maladey^    "  Mere  pain," 
observed  the  late  Dr.  Gooch,  "  can  destroy  life."*    "Pain,"  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Travers,  "  when  amounting  to  a  certain  degree  of  inten- 
sity and  duration,  is  of  itself  destructive."^    "  Pain  in  excess,"  he 
again  remarks,  "  exhausts  the  principle  of  life ;  so  that  either  its 
continuance  without  intermission,  or  the  superaddition  of  the  slight- 
est  shock  subsequent  to  its  endurance  for  a  certain  period,  ia  &taL 
In  operations  protracted  by  unforeseen  difficulties,  as  in  cases  of 
lithotomy,  in  which  the  stone  is  of  such  magnitude  as  to  require 
crushing,  the  patient  has  begun  to  die  upon  the  table.    The  same 
happens  in  parturition,  &c.,  protracted  by  mechanical  impediment," 
&c.*     Again,  "  Bodily  exhaustion  from  continued  pain,  spasm,  and 
other  causes,  not  unfrequently  proves  suddenly  fetal.    I  have  often 
observed  a  sudden  deliquium  at  the  conclusion  of  an  operation  for 
recent  injury,  arising  evidently  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  nenrons 
system  in  the  effort  to  support  it."*    "  Great  sensibility  or  excessive 
pain  attendant  on  an  injury  (or  operation)  has,"  remarks  Professor 
Burns,  "  two  effects.    First,  it  exhausts  both  the  system  and  the 
part:  and,  secondly,  it  acts  as  an  exciting  cause  of  inflammation,  a 
disease  apt  enough  to  take  place  from  the  injury  itself."®    "We 
have  many  fects,"  observes  Professor  Alison,  "to  prove  that  various 
violent  and  overpowering  sensations,  intense  pain,  &c.,  when  acting 
in  the  utmost  intensity,  affect  the  circulating  system  just  as  a  concus- 
sion does,  and  sometimes  with  fetal  effect — especially  when  they  take 
place  in  a  state  of  unusual  weakness  or  exhaustion."^    Br.  Banking 

*  Park's  Works,  Johnston's  Translation,  p.  329. 

•Merriman's  Synopsis  of  Midwifery,  1826,  p.  239. 

'  An  Inquiry  concerning  that  disturbed  state  of  the  Vital  Fanctions,  usually  denominted 
Constitutional  Irritation,  1826,  p.  65. 

^  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  76.  The  statistical  data  published  by  Dr.  Collins  in  his  excellent  Repoit 
of  the  Dublin  Lying  in  Hospital,  proves  how  true  Mr.  Travers*  remark  holds  as  a  geoeml 
principle  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  pain  in  protracted  parturition.  In  fact,  the  mttenal 
mortality  attendant  upon  parturition,  regularly  increases  in  a  ratio  progressive  with  tbe  ia- 
creased  duration  of  the  woman's  sufferings.  Thus,  according  to  cakulations  which  I  bare 
made  from  Dr.  Collins'  data,  while  in  the  women  whose  sufferings  were  terminated  witbin 
two  hours,  only  one  in  about  320  of  the  mothers  died ;  where  the  labor  varied  in  dmation  froa 
two  to  six  hours,  one  in  145  died ;  in  those  in  whom  it  oontinued  from  seven  to  twelve  bouit 
one  in  80  died ;  when  it  endured  from  twelve  to  thirty-six  hours,  one  in  23  died ;  and  cot  of 
those  whose  sufferings  were  prolonged  beyond  thirty-six  hours,  one  in  every  6  perished.  See 
vol.  i.  of  this  work,  p.  468.  •  Loc.  cit  p.  24. 

•  The  Principles  of  Surgery,  by  John  Bums,  MJ).,  voL  i.  p.  502. 

^  Ontlines  of  Pathology  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  p.  13.  See  alto  pp.  203  and  317,  oo 
peritonitis  proving  directly  fiital,  **  by  virtue,  probably,  of  the  intense  and  peculiar  sensatioe 
(of  pain)  it  excites,  acting  as  a  powerful  sedative  on  the  heart."  On  pain  as  a  cause  of  ex- 
haustion of  nervous  power,  see  also  Dr.  Holland's  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections,  p.  618. 
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has  lately  published  a  striking  instance  of  the  fotally  depressing 
effects  of  extreme  pain.  It  occurred  in  a  case  in  which  a  ligature  was 
applied  for  the  cure  of  an  erectile  tumor  of  the  breast.  "  The 
patient,"  he  relates,  ^^  a  healthy  female,  bore  the  initiatory  steps  of 
ihe  operation  without  a  murmur,  without  failure  of  pulse,  and 
without  change  of  countenance.  The  instant  the  ligature  was  tight- 
enedy  which  it  was  with  the  full  force  of  two  surgeons,  she  gave 
a  yell  of  agony,  the  pulse  became  imperceptible,  the  countenance 
became  ghastly  pale,  and  in  eighteen  hours  she  was  a  corpse."^ 

But  it  is,  I  believe,  needless  to  accumulate  superfluous  proof  on  a 
point  on  which  the  observations  and  feelings  of  the  profession  and 
of  mankind  are  sufficiently  agreed — ^namely,  that  bodily  pain,  par- 
ticularly such  excess  of  pain  as,  with  all  its  concomitant  fears  and 
nckening  horrors,  accompanies  the  larger  operations  in  surgery,  is, 
with  very  few,  if  indeed  any  exceptions,  morally  and  physically  a 
mighty  and  unqualified  evil.  And,  surely,  any  means  by  which  its 
abolition  could  possibly  be  accomplished,  with  perfect  security  and 
safety,  deserves  to  be  joyfully  and  gratefully  welcomed  by  medical 
science,  as  one  of  the  most  inestimable  boons  which  man  could 
confer  upon  his  suffering  fellow-mortals.  Few  now  deny,  and,  no 
doubt,  ere  long  fewer  and  fewer  will  venture  to  doubt,  that  with  a 
generality  as  certain  and  constant,  or  indeed  more  so,  than  we  see 
exemplified  in  the  action  of  most  other  therapeutic  agents  upon 
the  human  constitution,  etherization  does  possess  the  desired  and 
entire  effect  of  abolishing  and  annulling  the  pain  following  the 
scalpel  and  saw  of  the  surgeon.  But,  as  I  have  already  stated,  a  ques- 
tion of  the  most  important  moment  remains  behind.  Many  surgeons, 
who  cannot  gainsay  the  indisputable  effects  of  ether-inhalation  in 
cancelling  the  pains  of  surgical  operations,  still  ardentiy  maintain 
that  this  admitted  amount  of  present  good  can  only  be  purchased 
and  obtiuned  by  the  patient,  at  the  hazard  or  certidnty  of  a  greater 
and  disproportionate  amount  of  future  evil.  In  other  words,  they 
allege  and  maintain  that  the  condition  of  etherization  is  one  which, 
fiK>m  its  marked  powerful  effects  upon  the  economy,  must  produce, 
in  some  cases,  immediately  dangerous  results,  which  must  affect  the 
system,  so  as  to  impede  and  interfere  with  the  condition  of  wounds 
and  the  recovery  of  patients  from  them,  and  hence  that  it  will  ren- 
der operations  more  perilous  in  their  consequences,  and  more  fatal 
in  their  ultimate  results. 

The  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  this  last  feasible  and  assuredly 
most  formidable  objection  to  etherization  in  surgery,  is  a  problem 
that  no  mere  reasoning  or  mere  opinion  could  ever  certainly  and 
satis&ctorily  solve.     The  evidence  of  simple  prejudgment  and  ar- 

*  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  by  Dr.  Eankiog,  vol.  v.  1847,  p.  383. 
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gumeut  could  never  perfectly  settle  it,  however  plausible  and  inge* 
nious  the  grounds  of  the  prejudgment  and  argument  might  be.  It  is 
one  of  those  allegations,  tiie  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  which  is  a  mat- 
ter that  can  be  fully  and  finally  determined  by  dne  method  only, — 
namely,  by  an  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  facts,  and  to  the  evidence 
of  fikots  alone.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  decision  of  this 
question,  I  have,  through  tiie  great  kindness  of  my  professional 
brethren,  collected  the  results  of  above  three  hundred  amputations 
of  the  thigh,  leg,  arm,  and  fore-arm,  performed  within  the  last  six 
months  upon  patients  in  an  etherized  state,  in  the  civil  hospitals  of 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  France.  The  statistical  analyos  <^ 
these  three  hundred  amputations  with  ether,  and  the  comparison  of 
their  results  with  the  results  of  various  similar  collections  of  the 
same  amputations  without  ether,  in  the  same  and  in  other  umiltf 
hospitals,  will,  I  believe,  enable  us  to  arrive  at  some  more  definite 
ideas  and  deductions  than  we  are  yet  in  possession  of,  in  r^aid 
to  the.  debated  question  of  the  danger  or  safely  of  etherization  in 
the  operations  of  surgery.  But  let  us  first  inquire  if  this  statistical 
method  is  the  proper  method  of  investigating  such  a  subject 


CHAPTER  V. 

VALUE  AND  NB0X8SITY  OF  THE  NUMERICAL  HBTHOB  OF  INVESliaAIIOV 
AS  APPLIED  TO  SUROEBT.^ 

**  La  poBsibilit^  de  Tapplication  de  la  statistique  k  la  m^eoine,  est  une  verity  toot  iomI 
bien  demontr^e  que  la  reality  de  la  circulation." — Dezeiraeris,  Dictionnaire  de  M^ecioe, 
voL  xzviii.  p.  550.  • 

The  vast  practical  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  statistics,  and  its 
power  of  elucidating,  simplifying,  and  deciding  many  and  various 
inquiries  in  surgical  and  medical  science,  is  now  becoming  dsily 
more  and  more  acknowledged  by  the  members  of  the  profession. 
The  doctrine  itself  has  been  long,  not  only  acknowledged,  but  acted 
upon  by  governments  and  by  the  public  at  large.  The  politicsl 
laws  and  expensive  machinery  pertaining  to  the  registration  of  the 
deaths  and  diseases  of  the  inhabitants  of  England,  and  of  other  king- 
doms of  Europe,  are  founded  upon  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine. 
In  our  numerous  life  assurances  and  annuity  companies,  millions  of 
money  are  unhesitatingly  staked  upon  the  truth  of  it  And  ^^ 
principle  upon  which  the  usefulness  and  stability  of  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  medical  statistics  rests,  is  a  very  simple  one.    It  amounts  to 

>  From  Edinburgh  Monthljr  Jounial  of  Medical  Science,  Nor.  1847,  p.  13. 
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i3m:  Among  facts,  data,  or  unities  of  a  variable  chance — snch 
as  the  probabilities  of  death  within  a  given  time,  or  the  probabi- 
lities of  attacks  of  particular  diseases  within  a  given  time,  or  the 
probabilities  of  averting  death  in  particular  diseases  by  particular 
methods  of  treatment,  or  operation — ^there  is  ever  a  mighty  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  results,  if  we  consider  only  single  cases,  or  a  small 
and  limited  number  of  instances ;  but  our  results  approach  more  and 
more  to  certainty,  in  proportion  as  we  deduce  these  results  from  a 
greater  and  more  extended  number  of  instances — ^from  a  larger  and 
multiplied  series  of  fiarCfas.  There  is  always  great  uncertainty  and 
instability  in  regard  to  the  results  of  single  or  isolated  cases ;  but  a 
proper  aggregation  and  conjunction  of  cases  affords  results  which 
are  comparatively  certain  and  stable. 

In  the  present  investigation  into  the  effects  of  etherization  upon 
the  mortality  attendant  on  surgical  operations,  I  have  followed  the 
statistical  method  of  inquiry.  But  as  the  doctrine  itself  of  statistics,  as 
appUed  to  such  questions,  is  still,  I  fear,  very  imperfectiy  understood 
by  the  profession  in  this  country,  I  shall  here  take  the  liberty  of 
premising  a  few  observations  upon  this  mode  of  inquiry. 

I  have  already  stated,  that  the  great  and  leading  principle  upon 
which  all  statistical  inquiry  is  grounded,  consists  in  tiie  fact,  that  in 
muties  or  entities  of  a  doubtful  chance,  while  the  result,  or  event, 
in  mdwidtuil  instances,  is  ever  variable  and  uncertain,  the  result,  or 
event,  when  calculated  from,  or  upon  ma$$e$  of  instances,  becomes 
comparatively  certain  and  invariable.  I  shall  show  the  truth  of  this 
abs^act  remark,  in  the  form  of  illustrations,  of  a  few  of  the  ftmda- 
mental  principles  or  propositions  upon  which  the  doctrine  of  medical 
statistics  is  founded,  and  this  more  especially  with  a  view  to  the 
bearings  and  important  advantages  of  the  statistical  or  numerical 
method  of  inquiry  as  applied  to  questions  in  surgery. 

FIRST  PROPOSITION. 

The  abeoiuU  nuinber  of  deaths  from  ail  cauees^  in  a  given  tme^  m  a  given  population^  ie 
(dwaye  nearly  the  eame. 

The  probability  of  life  or  death  to  individuals  within  the  limits  of 
a  given  period,  is  proverbially  uncertain.  Nothing  is  more  uncer- 
tarn,  for  instance,  than  the  number  of  individuals  that  will  die  in 
the  currency  of  a  single  year  in  any  particular  family,  street,  or 
village  in  England  and  Wales.  But  nothing  could  be  more  cer- 
tam  than,  eceterii  partbu8j  the  number  that  will  die  during  the  cur- 
wncy  of  a  single  year  in  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales.  Esti- 
inating,  for  instance,  as  we  do  in  all  modes  of  reasoning  and 
philosophizing,  from  the  experience  of  the  past  what  will  be  the 
experience  of  ti^e  future  under  similar  circumstances,  we  may  state 
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beforehand  a^  certain,  that  in  1845  (the  results  of  which  have  not 
yet  been  published)  the  total  number  of  deaths  in  England  and 
Wales  amounted  to  about  350,000.  For  the  retuma  of  the  R^fis- 
trar-General  for  England  and  Wales  have  now  been  collected  and 
published  for  seven  years — viz.,  from  1888  to  1844  incluuve,  and 
the  total  numbers  that  died  during  each  of  these  years  were  fixed 
and  determinate,  to  the  extent  shown  in  the  following  table  : 

No.  1. — Table  of  Absolute  number  of  Deaths  m  England  and  Wales  and  of  the  percaUa0t  sf 
Deaths  among  the  tohole  population  during  the  seiien  successive  years  from  1838  fo  1844 
inclusive. 


Year 

Abiolate  number  of 

Deaths. 

the  Population. 

1838 

342,647 

2'2  in  100 

1839 

338,979 

2-1  in  100 

1840 

359,634 

2-2  in  100 

1841 

343,847 

2-1  in  100 

1842 

349,519 

2-1  in  100 

1843 

346,446 

2-1  in  100 

1844 

356,950 

2-1  in  100 

In  reference  to  the  preceding  table,  we  must  bear  in  recoUectioa 
one  point,  that  in  this,  as  in  other  statistical  inquiries,  there  ii 
always  a  range  of  oscillation,  and  limits  of  possible  error ;  but,  as 
Gktvarret  has  well  demonstrated,  the  extent  of  these  oscillations  and 
limits  of  possible  error  are  themselves  easily  ascertainable,  andci^a* 
ble  of  being  reduced  to  mathematical  calculation  and  correction. 

SECOND  PROPOSITION. 

The  absolute  number  of  deaths  from  inditndual  tUseases  and  specific  causes  m  a  given  <mm,  it  a 
given  population^  is  always  nearly  the  same. 

For  if  it  be  true,  as  shown  under  the  first  proposition,  that  the 
exact  number  dying  annually  in  England  is  nearly  the  same,  it  is 
equally  true  and  demonstrable  that  the  particular  causes  or  forms 
of  disease  producing  these  deaths  recur  in  successive  years  in  the 
same  number  and  proportion.  What  is  true  regarding  the  whole, 
is  true  in  regard  to  its  parts.  For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this 
secondary  fact,  I  shall  take  from  the  Registrar-Gteneral's  reportl 
nine  returns,  three  referring  to  medical,  three  to  surgical,  and  three 
to  obstetric  affections  and  complications ;  and  I  shall  add  one  pe^ 
taining  to  the  department  of  medical  jurisprudence.  Each  of  them 
shows  the  comparative  certainty  of  large  numbers.  For  while,  for 
example,  no  man  could  predict  who  or  what  number  of  a  small 
community  would  die  annually  of  croup,  or  tetanus,  or  ovarian 
dropsy,  yet  the  absolute  number  dying  each  year  of  these  and  other 
affections  throughout  England,  when  calculated  on  a  large  scale, 
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comes  annually,  in  all  except  epidemic  and  zymotic  diseases,  to  be 
nearly  the  same,  as  the  following  table  sufficiently  demonstrates. 
In  &ct,  their  numbers  are,  if  possible,  more  determinate  than  the 
numbers  of  the  total  deaths ;  because,  while  the  absolute  mortality 
of  a  kingdom  is  liable  to  be  varied  by  variations  of  a  temporary  and 
transient  nature  in  the  existing  epidemic  and  endemic  influences, 
&€.,  those  individual  diseases  and  causes  of  death,  the  etiology  of 
which  is  more  fixed,  are  more  stable  in  their  results: 

No.  IL — Table  of  jSbiolute  number  of  Deaths  annwtlhf  in  England  and  Wales  from 
twelve  different  Diseases  or  Causes  of  Death, 


CMBMOTDMUh. 

''^^' 

No.  Dying 
in  183d.    . 

^^•l^ 

"Sil^ 

1i-^"« 

Croup, 

Jaundice,     .... 
Apoplexy,    .... 

Hernia, 

Tetanus, 

Carbuncle,  .... 

Childbirth,  .... 
Malformations,      .     . 
Ovarian  Dropsy,  .     . 

Violent  Deaths,    .    . 

4463 

841 

5630 

507 

129 

35 

2811 

166 

45 

11,727 

4192 

800 

5293 

474 

122 

38 

2915 

214 

34 

11,632 

4336 

875 

5451 

480 

142 

33 

2989 

211 

43 

11,594 

4177 

864 

5581 

475 

118 

28 

3007 

206 

44 

11,100 

4457 

952 

5361 

529 
118 
40 

2687 

217 

52 

11,092 

The  regularity  with  which  the  same  disease  thus  destroys  in  suc- 
cessive years,  nearly  the  same  number  of  individuals,  may  appear 
remarkable  to  those  who  have  not  given  attention  to  the  study  of 
medical  statistics,  and  who  have,  consequently,  not  marked  the  fixed 
and  determinate  nature  of  the  results  which  this  means  of  investi- 
gation always  elicits,  when  it  is  enabled  to  work  upon  a  sufficiently 
large  basis  of  fitcts,  or  a  sufficiently  large  series  of  data.  But  this 
constancy  appears,  if  possible,  still  more  singular,  when  we  return 
to  such  a  subject  as  that  included  under  the  last  column  in  the  table 
viz.,  "  violent  deaths."  Under  this  head  are  included  deaths  by 
mechanical  injuries,  by  chemical  injuries,  by  asphyxia,  &c.,  and,  if 
the  returns  were  more  specific,  it  would  no  doubt  be  found  that  the 
number  of  violent  deaths  from  each  separate  division  of  causes  was 
annually  nearly  the  same.  Even  causes  originating  in  passions  of 
the  human  mind,  and  leading  to  violent  death  by  murder  are,  ccete^ 
riiparibusj  repeated  in  nearly  the  same  number  in  each  successive 
year.  The  moral  man  is  subject  to  laws  as  fixed  as  the  physical 
man.  Some  years  ago,  Quetelet  showed,  from  the  comparison  of  the 
annual  number  of  deaths  in  Paris,  and  the  annual  number  of  crimes 
committed  throughout  France,  that  the  statistics  of  human  crime 
are  as  fixed  as  the  statistics  of  human  mortality;  that  each  age  paid 
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as  unifonn  and  constant  a  tribute  to  the  jail  as  it  paid  to  the  tomb\ 
that  the  numbers  of  any  specific  crime  in  snccessive  years  was,  like 
the  numbers  of  deaths  from  any  specific  disease  in  successive  yean, 
always  nearly  the  same;  ay,  that  Ihe  very  instruments  by  which  the 
same  crime  (as  murder)  was  perpetrated  in  difierent  years,  were 
always  in  nearly  the  same  proportion.^ 


THIRD  PROPOSITION. 

The  abioluie  number  of  those  that  recover  thoiUdy  esBteris  puribos,  he  at  fized  ae  the 
of  thoee  that  die,  from  individual  dieeaeee  w  a  ffivm  population. 

The  preceding  table  (No.  IL)  shows  how  many  died  of  Ihe  seveial 
affections  included  under  it,  during  a  succession  of  years.  If  our 
statistics  were  more  specific  and  detailed,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
tell  also  how  many  recovered  each  year  fix)m  attacks  of  each  of  these 
affections,  as  well  as  how  many  died  from  them ;  and  if  we  could 
thus  count  the  number  of  recoveries  as  well  as  the  number  of  deaths 
by  striking  the  proportion  between  them,  we  should  obtidn  the 
average  mortality  of  each  disease.  The  deaths,  for  instance,  bom 
croup,  amount  on  an  average  to  4325  each  year.  But  if  at  the 
same  time  we  knew  the  total  average  number  of  cases  of  croup  that 
occurred  every  year  (say,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  th«y 
amounted  to  13,000  in  all),  then  the  mortality  of  the  disease  would 
amount  to  nearly  1  in  8;  or  out  of  eveiy  three  patients  attacked 
with  croup,  two  would  recover  and  one  die. 

I  **  If  all  human  actions  could  be  registered,"  says  Quetelet,  **  it  might  be  supposed  that 
their  numbers  would  vary  from  year  to  year  as  widely  as  human  caprice.  But  this  is  aoi 
what  we  in  reality  observe,  at  least  for  that  class  of  actions  of  which  we  hare  sooceeded  in 
obtaining  a  registry.  I  shall  quote  but  a  single  example ;  but  it  meriu  the  attention  of  tU 
philosophic  minds.  In  everything  which  relates  to  crimes,  the  same  numbers  are  lepio- 
duced ;  so  constantly,  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  misapprehend  it — even  in  respect  to  tfaost 
crimes  which  seem  perfectly  bejrond  human  foresight,  such  as  murders  committed  ingeoeial 
at  the  close  of  quarrels,  arising  without  a  motive,  and  under  other  eircumstances  to  all  t|K 
pearance  fortuitous  or  accidental.  Never^eless  experience  proves  that  murders  are  ooar 
mitted  annually  not  only  pretty  nearly  to  the  same  extent,  but  even  that  the  instruments  em- 
ployed  are  in  the  same  proportions." — ^Treatise  on  Man,  p.  6.  The  following  table,  abddgsd 
ftom  Quetelet,  may  enforce  still  more  the  truth  of  his  otraervations. 

JtMeofthe  Anrmai  IbteA Number  qfMurdertt  and  Iiutrwmemti of  tkurder^  i»  JVomcs,  eAcMAMi 
Me  JeQwrtt  </ CHaufMl  JiuMoi, /hNM  1886  fo  18SL 


Modes  of  Marder. 

In  1826. 

In  1827. 

In  1828. 

In  1920. 

la  1830.      In  ISSL 

Total  Number  of  Harder^     . 
By  Quo  and  Pistol,    .... 

By  Knife, 

By  StoDes, 

By  Kicks  and  Blows,     .    .    . 
By  Cudgel,  Cane,  Ao..    .    .    . 
By  Stabs,  Cuts,  and  BrolMf, . 
By  other  means^    ..... 

M 
89 
20 
88 
23 
86 
40 

284 
64 
40 
20 
18 
28 
40 
80 

227 
60 
34 
21 
21 
81 
42 
18 

881 
61 
46 
21 
88 
24 
46 
11 

805 
67 
44 
11 
IT 
18 
46 
80 

806 
88 

84 
9 

as 

21 
40 
80 

The  difference  in  1830  and  1831  from  the  preceding  four  years  was  no  doubt  owing,  in  t 
great  degree,  to  the  Revolution  of  1830  and  its  immediate  efieets. 
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The  Registrar's  reports,  however,  do  not  fhrnish  us  with  returns 
of  the  recoveries  as  well  as  of  the  deaths  in  any  special  disease  or 
oomplication,  with  one  exception.  Under  the  division  of  births  he 
gives  the  number  of  children  bom  each  yedr,  and  under  the  term 
childbirth,  in  the  division  of  deaths,  he  giveci  the  number  of  mothers 
who  perished  each  year  under  parturition  or  its  consequences. 
Being  thus  furnished  not  only  with  the  annual  total  number  of  deaths 
that  took  place  fix>m  parturition,  but  -also  with  the  annual  total 
number  of  cases  of  parturition  that  occurred,  we  have  the  data  in 
this  instance  for  calculating  the  proportion  of  recoveries  to  the  pro- 
pCHTtion  of  deaths  in  childbirtlL  And  the  following  table  presents 
die  results  for  the  only  four  years  of  which  the  full  data  have  been 
yet  published. 

No.  IIL — Table  o/PrcporHm  o/Deathi  in  Childbed  in  England  and  Walet^ 
from  1839  to  1842. 


Tesn. 

No.  of  Children  Born. 

No.  of  MoUi«rf  dying 
inChUdbed. 

Proportion  of  Materaml 
Deallui  iu  GbUdbt^d. 

1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 

492,574 

602,303 

.     512,158 

517,739 

2915 
2989 
3007 
2687 

I  in  169 
1  in  168 
1  in  170 
1  in  192* 

FOURTH  PROPOSinON. 

StaliitUe  enoMe  tu  to  prove  that  the  general  mortality,  the  mortality  in  particular  departmenti 
afpraeHee,  and  the  mortdUty  from  individual  dieeaeee,  are  capable  of  being  altered  by  alter-- 
«V  the  attendant  dreumetancee. 

Under  the  three  preceding  propositions,  in  showing  the  attendant 
results  to  remain  firom  year  to  year  the  same,  I  have  supposed  the 
attendant  circumstances  to  remain  also  the  same.  But  if  we  change 
the  conditions  in  which  the  community  or  the  indi^duals  composing 
it  are  placed,  we  change  also  the  results.  The  great  power  which 
<nt  possesses,  is  the  power  of  altering  these  attendant  conditions  and 
ciicnmstances  by  improved  hygienic  measures,  improved  medical 
practice,  improved  modes  of  operating,  &c  And  the  effects  of  this 
alteration  might  be  interminably  questioned  and  doubted,  provided 
we  had  not  the  power  of  proving  it  by  simple  statistical  evidence. 
I  shall  adduce  some  examples. 

Improve,  in  regard  to  salubrity,  &c.,  the  circumstances  in  which  a 

^  In  relation  to  the  etiology  and  paihology  of  puerperal  fever — the  most  common  cause 
of  death  in  childbed— it  is  not  uninteresting  to  remark,  that  in  1842,  when  the  deaths  fol- 
ding parturition  were  so  few,  the  number  of  deaths  fVom  erysipelas  was  also  much 
finished  in  number.  This  fact  may,  I  think,  be  adduced  as  a  reason  additional  to  the 
iB^ny  lately  urged  in  proof  of  an  identity  in  causation  and  character  between  erysipelas  and 
Po«T>eral  ferer. 
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community  is  living,  and  you  increase  the  value  of  life  in  that  com^ 
munity,  or  diminish  its  mortality.  Thus,  in  1786,  the  yearly  rate  of 
mortality  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  was  1  in  42 ;  or,  in 
other  words,  1  in  every  42  of  the  inhabitants  died  annually.  In 
1801,  this  mortality  was  found  to  be  1  in  47.  In  1831,  it  had 
diminished  to  1  in  58 ;  showing  a  difference  of  88  per  cent  in  the 
short  period  of  half  a  century.* 

Again,  if  we  wished  to  prove  that  our  practice,  in  relation  to  any 
particular  department  of  the  profession,  was  more  suocessfol  now 
than  formerly,  or  more  successful  under  one  mode  of  treatment  than 
under  another,  our  only  certain  form  of  evidence  consists  in  a  similar 
appeal  to  statistics.  Mere  assertions  and  opinions  avail  little  in  snch 
a  question.  Figures  and  statistics  can  alone  properly  decide  and 
determine  it.  And  here,  as  elsewhere,  they  offer  a  kind  of  evidence, 
which  is  not  less  remarkable  for  its  intelligibility  and  simplicity, 
than  for  its  precision  and  certainty.  I  shall  again  take  the  case  of 
childbirth  as  an  example.  The  following  table,  calculated  from  the 
mortality  bills  of  London,  and  given  in  a  more  extended  form  by 
Dr.  Merriman,'  demonstrates  statistically,  what  could  not  be  satis- 
fisictorily  proved  by  any  other  form  of  evidence,  that  the  practice  rf 
midwifery  has  become  more  and  more  improved  in  London,  and  info- 
rentially  in  the  whole  kingdom,  during  the  last  two  hundred  years; 
the  ratio  of  deaths  in  childbirth  having  gradually  become  less  in 
number,  and  that  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  proportion  of  partorient 
mothers  lost,  during  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
nearly  double  the  number  of  those  lost  during  the  first  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century : 

No.  rV. — Table  of  average  nvmber  of  Moihert  dying  in  Childbed  in  Lmtdom 
from  1660  to  1820. 


Tears. 

PropoHtai  of  M oCken  lott 

For  20  years  ending  in  1680,      . 

1  in 

every  44  deliTered. 

For  20  years  ending  in  1700,      . 

.       lin 

**      56 

u 

For  20  years  ending  in  1720, 

.       lin 

«      69 

u 

For  20  years  ending  in  1740, 

.      1  in 

a        71 

u 

For  20  years  ending  in  1760, 

.       lin 

u      77 

u 

For  20  years  ending  in  1780,      . 

.       1  in 

«      82 

u 

For  20  years  ending  in  1800,      . 

.       lin 

«    110 

u 

For  20  years  ending  in  1820, 

.       lin 

«     107 

(i 

Further,  supposing  we  desired  to  prove,  in  regard  to  any  one 
complication  or  disease,  that  some  particular  mode  of  treatment  ot 
of  operation  was  more  successful  than  another,  we  can  resort  to  no 
other  definite  mode  of  decision  than  statistics ;  and  no  other  known 
mode  of  investigation  could  yield  the  same  simple  and  satifl&ctory 
results.   Li  illustration,  let  me  adduce  an  instance  fix)m  obstetric  8^^ 

'  Dublin  Review,  vol  ii.  p.  97.  •  Synopsis  of  Difficult  Parturition,  p.  343, 
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gery.  The  normal  conjugate  diameter  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  is 
four  inches.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  morbidly  contracted.  When, 
as  occasionally  happens,  this  bony  canal  is  so  much  diminished  in 
size  that  its  opposite  walls  are  not  more  than  from  two  and  a  half 
to  three  inches  distant  from  each  other,  the  mutilation  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  child*s  head  by  craniotomy  was  formerly  supposed,  by 
British  accoucheurs,  to  be  the  only  proper,  or  indeed  possible,  mode 
of  delivery.  Latterly,  after  great  and  strenuous  opposition,  a  revo- 
lution in  practice  has  taken  place  in  such  cases ;  and,  at  the  present 
day,  the  artificial  induction  of  premature  labor  at  the  seventh  month 
is  the  established  rule  of  treatment.  The  child's  life  has  thus  cer- 
tainly been  saved,  in  many  instances,  ftom  otherwise  inevitable 
destruction.  But  is  the  life  of  the  mother  not  placed,  as  has  been 
sometimes  alleged,  in  greater  jeopardy  by  it?  Statistical  evidence 
answers  the  question  by  showing,  that  while  craniotomy  is  fetal  to 
the  mother  in  about  one  in  every  five  cases,  the  induction  of  prema- 
ture labor  is  not  fatal  to  her  life  in  more  than  about  one  in  every  fifly 
cases.  Nor  would  it  be  possible  to  place  such  a  question  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt  except  by  statistics,  built  upon  a  proper  and 
sufficient  basis  of  data.  Mere  impressions  and  arguments  would 
not  solve  the  problem.  Dr.  Osborne  declared,  for  instance,  that 
craniotomy  was  rarely  fatal ;  and  Madame  Lachapelle  described  the 
induction  of  premature  labor  as  rarely  safe.  Statistics  have  amply 
belied  both  opinions. 

FIFTH  PROPOSITION. 

StatUtiet  offer  a  Utt  by  which  the  mprtaioru  of  unrecorded  and  Umiied  experience  are  cot' 
reded;  and  they  fumith  a  mode  of  mveetigation  capable  ofreeolvmg  many  existmy  practical 
problems  in  eurgery. 

It  is  only  since  statistics  began  to  be  applied  to  surgical  investi- 
gations, that  surgeons  themselves  seem  to  have  become  aware  of 
the  excessive  rate  of  mortality  accompanying  most  of  their  capital 
operations.  As  long  as  the  mere  impressions  of  cases  upon  the 
memory  were  depended  upon,  and  the  individual  cases  or  facts 
themselves  not  noted  or  counted,  the  most  erroneous  opinions  pre- 
vailed regarding  the  rate  of  mortality  following  upon  surgical  prac- 
tice. All  conclusions  drawn  from  the  memory  are,  observes  Mal- 
gaigne,  "horribly  fellacious  {harriblement  infideles)^  and  it  is,"  he 
adds,  "to  their  employment,  that  we  owe  the  astonishing  delusions 
almost  generally  professed  regarding  the  real  danger  or  fetality  of 
amputations."* 

In  his  System  of  Surgery,  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell,  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  surgical  practitioners  and  writers  of  his  day,  in  some 

I  Aichiyet  G^n^mles  de  M^decine  for  April,  1842,  p.  391. 
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general  remarks  upon  amputation^  observee,  <^In  the  preeent  im- 
proved state  of  the  operation,  I  do  not  imagine  that  one  death  win 
happen  in  twenty  cases,  even  including  the  genend  ran  of  hospital 
practice ;  and  in  private  practice,  where  due  attention  can  be  mam 
cmiBinly  bestowed  npon  tiie  various  circumstances  of  the  operation, 
the  proportion  of  deaths  will  be  much  less."^  But  in  1844,  Ml 
Inman  collected  the  statiistics  of  8586  cases  of  ^^amputations  gene^ 
rally,  including  secondary,  primary,  for  accident  or  disease ;"  most 
fix>m  hospital,  but  some  from  private  practice,  and  he  found  tiiat 
out  of  these  8586  cases,  there  died  1146,  or  one  in  every  Sj\^  la  a 
very  valuable  communication,  Mr.  Fenwick  has  published  a  collated 
table  of  4937  amputations.  Out  of  these  4987  cases  1565  died,  or 
the  operation  was  &tal  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  every  8yV  subnutted 
to  it^  The  late  statistical  investigations  of  Phillips,  Lawrie,  Mat 
gaigne,  Gendrin,  jcc.,  have  all  fully  borne  out  the  same  view  wiA 
regard  to  the  great  mortality  attendant  upon  amputations. 

]^or  are  opinions  formed  from  a  single  accurately  observed  caie^ 
or  a  veiy  limited  number  of  data,  to  be  depended  on  as  the  ultimati 
probable  measure  of  the  value  or  &tality  of  an  operation.  An  im- 
pression frt>m  an  individual  case  often  leads  us  to  form  a  wrong  es- 
timate  of  the  average  danger  or  average  safety  of  an  o]>eratioii, 
while  adequate  statistics  at  once  show  us  the  truth.  Mr.  Pott*  saw 
amputation  at  the  hip-joint  performed  in  one  case,  and  from  ttat 
case  drew  the  general  deduction,  that  in  this  operation  tiie  want  of 
success  would  be  uniform.  Mr.  Syme,  after  performing  amputation 
at  the  hip-joint  in  one  case,  from  that  case  drew  the  opposite  dedoe- 
tion.  *^  I  firmly  believe,"'  says  he,  "  that  if  the  operation  be  done 
properly,  and  above  all,  quickly,  its  success  will  be  general,  if  aot 
uniform."  In  his  excellent  System  of  Suigery,  Professor  Feigosson 
of  London,  depending  upon  his  impression  of  cases,  butnot  actnalfy 
counting  them,'observe8  in  regard  to  amputation  at  the  hip-joint, "  Al- 
though no  reasonable  practitioner  would  ever  attempt  it  except  as 
a  last  resource,  it  is  somewhat  satisfactory  to  know,  that  with  all  die 
disadvantages  under  which  it  has  been  performed,  particularly  in 
military  practice,  and  notwithstanding  the  fearfrd  shock  that  mnst 
of  necessity  attend  such  an  extensive  mutilation,  the  success  of  the 
operation  has  probably  been  such  that  1  patient  out  of  every  8  <m 
whom  it  has  been  performed  has  been  saved."*    But  when  we  torn 

^  A  System  of  Surgery,  by  Benjamin  Bell,  vol.  vii  p.  254  of  7th  edition. 

*  Lancet  fbr  5tb  October,  1844,  p.  39. 

'  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science  for  October,  1847,  p.  238. 

*  Chirurgical  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  217,  218. 

'  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxL  p.  27. 

'  Practical  Surgery,  p.  362.    The  rate  of  mortality  which  Mr.  Fergutson  here  attribates 
to  amputation  at  the  hip-joint,  is  in  fact  the  rate  of  mortality  belcmging  to  all  the  mmor  ampo- 
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fix>iu  such  conclusions  to  the  simple  evidence  oftinmerical  fiicts,  all  of 
these  three  opinions  are  seen  to  be  erroneous ;  and  in  addition,  the 
mind  at  once  obtains  a  precise  and  definite  idea  of  the  degree  of 
danger  attendant  on  the  operation  when  we  simply  appeal  to  statis- 
tics and  find,  as  Mr.  Sands  Cox  has  shown,^  that  out  of  84  cases  in 
which  amputation  at  the  hip-joint  has  now  been  performed,  26 
were  successful,  and  58  unsuccessful ;  or  out  of  every  10  operated 
upon,  7  died  and  3  recovered. 

Now  the  certainty  and  correctness  of  the  knowledge  which  we 
obtain  in  this  and  similar  instances  from  merely  and  simply  counting 
up  a  hundred  accurately  recorded  cases,  is  infinitely  superior  to  a 
hundred  separate  opinions  and  arguments  upon  tibe  matter.  A 
hundred  writers  upon  such  a  subject  as  the  probable  degree  of 
fieitality  accompanying  amputation  at  the  hip-joint,  would  no  doubt 
give  us  every  variety  and  confliction  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  A 
hundred  cases  of  it  correctly  noted  and  counted,  would  give  us  a 
result  not  admitting  of  any  variety  or  confliction  of  opinion,  except 
it  were  objected  that  the  numb^*s  on  which  the  calculation  was 
founded  were  too  small  for  a  perfect  conclusion ;  and  this  objection 
can  always  be  met  by  collating  additional  data  in  order  to  extend 
the  basis  of  our  calculation,  and  thus  remove  and  free  it  from  this 
chance  of  possible  error. 

Upon  my  own  mind,  the  strongest  conviction  is  impressed,  that 
the  numerical  or  statistical  method  of  inquiry  is  yet  ere  long  des- 
tined to  advance  and  promote  surgical  science,  by  revolutionizing 
some  departments  of  surgery,  by  rectifying  a  number  of  its  ex- 
isting errors,  by  clearing  away  many  of  its  doubts  and  difii- 
eolties,  and  by  settling  and  determining  for  it  definitely,  various 
of  those  practical  questions  upon  which  the  opinions  of  the  best 
operators  are  constantly  and  ever  changing.  In  the  introductory 
remarks  to  his  last  work  on  surgery,*  the  late  8ir  Charles  BeU 
remarked,  ^' Men's  opinions  go  to  extremes ;  they  vibrate  like  the 
pendulum."  But  the  application  of  statistics  to  surgery  will  be- 
times impart  greater  precision,  and  accuracy,  and  stability  to  its 
opinions ;  for  it  forms,  I  believe,  the  simple,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  only  possible  means  of  deciding  numerous  doubtful  and 
disputed  questions  in  the  practice  of  it.  It  has,  for  example,  been 
much  and  long  debated  whether  the  circular  or  the  flap  method 
of  amputation  is  the  safer  and  the  better  mode  of  operating. 
The  most  opposite  sentiments  are  still  expressed,  and  the  most  op- 
posite practices  still  prevail  in  reference  to  this  point.    Some  sur^ 

tmtkms  of  the  limb,  taken  as  a  whole,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  precedinji:  paraiinraph.     The 
actual  fotality  of  amputation  at  the  hip-joint  is  abore  2  in  3,  instead  of  being  1  in  3. 

^  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  July,  1840,  p.  112. 

'  Institutes  of  Surgery,  p.  22. 
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geons  and  some  surgical  schools  earnestly  maintain  the  snperioritj 
of  the  one  method,  and  others  as  strongly  uphold  the  greater  safety 
and  greater  propriety  of  the  opposite  plan.  Even  the  same  mind, 
with  every  anxiety  to  arrive  at  nothing  but  the  truth,  may  repeat- 
edly change,  and  at  different  times  hold  different  opinions  upon  the 
same  matter.  But  the  question  at  issue  between  the  flap  and  circular 
methods  of  amputation  is  principally  this; — ^which  operation  least 
endangers  the  patient's  life  ?  Kow  this  question  is  one  which  could 
be  satisfEUitorily  settled  by  statistical  investigation,  and  no  doubt  will 
ultimately  be  so.  Probably  one  or  two  thousand  amputations  of 
the  limbs  are  performed  every  year  by  the  hospital  surgeons  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  If  our  object  were  to  ascertain  whether  amputa- 
tion of  the  thigh  by  the  flap  or  circular  methods  were  the  safer  as 
regarded  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  our  hospital  surgeons  were 
only  to  note  carefully,  and  collect  the  results  of  this  operation 
for  a  year  or  two,  so  that  we  should  have  the  statistical  retoms  of 
both  operations  and  their  results  upon  a  sufficient  number  of  ua- 
selected  cases,  we  should  thus  become  furnished  with  data,  the  mere 
counting  up  of  which  would  show  us,  infinitely  better  than  any  ar- 
gument, whether  the  two  modes  of  amputation  differed  at  all  in 
tiieir  relative  degree  of  fetality ;  and  if  they  did  differ,  which  was  tiic 
most  dangerous  of  the  two;  and  what  was  the  degree  of  the  compa- 
rative excess  of  danger  of  the  one  over  the  other.  By  the  same 
form  of  statistical  inquiry  upon  the  same  or  other  cases,  and  by 
analyzing  or  decomposing  each  separate  case  into  as  many  parts  as 
it  contained  distinct  objects,  we  could  further  ascertain  and  dete^ 
mine  all  the  various  minor  points,  such  as — ^which  operation  required 
the  shortest  period  of  convalescence — ^which  ultimately  secured 
the  best  form  of  stump,  &c.  4;c. 

And  here  I  would  beg  to  add  one  observation  relative  to  the 
probable  future  importance  and  bearing  of  statistics  upon  sorgeiy. 
It  will  be  found  that,  in  most  of  the  past  literature  of  their  profes- 
sion, surgeons  tave  almost  invariably  contented  themselves  wifli 
recording  their  own  deductions  from  their  own  cases,  without  re- 
cording the  cases  themselves.  They  have  left  us  their  inference^ 
but  have  not  left  us  the  grounds  and  bases  of  these  inferences.  They 
have  generally  given  us,  not  their  individual  cases  or  individual 
facts,  but  the  opinions  which  they  themselves  thought  fit  to  draw 
from  these  facts.^  The  result  has  been,  that,  in  numerous  instances, 
inferences  of  the  most  erroneous  and  contradictory  kinds  have  been 
drawn,  in  consequence  merely  of  the  elementary  fiicts  observed  and 

*  In  the  past  records  of  midwifery,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  all  their  important  tiufc" 
vidual  facts  and  cases  leA  on  record  for  us,  in  the  works  of  Mauriceau,  Portal,  Gi&rd, 
Smellie,  &c.  &c. 
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generalized  upon,  being  fitr  too  few  for  the  esAablisliment  of  a  cor- 
rect deduction.  I  have  already  offered  an  instance  of  this  in  the 
two  opposite  opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  Pott  and  Mr.  Syme  regard- 
ing amputation  at  the  hip-joint,  from  single  cases  observed  by  each, 
as  contrasted  with  the  actual  and  ascertained  degree  of  danger  con- 
nected with  that  operation.  A  sufficient  series  of  individual  &cts, 
collected  from  the  practices  of  several  different  surgeons,  may  thus 
point  out  a  cleduction  quite  at  variance  with  the  so-called  experience 
and  opinion  of  the  individual  authors  themselves.  Few  surgeons 
allow  that  strangulated  hernia,  when  properly  operated  upon,  is 
very  fatal  in  its  results.  "  The  operation,"  says  Mr.  Pott,  "  if  applied 
to  in  time,  very  seldom  fails ;  so  seldom,  that  I  believe  I  might 
Tenture  to  say,  not  1  in  50  dies  of  it  if  timely  and  judiciously  exe- 
cuted.*'* But,  out  of  77  cases  recorded  in  Sir  Astley  Cooper's 
work  on  hernia,  86  died ;  out  of  183  operations  for  this  disease, 
collected  by  Malgaigne,  114  proved  fatal  ;^  out  of  545  collected  by 
I>r.  Inman,  260  died ;  or  1  in  every  2  perished  instead  of  1  in  50. 
Again,  amputation  of  the  thigh  is  fatal  in  nearly  the  same  propor- 
tion ;  or  about  1  in  every  2  or  8  who  are  subject  to  it  dies.  Out  of 
987  cases  of  this  operation  collected  by  Mr.  Phillips,'  435  of  the 
patients  or  1  in  every  2jji  perished.  Yet  speaking  of  the  degree  of 
danger  accompanying  amputation  of  the  thigh,  as  apparently  in- 
ferred from  his  own  observations  upon  the  point,  Mr.  Ormerod,  in 
a  late  work  on  surgery,  observes  that,  "  considering  the  severity  of 
the  operation,  and  extent  of  the  injury  done  to  an  individual  by  the 
removal  of  a  limb  above  the  knee,  the  success  of  the  amputation 
there  is  very  great ;  the  patients  are  often  placed  under  bad  circum- 
stances for  operation,  and  their  health  very  much  reduced,  yet  death 
from  failure,  after  the  removal'  of  a  limb  for  disease,  is  very  rare 
indeed."*  I  repeat,  that  if,  instead  of  dealing  in  vague  and  value- 
less generalizations  and  opinions  of  this  stamp,  surgical  authors 
would  only  carefully  note  and  record  all  their  individual  opera- 
tions and  results,  with  a  view  that  betimes  a  sufficient  collection 
of  data  might  be  thus  gradually  gathered  together,  in  order  to 
settle  particular  questions  of  surgical  science  or  practice,  then  their 
collated  facts  would,  in  determining  such  questions,  be  indescriba- 
bly more  valuable  than  their  individual  opinions.  For  the  facts  and 
testimony  of  surgery  would  thus  become  cumulative  and  increasingly 
conclusive  upon  any  points  on  the  investigation  of  which  it  was 
deemed  proper  to  direct  the  power  of  its  evidence,  instead  of  being 

I  Cbirurgical  Works,  yol.  u.  p.  1 80.  >  Medical  Gazette  for  1844,  p.  805. 

*  Clinical  Collections  and  GbierYations  in  Surgery,  p.  135.    London,  1846. 
YOL.  II.  32 
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lost  and  frittered  away,  as  at  present,  on  the  formation  of  a  host  of 
isolated  opinions,  which  are  too  often  not  less  perplexing  firom  their 
contrariety  than  from  the  confidence  and  dogmatism  with  which  thqr 
are  severally  advanced.  It  is  interesting  to  reflect  how  much,  in  aU 
of  these  respects,  might  soon  be  accomplished  by  proper  and  sys- 
tematical annual  reports  from  the  great  public  surgical  hospiUls 
throughout  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  distressing  to 
consider  what  masses  of  valuable  information  are  yearly  lost  from  die 
mere  want  of  such  reports. 

SIXTH  PROPOSITION. 

Statutkai  evidence  alone  enablet  us  to  aaeertam  eorrecdy  the  effecU  ofvatioui  mmor  oonHAom 
upon  the  Fatality  of  Operations — suck  as  the  influence  of  the  aye,  sex,  ^c,  of  the  patiaU; 
the  special  success  of  dH^erent  operators,  ^e. 

The  results  of  surreal  operations  are,  like  the  results  of  diseases, 
varied  by  age,  sex,  constitution,  idiosyncrasy,  &c.  On  the  influence 
of  these  and  other  minor  points,  some  surgeons  may  have  been  led 
to  form  and  express  opinions  more  or  less  correct ;  but  it  is  only  by 
employing  the  numerical  or  statistical  method  of  examination  that 
a  perfect  degree  of  accuracy  of  judgment  can  be  possibly  attmed 
on  such  matters.  "Without  statistics,  all  opinions  on  these  points 
would  have  remained  doubtftil  and  undetermined ;  by  statistics  their 
influence  can  be  at  once  discovered  and  measured,  and  that,  too,  by 
a  kind  of  evidence  which  is  at  once  simple  and  convincing.  I  shall 
adduce  one  or  two  points  as  an  example  of  the  whole. 

Let  us  take  the  influence  of  age  upon  the  results  of  the  operation 
of  lithotomy.  Various  late  authors  have  published  the  ages  of  their 
patients,  and  reports,  which  might  be  reduced  to  show  the  influence 
of  age  upon  this  operation.  I  shall  content  myself  with  tabulating, 
for  this  purpose,  the  earliest  of  the  kind  ever  published,  viz.,  those 
of  Cheselden.  He  has  left  records  of  the  ages  and  results  of  litho- 
tomy, in  218  cases  operated  upon  by  him  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital^ 
Out  of  these,  only  20  patients  died,  or  the  small  number  of  1  in 
lOiJ.  But  I  shall  throw  all  the  218  cases  into  a  tabular  form;  and 
it  will  be  at  once  seen,  frx)m  this  view  of  Cheselden's  recorded  data, 
that  the  danger  of  lithotomy  increases  in  a  ratio  progressive  with 
the  age  of  the  patient. 

I  Cheselden's  Anatomy,  p.  332.  From  the  admirable  researches  of  Mr.  Edmonds  and 
Mr.  Farre,  we  know  that  the  mortality  of  disease  in  general^  and  the  mortality  of  indimdml 
diseases  (as  small-pox,  &c.  &c.)  increases  ftom  puberty  upwards,  in  a  regular  geomecrioal 
progression,  and  that  the  rate  of  increase  is  about  three  per  cent  every  year,  or  more  nevly 
34  per  cent  every  ten  years.  I  believe  that  an  adequate  collection  of  data  will  v«y  pro- 
bably show  that  this  same  "  constant"  mortality  regulates  the  degree  of  liability  to  detth  in 
lithotomy,  amputation,  and  other  surgical  operations. 
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AfMofthePatieiita. 

Namberof 
Cues. 

Kaniber  of 
DMths. 

Rstloof 
MartaUty. 

Percentogeof 
Deftths. 

Under  10  years,    .    . 
From  1 1  to  20  years, 
From  21  to  40  years, 
From  41  to  80  years, 

105 
62 
22 
24 

3 
4 
5 

8 

1  in  35 
1  in  15) 
lin    4{ 
1  in    3 

3  in  100 

6  in  100 

22  in  100 

33  in  100 

Let  us  take  another  illustration  from  lithotomy  of  the  capability 
of  statistics,  proving  one  more  of  these  minor  points,  such  as  are 
alluded  to  in  the  general  proposition.  "Without  statistics,  it  would 
be  diificult  or  impossible  to  demonstrate  the  influence  of  the  mere 
9ize  of  the  stone  extracted,  upon  the  results  of  the  operation  for  its 
extraction.  But  by  statistics  it  can  be  readily  proved  that  the  mor- 
tality of  lithotomy  rises  higher  and  higher  in  proportion  as  the  stone 
increases  in  size;  and  hence,  in  all  probability,  in  proportion  as  the 
operation  increases  in  severity  and  difficulty.  The  following  table, 
calculated  from  the  Norwich  data  furnished  by  Mr.  Crosse,  in  his 
valuable  work,  aftbrds  the  required  numerical  evidence  for  this 
generalization. 

No.  VL — Table  of  th$  Mortality  ofLUholomy,  caladaUd  according  to  the  different  Weights 

of  the  Stone  extracted. 


Wei^tofStOM. 

Number  of 

CSMS. 

Knmber  of 
Deaths. 

lUtfoof 
MorteUtj. 

Percentage  of 
Mortality. 

2  oz.  and  under,   .    . 
From  2  to  4  oz,    .     . 
From  4  to  7  oz.,    .    . 

648 

46 

9 

65 

23 

5 

1  in  m 

1  in  2 

1  in  1} 

10  in  100 
50  in  100 
55  in  100 

Statistics  in  surgery  have  been  objected  to  on  the  ground,  that  in 
combining  cases,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  general  result,  we  do  not 
take  cognizance  of  the  superiority  of  the  practices  of  individual 
operators.  "We  find,"  argues  Dr.  Bennet^  "operations  by  diffe- 
rent surgeons,  and  various  experiences,  all  mingled  togetiier  to 
produce  one  sum  total.'  The  most  skilful  metropolitan  surgeon  is 
put  on  a  par  with  the  country  practitioner,  and  the  experience  of 
long  practice  is  of  no  more  value  than  that  of  the  tyro.  It  is  well 
known  that,  even  in  one  person's  practice,  he  operates  differently 
at  different  periods  of  time.  Mr.  Syme  had  well  illustrated  this 
with  regard  to  lithotomy,  and  told  us  that,  since  his  alteration  of 
the  method  of  its  performance,  his  success  had  been  much  greater 

'  Croftae,  Treatise  on  Urinary  Calculus,  Appendix  II. 

'  or  coarse  this  is  necessary  when  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  general  average  success  of  an 
operation  in  the  hands  of  all  surgeons,  and  not  its  special  average  success  in  the  hands  of 
any  individual  operator  or  operators. 
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than  formerly.  Yet,  according  to  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Simpson^ 
all  the  operations  must  be  added  together,  and  those  performed 
during  the  inexperience  of  youth  and  the  senility  of  advanced  life, 
must,  as  with  Mr.  Martineau,  be  put  on  the  same  level  with  the 
cases  that  form  the  boast  of  mature  age,  and  the  most  perfect  powen 
of  mind  and  body."^ 

Now,  in  this  as  in  other  points,  I  believe  that  the  statistical  method 
of  inquiry  forms  the  means,  and  the  only  means,  of  enabling  us  to 
prove  the  very  items  which  it  is  alleged  that  statistics  lose  sight  of 
and  conceal.  Take,  for  instance,  the  identical  examples  adduced. 
The  present  general  average  mortality  of  lithotomy,  as  performed 
by  aU  operators  on  subjects  of  all  ages,  is,  according  to  Dr.  Willis, 
about  1  in  8.«  Out  of  6900  cases  collected  by  Mr.  Inman,  765 
patients  died,  or  1  in  7}.  Out  of  14  cases  operated  upon  by  Mr. 
Syme,  and  recorded  in  his  Surgical  Keports  in  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxxiii.  to  vol.  xxxix.,  5  died,  or 
1  in  2J.  Since  adopting  his  present  plan  of  lithotomy,  howerer, 
he  had  performed  17  operations  in  the  hospital,  of  which  two  only 
have  proved  fatal,  or  1  in  8J.  Now,  this  difference  could  not  be 
educed  or  stated  with  accuracy  in  any  other  way  than  by  figures, 
or  by  the  statistical  method ;  for  by  it  alone  can  we  determine  the 
$peeial  averages  of  different  operators,  or  of  the  same  operator  at 
different  times.  But  "take  care,"  observed  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
"  how  you  draw  any  deduction  from  particular  cases.  I  and  many 
others  have  for  a  length  of  time  met  with  extraordinary  success  in 
operating  for  the  stone,  when  4  or  5  unsuccessful  cases  in  succession 
have  come,  which  have  generally  brought  down  the  result  to  the 
amount  I  mentioned,  viz.,  that  2  in  15  die."^  Mr.  Martineau's  prac- 
tice afforded  a  curious  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  this  caution. 

In  the  11th  volume  of  the  "  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions  of 
London,"  Mr.  Martineau  published  an  account  of  74  cases  in  which 
he  had  performed  the  operation  of  lithotomy  in  the  Norwich  Hospi- 
tal from  the  year  1804  to  1840.^  Only  2  of  these  74  died,  or  1  in 
37.  We  learn  further,  however,  from  a  paper  of  Dr.  Telloly,*  that 
Mr.  Martineau  operated  in  the  same  hospital  on  78  additioDtJ  cases, 
147  in  all.  Out  of  these  78  additional  cases,  15  died,  or  1  in  4A. 
And  I  repeat,  that  it  is  statistics  only  which  could  properly  and 

1  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  October,  1847,  p.  307. 

*  "  The  average  mortality  from  lithotomy,  on  all  hands,  appears  at  present  to  be  about  one 
in  eight."— Dr.  Willis's  Urinary  Diseases,  1838,  p.  347. 

*  Lectures  on  Surgery,  p.  321. 

^  He  records  84  cases  in  all,  with  2  deaths;  but  10  of  these  84  cases  had  occarredin 
private  practice. 

»  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1829,  p.  63.  «  The  whole  number  of  Dr.  Rigby'i  opera- 
tions (in  the  Norwich  Hospital)  was  106,  with  15  deaths ;  and  of  Mr.  Martineau'i  U'» 
with  1 7  deaths.'* 
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fully  prove  to  us  this  great  9pecial  difference  in  the  success  of  Mr. 
Martineau's  practice  at  different  periods.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, the  same  case  proves  to  us  ftirther,  that  if  we  wished  to  obtain 
not  this  special  average  of  practice  at  a  selected  time,  but  the  general 
average  of  all  his  practice  at  all  times,  it  would  amount  to  nearly 
the  general  average  of  most  other  operators.  For  out  of  his  whole 
147  cases,  17  died,  or  1  in  8,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  nearly  the 
common  degree  of  success  in  lithotomy,  according  to  the  investi- 
gations of  Drs.  "Willis  and  Inman.  The  special  average  success  of 
some  operators  has  been  greater  than  this.  We  have  already  seen 
that  Cheselden,  out  of  216  recorded  hospital  cases,  only  lost  20,  or 
1  in  lOJ.  The  special  average  success  of  other  operators  has  been 
less.  Out  of  856  Parisian  cases  collected  by  Dupuytren,  61  died, 
or  1  in  6.  Such  differences,  I  repeat,  could  never  be  proved  and 
substantiated,  unless  by  statistics. 

SEVENTH  PROPOSITION. 

Statistics  afford  us  in  general  the  only  true  and  ultimate  **  measure  of  value  "  of  any  proposed 
alternative  operation^  or  of  any  new  practice  in  surgery. 

Every  well-informed  writer  has  naturally  and  almost  instinctively 
recourse  to  this  form  of  proof,  when  originating  a  new,  or  reviving 
a  neglected  operation.  For  example,  in  his  able  treatise  on  "  Ex- 
cision of  Diseased  Joints,"  Mr.  Syme,  in  recalling  the  attention  of 
surgeons  to  the  operation  of  Park  and  Moreau,  and  in  showing  the 
advantages  and  safety  of  excision  of  the  elbow  joint,  as  compared 
with  the  alternative  operation  of  amputation  of  the  arm,  jnost 
properly  uses  the  following  statistical  argument:  "I  have,"  he 
remarks,  "  cut  out  14  elbow-joints,  and  the  operation  has  been  per- 
formed in  Edinburgh  three  times  by  other  practitioners;  of  all  these 
17  cases,  only  2  have  terminated  fetally ;  and  in  one  of  them  the 
patient  would,  I  believe,  have  died  from  any  operation  whatever, 
while,  in  the  other,  the  disease  was  found  so  extensive  as  to  render 
the  excision  almost  impracticable.  I  believe  the  result  of  17  ampu- 
tations in  similarly  unfavorable  constitutions  would  not  be  so  satis- 
factory."* 

Anatomical  and  pathological  or  other  considerations  may  suggest 
to  us  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  any  newly  proposed  condition 
or  mode  of  operating ;  but  an  appeal  to  statistics  is  the  only  means  of 
ultimately  and  definitely  deciding  upon  its  merits  or  demerits.  For 
instance,  surgeons  were  long  afraid  to  place  a  ligature  upon  the 
carotid  artery,  fearing  the  difficulties  of  the  operation,  and  the 
probabilities  of  danger  to,  and  derangements  in,  the  cerebral  circu- 
lation.   Statistics,  however,  show  that  this  reasoning  was  so  far 

'  Treatise  on  the  Excision  of  Diseased  Joints,  p.  26. 
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unsound.  Ligature  of  the  carotid  has  now  been  performed  above 
two  hundred  times.*  Out  of  that  number  it  has  proved  fetal  in  the 
proportion  of  about  1  in  every  4  patients  operated  on ;  and  conse- 
quently it  has  become  an  established  operation  in  surgery, — many 
capital  operations  being  more  mortal  than  this. 

After  seeing  the  comparative  safety  with  which  ligature  of  the 
carotid  and  other  large  arteries  was  performed,  surgeons,  reasoning 
on  these  results,  believed  it  would  be  justifiable  to  tie  the  arteria 
innominata.  The  results,  however,  have  belied  the  a  priori  reason- 
ing. Ligature  of  the  arteria  innominata  has  now  been  performed, 
according  to  Dr.  Norris,  in  eleven  cases.  All  the  eleven  patients  died." 
In  three  other  cases,  occurring  in  the  practice  of  Post,  Key,  and 
Porter,  the  operation  was  commenced,  but  not  completed.  Two  of 
these  three  patients  died.  Li  the  third  (Mr.  Porter's),  the  idea  of 
tying  the  artery  was  abandoned  after  it  was  exposed ;  the  wound 
was  closed  up,  and  the  patient  recovered.  And,  doubtlessly,  these 
statistical  results  will,  ere  long,  compel  surgeons  to  acknowledge 
this  operation  to  be  one  which  it  is  unjustifiable  in-them  to  practise. 

Every  newly  proposed  practice  in  surgery  thus  offers,  as  it  were, 
a  new  problem  for  statistical  solution.  In  the  instance  of  etheri- 
zation a  small  number  of  cases  might  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  any 
unprejudiced  mind,  that  the  etherized  state  was  one  in  which  the 
patient  was  saved  from  the  pain  of  the  surgeon's  knife ;  but  a  small 
number  of  cases  could  not  prove — any  more  than  abstract  reasoning 
could  prove — ^whether  etherization  were  or  were  not  a  safe  practice 
as  regarded  the  probabilities  of  the  ultimate  recovery  of  the  patient 
after  severe  operations ;  whether,  that  is  to  say,  it  increased,  dimi- 
nished, or  altered  in  any  respect  these  probabilities.  And  hence 
the  origin  of  the  present  communication.  But  before  attempting 
to  show  the  solution  of  this  problem  by  statistics,  let  me  premise  in 

'  I  have  collected  the  following  table  from  an  elaborate  essay  of  Dr.  Norris  of  Philadelphia, 
on  Ligature  of  the  Carotid,  &c.,  published  in  the  27th  Number  of  the  American  Jouroal  of 
the  Medical  Sciences : 

TnUt  of  the  Slatutieal  JUtuUi  of  208  Oases  qf  Ligature  qf  the  QxroUd  Arterp. 


Cftose  Ibr  Operatton. 


Aneuriims, 

WoandB,fto^ 

Extirpation  of  Ttim<»S|    .    .    . 

Cerebral  Affecttons, 

£rectUe  and  other  Tomort,  Mc^ 
Brasdor'B  Operatfon,     .... 

Total, 


No.  of  Cases. 


88 

80 
18 
6 
42 
15 


203 


No.  of  Deaths. 


10 
15 
0 
0 
18 
4 


«  The  operations  in  these  eleren  cases  were  performed  by  Mott,  Gmefe,  Hall,  Dapti7tr«t 
Norman,  Bland,  Lizars,  Hutin,  Arendt,  Liston,  and  Kuhl. 
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another  proposition  an  answer  to  the  chief  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  the  method  of  inquiry  that  I  have  adopted. 

EIGHTH  PROPOSITION. 

Th$  obfeetions  of  late  peart  offered  againet  the  application  of  ttatieties  to  practical  inquiries  in 
Murgery  and  medicine,  seem  altogether  founded  upon  a  misconception  of  the  objects  andprin- 
ciplcs  of  statistical  investigation. 

The  application  of  the  statistical  or  numerical  method  of  inquiry 
to  the  solution  and  determination  of  questions  in  medical  and  surgi- 
cal science,  is  of  comparatively  late  date.*  Like  most  other  innova- 
tions, its  introduction  has  been  more  or  less  strongly  opposed  f  and 
the  principal  objections  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  urged 
against  the  employment  of  it,  have  been  the  following : 

Igt  Objection. — The  numerical  or  statistical  method  consists  of  a  caU 
eulation  of  probabilities.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  truth  of 
this  allegation.  But  if  it  formed  a  valid  objection  against  the  ap- 
plication of  statistics  to  medicine  and  surgery,  itwould  form  equally 
a  valid  objection  against  almost  all  other  modes  by  which  the  human 
mind  struggles  to  acquire  increased  knowledge,  either  in  medicine 
or  in  any  other  department  whatever  of  science  and  art.  For,  as 
the  great  French  mathematician  Laplace  observes, — dnd  I  could 
not  quote  a  greater  and  higher  authority  on  such  a  point, — "  To 
speak  strictly,  almost  all  our  knowledge  is  but  probable ;  and  among 
the  small  number  of  things  which  we  can  know  with  certitude, 
in  the  mathematical  sciences  themselves,  the  means  to  arrive  at  truth 
are  founded  upon  probabilities  ;  so  that  the  entire  system  of  human 
knowledge  is  subjected  to  the  theory  of  probabilities."^ 

2d  Objection. — 27ie  numerical  method  calculates  together  as  similar j 
facts  which  are  not  sufficiently  similar  to  be  a  basis  of  calculation  of  pro- 
babilities. M.  Double  and  others  who  have  propounded  this  objection, 
have  afltened,  that  no  two  cases  in  medicine  or  surgery  are  entirely 
or  exactly  the  same,  and  hence  that  they  cannot  be  counted  together 
as  the  same.  But  if  this  strange  and  illogical  averment  were  true  to 
the  extent  which  its  supporters  maintain,  and  if  every  single  case 
to  which  the  physician  was  called,  and  every  single  operation  which 
the  surgeon  performed,  were  an  individuality  and  unity  so  dissimilar 

'  See  some  historical  notes  regarding  it  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Marshall,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  No.  116. 

*  Our  semi-civilized  brethren  of  China,  with  their  fixed  hatred  of  all  improvements  and 
innovations,  seem  to  have  a  particular  dislii^e  to  statistics,  and  upon  grounds  amusingly 
similar  to  those  of  some  members  of  the  medical  profession  in  Europe.  "  Moreover  (says 
Mr.  Fortune),  they  [the  Chinese]  cannot  appreciate  statistical  inquiries ;  they  always  fancy 
we  have  some  secret  motive  for  making  them;  or  that  tlie  subject  cannot  be  of  the  slightest 
importance  either  to  ourselves  or  others." — Three  Years'  Wanderings  in  China,  p.  3. 

*  E?sai  Philosophique  sur  les  Probabilit^s,  p.  1,  &c. 
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from  all  other  previous  cases  of  disease  or  operation  which  he  had 
witnessed,  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  grouped  or  classed  in  any  wsy 
with  them — then  we  could  not  possibly  have  any  general  iac^ 
principles,  or  rules  to  guide  us  in  the  practical  exercises  of  our  pro- 
fession. And,  if  medicine  and  surgery  had  no  such  general  laws  or 
principles,  there  would  be  necessarily  an .  end  to  their  existence, 
either  as  sciences  or  arts.  Grant,  however,  that  there  are  specific 
diseased  states  in  medicine,  and  specific  operations  in  suigery,  with 
some  general  facts  or  rules  applicable  and  peculiar  to  each  disease, 
and  each  operation ;  then,  it  is  further  evident,  that  each  of  these 
general  facts  must  have  been  originally  founded  upon  a  basis  or 
deduction  of  particular  facts — that  the  fundamental  or  particular 
facts  must  be  always  more  or  /e««^«^— consequently  capable  of  being 
counted — ^and,  consequently,  coming  within  the  range  of  the  numeri- 
cal method  of  inquiry.* 

But  it  has  been  further  objected,  allowing  that  individual  cases  of 
disease  may  be  arranged  into  groups  or  species,  still  the  individual 
cases  composing  these  groups  are  often  so  inaccurately  observed  as 
not  to  form  a  sufficiently  true  basis  for  statistical  comparison  and 
inquiry.  This  objection,  however,  applies  to  all  other  modes  of 
medical  investigation  as  well  as  to  the  numerical.  There  is  precisely 
this  very  same  difficulty  to  overcome,  in  whatever  way  or  by  whai- 
ever  method  we  attempt  to  study  and  generalize  upon  diseases. 
There  is  this  difference,  however,  the  statistical  method  compels  and 
exacts  more  care,  and  caution,  and  correctness  in  our  study,  and  in 
our  record  of  cases  than  other  plans  of  generalizing ;  and  certainly, 
this  forms  an  argument  in  &vor  of  the  adoption  of  statistics,  rather 
than  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  rejection  of  them.  For  it  is  an 
acknowledged  truth,  in  medical  as  in  all  the  other  sciences,  that  the 
greatest  attainable  degree  of  accuracy  in  our  fundamental  or  elemen- 
tary facts  is  necessary,  that  we  may  reach  the  greatest  attainable 
degree  of  accuracy,  and  consequentiy  of  utility,  in  the  general  prac- 
tical conclusions  or  laws  which  we  venture  to  deduce  from  flieee 
facts.  From  time  to  time  we  are  obliged,  in  every  known  form  of 
medical  reasoning  and  generalization,  to  revise  our  fundamental 

'  If  the  reasoning  of  M.  Double  were  admitted,  *  it  would,*  as  Gararret  properlj  obsenres, 
**  altogether  strike  down  medicine  from  the  position  which  it  ought  to  occupy  in  the  tempb 
of  human  knowledge.  What  language/'  he  adds,  "•  can  a  physician  address  to  his  pupils,  who 
will  not  see,  anywhere,  but  individualities  ?  On  what  ground  can  he  recommend  them  such  or 
such  treatment  for  their  patients,  since  they  ought  never  to  meet,  in  their  practice,  an]rtbiDg 
comparable  with  what  their  master  has  ijeen  ?  According  to  this  inadmissible  hypothesis, 
medical  experience  would  be  a  word  without  meaning ;  the  student,  who  has  never  yet  seen 
a  patient,  would  necessarily  know  as  much  as  the  most  perfect  physician.  For  if  the  career 
of  the  latter  and  his  predecessors  is  consumed  in  the  sterile  observation  of  a  successioo  of 
therapeutic  individualities,  the  healing  art  cannot  but  be  composed  of  a  series  of  isolated 
attempts,  without  a  common  tie,  and  from  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  draw  any  geo^ 
lal  conclusion,  or  any  preoept  for  the  future."— Principes  G6n6raux  de  Statistique,  p.  42. 
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fiu5t8  and  change  or  modify  our  conclusions  as  our  knowledge  of  patho- 
logy, diagnosis,  &c.,  increases.  The  same  holds  trae  of  the  numerical 
method.  And  at  present,  the  principal  obstacle  against  applying 
statistics,  more  fiilly  than  has  been  done,  to  some  departments  of 
the  physician's  study,  confessedly  consists  in  our  occasional  inability 
to  make  a  perfect  and  undoubted  diagnosis  of  some  internal  dis- 
eases, and  hence  in  the  liability  of  our  comparing  and  calculating  to- 
gether cases  that  are  not  specifically  similar.  In  statistics,  however,  as 
applied  to  surgery  and  surgical  questions,  the  same  obstacle  does  not 
meet  us,  at  leaflt  in  the  same  degree.  Supposing  we  wish,  for  instance, 
as  will  subsequently  be  my  object  in  the  present  investigation,  to 
calculate  what  proportion  of  persons  die  under  particular  amputa- 
tions, we  only  require  perfect  accuracy  on  three  facts,  each  and  all 
of  which  could  certainly  be  noted,  and  by  a  little  care,  noted  with 
perfect  accuracy,  and  without  much,  if  indeed  any,  chance  of  error. 
For  they  amount  to  these  points  in  each  case,  viz. — 1.  Was  ampu- 
tation performed  ?  2.  In  what  part  of  the  limb  was  it  performed  ? 
and  3.  After  its  performance.  Did  the  patient  live  or  did  he  die  ? 
In  this  and  many  other  points  of  surgery  to  which  the  numerical 
method  of  inquiry  is  capable  of  being  directed,  all  the  necessary  ele- 
mentary matter  could  assuredly,  with  any  common  attention  and 
accuracy,  be  readily  collected  without  much  probability  or  possibility 
of  error.  Of  course,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
modes  of  philosophizing,  our  observations  and  deductions  must  be 
pursued  with  stern  and  strict  honesty,  and  with  a  view  to  the  attain- 
mentof  truth  and  truth  only ;  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  all  the  per- 
taining individual  facts  or  cases  must  be  always  given,  and  always 
counted.  There  must  be  no  omission ;  no  concealment ;  no  selec- 
tion of  any  kind. 

3<i  Objection. — The  itatistical  method  of  inquiry  is  different  from  and 
(apposed  to  the  inductive  method.  No  opinion  could  be  more  erro- 
neous. The  numerical  method  is  assuredly  not  opposed  to  that 
Btrict  observation  of  individual  facts,  and  that  strict  generalization  of 
them,  which  constitute  the  double  basis  and  essence  of  the  inductive 
method ;  but  the  very  reverse.  1.  It  demands  in  the  same  way  the 
strict  observation  of  individual  facts ;  but  it  demands  that  the  obser- 
vation and  record  of  them  be  made,  if  possible,  with  still  greater 
ewe  and  accuracy  than  heretofore.  2.  It  educes  in  the  same  way 
^e  general  principles  or  laws  of  practice  from  the  comparison  and 
Wialysis  of  liese  observed  fiu;ts ;  but  it  enforces  more  rigorous  accu- 
racy than  heretofore  in  the  deduction  of  these  principles  or  laws,  in 
proportion  as  figures  are  more  certain  than  memory,  and  actual 
ennmerations  more  certain  than  general  impressions.  Its  required 
mode  of  observation  and  mode  of  generalization   are  the  same 
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as  in  the  common  inductive  method,  only  more  rigid  and  hence, 
more  rigorously  correct.  Its  object  is  not  to  supplant  but  to  supple- 
ment our  former  methods  of  inquiry — ^not  to  make  them  UBeleas, 
but  to  make  them  more  useful  by  making  them  more  accurate.  It 
is  an  instrument  which  enables  us  to  draw  our  deductions,  not  onty 
with  greater  simplicity,  but  also  with  greater  truth  and  precision. 
"  No  man  (says  Bacon),  be  he  ever  so  cunning  or  practised,  can 
make  a  straight  line  or  perfect  circle  by  steadiness  of  hand,  but  thia 
may  be  easily  done  by  help  of  a  rule  or  compass."*  And  those  who 
maintain  that  the  numerical  method  is  different  from  and  opposed 
to  experience  and  induction,  might  as  rationally  argue,  that  when 
we  try  to  ascertain  the  general  fact  of  the  rapidity  of  a  patient'i 
pulse,  we  employ  two  different  methods  when  we  attempt  to  attain 
the  desired  information  without^  and  with  the  aid  of  a  stop-watdi. 
"We  here  practise  two  methods  that  are  not  different  or  opposed  to 
each  other.  They  are  logically  the  same  in  all  respects.  But  the 
one  method  is  relatively  more  accurate,  precise,  and  determinate 
than  the  other.  And  in  this  as  in  other  applications  of  the  nume- 
rical or  statistical  method,  the  language  we  employ  becomes  at  tie 
same  time  simple  and  decisive.  For  if  we  say,  for  instance,  that 
the  beats  amount  to  100  a  minute,  our  language  is  fiu*  more  clear 
and  simple  than  if  we  mentioned  that  the  pidse  was  "  yntVi,"  or 
"  rapid^''  or  ^^ frequent^'*  &c.  We  state  a  definite  and  intelligiWe 
fact,  instead  of  using  some  comparatively  indefinite  and  uncertain 
term  which  the  very  temperament  of  every  speaker  and  hearer  nuy 
interpret  differently.  The  great  aim  and  object  of  the  statistical  ot 
numerical  method  of  inquiry,  as  applied  to  surgery  and  medicine,  is 
the  determination  of  their  general  facts,  or  general  laws,  with  tite 
utmost  attainable  degree  of  accuracy ;  but,  in  truth,  figures  are  not 
only  the  strictest  and  most  correct  way  of  educing  their  general 
fects ;  they  form  also  the  shortest  and  most  correct  way  of  stating  or 
expressing  them  after  they  are  educed. 

"•  See  Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning,  in  Montague's  edition  of  his  Work?,  vol  ii.  p. 
182. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DOES  ANiBSTHBSIA  IN0&BA8B  OR  DECREASE  THE  MORTALITT  ATTENDANT 
UPON  SURaiCAL  OPERATIONS?' 

"  Why  doft  thou  whet  thy  knife  so  earnestly  ? 

Shylock  mast  be  mercifal. 

On  what  oompulaion  mud  I  ?    Tell  me  that.** 

Shaktpear^t  Maxhant  of  Venice. 

In  two  papers  on  AnfiBsthesia  in  Surgery,  published  in  the  Monthly 
Journal  of  Medical  Science  for  September  and  November,  1847, 1 
took  occasion  to  discuss  various  points  connected  with  the  subject, 
and  more  particularly  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  having  recourse 
to  the  evidence  of  a  large  collection  of  statistics  as  the  only  proper 
and  legitimate  method  of  determining  the  fact,  whether  the  pre- 
vious saperinduction  of  artificial  anaesthesia  increased,  decreased,  or 
altered  in  any  way  the  mortaUly  attendant  upon  surgical  operations. 
During  the  intervening  period,  various  circumstances  and  engage- 
ments have  intervened  to  delay  the  publication  of  the  following 
inquiry,  the  results  of  which  were  laid  at  length  before  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  July  last.  From  that  time 
up  to  November,  I  continued  to  receive  additional  returns,  all  of 
which  have  been  embodied  in  the  Tables,  pp.  510,  511,  and  512. 

Shortly  after  anaesthesia  began  to  be  employed  in  Surgery,  its 
alleged  beneficial  or  baneful  efiects  were  keenly  discussed  among  the 
members  of  the  profession ;  and  principally,  or  entirely,  upon  the 
results  of  individual  or.  isolated  cases.  Some  eagerly  and  stoutly 
doubted,  in  totOy  the  possibility  of  making  operations  painless ;  and 
many  who  admitted  its  possibility,  denied  altogether  its  propriety, 
on  the  alleged  ground  of  its  increasing  the  general  subsequent 
dangers  of  the  patient,  including  a  variety  of  alleged  morbid  states 
and  lesions,  and  adding,  on  the  whole,  to  the  fatality  of  operative 
surgery. 

Amidst  the  many  conflicting  and  contradictory  assertions  that 
were  uttered  on  these  points,  I  became  convinced  that  there  was 
only  one  method  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  viz.,  by  instituting  a  sta- 
tistical investigation  upon  as  large  a  scale  as  possible  into  the  results 
of  the  practice,  and  thus  ascertaining  whether,  out  of  an  extensive 
series  of  operations  performed  with  and  without  anaesthesia,  the  mor- 
tahty  was  greater  or  was  less  when  the  patients  were  operated  on 
in  a  narcotized  and  anaesthetic  state,  than  when  they  were  operated 
on  in  a  waking  and  aesthetic  state. 

*  Frmn  Edinborgh  Monthlf  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  April,  1848,  p.  097. 
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The  first  diflBiculiy  to  be  encountered  in  sucli  an  inquiry  waa  the 
diflSiculty  of  obtaining  a  proper  field  and  standard  for  the  proposed 
comparison.    But  first  of  all,  it  was  evident  that  the  comparison, 
whatever  it  might  be,  could  only  be  properly  instituted  betweai 
patients  operated  on  in  public  hospitals,  with  and  without  anses> 
theeia.    For  we  had  nowhere  published,  nor  did  it  seem  possible 
to  obtain,  any  adequate  comparative  returns  of  the  results  of  ope- 
rations from  the  surgical  practice  of  private  practitioners.    Besides, 
hospital  returns  were  preferable  in  this  respect,  that  there  existed  on 
the  whole,  everywhere,  undoubtedly  a  fiir  greater  uniformity  between 
the  hygienic  and  other  collateral  circumstances  of  patients  operated 
on  in  hospital  than  in  private  practice.    Secondly^  however,  it  was 
further  evident,  that  in  seeking  and  fixing  upon  a  criterion  hj 
which  we  could  compare  the  statistical  results  of  sui^cal  opcn^ 
tions  formerly  performed  without  anaesthesia,  with  those  now  pe^ 
formed  upon  ansesthetized  patients,  it  wafi  improper  and  impossible 
to  institute  the  comparison  between  all  operations  and  reports  of 
operations  in  hospitals ;  for  the  severity  and  danger  of  the  opera- 
tions performed  in,  and  reported  from,  different  hospitals,  di^red 
immensely  in  their  nature,  and  consequently  in  their  results.    In 
order,  therefore,  to  obtain  the  primary  requisite  for  a  correct  statis- 
tical inquiry— of  having  data  of  a  similar  kind  and  character  for 
the  proposed  testing  and  comparison — ^it  was  necessaiy  to  select 
and  contrast  the  result  of  some  one  operation  without  ether,  wiA 
the  results  of  the  same  one  operation  with  ether.    With  this  view 
I  selected  the  larger  amputations  of  the  limbs  as  the  fittest  field  on 
which  to  conduct  the  proposed  investigation;  and  I  restricted 
myself  to  hospital  amputations  of  the  thigh,  leg,  arm,  and  f(»e- 
'arm,  on  account  of  their  being  everywhere  performed  in  almost 
the  same  manner,  for  the  same  causes,  under  the  same  circumstances^ 
and  on  the  same  class  of  subjects;  and  because  there  already  existed 
extensive  published  researches,  by  Phillips,  Lawrie,  and  Malgaigne, 
into  their  absolute  mortality,  when  performed  under  ordinaiy  circumr 
stances  and  without  anaesthesia,  to  aid  us  in  satisfactorily  detennin- 
ing  the  nature  of  the  results  of  the  new  practice  of  operating  iqK>n 
patients  in  an  anaesthetic  state. 

Having  thus  fixed  upon  the  mode  of  inquiry,  I  proceeded  to  apply 
for  returns  from  all  the  surgical  hospitals  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land that  I  could  hear  of,  as  likely  to  have  employed  ansesthesia  in 
amputations.  And  I  feel  it  quite  impossible  to  return  thanks  in 
any  adequate  terms,  for  the  very  great  politeness  and  kindness  with 
which  my  inquiries  were  answered  on  all  hands.*    In  some  hoqpitalf 

^  In  my  letter  of  application,  I  stated,  that  **  the  effects,  whether  fiiTOfabie  or  an&TOcable, 
of  anaesthesia  upon  the  ultimate  recoveries  of  patients  from  sorgical  operatioas  is  still  t 
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ansesthesia  had  not  been  tried,  and  I  was  consequently  fumislied  with 
no  data ;  in  others  in  which  it  was  used,  my  correspondents  were 
quite  at  issue  about  its  propriety ;  many  were  doubtful ;  some  ex- 
pressed themselves  strongly  against  it,  and  others  strongly  for  it. 
But  I  was  principally  anxious  to  obtain  the  total  results,  believing 
that  eAey  would  decide  the  question  far  more  certainly  than  any  indi- 
vidual experience  or  individual  opinion  could.  In  Table  No.  L 
(see  pp.  610  and  611),  these  results  are  given  in  a  detailed  form, 
with  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  kindly  reported  each  return 
to  me.* 

matter  of  mach  doubt  and  uncertainty.  We  have  as  yet  had  no  proper  collection  of  data  to 
aioertain  whether  the  mortality  of  operations  has  been  increased  or  not  by  patients  being 
placed  under  the  influence  of  ether  at  the  period  of  their  perlbnnanoe.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine as  far  as  possible  this  important  point,  I  have  been  induced  to  undertake  the  statistical 
inTestigation  of  the  results  of  the  larger  amputations  in  cases  where  ansestbesia  was  employed 
at  the  time  of  operation.  Amputations  have  been  selected  for  this  purpose  in  preference  to 
other  operations,  because  they  are,  under  all  common  circumstances,  nearly  and  everywhere 
alike,  and  because  the  general  average  mortality  accompanying  most  of  the  greater  ampu- 
tations is  already  known  from  the  inquiries  of  Phillips,  Lawrie,  and  others,  and  thus  a  ready 
Mandard  of  comparison  is  afforded  us.  You  would,  therefore,  oblige  me  by  filling  up  the 
following  table  with  any  results,  however  few  in  number,  of  amputations  in  which  ether 
was  used  in  your  hospital.  I  especially  wish  to  know  all  the  deaths  as  well  as  all  the 
recoveries  in  these  operations;  and  by  thus  collating,  on  the  whole,  a  large  body  of  statistical 
data,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  arrive  at  the  same  general  results." 


Qjpjf  o/Forwi  of  Tabu  seni^-'  SuuUs  <(f  Jmputatumt  per/brmed  upon  I\xiimU  in  an  SOierxzed 
StaUintM BnpiiaL'^ 


SeatofAmpatatloii. 

Primary  or  fbr  Injory. 

Total  No. 
of  Cases. 

Total  No. 
of  Deaths. 

Totel  No. 
of  Caws. 

Total  No. 

Aniratation  of  Thigh,    .    .    . 

Ampatationof  Ann,  .    .    .    . 
Ampatfttkm  of  Fore-anb,   .    . 

TWal, 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark, that  in  answer  to  the  remms,!  had  the  results  of  twenty-four 
ampatations  of  the  fbre^rm  sent  me,  which  are  not  included  in  the  subsequent  remarks  in 
the  text.  Out  of  these  twenty-four  amputations  ten  were  primary,  with  one  death,  and 
foorteen  secondary,  with  two  deaths.  I  have  omitted  them  in  the  text,  in  consequence  of 
finding  that  Mr.  Phillips,  in  his  standard  of  amputations,  confines  his  returns  to  those  of  the 
thigh,  leg,  and  arm,  and  does  not  include  those  of  the  fore-arm. 

*  In  No.  49  of  the  Table,  the  name  of  the  hospital  is  not  mentioned,  as  my  correspondent 
unfortunately  omitted  to  date  his  return.  The  Paris  hospital  returns  of  twenty-two  cases 
(No.  40)  are  distributed  according  to  the  standard  of  Malgaigne ;  Dr.  Burgui^res,  in  a  note 
to  me,  having  stated  that  he  was  unable  to  give  the  exact  number  of  these  amputations 
which  were  respectively  primary  and  secondary. 
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No.  L^TabU  ihowingt  in  detail,  the  fmmber  of  htdimdual  JmpniatioHi  OMd 


No. 


Namk  or  Hospital. 


Aberdeen  Royal  Infinnary, .    < 

Bedford  General  Infirmary,  .  . 
Birmingham  General  Infirmary, 
Birmingham  Queen^s  Hospital, . 

Bristol,  General  Hospital, 

Bristol  Infirmary,  .  . 
Belfast  Hospital, .  .  . 
Cumberland  Infirmary, 
Chester  Infirmary,  .  . 
Cork  South  Infirmary, . 
Dundee  Infirmary,  .  . 
Dumfries  Infirmary,  . 
Derbyshire  Greneral  Infirmary, . 
Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital, 
Dublin  Mercer  Hospital, .  .  . 
Dublin  Richmond  Surg.  Hosp., 
E^linburgh  Infirmary, .  .  .  . 
Edinburgh  Infirmary, .  .  .  . 
Elgin  Infirmary, 

Glasgow  Hospital,  .    .    .    .    s 

Hereford  Infirmary,  .  .  .  . 
Hull  General  Infirmary,  .  .  . 
Hants,  Royal  South  Infirmary,  . 

Ipswich  Hospital, 

Leeds  Infirmary, 

London  Hospital, 

Lond.,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos., 

London,  Univ.  College  Hosp.,  < 

London,  King^s  College  Hosp., . 
London,  St.  George's  Hospital,  . 
London,  Middlesex  Hospital,  . 
London,  Charing  Cross  Hosp.,  . 
London,  Westminster  Hospital, 
Leicester  Infirmary,  .  .  .  . 
Liverpool  Northern  Hospital,  . 
Liverpool  Southern  Hospital,  . 
Manchester  Royal  Infirmary,  . 
Newcastle  Infirmary,  .  .  .  . 
Nottingham  General  Hospital,  . 

Paris  Hospitals, 

P^rth  Infirmary, 

Sussex  County  Hospital,  .  .  . 
Stafibrdshire,  North  Infirmary,  . 
SheflSeld  General  Infirmary, 
Salisbury  Infirmary,  .  .  .  . 
Stockport  Infirmary,  .  .  .  . 
Winchester  County  Hospital,  . 
Worcester  Infirmary,   .    .    .    . 


Total, 


Namb  OT 
Bkpobtbr. 


J 


Dr.  Keith  and 

Dr.  Macintosh, 
Mr.  Hurst,  . 
Mr.  Amphlett, .  . 
Dr.  Wright,  .  .  . 
Dr.  Lansdowne    > 

and  Mr.  Mason,  5 
Mr.  Morgan,  .  . 
Mr.  Moore,  .  .  . 
Mr.  Page,  .  .  . 
Mr.  Harrison,  .  . 
Dr.  Tanner, .  .  . 
Dr.  Monro,  .  .  . 
Mr.  Borthwick, 
Mr.  Fox,.  .  .  . 
Mr.  James,  .  .  . 
Dr.  Jamieson,  .  . 
Dr.  Hamilton,  .  . 
Mr.  Miller.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Duncan,  .  . 
Dr.  Paul,  .  .  . 
Dr.  OrrandDr.    > 

Steele,  ...  5 
Mr.  Wandby,  .  . 
Mr.  Craven,  .  . 
Dr.  Bullar,  .  .  . 
Dr.  Durrant,  .  . 
Mr.Hey,.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Curling,  .  . 
Mr.  Haig,  .  .  . 
Mr.  Liston  and 

Mr.  Cadge,    . 
Mr.  Fergusson,. 
Dr.  Snow,    .     . 
Mr.  Shaw,   .    , 
Mr.  Avery,  .    . 
Dr.  Bird, .     .     . 
Mr.  Paget,   .     . 
Dr.  Bainbrigge, 
Mr.  Morris,  .    . 
Dr.  Reid,  *  .    . 
Mr.  Greenhow, 
Mr.  Wright,.    . 
Dr.  Burgui^res, 
Dr.  M'Farlane, 
Mr.  Parson, . 
Mr.  Turner, . 
Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Young, . 
Mr.  Rayner, 
Mr.  Wickham, 
Mr.  Sheppard, 
Mr.  Stocker, 


Amputatioh  or  Thioh. 


Primny. 


24 


1 
0 

12 


1 

12 
5 
2 
4 

V 
1 
2 


3 
4 

I 

121 


1"'    "I 
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Amputation  ov  Lio. 

Amputation  or  Abm. 

TOTAL  CASES. 

Trinmrj.       \ 

1 

SMondary. 

Primary. 

Seconduy. 

Primurj. 

Seeondary. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

J 

1 



i 

5 

0 

7 

4 
4 

1 

0 
0 

1 
2 

0 
0 

'  V ' 

*   0  * 

2 

0 

1 

0 

.... 

.... 

1 

0    • 

3 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

•  •  •  • 

3 

0 

6 

1 
3 

0 

1 
1 

•  •  •  • 

I 

1 

0 

.... 

.... 

1 

0 

1 

1 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

2 

0 

1 

0 

.... 

1 

0 

4 

1 

.  .  •  . 

.... 

1 

0 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

.... 

2 

0 

5 

1 

— 

1 

0 

1 

0 



.... 

1 

1 
1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 
3 

0 

'  0  " 
0 

1 

*  0  ' 

' 

1 

0 

1 

4 
3 
7 
1 

17 

1 

2 
1 

1 
0 

9 

1 

1 

1 
3 

7 

"l  ' 

2 

1 

'  1  ' 

1 

1 
3 

1 

0 

1 
4 

0 
3 

5 

1  i 

1 

5 

2 

2 

0 

3 

4 

0 

1 

3 

1    i 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

5 

1 



1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

3 

1 

6 

11 

1 
0 
0 
0 
4 

1 
3 
2 

0 
2 
1 

1 
1 
4 

0 
0 

1 

1 
4 
6 

0 
2 
3 

2 

1 

1 

0 

.... 

.... 

5 

1 

7 

1 

0 
0 



— 

1 

1 

2 

1 

11 

2 

20 

2 

0 
3 

.... 

.... 

1 

0 

.... 

.... 

1 

0 

1 

1 

«... 

.... 

1 

0 

1 

0 

7 

1 

1 
1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

3 
6 

1 
0 

•  •  •  • 

1 

0 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.    .    a    ■ 

'      1 

4 

0 
3 

2 

0 

1 
9 

0 
6 

.... 

2 

1 

1 

0 

.... 

.... 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2  * 

V 

2 

1 

4 

2 

1 

0 

.... 

3 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

.... 

2 

1 

4 

0 

3 

1 

6 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

8 
4 
5 

4 
2 

1 

14 

1 
4 

5 

0 
0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

*   1 

0 

1  .  .  .  . 

.... 

2 
2 

0 
0 

' 

4 
7 

0 
0 

.... 

2 

0 

.... 

*  .  .  ■ 

.... 

3 
2 

0 
0 

7 
2 
5 
8 

2 
0 
0 
0 

2 

1  .  .  .  . 

0 

0 
3 

'  v  * 

.... 

4 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

j 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

32 

9 

81 

13 

17 

4 

1 

1     ^"^ 

8 

73 

25 

229 

47 
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GENERAL   MORTALITY  OF  AMPUTATIONS   OP  THE  THIGH,  LEO,  AND  ARM, 
WITHOUT  AN.BSTHBSIA. 

Before  attempting  to  determine  whether  the  results  in  these  anaea- 
thetic  amputations  (Table  No.  I.)  are,  or  are  not  favorable  to  the 
adoption  of  Ansesthesia  in  Surgery,  let  me  in  the  first  place  state 
the  results  of  the  previous  investigations  that  have  been  published 
by  Phillips,  Lawrie,  and  Malgaigne,  relating  to  the  mortality  of 
these  same  amputations,  when  the  same  operations  were  performed 
without  anaesthesia.  In  the  year  1837,  Mr.  Benjamin  Phillips 
brought  before  the  Royal  Medico-Chirurgieal  Society  of  London, 
a  communication'  on  the  results  of  the  amputation  of  the  thigh,  1^ 
and  arm,  in  difierent  countries.  From  the  collection  of  cases  which 
he  laid  before  the  Society,  Mr.  Phillips  concluded  that  the  general 
mortality  of  these  larger  amputations  amounted  to  23  deaths  in 
the  100  operations.  The  correctness,  however,  of  his  concluaicms 
was  called  in  question  by  the  publishing  committee  of  the  Society,  on 
the  idea  that  ttie  alleged  mortality  was  too  great,  and  he  was  recom- 
mended to  investigate  the  subject  more  fully  before  proceeding  to 
publish  his  observations.  Further  inquiry  served  only  to  satisfy  him 
that  his  previous  results  were  understated  rather  than  overstated. 

Subsequently,  in  1844,  Mr.  Phillips  published  a  table  of  a  still 
more  extensive  series  of  cases."  This  collection,  however,  include 
the  results  of  private  as  well  as  of  hospital  practice,  "  They  are," 
says  Mr.  Phillips,  "  the  whole,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  the  cases  of 
amputation  recorded  in  the  periodical  literature  of  this  and  other 
countries  during  the  present  century.  I  by  no  means,"  Mr.  Phillips 
adds,  "  think  that  the  results  furnished  by  such  data  will  fiiirly  re- 
present the  mortality.  I  believe  it  will  be  understated^  because  sno- 
cessful  cases  are  more  likely  than  unsuccessful  ones  to  find  their 
way  into  print." 

The  table  (No.  EL),  extracted  from  Mr.  Phillips's  second  paper, 
shows  in  a  summary  way  the  results  which  he  obtained  firom  theie 
sources. 

No.  II.— To^^  of  the  Mortality  of  1369  Colm  of  Amputation  ofihi  Thigh,  Leg,  and  Jrm. 


Beat  of 
Amputation. 

PUXAKT. 

nCOVDABT. 

No.  Of 

CMOS. 

No.  Of 
Deaths. 

Peroentage 
ofDeaOiB. 

No.  of 
OasM. 

No.  of 
DMtha. 

PeresBtagw 

OfDMtltt. 

Thigh,.     .     .     . 
Leg,     .... 
Arm,     .... 

245 
204 
164 

176 
8S 
49 

72 
43 
29 

415 
231 
110 

87 
61 
26 

21 
27 
24 

Total,  .     .     . 

613 

313 

51 

756 

174 

23 

^  Observations  on  the  Results  of  Amputation  in  different  Countries.     Medical  Gazette,  toL 
xxii.  1837-38,  p.  457.  t  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xxxiil  1843-44,  p.  804. 
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In  the  year  1840,  Dr.  Lawrie  of  Glasgow  published  an  excellent 
papei^  on  the  resalts  of  amputationsy  with  tables  showing  the  rate 
of  mortality  from  amputation  in  the  Glasgow  Hospital,  from  the 
pmod  of  its  foundation  in  1794  down  to  1889.  Dr.  Lawrie's  in- 
quiries yielded  an  average  mortality  greater  than  that  of  Mr.  Phillips, 
being  as  high  as  36  per  cent.  The  following  table,  made  from  data 
in  Mr.  Lawrie's  paper,  contains  the  results  of  amputation  of  the 
thigh,  leg,  and  arm,  in  the  Glasgow  Hospital: 

Na  m^Table  of  the  MorUdUy  of  242  Jn^ations  of  the  Thighs  Leg,  and  Jrm,  in  the 
61a$gou}  BospUaljfrom  1794  to  1839. 


Seat  or 

PUMAAT. 

B100II1>AKT. 

No.  of 
OMes. 

No.  of 
DeaUu. 

ofD«ftthi. 

No.  Of 
CMes. 

No.  of 
Deaths. 

of  Deaths. 

Thib,.     .     .     . 
Leg,      .... 
Ann,    .... 

85 

27 
36 

27 
18 
18 

77 
66 
50 

92 
35 
17 

19 

12 

3 

20 
34 
17 

Total,.     .     . 

98 

63 

64 

144 

34 

23 

In  1842,  a  valuable  series  of  papers  on  the  statistics  of  amputation 
was  published  by  Professor  Malgaigne  in  the  Archives  O^SnSraUs  de 
Mideeinej  his  data  being  derived  from  the  reports  of  the  Parisian 
hospitals.  In  these  papers,  Malgaigne  enters  largely  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  mortality  of  amputations.  The  following  table,  compiled 
from  data  in  his  returns,'  exhibits  a  mortality  still  higher  than  that 
of  the  Glasgow  Hospital. 

No.  rV. — TahUofihe  Mortality  o/484  JnqmtoHont  of  the  Tkighj  Leg,  and  jSrm,  in  the 
Paritian  HotpitaU,  from  1836  to  1841. 


Seat  of 
AmpntatiML 

PBIMABT. 

SBOOSfDART. 

No.  Of 
Cases. 

No.  of 
Deaths. 

Percentage 
of  Deaths. 

No.  Of 
Oases. 

No.  of 
Deaths. 

Peroentage 
of  Deaths. 

Thigh 

Leg,     .... 
Ann,    .... 

48 
80 
30 

34 
51 
17 

70 
63 
56 

153 

112 

61 

92 
55 
24 

60 
49 
39 

Total,.     .     . 

158 

102 

64 

326 

171 

52 

These  three  tables  of  large  collections  of  cases  by  Phillips,  Lawrie, 
and  Malgaigne,  may  be  properly  considered  as  giving  a  correct  idea 
of  the  general  morttdity  of  these  amputations  in  hospital  practice,  and 

^  On  the  Results  of  Amputations.    Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xxvii.  1841,  p.  394. 
*  Archives  Gdn^rales  de  M6de<nne,  yol.  Iviii.  1842,  p.  40. 
Toun.  33 
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may  be  used  with  justice  aa  sulgects  of  comparison  with  any  series 
of  cases  similar  to  them  in  the  whole  series  of  circnmstances,  except 
that  one  whose  influence  upon  the  results  is  to  be  decided.  AA;er, 
however,  I  began  to  collect  the  results  and  mortality  of  the  same 
amputations  upon  patients  in  an  ansesthetized  state  from  various 
British  and  other  hospitals,  it  was  objected  to  the  inquiry  that  it 
would  be  unsatis&ctory  in  two  respects,  viz.,  that  the  amputations 
compared  were  possibly  performed  in  different  classes  of  hospitals, 
and  at  dates  so  different  that  I  did  not  consider  in  my  investigation 
the  changes  and  improvements  which  might  possibly  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  very  methods  of  operating. 

In  order,  then,  at  once  to  enlarge  the  basis  of  data  for  compari- 
son, and  to  obtain  a  series  of  cases  still  more  exactly  similar  to  the 
collection  of  ansesthetic  amputations  which  I  was  making,  I  pro- 
cored  from  various  British  hospitals,  through  the  kindness  of  different 
correspondents,  and  from  published  data,  returns  of  the  latest  am- 
putations that  had  been  performed  in  them  immediately  previous 
to  the  introduction  of  anaesthesia.  These  returns  are  given  in  detail 
on  page  614.  All  of  the  operations  have  been  performed  within  the 
eight  years,  from  1839  to  1846  inclusive.  By  having  this  collection 
of  cases  as  an  additional  standard,  I  hoped  to  avoid  all  cavil  on  the 
ground  of  any  supposed  difference  in  the  time,  and  other  collateral 
circumstances,  in  which  the  compared  operations  were  performed. 

The  data  in  the  preceding  table.  No.  V.  (p.  514),  when  condensed 
into  the  tabular  form,  afford  the  results  in  the  following  table, 

Na  Yl-^TabU  of  tU  Mortality  0/6I8  JmputationB  of  tht  Tkigh,  Leg,  and  Attn,  without 
Atuutkma,  performed  dwing  the  laatfew  years  in  30  BrUkh  Hoepitali, 


Bettor 

niMAKT. 

1                             nOOHDABT. 

Naof 
CMes. 

No.  of 
DeaUu. 

Ptroentem 
ofDeatbA. 

No.  Of 
Cum. 

No.  of 
De«th8. 

Peroentiice 
ofDeathf. 

Thigh,.    .     .     . 
Leg»     .... 
Arm,    .... 

73 
80 
77 

45 

26 
17 

63 
32 
22 

211 

135 

42 

62 
23 
10 

29 
17 
24 

Total,.    .     . 

330 

88 

38 

388 

95 

24 

flKTEKAL  MOETALITT  OF  AMPUTATIONS  OF  THE  THIGH,  LBO,  AND  ABM, 
UPON  PATIBNTS  IN  AN  ANJBSTHETIO  STATE. 

In  the  preceding  lengthened  Table,  No.  L  (pp.  610-611),  I  have 
given  from  forty-nine  d^erent  hospitals  the  detailed  reports  of  302 
^putations  of  the  thigh,  leg,  and  arm.    When  these  802  ampnta- 
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tions  are  reduced  into  a  tabular  form,  similar  to  those  which  I  hsye 
used  for  stating  the  data  of  similar  amputations  without  ansesthesiay 
they  present  the  following  results : 

No.  YU,— Table  of  the  Mortality  of  302  JkupyAaUxmi  cftke  T^A,  Ltg^  ami  Jbm, 
under  jStuutheaa. 


Seat  of 
Ampntetfcm. 

PUXAST. 

SBOOXDABT. 

No.  Of 
Cues. 

No.  of 
Deaths. 

Percentage 
ofDeathB. 

No.  of 
Caeet. 

No.  of 
Deaths. 

Fercentace 
ofDi^tfas. 

Thigh, .... 
Leg,      .... 
Arm,    .... 

24 
32 
17 

12 
9 

4 

60 
28 
23 

121 
81 
27 

25 

13 

8 

20 
16 
29 

Total,  .     .     . 

73 

25 

34 

229 

46 

20 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  contrast  these  results  with  the  results  of 
the  same  operations  in  the  same  class  of  hospitals,  and  when  p€^ 
formed  upon  patients  not  in  an  anseslhetic  state. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  let  me  observe  in  passing  that  thedsta 
I  have  adduced  in  Tables  Nos.  I.  and  V.  (pp.  510-511,  514),  have 
been  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  they  are  collected  from  too 
many  different  hospitals,  and  too  many  different  sources.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  I  believe  all  our  highest  statistical  authorities  will  hold 
that  this  very  circumstance  renders  them  more  instead  of  less  truBt- 
worthy.  Professor  Chomel  of  Paris,  after  pointing  out  the  first  re- 
quisite for  a  successM  statistical  comparison  of  therapeutic  or  other 
results,  viz.,  a  sufficient  similarity  between  the  number  of  coUated 
cases — adds,  as  the  second  condition,  ^^  that  the  data  be  numerooB, 
collected  at  different  times,  in  different  places,  and  if  possible,  by 
several  observers.  It  is  easily  seen,"  he  adds,  "  that  the  results  of » 
number  of  fiEu^ts  too  limited,  collected  in  a  short  space  of  time,  in 
a  single  place,  and  by  a  single  observer,  however  exact  as  r^ardi 
that  individual  series  of  data,  may  yet  be  very  different  fit>m  or  even 
the  reverse  of  conclusions  drawn  from  a  larger  series,  and  one  ec^ 
lected  under  various  circumstances."^ 


COMPABISOK  OF  THB  MOBTALITT  FOLLOWIKG  THB  LARQIB  AMPUTATIOK 
OF  THB  LIMBS — ^1,  WITHOUT,  AND  2,  WITH  AH.fi8THBSU. 

The  major  amputations  of  the  limbs,  including  those  of  the  thigh, 
leg,  and  arm,  are  generally  fatal  in  hospital  practice  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  1  in  every  2  or  3  operated  upon.  In  the  Parisian 
hospitals,  the  fati^ty  according  to  Malgaigne,  amounts  to  upwards 

^  Bulletin  de  TAcad.  Roy.  de  Mddecine.    Stance  dn  Mai  9,  1S37. 
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of  1  iu  2.  In  Glacfgow,  it  is  2}.  In  Britiflh  hospitals,  I  found  that 
under  these  amputations  1  in  3^  died.  The  same  operations,  per- 
formed in  the  same  hospitals,  and  upon  the  same  class  of  patients, 
in  an  anaesthetic  state,  presents  a  mortality  of  23  in  100,  or  1  in  4  only. 
The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  the  individual  cases,  and 
the  percentage  of  deaths  in  different  collections,  with  the  corre- 
sponding proportion  of  deaths  in  those  operated  on  in  an  anaesthetic 
state. 

No.  YUL^Table  of  the  Mortality  ofJmputation  of  the  Tkigh^  Leg,  and  Jrm, 


Beportor. 

No.  of  Cases. 

No.  of  Deaths. 

Fereenta^of 
Deaths. 

Parisian  Hospitals — Malgaigne, .    . 
Glasgow  Hospital — Lawrie,  .     .    . 
General  Collection — Phillips,     .    . 
British  Hospitals — Simpson,  .    .     . 
Upon  Patient$  in  an  Etherized  Slate, 

484 
242 
1369 
618 
302 

273 

97 

487 

183 

71 

57  in  100 
40  in  100 
35  in  100 
29  in  100 
23  in  100 

The  evidence  which  the  preceding  table  affords  in  fevor  of  the 
greater  safety  of  amputation  with  anaesthesia  than  without  it,  is  suf- 
ficiently strong  and  striking.  While  23  in  100  died  under  the  am- 
putations named,  when  the  operations  were  performed  upon  patients 
in  an  anaesthetic  state,  29  in  every  100  died  under  the  same  amputa- 
tions in  the  same  hospitals  when  the  patients  were  not  anaesthetized ; 
— ^in  the  Glasgow  hospital  as  many  as  40  in  100  died ;  and  in  Paris, 
as  many  as  57  per  cent.  In  other  words,  out  of  every  100  persons 
submitted  to  amputations  of  the  thigh,  leg,  or  arm,  the  lives  of  six 
were  by  the  employment  of  ansesthesia,  saved  above  the  average 
number  of  the  same  operations  in  British  hospitals ; — 17  lives  in 
each  100  were  saved,  if  we  take  the  Glasgow  returns  as  a  standard 
of  comparison ;  the  average  mortality  was,  under  ansesthesia,  less  by 
84  in  every  100  cases  thMi  that  which  was  found  by  Malgaigne  to 
accompany  the  same  operations  in  the  Parisian  hospitals. 

But  probably,  to  most  minds,  this  comparison  would  be  rendered 
more  clear  and  simple,  if  we  took  not  a  class  of  operations,  but  a 
single  operation  as  a  standard  and  medium  of  comparison.  For 
this  purpose,  let  us  select  amputation  of  the  thigh  as  the  individual 
operation  regarding  which  we  possess  the  largest  series  of  observa- 
tions.* 

'  One  objection  may  be  urged  against  the  comparison  of  the  results  of  a  single  operation, 
with  or  without  anaesthesia,  that  I  am  now  about  to  institute,  on  the  ground,  viz. — that  the 
number  of  cases  (145)  is  too  limited  to  afford  a  result  that  is  perfectly  decisive.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  admit  the  jusmess  of  this  remark  in  a  statistioal  point  of  view,  and  to  hold 
this  part  (and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  present  inquiry)  as,  so  far,  the  commencement  and 
nucleus  merely  of  a  more  full  and  lengthened  investigation  by  other  hands.  At  the  same 
time,  I  have,  daring  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  had  the  conviction  impressed  upon  me,  that 
future  results  will  more  and  more  confirm  those  that  I  have  here  stated  in  the  text,  and  be 
still  more  in  favor  of  etherization ;  for  no  small  number  of  the  operations  reported  to  me 
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COMPARISON  OP  THB  MORTALITY  POLLOWINa  AMPUTATIOKS  Of  THE 
THIGH ;    1,  WITHOUT,  AND  2,  WITH  AN-BSTHB8IA. 

There  are  few  or  none  of  the  operations  deemed  justifiable  in  smv 
gery,  that  are  more  fearfully  fatal  in  their  results  than  amputation  of 
tiie  thigh.  "  The  stem  evidence,"  says  Mr.  Syme,  "  of  hoq)ital 
statistics  shows,  that  the  average  frequency  of  death  is  not  less  than 
from  60  to  70  per  cent,"'  or  above  one  in  every  two  operated  on  die. 
Out  of  987  cases  of  amputation  of  the  thigh  collated  by  Mr.  Phil- 
lips, 435  proved  fetal,  or  44  in  every  100  were  lost.*  "  On  referring," 
observes  Mr.  Curling,  "to  a  table  of  amputations  in  the  hospitals  of 
London  performed  from  1837  to  1843,  collected  with  care  by  a  pri- 
vate society  to  which  I  have  the  honor  of  belonging  (the  Medical 
Society  of  Observations),  I  find  134  cases  of  amputation  of  the  thigh 
and  leg,  of  which  65  were  fetal,  giving  a  mortality  of  41  p« 
cent."*  Out  of  201  amputations  of  the  thigh  performed  in  the  Pari- 
sian hospitals,  and  reported  by  Malgaigne,  126  ended  fetaUy.  In 
the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  21  died  out  of  43.  Dr.  Lawiie  found  the 
mortality  attendant  upon  this  operation  in  the  Glasgow  Hospital  to 
amount  to  46  deaths  in  127  cases.  In  the  collection  of  cases  from 
thirty  different  British  hospitals  which  I  have  published  in  Table  No. 
V.  (p.  614),  284  cases  of  amputation  of  the  thigh  are  rq>orted ;  107 
out  of  the  284  operations  proved  fetal.  On  the  contraiy,  I  have 
collated  145  cases  in  which  the  same  operation  has  been  performed 
during  the  past  year  in  British  hospitals  upon  patients  in  an  anes- 
thetic state.  Out  of  these  145  cases  of  amputation  of  the  thigh  only 
87  proved  fatal.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  fatality  was  not  greater 
than  one  in  every  four  operated  on  when  the  patients  were  previ- 
ously anaesthetized.  It  was  as  high  as  one  in  every  two  or  three 
operated  upon  when  the  patients  were  not  previously  aneesthetized. 
The  following  table  presents  these  results  in  a  more  clear  form : 

No.  lX.^TabU  of  the  Mortality  of  Amputation  of  the  Tkigk, 


NaiM  of  Rtportoc. 

NaofCMSs. 

NaoTDMlbs. 

Parisian  Hospitals — Malgaigne, .    . 
Edinburgh  Hospital — Peacock,  .     . 
General  Collection— Phillips,     .     . 
Glasgow  Hospital — Lawrie,  .     .    . 
British  Hospitals — Simpson,   .     .    . 
l^Hm  Paiientt  in  an  Etherized  State, 

201 
43 
987 
127 
284 
145 

126 
21 

435 
46 

107 
37 

62  in  100 
49  in  100 
44  in  100 
36  in  100 
38  in  100 
25  in  100 

were,  in  the  first  periods  of  the  new  practice,  doubtlessly  performed  upon  patients  in  whom 
the  anspsthesia  was  by  no  means  entire  and  complete,  in  consequence  of  imperfectioD  in  die 
forms  of  apparatus,  in  their  management,  in  the  dose  giTen,  &c. ;  and,  I  believe,  that  ai  the 
profession  becomes  more  accomplished  and  certain  in  the  use  of  such  meesorea,  the  resuluv 
effects  will  become  proportionally  happier  and  more  favorable. 

^  Monthly  Journal  for  May,  1845,  p.  337.  *  Medical  Gazette  for  1844,  p.  805. 

*  Address  to  the  Hunterian  Society  of  London,  1848,  p.  31. 
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The  preceding  figures  speak  in  a  language  much  mare  emphatic 
than  any  mere  words  that  I  could  employ  in  favor  of  ansesthesia, 
not  only  as  a  means  of  preserving  surgical  patients  from  pain,  but 
as  a  means  also  of  preserving  them  from  death.  Between  even 
the  lowest  mortality  in  the  table  without  aneesthesia,  86  in  100,  and 
tiie  rate  of  mortality  with  it,  25  in  100,  there  is  the  diflference  of  11 
per  cent.  That  is  to  say,  according  to  this  standard,  out  of  every 
100  patients  submitted  to  amputation  of  the  thigh  without  anaes- 
thesia, 11  more  would  die  from  the  operation  than  if  the  same  100 
patients  were  submitted  to  the  same  operation  in  a  state  of  anaes- 
thesia. And  if  the  condition  of  anaesthesia  effects  thus  a  saving  of 
11  lives  in  every  100  amputations  of  the  thigh,  then  out  of  every 
1000  such  operations  the  lives  of  110  patients  would  be  preserved 
by  the  use  of  antipathic  means. 

If  we  compare  these  results  with  the  standard  of  Mr.  Phillips, 
the  contrast  is  still  more  startling.  Out  of  987  amputations  of  the 
thigh  collected  by  him,  435  proved  fatal,  or  44  in  the  100.  Out  of 
145  amputations  of  the  thigh  under  anaesthesia,  37  proved  fatal,  or 
25  in  100.  According  to  this  comparison,  the  amount  of  persons 
saved  from  death  in  amputation  of  the  thigh  by  the  patients  being 
rendered  anaesthetic  during  the  operation,  amounts  to  19  lives  in 
every  100  operations  performed. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add,  that  when  anaesthesia  first  began  to  be 
employed  in  surgical  operations,  it  was  eagerly  argued  that  its  adop- 
tion produced  a  greater  tendency  to  primary  and  secondary  hemor- 
rhage, to  imperfect  union  of  the  wounds,  to  pneumonia,  &c.  If 
my  space  had  permitted  it  was  my  intention  to  show,  from  the  ana- 
lysis of  the  three  hundred  cases  of  amputation  reported  to  me,  Hiat 
^ese  various  allegations  were  foundationless  and  imaginary' — ^that 
such  consequences  were  not  so  frequent  after  amputations  with  anaes- 
thesia as  afte^  amputations  previously  performed  without  it — ^that 
as  the  casualties  were  reduced  in  number,  so  were  also  the  attendant 
accidents  and  complications.*  But  I  believe  such  proof  to  be  at  the 
present  day  superfluous,  as  few  or  none  now  maintain  such  opinions. 
When  writing  to  me  as  early  as  in  June  last  on  this  subject,  the 
late  lamented  Mr.  Listen  stated  what  all  the  subsequent  experience 
of  our  ablest  surgeons  here  and  in  London  has  confirmed.  "  The 
ether,"  says  he,  "  produces  no  bad  effect,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  There 
is  no  change  in  the  blood,  nor  in  the  vessels,  or  muscles.    The  re- 

^  Some  of  my  correspondents,  who  expressed  the  strongest  opinions  in  regard  to  the  reality 
of  these  supposed  evil  consequences,  have,  I  know,  now  abandoned  such  opinions  as  utterly 
untenable. 

*  In  my  communication  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  in  June  last,  I  went  over  this 
ground  at  some  length. 
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coveries  are,  at  least,  quite  as  good  as  before  it  was  employed-** 
An  excellent  surgical  pathologist  (Mr.  Curling,  surgeon  to  the 
London  Hospital)!  has  more  recently  afforded  still  stronger  testi- 
mony to  the  same  effect.  "I  have  carefully  watched,"  says  he, 
"  the  progress  of  cases,  after  operations  of  various  kinds  performed 
upon  patients  in  a  state  of  anaesthesia,  and  I  can  with  confidenoe 
declare  that,  so  far  as  my  present  experience  has  reached,  the  con* 
stitutional  symptoms  have  been  milder,  and  the  cases  have  proceeded 
more  satisfactorily,  than  after  operations  in  which  no  means  had 
been  taken  to  prevent  pain.  Several  of  my  surgical  fiiends  can 
fully  confirm  this  statement." 

I  have  also  avoided  entering  into  the  theoretical  question— How 
does  anaesthesia  render  severe  operations  less  &tal  and  dangeroni 
in  their  consequences  ?  I  have  already  shown'  that' the  endonnoe 
of  severe  pain  is  in  itself  depressing  and  destructive ;  and  apparently 
the  anaesthetic  state  saves  the  patient  from  this  suffeiing  and  iti 
effects,  as  well  as  saves  him,  in  some  degree,  fix)m  the  shock  of  the 
operation  and  its  consequences.  When  writing,  in  1839,  on  the 
subject  of  pain  and  shock,  and  on  certain  states  connected  with  or 
produced  by  wounds  or  injuries,  Professor  Bums  of  Glasgow  o&ied 
some  remarks  bearing  directly  on  the  present  subject,  and  which 
are  more  valuable  as  they  were  written  without  any  theory,  and 
without  any  prospect  of  such  a  state  as  he  speaks  of  being  capable 
of  being  artificially  induced.  I  shall  quote  lliem  in  his  own  wordB: 
"  The  mere  lopping  off  of  the  member,  by  the  immediate  abridg- 
ment of  the  quantity  of  living  body,  the  instant  loss  of  so  lai^  a 
portion,  which  was  formerly  acting  along  with  the  system,  is  pro- 
ductive of  serious  evil  to  i^  from  the  sympathy  which  universally 
prevails.  But  if  the  nervoiis  system  become  in  part  torpid^  so  <u  to 
prevent  this  sympathy,  or  to  be  incapable  of  maintaining  it,  the  Ioh 
of  a  member,  or  what  is,  in  one  respect,  the  same,  the  loss  of  iti 
connection  with  the  system,  and  its  failure  in  power,  and  action, 
and  sensibility,  may  not  have  the  same  bad  effect."" 

^  Address  to  the  Hunterian  Society  of  London,  1848,  p.  23. 

*  Monthly  Journal  for  September,  1847,  p.  164;  p.  484  of  present  Toltmie. 

•  Principles  of  Surgery,  vol  i.  p.  493. 


SECTION  n. 
ANiESTHESU  IN  MIDWIFERY. 


.    .    .    "Not  poppy, nor  mandra^ora, 
19or  all  the  drowsy  fymps  of  the  world, 
Shall  erer  mediciiie  thee  to  such  tweet  sleep.** 

SSAUPSABS. 

CHAPTER  L 

ON  THE  INHALATION  OF  8ULPHUBI0  ETHSB  IN  THE  PBAOTICE  OF 

MIDWIFEBT. 

Abundant  evidence  lias  of  late  been  adduced,  and  is  daily  accu- 
mulating, in  proof  of  the  inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether  being  capa- 
ble, in  the  generality  of  individuals,  of  producing  a  more  or  less 
perfect  degree  of  insensibility  to  the  pains  of  the  most  severe  surgi- 
cal operations.  But  whilst  this  agent  has  been  used  extensively, 
and  by  numerous  hands,  in  the  practice  of  surgery,  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  one  has  hitherto  ventured  to  test  its  applicability  to  the 
practice  of  midwifery.  I  am  induced,  therefore,  to  hope  that  the 
few  following  hurried  and  imperfect  notes  relative  to  its  employ- 
ment in  obstetric  cases,  may  not,  at  the  present  time,  prove  unin- 
teresting to  the  profession. 

Within  the  last  month  I  have  had  opportunities  of  using  the  in- 
lialation  of  ether  in  the  operation  of  turning,  in  cases  of  the  em- 
ployment of  the  long  and  of  the  short  forceps,  as  well  as  in  several 
instances  in  which  the  labor  was  of  a  natural  type,  and  consequently 
required  no  special  form  of  artificial  aid. 

The  first  case  in  which  I  employed  the  ether  vapor,  occurred  on 
the  19th  of  January.  Some  details  of  the  result  have  been  already 
published.*  The  pelvis  of  the  mother  was  greatly  contracted  in  its 
conjugate  diameter  from  the  projection  forwards  and  downwards  ot 
the  promontory  of  the  sacrum ;  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  spine  was 
distorted;  and  she  walked  very  lamely.  The  present  was  her 
second  confinement  Her  first  labor  had  been  long  and  difficult ; 
she  began  to  sufTer  on  a  Monday,  and  after  a  protracted  trial  of  the 

^  From  Edin.  Monthly  Jotirnal  of  Medical  Science,  March,  1847,  p.  721. 
*  Ibid.  Feb.  1847,  p.  689. 
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long  forceps,  was  at  last  delivered  by  craniotomy  late  on  the  subse- 
quent Thursday  night.  Even  after  the  cranium  had  been  fully  brok^ 
down,  a  considerable  time  and  much  traction  had  been  required 
to  drag  the  diminished  and  mutilated  head  of  the  in&nt  throu^ 
the  contracted  brim  of  the  pelvis ;  and  she  was  long  in  recovering. 
Contrary  to  the  urgent  advice  of  her  medical  attendant,  Mr.  Kgg, 
he  was  not  made  aware  of  her  present  or  second  pregnancy  till  At 
had  arrived  at  nearly  the  end  of  the  ninth  month.    It  waa  thus  too 
late  to  have  recourse  to  the  induction  of  premature  labor,  which  had 
been  strongly  pressed  upon  her  as  the  only  means  of  saving  her 
child,  should  she  again  fell  in  the  femily  way.    The  pains  of  her 
second  labor  commenced  in  the  forenoon  of  the  19th.     I  saw  her, 
with  Mr.  Figg,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  again  at  seven. 
The  OS  uteri  was  pretty  well  dilated,  the  liquor  amnii  not  evacuated, 
the  presenting  head  very  high,  mobile,  and  difficult  to  touch ;  and 
a  pulsating  loop  of  the  umbilical  cord  was  felt  floating  below  it  in 
the  unruptured  bag  of  membranes.      From  five  to  nine  o'clock 
the  pains  seemed  only  to  push  the  circle  of  the  os  uteri  further 
downwards,  without  increasing  its  dilatation,  or  making  the  held 
in  any  degree  enter  into  the  pelvic  brim.    Assisted  by  Dr.  Zeigler, 
Dr.  Keith,  and  Mr.  Figg,  I  shortly  after  nine  o'clock  made  the 
patient  inhale  the  ether  vapor.    As  she  aftierwards  informed  us,  she 
almost  immediately  came  under  the  anodyne  influence  of  the  ether; 
but  in  consequence  of  doubts  upon  this  point  its  use  was  continued 
for  nearly  twenty  minutes  before  I  proceeded  to  turn  the  infant,  as 
I  had  previously  predetermined  to  do.    A  knee  was  easily  seized, 
and  the  child's  extremities  and  trunk  readily  drawn  down ;  but  ex- 
treme exertion  was  required  in  order  to  extract  the  head.    At 
length  it  passed  the  contracted  brim,  with  the  anterior  part  of  its 
right  parietal  bone  deeply  indented  by  pressure  against  the  project- 
ing promontory  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  whole  cranium  flattened  and 
compressed  laterally.    The  infant  gasped  several  times,  but  full  re- 
spiration could  not  be  established.    The  transverse  or  biparietal 
measurement  of  its  head,  at  the  site  of  the  indentation,  was,  in  its 
compressed  state,  not  more  than  2J  inches.    Hence  we  judged  the 
conjugate  diameter  of  the  pelvic  brim  not  to  exceed  this.    The  in- 
fant was  large,  and  rather  above  the  usual  size.    It  weighed  8  lbs. 
On  aftierwards  examining  the  head  and  removing  the  scalp,  no  frac- 
ture could  be  found  at  the  seat  of  indentation.    The  thin  parietal 
bone  had  merely  bent  inwards. 

On  questioning  the  patient  after  her  delivery,  she  declared  fliat 
she  was  quite  unconscious  of  pain  during  the  whole  period  of  ih^ 
turning  and  extracting  of  the  infant,  or  indeed  from  the  first  minute 
or  two  after  she  first  commenced  to  breathe  the  ether.  The  inhala- 
tion was  discontinued  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  operation,  and 
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her  first  recollection  on  awaking  were  "  hearing,"  but  not  "feeling/* 
the  head  of  the  infant  "jerk"  from  her  (to  use  her  own  expressions), 
and  subsequently  she  became  more  roused  by  the  noise  caused  in 
the  preparation  of  a  bath  for  the  child.  She  quickly  regained  full 
conBciousnees,  and  talked  with  gratitude  and  wonderment  of  her 
delivery,  and  her  insensibility  to  the  pains  of  it.  Next  day  I  found 
her  very  well  in  all  respects.  Hooked  in  upon  her  on  the  24th,  the 
fifth  day  after  delivery,  and  was  astonished  to  find  her  up  and 
dressed,  and  she  informed  me  that  on  the  previous  day  she  had 
walked  out  of  her  room  to  visit  her  mother.  Mr.  Figg  informs  me 
that  her  further  convalescence  had  been  uninterruptedly  good  and 
rapid. 

I  have  previously  alluded  to  two  cases  of  deliveiy  by  the  forceps,  in 
which  the  patients  were  under  the  action  of  ether  at  the  time  of  the 
operation.  The  woman  in  the  first  of  these  cases  was  brought  into 
the  Royal  Maternity  Hospital,  in  strong  labor,  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  8d  February.  It  was  her  second  confinement.  At  her 
first  accouchement,  seven  years  before,  she  had  been  delivered  by 
instruments,  in  Ireland,  and  had  been  informed  by  the  attendant 
practitioner,  that  artificial  delivery  would  be  similarly  required  at 
her  ftiture  labors.  I  saw  her  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  A;M. 
The  OS  uteri  was  well  dilated,  the  membranes  ruptured,  and  the 
pains  extremely  strong  and  frequent;  but  the  large  head  of  the  child 
seemed  not  to  enter  fully  into  the  brim,  and  was  littie  affected  by  the 
powerftil  uterine  contractions  under  which  the  patient  was  suffer- 
ing. By  three  o'clock  her  pulse  had  risen  to  above  125  beats  a 
minute,  and  it  appeared  to  the  medical  ofiicers  present,  that  it  would 
be  improper  to  allow  the  ineffectual  and  exhausting  efforts  of  the  pa- 
tient to  be  longer  continued.  She  was  then,  at  my  request,  brought 
under  the  influence  of  ether.  Dr.  Moir,  with  great  skill,  applied 
the  long  forceps  upon  the  head  of  the'child.  He  subsequently  was 
obliged  to  use  strong  traction  during  the  pains  that  followed,  and 
becoming  temporarily  fatigued  with  his  efforts,  I  supplied  his  place. 
After  the  head  fully  passed  the  brim,  the  forceps  were  laid  aside, 
and  one  or  two  uterine  contractions  finished  the  delivery.  The 
child  was  large  and  strong,  and  cried  vigorously  soon  after  it  was 
expelled.  During  the  whole  of  this  severe  operation  the  patient  ap- 
peared quiet  and  passive.  The  cries  of  her  child  speedily  roused 
her  from  her  anesthetized  state,  and  she  subsequently  assured  Dr. 
Moir  that  she  had  felt  comparatively  littie  or  no  pain  during  the 
whole  operation  and  delivery. 

On  the  evening  of  the  12th  February,  I  saw  another  forceps  case, 
with  my  friend  Dr.  Graham  Weir.  The  patient  was  advanced  in 
life,  and  it  was  her  first  confinement.    The  waters  had  escaped 
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early,  and  the  anterior  lip  of  the  uterus  had  subsequentiy  become 
forced  down  in  a  very  swelled  and  oedematous  state  before  the  head 
of  the  infant  After  this  obstruction  was  overcome,  the  child's 
head  speedily  descended  upon  the  floor  of  the  pelvis ;  but  it  w» 
there  impeded  in  its  further  progress  by  the  narrow  transverse  dia- 
meter of  the  outlet  Under  the  compression  of  the  convergiog 
tuberosities  of  the  ischia,  the  bones  of  the  foetal  cranium  80(m 
began  to  overlap ;  but  at  last,  no  further  progress  being  made,  the 
patient  becoming  exhausted  by  a  continuous  labor  of  about  tw^tf* 
four  hours,  and  the  soft  parts  being  evidently  well  relaxed  and  pre> 
pared,  Dr.  Weir  applied  the  short  forceps,  and  extracted  a  living  is* 
&nt  For  a  considerable  time  before  tliis  operation  was  adopted,  I 
exhibited  the  vapor  of  ether  to  the  patient ;  under  it  i^e  speedily 
became  quite  narcotized.  Its  action  was  kept  up,  and  the  pfdns  ap- 
peared to  be  so  strong  as  almost  to  warrant  the  idea  that  nature  wouU 
yet  be  sufficient ;  but  ultimately  instrumental  delivery  was,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  had  recourse  to.  The  mother  did  not  ftiliy  recover 
from  her  state  of  anaesthesia  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  ddiverj, 
and  then  stated  that  she  was  quite  unaware  of  anything  that  had 
been  done,  and  of  what  had  occurred.  Dr.  Weir  informs  me  that 
this  patient  was  up  on  the  fourth  day  after  delivery,  and  felt  by  that 
time  so  perfectly  well,  that  she  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  by  flie 
nurse  to  abstain  from  walking  about  the  house  as  usual. 

As  far  as  they  go,  the  preceding  cases  point  out  one  important 
result : — in  all  of  them,  the  uterine  contntctions  continued  as  re- 
gular in  their  occurrence  and  duration  after  the  state  of  ansesthesia 
had  been  induced,  as  before  the  inhalation  was  begun.  The  emo- 
tion of  fear  has  appeared  to  me  to  suspend,  in  one  or  two  nenroua 
patients,  the  recurrence  of  the  first  pains,  after  the  apparatus  was 
acyusted  and  its  employment  commenced,  but  this  effect  speedily 
passed  off;  and  asyetlhave  seen  no  instance  in  which  the  pains  were 
sensibly  diminished  in  intensity  or  frequency  after  the  ether  had 
fairly  begun  to  act.  Indeed,  in  some  cases  they  have  appeared  to 
me  to  have  become  increased  as  the  consciousness  of  the  patieit 
became  diminished.  This  has  more  particularly  occurred  with  one 
or  two  patients,  who  breathed  ether,  combined  with  tincture  of 
ergot,  or  containing  a  solution  of  its  oil.  A  woman  was  brought 
into  the  Maternity  Hospital  on  the  28th  January,  after  being  in 
labor  for  SO  or  40  hours.  It  was  her  second  child.  Subsequently 
to  her  entering  the  hospital,  at  seven  p.m.,  scarcely  any  decided 
uterine  contraction  could  be  said  to  take  place.  The  os  uteri  was 
well  opened,  but  the  head  was  still  high  in  the  pelvis ;  and  whea  I 
saw  her  at  four  a.m.,  of  the  following  morning,  nine  houn  after  her 
entrance  into  the  hospital,  little  or  no  advance  whatever  had  been 
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made,  and  the  case  was  becoming  an  anxious  one.  She  was  then 
made  to  inhale  equal  parts  of  sulphuric  ether  and  tincture  of  ergot.- 
In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  a  series  of  extremely  powerful 
uterine  contractions  supervened,  and  the  child  was  bom  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  commencement  of  inhalation.  The 
mother  subsequently  declared  that  she  recollected  nothing  at  all 
of  her  delivery,  except  the  removal  of  the  after-birth.  In  this  case, 
was  the  re-excitement  of  strong  pains  the  result  of  the  action  of 
the  sulphuric  ether,  or  of  the  ergot,  or  of  both  ?  Or  was  it  a  simple 
but  very  strange  coincidence  ?  More  &ct8  than  I  yet  possess  are 
necessary  to  decide  such  a  question ;  but  I  have  seen  some  cases 
which  lead  me  to  believe  that  other  therapeutic  agents  besides 
those  I  have  named  may  be  readily  introduced  into  tiie  system  by 
means  of  pulmonary  inhalation*^ 

A  more  extensive  and  careful  series  of  investigations  than  I  have  yet 
been  able  to  institute,  may  perhaps  show  that  in  some  constitutions, 
and  under  some  circumstances  or  d^gree$  of  intensity,  the  process 
of  etherization  may  possibly  interfere  vrith  the  uterine  contractility, 
particularly  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  labor.  At  the  same  time, 
various  analogies  would  lead  us  to  expect  that,  as  I  have  hitherto 
found,  the  action  of  the  uterus  would  go  on  uninterruptedly,  when 
tiie  psychical  influence  of  the  mind  and  purely  cerebral  fhnctions 
were  suspended,  as  in  the  more  complete  states  of  ansesthesia.  At 
all  events,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  analogous  experiments  of 
YoUkmann,  Bidder,  and  EoUiker,  upon  the  simple  contractions 
and  rhythmic  reflex  actions  of  the  heart,  intestines,  &c.,  the  motoiy 
nervous  powers  of  the  uterus  belong  to  the  ganglionic  and  to  the 
flpinal  systems,  and  are  not  in  any  necessary  dependence  upon  the 
bndn  or  mind.  Indeed,  OUivier  and  Nasse  have  published  cases  of 
perfect  paraple^a,  notwithstanding  which  the  act  of  parturition  in 
the  human  female  proceeded  regularly  in  its  course,  and  without 

*  Br.  Richard  Pearson,  who,  in  1795,  was,  I  believe,  the  first  person  that  recommended 
the  inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether  as  a  therapeutic  agent  (see  his  Account  of  the  Nature  and 
I^voperties  of  diJBTerent  kinds  of  Airs,  p.  24),  suggested  also  the  use  of  it  impregnated  with 
opium,  squill,  ciouta,  &o. ;  and  he  speaks  of  the  effect  of  '*  an  emetic  given  in  this  manner." 
He  employed  the  simple  sulphuric  ether  vapor  in  some  cases  of  phthisis,  asthma,  hooping- 
cough,  croup,  and  catarrh,  recommending  it  to  be  inhaled  (after  being  rectified  and  washed), 
ftom  a  cup — ^through  an  inverted  funnel — or,  with  children,  by  "  wetting  a  handkerchief 
with  it,  and  holding  it  near  the  nose  and  mouth."  See  Medical  Facts  and  Observations,  for 
1^97,  voL  vii.  p.  96.  In  the  13th  volume  of  the  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  M^dicales  (1816), 
P-  385,  Nysten  has  described  a  particular  apparatus,  like  some  of  our  modem  forms,  for  the 
inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether.  See  also  vol.  xvii.  p.  134. — Yaporizable  substances,  when 
iotroduced  into  the  system  in  this  manner,  probably  pass  undigested  and  unchanged  into 
the  circulation,  and  "  seem  (observes  Wagner)  to  make  their  way  into  the  blood  through  the 
^hroken  vascular  membrane  [of  the  bronchial  cells]  with  the  same  certainty  and  ease  as 
when  they  are  injected  directly  into  the  veins."  (Elements  of  Physiology,  1842,  p.  443.) 
Will  this  not  explain  both  the  rapidity  and  intensity  of  their  actions  when  thus  used  ? 
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conscious  pain.  In  the  one  case  (OUivier's),  the  cord  was  com- 
pressed and  destroyed  from  the  first  to  the  foortii  dorsal  yertebia 
by  a  collection  of  acephalocysts  ;^  and,  in  the  other  instance  (Nasse'sX 
complete  paralysis  had  followed  a  fracture  of  the  third  and  foorth 
cervical  vertebr®.*  Of  course  such  lesions  necessarily  prevented 
the  brain  exerting  any  influence  upon  the  uterus,  or  its  contne* 
tions. 

Long  ago,  in  discussing  this  subject,  Haller  adduced  the  andio- 
rity  of  Ha^ey,  Smellie,  Lamotte,  &c.,  to  prove  that  uterine  con- 
tractions and  labor  may  go  on  with  the  mother,  ^^  ignar&,  stopidft 
et  sopit&,  et  immobili,  et  apoplectic^,  et  epileptic&,  et  convulsionibui 
agitata,'  et  ad  summum  debili."^  Deneux  mentions  a  &ct  still  more 
in  point,  because  in  it  the  analogy  with  the  operation  of  ansestbetiei 
is  still  stronger,  or  indeed  identical.  "  A  woman,*"  says  he,* "  wm 
brought  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Amiens  in  a  comatose  state,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  taking  spirituous  liquors  since  the  commencement  ot 
labor.  She  was  delivered  in  the  natural  manner  in  this  state;  the 
sleep  continued  for  some  time  after  delivery.  The  woman,  on  awaking 
much  surprised  at  finding  her  delivery  completed,  congratulated 
herself  on  having  made  so  happy  a  discovery,  and  declared  she 
would  make  use  of  it  if  she  had  again  occasion."^ 

In  obstetric,  as  in  surgical  practice,  the  degree  of  insensibQily 
produced  by  ansesthesia,  and  its  accompanying  phenomena,  difbr 
much  in  different  instances.    In  some,  a  state  of  total  apathy  and 

I  Trait6  de  la  Moelle  Epiniere,  p.  784. 

'  Untersuchungen  zur  Phjrsiologie,  &c.  Dr.  Cheyne  reports  a  case  of  fetal  hemorrfatpe 
apoplexy  and  hemiplegia,  in  which,  without  any  apparent  pains,  **the  uterus  (ohserret  Dr. 
Kellie)  appears  as  an  involuntary  muscle,  to  have  acted  in  the  most  perfect  manner  io  ex* 
pelling  the  foetus  and  secundines,**  the  day  before  death.  The  child  was  bom  aliTe.— Omi 
of  Apoplexy  and  Lethargy,  pp.  91  and  161. 

*  **  During  the  continuance  of  puerperal  convulsions,  uterine  action  is  noi  suspended,  al* 
though  no  signs  of  pain  are  manifested  by  the  woman,  if  she  remain  oomatose.**— Dr.  F. 
Bamsbotham's  Obstetric  Medicine  (1844),  p.  455. 

^  Elementa  Physiologise,  torn.  viiL  p.  420. 

*  Recueil  Periodique  de  la  Society  de  M^decine,  April,  1818. 

*  The  celebrated  case  of  the  Countess  de  St.  Geran  is  sufficiently  remarkable  in  rebtkn 
to  the  present  subject.  See  full  and  long  details  of  it  in  Gayot^s  Causes  C^l^bres,  tom.  i.  P* 
142  to  266.  After  the  Cotmtess  had  been  nine  hours  in  labor  with  her  first  child,  the  mid' 
wife  in  attendance  exhibited  to  her  a  potion  {brewoage)^  which  rendered  her  insensible  till 
the  following  morning.  When  the  Countess  then  awoke  to  consciousness,  she  found  herself 
bathed  in  blood,  the  abdominal  tumor  fallen,  and  all  the  signs  of  recent  delivery  present; 
but  the  child  born  during  her  state  of  insensibility  had  been  removed,  and  its  existence  was 
even  denied  to  her.  It  was  years  afterwards  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  French  law 
courts,  that  the  Countess  had  been  delivered  of  a  male  child,  during  an  induced  lethaifio 
condition,  and  that  the  infant  had  been  surreptitiously  conveyed  aviray  to  a  distance,  sod 
brought  up  as  the  son  of  a  poor  man.  The  child's  claims  were,  after  much  litigatjoo,  fully 
acknowledged  ;  he  was  restored  to  his  parents,  and  ultimately  succeeded  to  his  iather't  title. 
What  Nepenthean  "breuvage"  could  possibly  produce  the  alleged  effect  ? 
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inBensibility  seems  to  be  produced ;  others  moye  about  and  complain 
more  or  less  loudly  during  the  uterine  contractions,  though  after- 
wards, when  restored  to  their  state  of  common  consciousness,  they 
have  no  recollection  of  any  suffering  whatever,  or,  indeed,  of  anything 
that  had  occurred  during  the  inhalation  and  action  of  the  ether; 
others,  again,  remain  quite  aware  and  conscious  of  what  is  going 
on  around  them,  and  watch  the  recurrence  of  the  uterine  contrac- 
tions, but  feel  indifferent  to  their  effects,  and  not  in  any  degree 
distressed  by  their  presence ;  and  in  another  class,  again,  the  atten- 
dant suffering  is  merely  more  or  less  diminished  and  obtunded,  with- 
out being  perfectly  cancelled  and  annulled. 

On  the  eyening  of  the  ISth  inst,  in  two  cases  that  rapidly  followed 
each  other,  I  witnessed,  in  the  above  respect,  two  veiy  different 
conditions  induced  by  the  use  of  the  ether.    The  patients  each  of 
whom  had  borne  several  children  previously,  were  both  placed  under 
the  influence  of  it  just  as  the  os  uteri  became  fully  opened,  and  in 
neither  did  the  fiill  expulsion  of  the  infant  through  the  pelvic  pas- 
sages require  above  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes.    My  first  patient,  the 
wifid  of  a  clergyman,  subsequently  stated,  that  she  knew  all  that 
was  said  and  done  about  her,  was  aware  of  the  pains  being  present, 
but  felt  no  distress  fix)m  any  of  them  till  the  supervention  of  the 
last  strong  contraction,  which  drove  the  head  out  of  the  vulva,  and 
the  feeling  then  seemed  to  partake  of  the  character  of  strong  pres- 
sure, rather  than  of  actual  pain.     Subsequently  she  told  me,  she 
could  only  look  back  with  regret  to  the  apparently  unnecessary 
suffering  she  had  eiKdured  in  the  birth  of  her  former  infitnts.    The 
second  patient,  a  lady  of  a  timid  temperament,  and  very  apprehen- 
sive about  the  result  of  her  present  confinement,  was  induced  with 
difiiculty  to  inhale  the  ether  vapor ;  but  it  speedily  affected  her  when 
once  she  did  begin.    In  two  or  three  minutes  she  pushed  the  appa- 
ratus from  her  mouth,  talked  excitedly  to  a  female  relative  present, 
but  was  immediately  induced  to  recommence  the  inhalation ;  and 
subsequently,  according  to  her  own  statement,  "  wakened  out  of  a 
dream,  and  unexpectedly  found  her  child  bom."    Like  many  others, 
ehe  thought  hours  instead  of  minutes  had  elapsed,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  inhalation  to  the  period  of  the  complete  restora- 
tion of  consciousness.     Making  apparently  an  effort  of  memory, 
she  aflerwards  inquired  if  she  had  not  once  awakened  out  of  her 
dreamy  state,  and  spoken  some  nonsense  to  her  friend. 

A  careful  collection  of  cautious  and  accurate  observations  will  no 
doubt  be  required,  before  the  inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether  is  adopted 
to  any  great  extent  in  the  practice  of  midwifery.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  its  precise  effects,  both  upon  the  action  of  the 
uterus,  and  of  the  assistant  abdominal  muscles ;  its  infiuence,  if  any. 
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upon  the  child ;  whether  it  gives  a  tendency  to  hemorrhage  or  o&er 
complications ;  the  contraindications  peculiar  to  its  use ;  the 
certain  modes  of  exhibiting  it ;  the  length  of  time  it  may  be 
ployed,  &c.^  In  no  case  hkve  I  observed  any  harm  whi^ver,  to 
eitiier  mother  or  infiant,  follow  upon  its  employment  And,  on  the 
otiier  hand,  I  have  the  strongest  assurance  suad  conviction,  that  I 
have  abeady  seen  no  small  amount  of  maternal  sufiering  and  ago&y 
saved  by  its  application.  The  cases  I  have  detailed  suffici^ttty 
show  its  value  and  safety  in  cases  of  operative  midwifeiy.  And 
here,  as  in  surgery,  its  utility  is  certainly  not  confined  to  the  men 
suspension  and  abrogation  of  conscious  pain,  great  as,  by  itself  eiidii 
a  boon  would  doubtiessly  be.  But  in  modifying  and  obliterating 
the  state  of  conscious  pain,  the  nervous  $hockf*  otherwise  liable  to 
be  produced  by  such  pain — ^particularly  whenever  it  is  extreme,  and 
intensely  waited  for  and  endured — ^is  saved  to  the  constitution,  and 
thus  an  escape  gained  from  many  evil  consequences  that  are  too  apt 
to  follow  in  its  train,^  Granting  that  experience  will  yet  be  able  to 
prove  its  safety  and  efficacy  in  modifying  and  annulling  the  pains 
of  labor,  will  (I  have  repeatedly  heard  the  question  asked)  the  state 
of  etherization  ever  come  to  be  generally  employed  with  tiie  simj^ 
object  of  assuaging  the  pains  of  natural  parturition  ?  Or  (as  tbe 
problem  has  not  unfrequently  been  put  to  me),  should  we  be  ^^justi- 
fied "  in  using  it  for  such  a  purpose  7  In  conclusion,  let  us  oonsidff 
this  point  for  a  moment. 

Custom  and  prejudice,  and,  perhaps,  the  idea  of  its  inevitaUi 
necessity,  make  both  the  profession  and  our  patients  look  upon 
the  amount  and  intensity  of  pain  encountered  in  common  cases  of 

*  I  have,  during  labor,  kept  patients  under  its  influence  for  upwards  of  half  an  hour.  Id 
exhibiting  it,  the  first,  or  exhilarating  stage  of  its  efiects  should  be  passed  through  as  rmpidi^ 
as  possibly,  and  the  patient  never  allowed  to  be  exoited  or  irritated  by  the  nurse  or  odmL 
I  have  heard  its  use  strenuously  denounced  on  the  ground  that  its  efiects,  though  good  wad 
evanescent,  are  still  of  an  intoxicating  character.  But  on  the  same  ground,  the  use  of 
opium,  &c.  &c.,  in  medicine,  to  relieve  pain  and  procure  sleep,  should  be  equally  reprobated 
and  discarded. 

'  On  the  extent  of  the  nervous  ikock  accompanying  human  parturition,  see  Br.  HaiailMi*! 
Practical  Observations,  p.  179,  &c. ;  and  Dr.  Churchiirs  Chapter  on  Coavalescenoe  iAk 
Labor,  in  his  work  on  the  Diseases  of  Pregnancy  and  Childbed,  p.  240,  Sec. 

*  On  what  division  or  divisions  of  the  nervous  system  does  the  nervous  iftodb  operate^ 
the  cerebral,  spinal,  or  ganglionic  ?  If  on  the  ibrmer,  it  should  be  kept  in  abeyance  by  dM 
anaesthesia.  Some  years  ago,  I  saw  Dr.  J.  Argyll  Robertson,  when  he]  was  Acting  Sargsoa 
at  the  Ro3ral  Infirmary,  amputate,  at  the  shoulder-joint,  an  arm  sadly  shattered  an  boor  oc 
so  before  by  a  railway  injury.  The  man  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  injury,  during  d»« 
operation,  and  fbr  several  hours  afierwards,  was  in  a  state  of  insensibility  from  deep  inton* 
cation ;  and  at  last  wakened  up,  not  knowing  what  had  happened*  His  recoveiy  wai 
rapid  and  uninterrupted.  Would  it  have  been  so  if  his  nervous  system  had  been  snfficisotly 
*live  to  the  double  shock  of  the  operation  and  injury  t  Out  of  eighteen  cases  of  prinxsiy 
amputation,  performed  during  four  years  in  the  Edinburgh  Hospital,  and  mentioned  in  Dr* 
Peacock's  Report  of  the  Institution  (1843),  this  man  and  another  patient  ware  the  only  two 
out  of  the  eighteen  that  survived. 
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natural  labor,  as  &r  less  wortihy  of  consideration  than  in  reality  it 
k.    Viewed  apart,  and  in  an  isolated  light,  the  degree  of  actual 
pain  usoally  endured  during  common  labor  is  as  great,  if  not 
greater,  than  that  attendant  upon  most  surgical  operations.    I  allude 
particularly  to  the  excessive  pain  and  anguish,  which  in  nine  out 
often  cases  accompany  the  passage  of  the  child's  head  through  the 
outlet  of  the  pelvis  and  external  parts.    Speaking  of  common  or 
natural  labor  in  its  last  stages,  Dr.  Merriman  observes,  the  pulse 
gradually  <^  increases  in  quickness  and  force ;  the  skin  grows  hot ; 
tiie  &ce  becomes  intensely  red ;  drops  of  sweat  stand  upon  the  fore- 
head ;  and  a  perspiration,  sometimes  profhse,  breaks  out  all  over 
the  body ;  frequently  violent  tremblings  accompany  the  last  pain, 
and  at  the  moment  that  the  head  passes  into  the  world,  the  extre- 
mity of  suffering  seems  to  be  beyond  endurance."^    Or,  tske  the  pic- 
ture of  the  suflfering  of  the  mother  in  the  last  stage  of  natural  labor, 
as  portrayed  by  the  most  faithftd  of  living  observers — ^Professor  Nae- 
gele  of  Heidelberg — "  The  pains,"  he  observes,  "  of  this  stage  are 
stiUmore  severe,  painful,  and  enduring ;  return  after  a  short  interval, 
and  take  a  £ur  greater  effect  upon  the  patient,  than  those  of  the 
previous  stage.    Their  severity  increases  so  much  the  more  from 
the  additional  suffering  arising  from  the  continually  increasing  dis- 
tension of  the  external  parts.    They  convulse  the  whole  frame,  and 
have  hence  been  called  the  dolorti  eonqtuissantes.    The  bearing  down 
becomes  more  continued,  and  there  is  not  unfrequently  vomiting. 
The  patient  quivers  and  trembles  all  over.     Her  face  is  flushed,  and 
with  the  rest  of  the  body,  is  bathed  in  perspiration.    Her  looks  are 
staring  and  wild ;  her  features  alter  so  much  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
reeognizedL    Her  impatience  rises  to  its  maximum  with  loud  ciying 
and  wailing,  and  frequently  expressions  which,  even  with  sensible, 
bi^-principled  women,  border  close  upon  insanity.    Everything  de- 
iKrtes  the  violent  manner  in  which  both  body  and  mind  are  affected."' 
I  have  stated  that  the  question  which  I  have  been  repeatedly  asked 
k  tids— shall  we  ever  be  "justified  "  in  using  the  vapor  of  ether  to 
Msitage  tile  pains  of  natural  labor  T    Now,  if  experience  betimes 
goes  fully  to  prove  to  us  the  safety  witii  which  amesthesia  may, 
vnder  proper  precautions  and  management,  be  employed  in  the 
coune  of  parturition,  then,  looking  to  the  £Eicts  of  the  case,  and 
considering  the  actual  amotmt  of  pain  usually  endured,  as  shown  in 
the  descriptions  of  Merriman,  Naegele,  and  others,'  I  believe  that  the 

'  Sjnopsif  of  Partarition,  p.  15. 

'L0faiboo]id0rG0biirtriitUfe,p.lO4.  Sm  British  and  Ftxraign  Medical  RoTiew,  toL  zix. 
p.  64. 

•  Df.  Ri^,  in  his  Bfttem  of  Midwifety,  p.  103,  obsenres, «  This  is  the  moment  of  great- 
est pain,  and  the  patient  is  quite  wild  and  frantic  with  suffering ;  it  approaches  to  a  species 
Of  insanity,"  ko.  &0. 


_J 
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question  will  require  to  be  quite  changed  in  its  chaiaeta.  7«r 
instead  of  determining  in  relation  to  it  whetiier  we  shall  be  ^justi- 
fied" in  using  this  agent  under  the  circumstances  named,  it  will 
become,  on  the  other  hand,  necessary  to  determine  whetha*  on  any 
grounds,  moral  or  medical,  a  professional  man  could  deem  binndf 
^<  justified"  in  withholding,  and  not  using  any  such  safe  means,  as 
we  at  present  presuppose  this  to  be,  provided  he  had  the  powwby 
it  of  assuaging  the  pangs  and  anguish  of  the  last  stage  of  natmal 
labor,  and  thus  counteracting  what  Yelpeau  describes  as  ^'diosa 
piercing  cries,  that  agitation  so  lively,  those  ezcesdve  effi>rtB,  dioss 
inexpressible  agonies,  and  those  pains  apparentiy  intolerable,'*' 
which  accompany  the  termination  of  natural  parturition  in  the 
human  mother. 

EDiVBirBOB,  Febraaiy  18, 1847. 

ANJBSTHSSIA  IN  PUEBPSRAL  CONVULSIONS. 

On  May  19,  1847,  Dr.  Alexander  Wood  related  a  case  to  the 
Edinburgh  Medico-Chiruigical  Society,*  where  puerperal  ccmTot 
sions  had  followed  the  administration  of  ether. 

In  reply  to  his  inquiry  whether  the  ether  could  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  convulsions  7 

Dr.  Simpson  considered  that  nothing  had  been  brought  forwird 
to  convince  him  that  the  convulsions  depended  on  the  inhalation  of 
ether — ^we  must  take  care  not  to  confi>und  coincidence  and  sequence. 
He  had  never  heard  of  a  case  where  convulsions  had  come  oi 
twelve  hours  after  the  inhalation  of  ether.  Convulsions  and  spaoni 
had  been  observed  by  some  operators  during  inhali^on,  but  wen 
rare  after  it  Ether  had  now  been  given  in  thousands  of  cases,  and 
yet,  so  &r  as  he  was  aware,  this  had  not  occurred.  On  the  o&er 
hand,  twitchings,  spasms,  and  convulsions,  were  very  common  after 
delivery,  and  were  more  firequent  in  some  seasons  of  the  year  thin 
at  others.  19'ow  it  so  happened,  that  within  the  last  few  months  he 
had  seen  six  very  severe  cases  of  convulsions,  and  that  these  weie 
unusudly  common  at  present  had  been  also  remarked  by  ote 
practitioners.  He  did  not  think  that  the  laudanum  could  have  fity 
duced  the  convulsions  in  this  case,  but  it  was  v^  probable  thai  the 
constipation  might  have  acted  a^  a  cause,  for  as  soon  as  the  bowdi 
were  relieved  they  entirely  ceased.  The  blood  also  firmly  ooegtt* 
lated,  whereas,  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  ether,  it  had  been  cdiowB  to 
be  rendered  uncoagulable  and  unusually  fluid.    From  all  these  ci^ 

*  Troit6  del  AocouohemeoS)  yol.  I  p.  440.  **Ce8  oris  perfans,  oette  sgiiation  a  Tift^oM 
efibrts  excesiifs,  ces  angoisses  inexpriroables,  ces  douleun  qui  paraianient  intolemblMi*!^ 

*  From  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  June,  1847,  p.  93S. 
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cmnstanceSy  he  did  not  think  that  ansesAeftia  had  mudi  to  do  with 
the  convulsions  in  the  case  which  had  heen  rehited. 

In  cases  where  convulsions  depended  upon  prolonged  and  violent 
mnscular  efforts,  he  thought  ether  would  he  useful  hy  diminishing 
or  preventing  these.  He  had  certainly  heen  afraid  of  its  producing 
hemorrhage,  hut  experience  had  not  justified  his  fears.  In  one 
case,  he  had  lately  attended,  there  had  heen  severe  flooding.  It 
was  that  of  a  lady  who  had  previously  insisted  on  having  the  ether 
when  confined.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  labor  was  so  rapid 
that  he  had  not  time  to  reach  the  house  before  the  chilijl  was  hom^ 
and  consequently  no  ether  had  been  given.  Had  inhalation  been 
practised,  the  hemorrhage  would  doubtless  have  been  ascribed  to  it. 
He  had  also  seen  a  case  of  phlebitis,  following  delivery,  but  fortor 
nately  the  ether  here  also  was  not  ^ven.  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  had 
endeavored  to  prove,  from  physiological  considerations,  that  ansea- 
thesia  must  be  injurious,  that  the  pains  would  cease,  and  that  the 
action  of  the  glottis  would  be  impeded,  but  facts  had  shown  the 
Macy  of  such  arguments. 

Ample  experience  has  now  proved,  that  instead  of  being  a  eanse  of  pnerperal  oonTul- 
noDs,  as  was  at  first  feared,  chloroform  and  ether  are  by  far  the  most  powerftil  agents  whieli 
we  can  use  in  preventing  and  arresting  them. — (KD') 


CHAPTER  n. 

SUPERINDUCnON  OF  ANiESTHESIA  IN  NATURAL  AND  MORBID  PARTURI- 
TION :  WITH  CASES  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  USB  AND  EFFECTS  OF 
CHLOROFORM  IN  OBSTETRIC  PRACTICE.* 

Serre  me— as  Mandragora— that  I  may  sleep. 

Wassm's  Dvcsbm  or  Mautt. 

Bat  there  it 
No  danger  hi  what  show  of  sleep  it  makes, 
Mora  than  the  loeking  op  the  q>iiits  a  tiaie. 
To  be  OMre  f^esh,  reviTing. 

8aAKSPXJUtB*s  CmBUJiii. 

Among  the  many  improvements  by  which  the  operative  part  of 
medicine  has,  fix>m  time  to  time,  been  enriched,  few  or  none  have 
exerted  a  more  potent  or  a  more  beneficial  influence  over  its  ad- 
vancement and  progress  than  the  introduction,  in  the  16th  century,  of 
the  application  of  ligatures  to  arteries,  with  the  object  of  arresting  the 
hemorrhage  attendant  upon  surgical  wounds  and  operations.  Pre- 
viously to  that  time,  surgeons  had  no  other  means  of  stemming  the 

'  Reed  to  the  Medico-Chinirgical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  at  their  meeting  on  the  1st  De- 
««»ber,  1847. 
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flow  of  blood — after  amputation  of  the  Hmbs,  for  instance— than  hj 
scorching  over  the  raw  and  bleeding  wound  with  a  red-hot  iron,  ot 
by  plnnging  it  into  boiling  pitch,  or  by  applying  strong  potential 
canteries  to  its  snrfiwje.  With  laudable  efforts  to  diminish  the  fearftd 
severities  of  their  practice,  they  exerted  their  ingenuity  in  devinnj^ 
as  it  were,  refinements  upon  these  necessitous  cruelties.  Thus  Hil- 
danus,  the  patriarch  of  Gterman  surgery,  amputated  the  limbs  of  bis 
patients  with  red-hot  knives,  in  order  that  he  might  divide  the  flesh 
and  sear  up  the  vessels  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Fpon  all  these 
practices,  the  great  and  happy  suggestion  of  Ambrose  Par^,  viz^to 
6hut  up  the  bleeding  vessels,  by  constricting  or  tying  them  with 
slender  ligatures,  was  a  vast  and  mighty  improvement.  It  at  once 
made  the  arrestment  of  hemorrhage  in  operations  &r  more  simple, 
more  certain,  and  more  secure.  It  saved  immeasurably  the  srffer- 
ings  of  the  patients,  while  it  added  immeasurably  to  tiieir  safety. 
But  the  practice  was  new,  and  an  innovation ;  and  consequently,  Bke 
*Il  other  innovations  in  medical  practice,  it  was,  at  first  and  for  long, 
bitterly  decried  and  denounced.  The  College  of  Physicians  of  Paris 
littacked  Pare  for  his  proposed  new  practice :  they  attempted,  by  tike 
authority  of  the  French  Parliament,  to  suppress  tiie  pubUcation  and 
dissemination  of  his  observations ;  and,  for  nearly  a  long  centoiy 
afterwards,  some  of  the  hospital  surgeons  of  Paris  continued,  wi^ 
the  characteristic  obstinacy  of  the  profession,  to  prefer  cauterizing 
bleeding  arteries  "  with  all  the  ancients,"  rather  than  simply  tie 
them  ^^  after  the  manner  of  a  few  ignorant  and  presumptaoDS 
modems."*  "TVlthout,"  writes  the  late  Mr.  John  Bell — "wiihoul 
reading  the  books  of  these  old  surgeons,  it  is  not  possible  to  imag^ 
the  horrors  of  the  cautery,  nor  how  much  reason  Par^  had  for  iqh 

braiding  the  surgeons  of  his  own  time  with  their  cruelties. 

The  horrors  of  the  patient,  and  his  ungovernable  mes,  the  huny  of 
the  operators  and  assistants,  the  sparlding  of  the  heated  irons,  and 

'  All  writers  on  surgical  history  give  more  or  less  iuU  details  upon  tiiis  opposition  to  tbs 
practice  of  Par^.  Thus,  for  example^  Professor  Cooper  obeerres :  *■  Bjr  mtmj  surgeons,  how- 
ever, the  tying  of  arteries  continued  to  be  deemed  too  tnmblesome,  and  benoe  they  psf- 
sisted  in  the  barbarous  use  of  the  actual  cautery ;  of  this  nomber  were  Pigrai,  F.  Planoaii 
and  P.  M.  Rossi.  Nay,  so  difficult  was  it  to  eradicate  the  blind  attachment  shown  tD  lbs 
an<iicnts,  that  Theodorus  Baronius,  a  professor  at  Cremona,  publicly  declared,  in  1609,  tfast 
he  would  radier  err  with  Galen  then  follow  the  adviee  of  any  other  person.  ....  I  ibaO 
not  here  expatiate  upon  die  iU^reatment  which  Par6  experienced  /rom  the  base  and  ip^ 
rant  Gourmelin,  President  of  the  Parisian  College  of  Physicians;  nor  upon  die  slowneii 
and  reluctance  with  which  the  generality  of  surgeons  renounced  the  cautery  for  the  ligstnrs. 
.  .  .  Almost  100  years  after  Par^,  a  button  of  Titriol  was  ordinarily  employed  in  the  Uttei 
Dieu  at  Paris  for  the  steppage  of  henaorrfaage  aAer  ampatatioiM;  Dmis  was  the  it* 
French  surgeon  who  taught  and  recommended  Par^^s  method.  This  happened  towaidtifai 
close  of  the  17th  century,  while  Par4  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  16ih." — Cooper's  Dic- 
tionary of  Practical  Surgery,  7th  edit  pp.  46, 47.  See  also  Sprengel's  Histoirt  de  M^deoiae, 
YoL  iiL  p.  315 J  Bells  Surgery,  yoL  L  p.  226,  &c 
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the  hifidng  of  the  blood  against  them,  must  have  made  terrible  Boenes, 
and  surgeiy  muMtj  in  those  days,  have  been  a  horrible  trade."  ^ 

The  sentiments  which  Mr.  Bell  here  expresses  are  those  witl^ 
which  the  human  mind  often  looki  back  upon  our  opinions  and  prao* 
tices,  when  these  opinions  and  practices  are  past  and  gone^  and  have 
become  mere  matters  of  history.  In  the  above,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  we  never  have  become  fully  awakened  to  the  cruelty  and 
enormity  of  some  of  our  established  doctrines  and  doings,  until  from 
time  to  time,  an  advance  is  made  in  civilization  or  science,  and  we 
find  that  this  or  that  doctrine  and  practice,  with  all  its  attendant 
sofierings  and  inhumanities,  waa  in  reality  utterly  unnecessary,  and 
Qtteriy  uncalled  for.^  In  general,  however,  long  years  elapse  before 
this  new  aspect  in  matters  is  duly  seen ;  or  at  least,  duly  acknow* 
ledged.  While  the  practices  themselves  are  in  full  operation,  the 
mind,  enthralled  by  education  and  habit,  cannot  be  easily  made  to 
view  them  in  their  true  character;  and  when,  in  the  progress  of  the 
march  of  knowledge  and  science,  their  propriety  and  perpetuation 
come  at  last  to  be  challenged  and  contested,  human  passions  and 
prejudices  ever  (as  in  the  above  instance  of  cauterization)  rise  up  to 
argue  for  and  insist  upon  the  continuance  and  safety  of  the  past, 
and  the  total  impolicy  and  high  peril  of  any  attempted  alteration. 
Bat  time  passes  on,  and  brings  with  it,  sometimes  abruptly — gene* 
lally  almost  imperceptibly — a  perfect  change  of  doctrine  and  prae* 
tice.  Any  surgeon  who,  in  the  days  of  Par^,  dared  to  arrest  the 
hemorrhages  from  his  amputation  wounds,  by  applying  ligatures 
imtead  of  red-hot  irons,  would  have  been  denounced  by  his  com- 
peers. Any  surgeon,  on  the  contrary,  who  now,  at  this  present  day, 
dared  to  arrest  the  hemorrhages  from  his  amputation  wounds,  by  ap- 
plying to  the  bleeding  vessels,  not  ligatures  but  red-hot  irons,  would 
as  certainly  be  denounced  by  his  compeers,  and  his  talents,  as  well 
•B  his  humanity,  would  be  strongly  challenged.  We  look  back  with 
sorrow  upon  the  pitiless  practices,  in  that  respect,  of  the  contempora- 
ries and  opponents  of  Par^.  In  the  course  of  years  our  successors 
in  the  profession  will,  I  most  sincerely  believe,  look  back  with  simi- 
lar feelings  upon  the  alleged  "insignificance,"  and  "propriety,"  and 

'  Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  L  p.  212. 

*  Witness,  for  example-— (as  compared  with  the  pa$t  opinions  of  those  who  practised 
^ni)— our  pre$eni  opinions  regarding  the  burning,  by  our  Druidical  forefathers,  of  whole 
^^^clraiftiU  of  human  liying  beings,  and  in  the  name  of  religion;  or,  in  times  nearer  to  our 
ova— in  Christian  times — the  application  of  the  fire  and  fogot  by  man  to  man,  still  under 
^  plea  of  religion;  or  the  use  of  the  rack  and  torture ;  the  incremation,  in  the  sixteenth 
»Mi  serenteenth  centuries,  of  many  poor  wretches  for  the  alleged  crime  of  witchcraA ;  the 
^^tnd  existiiig  ideas  legaiding  the  required  frequency  of  capital  punishments,  and  the 
^^t  question  regarding  their  policy;  the  recent  rapid  and  complete  change  of  doctrine 
'^Svdiog  the  horrors  and  inhumanity  of  slavery ;  the  changes  in  practice  regarding  insanity 
^nm  what  it  was  in  the  last  century,  when  chains  and  a  dungeon  were  the  portion  of  every 
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"  desirability"  of  pain  in  surgical  operations,  as  maintained  by  man  j 
members  of  the  profession  at  the  present  day ;  and  they  will  equally 
marvel  at  the  idea  of  men — of  humane  men — ^placently  confessing  and 
upholding  that  they  prefer  operating  upon  their  patients  in  a  waking 
instead  of  in  an  ansesthetic  state ;  and  that  the  feaiful  agonies  which 
they  inflict — the  agonies  of  the  surgeon's  knife — should  be  endured 
rather  than  avoided — quietly  and  decorously  submitted  to,  and  not 
attempted  to  be  eschewed.  I  have  elsewhere  discussed,^  at  some 
length,  the  strange  opinions  and  practices  of  some  modem  surgeons 
upon  this  alleged  propriety  and  necessity  of  pain  in  surgical  practice 
and  surgical  operations.  On  the  present  occasion,  my  object  is  to 
offer  some  remarks  regarding  the  pains  attendant  upon  parturition^ 
and  the  propriety  of  alleviating  and  annulling  the  sufferings  of  our 
patients  in  obstetrical  practice  and  obstetrical  operations.  But  let 
me  first  adduce  some  evidence  of  their  intensity  and  amount. 

"  The  distress  and  pain,"  observes  Dr.  Denman,*  "  which  women 
often  endure  while  they  are  struggling  through  a  difficult  labor  are 
beyond  all  description,  and  seem  to  be  more  than  human  nature 
would  be  able  to  bear  under  any  other  circumstances.*"  But  even 
the  amount  of  agony  endured  in  most  cases  of  natural  parturition, 
is  abundantly  severe.*  Viewed  apart,  and  in  an  isolated  light,  the 
total  sum  of  actual  pain  attendant  upon  common  labor  is  as  great, 
if  not  greater,  than  that  attendant  upon  most  surgical  operations. 
It  is,  I  believe,  education  and  custom,  and  perhaps  the  idea  of  its 
inevitable  necessity,  which  have  made  the  profession  in  general 
look  upon  the  degree  of  maternal  pain  and  physical  suffering  ac- 
companying natural  parturition,  as  less  deserving  of  consideration 
than  in  reality  it  is.  These  circumstances  have,  in  a  great  measnre, 
blinded  us  to  its  actual  amount,  and  intensity,  and  importance. 
For  it  was,  no  doubt  with  perfect  truth,  remarked  by  an  anthoi* 
who  wrote  three  hundred  years  ago,  "  Mulier,  in  partu,  maximoe  et 
fere  intolerabiles  sustinet  dolores."' 

"This,"  observes  Dr.  Rigby,  "is  the  moment  of  greatest  pain, 
and  the  patient  is  frequently  quit^  wild  and  frantic  with  suffering; 
it  approaches  to  a  species  of  insanity,  and  shows  itself  in  the  most 
quiet  and  gentle  dispositions.  The  laws  in  Germany  have  made 
great  allowances  for  any  act  of  violence  committed  during  these 

1  See  JWonthly  Jouroal  of  Medical  Science  for  September,  1847,  pp.  16fr-l6e,^0D  *• 
Allegation  of  the  PreTention  of  Pain  in  Surgical  Cases  being  Unnecessary  and  Impiop«i 
also  p.  476  of  this  volume. 

•  Introdoction  to  Midwifery,  {ith  edition,  p.  377. 

*  Cases  undoubtedly  ever  and  anon  occur,  in  which  the  mother  snlfors  eompaittivwf 
little  or  no  pain;  but  these  are  exceptions,  rare  exceptions,  to  a  general  rule. 

^  Hieronyraus  Mercunalis,  in  Spaohius'  Gynsecia,  p.  233. 
ft  A  portion  of  this  article  has  been  omitted. 
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moments  of  frenzy,  and  wisely  and  mercifally  consider  that  the  pa- 
tient at  the  time  was  laboring  under  a  species  of  temporary  insanity. 
Even  the  act  of  child-murder,  when  satisfactorily  proved  to  have 
taken  place  at  this  moment,  is  treated  with  considerable  leniency. 
This  state  of  mind  is  sometimes  manifested  in  a  slighter  degree  by 
actions  and  words,  so  contrary  to  the  general  habit  and  nature  of 
Ihe  patient,  as  to  prove  that  she  could  not  have  been  under  the 
proper  control  of  her  reason  at  the  moment.  It  is  a  question  how 
&r  this  state  of  mind  may  arise  from  intense  suffering,  or  how  far 
the  circulation  of  the  brain  may  be  affected  by  the  pressure  which 
18  exerted  upon  the  abdominal  viscera."* 

Such  is  the  description  of  the  amount  of  pain  and  agony  endured 
in  natural  parturition,  given  by  some  of  our  best  and  most  esteemed 
authorities  in  obstetric  literature. 

la  it  right  for  the  physician  to  interfere  with  these  fearful  suffer- 
ings and  agonies  in  order  to  save  and  shield  his  patient  from  the 
endurance  of  them  ?  Is  it  proper  for  him  to  exercise  the  skill  of  his 
art  so  as  to  moderate  and  remove  these  almost  "  intolerable  pains," 
^fere  intolerabUes  dolares  ?"  Would  it  be  fit  and  meet  in  him  to  use 
human  means  to  assuage  the  pangs  and  anguish  attendant  upon  the 
process  of  parturition  in  the  human  mother? 

These  questions,  and  questions  like  these,  I  have  often,  during 
the  currency  of  the  present  year,  heard  complacently  put  by  medi- 
cal men — men,  too,  whose  opinions  and  actions  in  other  matters, 
and  in  other  respects,  were  fully  and  truly  actuated  by  that  great 
principle  of  emotion  which  both  impels  us  to  feel  sympathy  at  the 
right  of  sufiering  in  any  fellow-creature,*  and  at  the  same  time  im- 
parts to  us  delight  and  gratification  in  the  exercise  of  any  power  by 
which  we  can  mitigate  and  alleviate  their  suffering.    Such  ques- 
tions, I  repeat,  are  seriously  asked  by  physicians  and  surgeons,  the 
professed  object  of  whose  whole  science  and  art  is  the  relief  of 
human  disease  and  human  suffering.  They  are  questions  propounded 
with  all  ima^nable  gravity  and  seriousness  by  individuals  who,  in 
a  mere  abstract  point  of  view,  would,  no  doubt,  strongly  object  to 
being  considered  as  anxious  to  patronize  and  abet  human  misery, 
or  traffic  in  the  perpetuation  of  human  pain.    Nay,  probably  at  the 
date  at  which  I  write,  there  is  not  one  in  twenty — ^periiaps  not  one 
in  a  hundred— of  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Great  Britain  who 
have,  as  yet,  thought  seriously  upon  the  propriety  of  alleviating  and 
annulling  the  tortures  attendant  on  human  parturition ;  or  who  have 
acknowledged  to  their  own  minds  the  propriety  of  bestirring  them- 

'  Syitem  of  Midwifery,  p.  103. 

*  **  Inditus  est,  ab  ip84  NaturU,  homini,  mUerieordicB  affeotus  nobilis  et  exoellens.**    Bacon 
^^  De  Augmentifl  Scient,"  Lib.  viiL  cap.  ii 
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selves  80  as  to  be  able,  in  the  exercise  of  their  pn^essioB,  to  seeiim 
for  their  patients  an  immunity  fix)m  the  diroes  and  agonies  of  child- 
birth. 

Perhaps,  as  an  apology  for  their  indolence  and  apathy,  some  may 
be  ready  to  argue,  that  ihe  pwi  and  suffering  attendant  on  paitori- 
tion  is  not  dangerous  and  destructive  in  its  results,  however  agoni- 
zing and  distressing  it  may  be  to  the  patient  during  its  continuance. 
But  the  argument  is  fundamentally  unsound.    All  pain  is  per  Uf 
and  especially  when  in  excess,  destructive  and  even  ultimately  fiital 
in  its  action  and  effects.    It  ^'  exhausts,"  says  Mr.  Travels,  *^  ibA 
principle  of  life."^    ^^It  exhausts,"  says  Mr.  Bums  of  Glasgow, 
^^  both  the  system  and  the  part"*    ^'  Mere  pain,"  observed  the  late 
Dr.  Gooch,  ^^  eon  destroy  life."^    And  the  great  pain  accompanyii^ 
human  parturition  is  no  exception  to  this  general  pathological  law* 
For,  in  feict,  the  maternal  mortality  attendant  upon  parturition 
regularly  increases  in  a  ratio  progressive  with  the  increased  duration 
of  the  woman's  sufferings.    The  statistical  data  published  by  Dr. 
Collins,  in  his  Beport  of  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  affords  am- 
pie  proof  of  this  general  principle.  According  to  calculations  wfaidi 
I  some  time  ago  made  from  Dr.  Collins'  data,  I  found  that  while  in 
the  woman  delivered  in  the  Dublin  Hospital,  and  whose  sufieringi 
were  terminated  within  2  hours,  only  1  in  820  of  the  motben 
died ;  where  the  labor  varied  in  duration  from  2  to  6  hours,  1  in  146 
of  the  mothers  died;  in  those  in  whom  it  continued  from  7  to  12 
hours,  1  in  80  died;  where  it  endured  from  12  to  24  hours,  1  in  26 
died;  where  it  lasted  from  24  to  86  hours,  1  in  17  died;  and  out  of 
all  tliose  whose  parturient  sufferings  were  prolonged  beyond  36 
hours,  1  in  every  6  perished.*  ^ 

Again,  some  may  possibly  be  inclined  to  reason,  that  any  meaos 
by  which  we  could  produce  a  state  of  ansesthesia  or  insensiUliify  to 
these  physical  pains  of  labor,  must,  of  necessity,  be  of  such  a  cba* 
racter  as  to  add  to  the  perils  and  dangers  of  the  patient*  I  behevt 
this  argument  to  be  as  futile  and  untenable  as  the  one  that  I  havt 
just  noticed.  Indeed,  judging  from  analogy,  and  from  what  is  thd 
&ct  in  surgery,  I  believe  that,  as  a  counteraction  to  the  morbific  in* 
fluence  of  pidn,  the  state  of  artificial  anesthesia  does  not  only  imply 
a  saving  of  human  suffering,  but  a  saving  also  of  human  life.  Out 
of  above  800  cases  of  the  linger  amputations  performed  during  tlia 
current  year,  upon  patients  in  an  etherized  or  ansesthetic  state,  and 
which  I  have  collated  from  different  ho^itals  in  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  France,  a  smaller  proportion  died  tlian  formerly  used 

1  Inqnirjr  ooooeroing  CoMtitntioDal  IrrilBtioii,  toI.  i  p.  76. 

*  Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  L  p.  502. 

*  Dr.  Merriman'g  Synoptis  of  Paitaridon,  p.  239.        *  See  Yol  L  of  diifl  work,  p.  468, 
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to  p^sh  in  the  6ame  hoq)ital8  under  the  same  operations  without 
ansBsthesia.  I  shall  take  one  of  these  amputations  as  an  illustration 
of  the  whole — and  that  one  the  most  severe  of  all — ^viz.,  amputation 
of  the  thigh*  Malgaigne  (1842)  showed,  that  under  amputations  of 
the  thigh,  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  62  in  every  100  died ;  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  mortality  from  this  operation,  in  the  only  years  during 
which  the  hospitals  reports  were  published  (1839-42),  was  50  in  every 
100 ;  Mr.  Phillips  of  London  (1844),  found  the  average  mortality 
40  in  100 ;  Dr.  Lawrie  at  Glasgow  (1889),  found  it  also  in  the  hospi- 
tals of  that  city  to  be  40  in  100.^  I  have  notes  of  185  cases  in 
which  this  same  operation  has  been  performed  in  hospital  practice 
upon  patients  in  an  anaesthetized  state.  Out  of  these  135  cases 
83  died,  or  only  24  in  100.  Hence  I  repeat,  that  the  condition  of 
ansaethesia  not  only  preserves  the  patient  in  surgical  practice  from 
agony  and  torture,  but  actually  preserves  him  too  from  the  chances 
of  dwger  and  death.  And  I  firmly  believe,  that  the  superinduction 
of  anaesthesia  in  obstetric  practice  will  yet  be  £3und  to  diminish  and 
remove  also,  in  some  degree,  the  perils  as  weU  as  the  pains  of  labor. 
In  an  essay  which  I  wrote  in  February  last,  ^^  On  the  Employment 
of  the  Inhalation  of  Sulphurip  Ether  in  the  Practice  of  Midwifeiy,"* 
I  offered  some  remarks  on  its  application  to  cases  of  common  as  well 
as  of  morbid  parturition,  and  took  occasion  to  observe,  ^^  The  ques- 
tion which  I  have  been  repeatedly  asked  is  this — Shall  we  ever  be 
^justified'  in  using  the  vapor  of  ether  to  assuage  the  pain  of  natural 
labor  ?  If  ow,  if  experience  betimes  goes  fully  to  prove  to  us  the  safety 
with  which  ether  may,  under  proper  precautions  and  management, 
be  employed  in  the  course  of  parturition,  then,  looking  to  tiie  &ciB 
of  the  case,  and  considering  the  actual  amount  of  pain  usually  en- 
dured, I  believe  that  the  question  will  require  to  be  quite  changed 
in  its  character.  For,  instead  of  determining  in  relation  to  it 
whether  we  shall  be  ^justified'  in  using  this  agent  under  the  circum- 
stances named,  it  will  become,  on  the  other  hand,  necessary  to  de- 

'  The  Ibllowiiig  table  exhU>ili  the  actual  number  of  the  cases  of  ampntatioa  of  the  thigh 
lefened  to  io  the  text,  with  their  respeotive  leenlts : 
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*  MoDthljr  Journal  of  Medical  Soienoe  for  March,  1847,  p.  728. 
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termine  whether  on  any  grounds,  moral  or  medical,  a  professional 
man  conld  deem  himself  ^justified'  in  withholding,  and  not  using 
any  such  safe  means  (as  we  at  present  presuppose  this  to  be),  pro- 
vided he  had  the  power  by  it  of  assuaging  the  pangs  and  anguish  of 
the  last  stage  of  natural  labor,  and  thus  counteracting  what  Velpeaa 
describes  *as  those  piercing  cries,  that  agitation  so  lively,  those  ex- 
cessive efforts,  those  inexpressible  agonies,  and  those  pains  appa- 
rently intolerable,'*  which  accompany  the  termination  of  natural 
parturition  in  the  human  mother." 

Since  the  latter  part  of  January,*  I  have  employed  ansesthesia,  with 
few  and  rare  exceptions,  in  every  case  of  labor  which  has  been 
under  my  care.  And  the  results,  as  I  have  already  elsewhere  stated, 
have  been,  indeed,  •  most  happy  and  gratifying.  I  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  watching  over  a  series  of  more  perfect  or  more  rapid  re- 
coveries ;  nor  have  I  once  witnessed  any  disagreeable  result  to  either 
mother  or  child.  I  have  kept  up  the  ansBsthetic  state  during  periods 
varying  from  a  few  minutes  to  three,  four,  five,  and  six  hours.  I  do 
not  remember  a  single  patient  to  have  taken  it  who  has  not  afte^ 
wards  declared  her  sincere  gratitude  for  its  employment,  and  her 
indubitable  determination  to  have  recourse  again  to  similar  means 
under  similar  circumstances.  All  who  happened  to  have  formeriy 
entertained  any  dread,  respecting  the  inhalation,  or  its  effects,  have 
afterwards  looked  back,  both  amazed  at,  and  amused  with,  their 
previous  absurd  fears  and  groundless  terrors.  Most,  indeed,  have 
subsequently  set  out,  like  zealous  missionaries,  to  persuade  other 
friends  to  avail  themselves  of  the  same  measure  of  reliel^  in  their 
hour  of  trial  and  travail ;  and  a  number  of  my  most  esteemed  pro- 
fessional brethren  in  Edinburgh  have  adopted  it  with  success,  and 
results  equal  to  my  own.  All  of  us,  I  most  sincerely  believe,  are 
called  upon  to  employ  it  by  every  principle  of  true  humanity,  as 
well  as  by  every  principle  of  true  religion.*  Medical  men  may  op- 
pose for  a  time  the  superinduction  of  ansesthesia  in  parturition,  but 
they  will  oppose  it  in  vain ;  for  certainly  our  patients  themselves 
will  force  the  use  of  it  upon  the  profession.  The  whole  question  is, 
even  now,  one  merely  of  lime.  It  is  not — Shall  the  practice  come 
to  be  generally  adopted  ?  but.  When  shall  it  come  to  be  generafly 
adopted  ?  Of  course,  it  will  meet  fit)m  various  quarters  with  all  dae 
and  determinate  opposition.  Medical  men  will,  no  doubt,  eamestjj 
argue  that  their  established  medical  opinions  and  medical  practices 

1  Traits  des  Aooouobemenf^  vol.  L  p.  440.  **  Get  oris  pei^ani,  oette  ■gitBtkMi  si  im^  eei 
efforts  ezcessifs,  ces  angoisses  iDezprimables,  cet  douleurs  qoi  paraasaient  intoldiables,''  h. 

'  See  Edioburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Scienoa,  January,  1848,  p.  626 ;  alto  laooe^ 
Peoember,  1847,  p.  623. 

*  See  page  547,  **  Answer  to  the  Religious  Objections  urged  against  die  EmpfejiiMBtflf 
▲naMtbetic  Agents  in  Midwifery  and  Surgery.'' 
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shonld  not  be  harshly  interfered  with  by  any  violent  innovations  of 
doctrine  regarding  the  non-necessity  and  non-propriety  of  maternal 
snfiering.  They  will  insist  on  mothers  continuing  to  endure,  in  all 
their  primitive  intensity,  all  the  agonies  of  childbirth,  as  a  proper 
sacrifice  to  the  conservatism  of  the  doctrine  of  the  desirability  of 
pain.  They  will  perhaps  attempt  to  frighten  their  patients  into  the 
medical  propriety  of  this  sacrifice  of  their  feelings;*  and  some  may 
be  found  who  will  unscrupulously  ascribe  to  the  new  agency  any 
misadventures,  from  any  causes  whatever,  that  may  happen  to  occur 
fai  practice.  But  husbands  will  scarcely  permit  the  sufierings  of 
their  wives  to  be  perpetuated,  merely  in  order  that  the  tranquillity 
of  this  or  that  medical  dogma  be  not  rudely  disturbed.  Women 
themselves  will  betimes  rebel  against  enduring  the  usual  tortures 
and  miseries  of  childbirth,  merely  to  subserve  the  caprice  of  their 

>  We  am  all  xecoUect  the  many  abanrd  motim  of  apoorypluil  dkattart  and  d«atbf,  thai 
tiie  opponents  of  etheriaation  botity  and  anxiously  reported  towards  the  commencement  of 
the  present  year,  as  having  occurred  from  the  employment  of  ether-inhalation  in  surgery. 
Br.  Forbee,  in  his  excellent  article  on  etherization,  in  treating  of  these  unscrupulous  and 
disreputable  pieces  of  professional  gossip,  obsenres— **  One  day  we  had  death  from  asphyxia ; 
another  from  coma;  another  from  hemoptysis;  some  from  convulsions;  a  few  from  pneu- 
monia ;  and  one  or  two  fVom  actual  incremation,  or  explosion,  through  the  accidental  firing 
of  the  ethereal  vapor  within  the  air-passaget.  We  have  not  had  time  to  investigate  all 
these  terrible  oases,  but  we  may  state  that  we  traced  thi  om  which  seemed  the  beat  authen- 
tksated — that  from  hemoptysis— /h>m  iu  fuU-blown  rosjesty  in  after-dinner  gossip,  to  its 
humble  source  in  the  hospital  And  this  was  the  case,  as  the  man  himself  detailed  it  to  us : 
—A  day  or  two  nder  a  successfbl  operation  for  hernia,  under  etherizatbn,  the  man  pricked 
his  game  while  picking  his  teeth  with  a  pin ;  and  it  was  the  product  of  this  operation,  not 
of  the  ether,  seen  in  the  spitting-pot  by  the  patient's  bed-side,  that  was  bruited  about  town, 
as  of  itself  sufficient  to  settle  the  question  in  all  future  time/'— (British  and  Foreign  Medical 
Beview,  No.  xlvi.  April,  1847,  p.  564.)  When  first  employing  etherization  in  midwifery,  I 
met  with  no  small  number  of  similar  strange  tales  and  accusations.  For  example,  in  Feb- 
ruary last,  a  patient  who  happened  to  be  severely  frightened,  had,  in  consequence,  a  prema* 
tore  labor.  The  child  presented  pretematurally ;  and  died  a  day  or  two  afVer  birth.  The 
mother  was  attacked  with  phlegmasia  dolens,  and  made  a  very  long  and  protracted  recovery. 
Tarious  kind  friends,  anxious  about  the  resolts  of  etherization  in  midwifery,  warned  me  of 
the  professional  odium  which  this  case  was  bringing  upon  the  new  practice,  and  of  the 
strong  argument  which  it  was  afibrding  to  others  against  the  safety  of  ether-inhalation  in 
obstetrics.  I  was  repeatedly  and  credibly  told  that  ladies  had  informed  their  physknana, 
that  the  quantity  used  was  so  great  that  they  had  felt  the  odor  of  it  perfectly  oppressive 
when  calling,  even  days  aAerwards,  at  the  house  of  my  patient  The  answer  to  all  this 
was  sufficiently  simple.  The  danger  of  death  to  the  child  from  its  prematurity  and  preter- 
natural presentatk>n  appeared  to  be,  fVom  the  first,  so  imminent,  that  1  did  not  choose  to 
peril  the  character  of  the  new  practice  by  fbltowing  it  in  this  oase.  The  ether  had  not  only 
not  been  used,  but  not  a  drop  of  it  had  ever  been  in  the  house.  One  of  my  pMients  was 
seakMsly  attempted,  some  months  ago,  to  be  persuaded  against  the  **  horrors  of  ether,"  on 
Ae  strong  and  round  assertion,  that  some  dozen  ladies  or  more  in  Dublin,  upon  whom  the 
practiee  had  been  tried,  had  indubitably  perished  from  the  efiects  of  it  Unfortunately  for 
the  veraoity  of  this  statement,  ether  iohalatum  had  never  once  been  used,  or  attempted  to 
be  used,  in  obstetric  practk»  in  Dublin,  up  to  that  date,  or  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  In- 
deed, the  first  case  in  which  ether  was  employed  in  midwifbry  in  Dublin  only  occurred  this 
week  (28tfa  Nov.),  as  I  am  inibraied  in  a  letter  of  thai  date,  whioh  I  have  just  reoeived  re- 
girding  it,  from  Dr.  Tyler. 
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medical  attendants.  And  I  more  than  doubt  if  any  phyairiaa  ii 
really  justified,  on  any  grounds,  medical  or  moral,  in  deliberately 
desiring  and  asking  his  patients  to  shriek  «id  writhe  on  in  their 
agonies  for  a  few  months  or  a  few  years  longer — ^in  order  that,  hj 
doing  so,  they  may  defer  to  his  professional  apathy,  or  pander  to 
his  professional  pr^udices. 

Two  agents  have  the  power  of  producing  ansesthema  doriog 
labor,  viz.,  the  inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether,  and  the  inhalati<m 
of  chloroform.  With  most,  if  not  all  of  my  professional  brethren,  I 
believe  that  the  latter  agent  possesses  various  important  advantages 
over  the  former,  particiJarly  in  obstetric  practice ;  and  that  in  parti* 
cular,  it  is  iar  more  portable ;  more  manageable  and  powerful;  more 
agreeable  to  inhale ;  is  less  exciting  than  ether ;  and  gives  us  fitt 
greater  control  and  commuid  over  the  superinduotion  of  the  anaes- 
thetic state*  In  the  remaining  part  of  these  observations,  I  shall 
detail  briefly  some  instances  iUustrative  of  its  efieots  and  utility  in 
the  production  of  anaesthesia  in  cases  of  natural  and  morbid  pifftn- 
rition. 

Case  L — ^The  patient  to  whom  it  was  first  exhibited  had  been  pre- 
viously delivered  in  the  country  by  craniotomy,  after  a  very  long 
labor.  Her  second  confin^nent  took  place  a  fortnight  heSon  the 
fhll  time.  Ohlorofbrm  was  begun  to  be  inhaled  when  the  oe  uteri 
was  becoming  well  expanded  and  the  pidzis  very  severe.  In  twenty- 
five  minutes  the  child  was  bom.  The  ciying  of  the  infimt  did  not 
rouse  the  mother,  uot  did  she  awake  till  after  the  placenta  was  re- 
moved. She  was  then  perfectly  unaware  that  her  child  was  bom. 
She  stated  her  sensations  to  be  those  of  awakening  from  ^^  a  very 
comfortable  sleep."  It  was,  for  a  time,  a  matter  of  no  small  diffi- 
culty to  persuade  her  that  the  labor  was  over,  and  that  the  living 
child  presented  to  her  was  her  own. 

Casb  n. — ^I  exhibited  it,  with  Mr.  Carmichael,  to  a  patient  who 
had,  at  her  preceding  confinement,  been  in  severe  labor  for  twenty 
hours,  followed  by  flooding.  She  began  the  inhalation  when  ths 
dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  was  half  completed.  The  child  was  bom 
in  fifty  minutes  afl;erwards.  She  was  kept  under  its  influence  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  till  the  placenta  was  removed,  and  the 
binder,  body,  and  bed-clothes,  all  acyusted.  On  awaking,  she  da* 
clared  she  had  been  sleeping  refi'eshingly ;  and  was  quite  uncon- 
scious that  the  child  was  bom,  till  she  suddenly  heard  it  squalling 
at  its  first  toilet  in  the  next  room.  No  flooding.  An  hour  afte^ 
wards,  she  declared  she  felt  parfectiy  unfivtigued,  and  not  as  if  sha 
had  borne  a  child  at  alL 

Casb  m— Patient mmunied.    AflrstkbOT.    Twins.    Thtii* 
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chad  presented  by  the  pelvis,  the  second  with  the  hand  and  head. 
The  cfalorofonn  was  exhibited  when  the  os  nteri  was  neariy  fully 
dilated.  The  passages  speedily  became  greatly  relaxed,  as  has  hap- 
pened in  other  cases  placed  under  its  full  influence ;  and  in  a  few 
pains  the  first  child  was  bom,  assisted  by  some  traction.  I  broke 
the  membranes  of  the  second,  pushed  up  the  hand,  and  secured  the 
most  complete  presentation  of  the  head.  Three  pains  expelled  the 
child.  The  mother  was  then  bound  up ;  her  clothes  were  changed, 
and  she  was  lifted  into  another  bed.  During  all  this  time  she  slept 
on  soundly,  and  for  a  Ml  hour  afterwards;  the  chloroform  acting  in 
tins,  as  in  other  cases  of  its  prolonged  employment,  as  a  soporific. 
The  patient  recollected  nothing  from  the  time  of  the  first  inhala- 
tions ;  and  was  in  no  small  degree  distressed  when  not  one— but  two 
—living  children  were  brought  by  the  nurse  to  her.  Dr.  Christison 
accompanied  me  to  this  case. 

Case  IV. — ^Primipara  of  full  habit.  When  the  first  examination 
was  made,  the  passages  were  rigid,  and  the  os  uteri  difKcult  to 
reach.  Between  six  and  seven  hours  after  labor  began,  the  patient, 
who  was  complaining  much,  was  apathized  with  chloroform.  In 
about  two  hours  afterwards,  the  os  uteri  was  fully  dilated,  and  in 
four  hours  and  a  half  after  the  inhalation  was  begun,  a  large  child 
was  expelled.  The  placenta  was  removed,  and  the  patient  bound 
np  and  dressed  before  she  was  allowed  to  awake.  This  patient 
required  an  unusual  quantity  of  chloroform ;  and  Dr.  "Williamson, 
who  remained  beside  her,  states  to  me,  in  his  notes  of  the  case, 
"  the  handkerchief  was  moistened  often  in  order  to  keep  up  the  sopo- 
rific efiect  On  one  occasion,  I  allowed  her  to  emerge  fit)m  this 
state  for  a  short  time ;  but  on  the  accession  of  the  first  pain  she 
called  out  so  for  the  chloroform,  that  it  was  necessary  to  pacify  her 
by  giving  her  some  immediately.  In  all,  four  ounces  of  chloroform 
were  used."  Like  the  others,  she  was  quite  unconscious  of  what 
had  gone  on  during  her  anaesthetic  state;  and  awoke  altogether 
tmaware  that  her  child  was  bom. 

Case  V. — Second  labor.  This  patient,  after  being  several  hours 
in  labor,  was  brought  to  the  Maternity  Hospital.  I  saw  her  some 
time  afterwards,  and  found  the  first  stage  protracted  by  the  right 
Bide  of  the  cervix  uteri  being  thick,  (edematous,  and  undHatable. 
The  inhalation  of  chloroform  was  begun,  and  the  first  stage  was 
terminated  in  about  a  couple  of  hours.  Two  or  three  pains  drove 
tile  child  through  the  pelvic  canal,  and  completed  the  second  stage. 
I^fteen  minutes  in  all  elapsed  fiom  the  termination  of  the  first  to 
the  termination  of  the  third  stage,  or  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta. 
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The  patient  was  dressed  and  removed  into  a  dry  bed^  where  she 
slept  on  for  a  short  time  before  awaking^  and  being  conscioiis  of 
her  delivery. 

Casb  YL— Second  labor.  The  patient,  a  person  of  small  form 
and  delicate  constitution ;  bore  her  first  child  prematarely,  at  the 
seventh  month.  After  being  six  hours  in  labor,  the  os  uteri  wm 
fully  expanded,  and  the  head  well  down  in  the  pelvic  cavity.  For 
two  hours  subsequently  it  remained  fixed  in  nearly  the  same  pod- 
tion,  and  scarcely  if  at  all  advanced,  although  the  pains  were  very 
distressing,  and  the  patient  becoming  Mnt  and  exhausted.  She 
entertained  some  mistaken  religious  feelings  against  ether  or  chlo- 
roform, which  had  made  her  object  to  the  earlier  use  of  the  latter; 
but  I  now  placed  her  under  its  influence.  She  lay  as  usual  like  a 
person  soundly  asleep  under  it,  and  I  was  now  able,  without  any 
suffering  on  her  part,  to  increase  the  intensity  and  force  of  eadi 
recurring  pain,  by  exciting  the  uterus  and  abdominal  musdea 
through  pressure  on  the  lower  part  of  the  vagina  and  perineum. 
The  child  was  expelled  in  about  fiifteen  minutes  after  the  inhalation 
was  commenced.  In  a  few  minutes  she  awoke  to  ask  if  it  was 
really  possible  that  her  child  had  been  bom ;  and  was  overjoyed  to 
be  told  that  it  was  so.  I  had  the  cqnviction  that  in  this  case  the 
forceps  would  in  all  probability  have  been  ultimately  required,  fet- 
haps  hours  subsequently,  provided  I  had  not  been  able  to  have  in- 
terfered in  the  way  mentioned.  I  might,  it  is  true,  have  followed 
the  same  proceeding  though  the  patient  was  not  in  an  anesthetic 
state,  but  I  could  not  have  done  so  without  inflicting  great  miseiy 
and  agony  upon  her,  and  meeting  with  great  resistance. 

Case  VIL — A  third  labor.  The  patient  had  been  twice  before 
confined  of  dead  premature  children ;  once  of  twins,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Stone  of  London ;  the  second  time  of  a  single  child, 
under  my  own  charge.  The  liquor  amnii  began  to  escape  about 
one  o'clock  a.m.,  but  no  pains  followed  for  some  time.  I  saw  her 
between  three  and  four,  with  the  pains  commencing,  and  the  oi 
uteri  beginning  to  dilate.  In  two  hours  afterwards  the  first  stage 
was  well  advanced,  and,  the  pains  becoming  severe,  she  had  the 
chloroform  exhibited  to  her,  and  slept  soundly  under  its  influence. 
In  twenty  minutes  the  child  was  bom,  and  cried  very  loudly  with- 
out rousing  the  mother.  In  about  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes  more 
she  awoke,  as  the  application  of  the  binder  was  going  on,  and  im- 
mediately demanded  if  her  child  was  really  bom  and  alive,  as  she 
thought  she  hafl  some  recollection  of  hearing  the  nurse  say  sa 
She  was  rejoiced  beyond  measure  on  her  son  being  brought  in  snd 
presented  to  her. 
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Cask  YIIL — Fourth  labor.  The  patient  had  borne  three  dead 
children  prematurely,  aboat  the  sixth  and  seventh  months  of  ntero- 
^estation.  Daring  her  present  pregnancy  I  placed  her  nnder  strict 
rales  and  discipline ;  and  she  used,  from  an  early  period,  small 
doses  of  chlorate  of  potass  several  times  a  day.  She  carried  her 
child  to  the  full  time.  Labor  came  on  about  one  o'clock  a.m.  The 
membranes  broke  at  eight  A.M.,  when  the  os  uteri  was  still  very 
slightly  open.  It  had  made  very  little  progress  at  ten  o'clock,  when 
Dr.  Eeith  exhibited  the  chloroform  to  her.  The  pains  continued 
very  strong  and  regular,  the  passages  relaxed,  and  at  half{)ast  eleven 
fihe  was  delivered  of  a  large  living  child.  The  placenta  came  away 
immediately;  and  she  was  bound  up,  and  her  soiled  clothes  removed, 
before  she  awoke.  She  remembered  nothing  whatever  that  had 
occurred  after  she  began  to  inhale  the  chloroform  till  the  period  of 
her  awaking. 

The  preceding  instances  aflTord,  perhaps,  a  sufficient  number  of 
examples  of  the  use  of  chloroform  in  natural  labor.  In  these  and 
in  all  others  which  I  have  seen,  or  that  have  been  reported  to  me, 
the  immediate  efTects  of  the  chloroform  have  been  delightftil.  The 
mothers,  instead  of  crying  and  suffering  under  the  strong  agonies 
and  throes  of  labor,  have  lain  in  a  state  of  quiet,  placid  slumber, 
made  more  or  less  deep  at  the  will  of  the  medical  attendant,  and,  if 
disturbed  at  all,  disturbed  only  unconsciously  from  time  to  time  by 
the  recurring  uterine  contractions  producing  some  reflex  or  auto- 
matic movements  on  the  part  of  the  patient — ^like  those  of  a  person 
moving  under  any  irritation  of  the  surface,  or  from  the  touch  of 
another,  though  still  in  a  state  of  sleep.  Nor  have  the  ultimate 
consequences  and  results  been  less  happy.  No  difficulties  have 
been  met  with  in  the  third  stage ;  and  tibe  uterus  has  contracted 
perfectly  after  delivery.  I  never  saw  mothers  recover  more  satis- 
fiictorily  or  rapidly— or  children  that  looked  more  viable.  And  the 
practice  is  not  a  great  blessing  to  the  patient  merely ;  it  is  a  great 
boon  also  to  the  practitioner.  For  whilst  it  relieves  the  former 
from  the  dread  and  endurance  of  agony  and  pain,  it  both  relieves 
the  latter  from  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  witnessing  such  agony 
and  pain  in  a  fellow-creature,  and  imparts  to  him  the  proud  power 
of  being  able  to  cancel  and  remove  pangs  and  torture  that  would 
otherwise  be  inevitable.  It  transforms  a  work  of  physical  anguish 
into  one  of  painless  muscular  effort;  and  changes  into  a  scene  of 
sleep  and  comparative  repose,  that  anxious  hour  of  female  existence, 
which  has  ever  been  proverbially  cited  as  the  hour  of  the  greatest 
of  mortal  suffering. 

The  effects  of  the  superinduction  of  anaesthesia  in  parturition  are, 
if  possible,  still  more  marked  and  beneficial  in  eases  of  morbid  labor 
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and  operatire  delivery.  In  proof  of  its  influence  in  this  respect,  I 
shall  cite  some  examples  of  its  employment  in  cases  of  turning,  of 
the  application  of  the  forceps,  and  of  embrynlsio. 

Cask  IX. — Ponrth  labor.    The  mother  deformed,  and  the  coqn- 
gate  difuneter  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  contracted  from  the  pro}eo> 
tion  inwards  and  forwards  of  the  promontoiy  of  the  sacrum.    H» 
first  child  was  delivered  by  embrynlsio :  the  second  by  the  long  fi»* 
ceps ;  the  third  was  small,  and  passed  without  artificial  assistanee. 
On  the  present  occasion,  after  suffering  slight  pains  during  the  whole 
night,  labor  set  in  with  great  severity  towards  morning.    Aft» 
being  in  strong  labor  for  some  hours,  she  was  seen  first  by  Mr.  Figg, 
and  afterwards  by  Dr.  Peddie,  her  ordinary  medical  attendant    I 
was  called  to  her  about  four  o'clock  p.m.    The  pains  were  tiien 
enormously  powerful  and  straining,  imparting  to  the  mind  tbt 
dread  of  the  uterus  rupturing  under  their  influence ;  but  the  headed 
the  child  was  still  altogether  above  the  brim,  and  only  an  oedematoos 
ridge  of  the  scalp  passed  through  the  superior  and  contracted  pelrie 
opening.    The  passages  had  become  heated,  the  mother's  pnlM 
raised,  Ac,  and  Dr.  Peddie  had  tried  two  different  pairs  of  long  foii 
ceps.    After  I  arrived,  he  applied  with  great  skill  another  pair  d 
long  forceps  which  I  had  with  me ;  but  it  was  found  impossible  to 
move  the  head  in  the  least  degree  forwards.    The  urgency  and  power 
of  the  uterine  contractions,  the  immobility  of  the  head  upon  the 
brim  of  a  deformed  pelvis,  and  the  state  of  the  patient  and  of  the 
parts,  all  showed  the  necessity  of  relief  being  obtained  by  artificial 
delivery.    In  her  first  labor  I  had  assisted  Dr.  Peddie  in  delivOTing 
her  under  similar  circumstances  by  perforation  of  the  head.    But 
here  the  child's  heart  was  heard  distinctly  with  the  stethoscope,  and 
he  at  once  agreed  to  my  proposition,  that  I  should  try  to  deliver  her 
by  turning  the  infimt— compressing  and  indenting  the  flexible  skuD 
of  the  foetus,  instead  of  perforating  it,  and  thus  i^ording,  as  I  have 
for  some  time  past  taught  and  believed,  some  chance  of  life  to  the 
child,  and  more  chance  of  safety  to  the  mother.*    The  patient  wie 
placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  still  more  deeply  than 
when  the  forceps  were  used,  in  order,  if  possible,  entirely  to  anert 
the  uterine  contractions.    I  passed  up  my  hand  into  the  uterofl, 
seized  a  knee,  and  easily  turned  the  in&nt ;  but  very  great  ex^tioD 
and  pulling  was  required  to  extract  the  child's  head  through  Ae 
distorted  brim.    At  last  it  passed,  much  compressed  and  elongated. 
The  child  was  still-bom,  but,  by  applying  the  usual  restorative 
means,  it  speedily  began  to  breathe  and  cry.    The  child  continoee 
well,  and  the  mother  has  made  a  rapid  recovery. 

'  See  vol.  I  p.  449—**  On  tttrning  as  an  alternative' ibr  Cianiolom/,''  &o. 
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Casb  X. — In  the  Maternity  Hospital ;  first  child.    Labor  began 
at  10  p.  M.  (21st  Nov.)    I  was  desired  to  see  her  at  six  a.  m.  (22d). 
The  OS  uteri  was  well  dilated,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  pelvic 
canal  was  contracted  throughout,  and  the  head  was  passing  with 
unusual  difficulty  throng  the  brim.    The  patient  was  complaining 
much  of  her  sufferings.    It  was  clear  that  it  would  be  a  very  tedious 
and  probably  at  last  an  instrumental  case,  and  one  therefore  calcu- 
lated to  test  the  length  of  time  during  which  chloroform  might  be 
used.     She  began  to  inhale  it  at  a  quarter  past  six  a.  m.,  and  was 
kept  under  its  influence  till  a  quarter  past  seven  p.  m.,  the  date  of 
her  delivery ;  thirteen  hours  in  all.    From  the  time  it  was  begun  to 
the  time  delivery  was  completed,  her  cries  and  complaints  ceased, 
and  she  slept  soundly  on  throughout  the  day.    The  bladder  required 
to  be  emptied  several  times  with  the  catheter.    The  head  passed  the 
08  uteri  at  ten  a.  m.  ;  and,  during  the  day,  gradually  descended 
through  the  pelvis.    At  seven  p.  m.  I  at  last  deemed  it  proper  to 
deliver  her  by  the  forceps ;  the  head,  which  was  now  elongated  and 
(Bdematous,  having  by  that  time  rested  for  some  hours  against  the 
contracted  pelvic  outlet  with  little  or  no  evidence  of  advancement, 
the  bones  of  the  foetal  cranium  overlapping  each  other;  and  the 
foetal  heart  becoming  less  strong  and  distinct  in  its  pulsations.    A 
warm  bath,  irritation  of  the  chest,  &c.,  were  necessary  to  excite  fall 
and  perfect  respiration  in  the  infant.    Whilst  we  were  all  busied 
with  the  infiant,  the  mother  lost  some  blood ;  but  the  placenta  was 
immediately  removed,  and  the  uterus  contracted  perfectly.     On 
afterwards  measuring  the  quantity  of  blood  lost,  it  was  calculated  to 
amount  to  15  or  18  ounces.    The  mother's  clothes  were  changed ; 
she  was  bound  up  and  removed  to  a  dry  bed  before  she  awoke. 
She  had  at  first  no  idea  that  the  child  ^  was  bom,  and  was  in  no 
respect  conscious  of  being  delivered.    In  fact,  she  had  been  "sleep- 
ing," according  to  her  own  account,  from  the  time  she  had  begun 
the  inhalation,  and  only  thought  she  once  or  twice  remembered  or 
dreamed  that  she  heard  Dr.  Williamson,  the  house  surgeon,  speak 
near  her.    Dr.  Beilby,  Dr.  Zeigler,  &c.,  saw  the  case  with  me.    The 
mother  and  child  have  continued  perfectly  well. 

In  this,  as  in  other  caaes,  I  have  watched  and  noted  the  effects  of 
the  chloroform  upon  the  duration  of  the  pains  and  of  the  intervals, 
the  rate  of  the  foetal  and  maternal  pulse,  4;c. 

Cask  XI. — ^Patient  with  a  deformed  spine  and  contracted  pelvic 
outlet  At  her  first  confinement  two  different  medical  gentlemen 
1^  failed  in  effecting  delivery  by  the  forceps.  At  this,  her  second 
coBfinement,  she  placed  herself  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Paterson  of 
I'^ith.  After  being  very  long  in  labor,  and  the  symptoms  of  the 
▼OL.  II,  35 
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case  becoming  urgent,  I  saw  her  with  Dr.  Paterson*  The  head  was 
low  down  in  the  pelvis ;  but  it  was  placed  in  the  right  occipito-pos- 
terior  position  (the  third  of  Kaegele),  and  the  forehead  instead  of 
the  vertex  was  presenting,  one  orbit  being  easily  felt  behind  the 
symphysis  pubis.  It  had  been  lodged  in  nearly  the  same  podtion 
for  many  hours.  The  foetal  heart  was  still  distinct,  but  weak.  I 
applied  the  forceps,  turned  the  head  round  with  them  a  quarter  of 
a  circle,  into  an  occipito-anterior  position  (the  second  of  Naegele) ; 
and,  after  being  so  adjusted,  it  still  required  considerable  force  to 
extract  it.  Before  applying  the  forceps,  the  patient  was  sent  into  a 
state  of  deep  ansesthesia  by  the  inhalation  of  chloroform ;  and  sub- 
sequently, when  she  awakened  out  of  it,  she  was  in  no  small  d^ree 
surprised  to  find  that  she  had  really  been  delivered  while  she  was 
sleeping  and  resting  so  soundly.  The  placenta  separated,  and  the 
uterus  contracted  firmly.  The  child,  which  was  large,  lived  for 
eight  hours  after  delivery ;  but,  despite  of-all  the  measures  tried,  fixll 
and  perfect  respiration  was  never  established  in  it — ^apparently  in 
consequence  of  some  effusion  or  injury  about  the  base  of  the  brain. 
Unfortunately  a  post-mortem  examination  was  not  obtained.  The 
mother  has  made  an  excellent  recovery. 

I  quote  the  following  instance  of  craniotomy  under  chloroform 
fix)m  a  letter  (dated  29th  November),  which  I  have  received  fix)m 
my  fiiend  Professor  Murphy  of  London.  I  give  the  case  in  Dr. 
Murphy's  own  words : 

Casb  All. — "I  have  tried  the  chloroform  with  great  success  in  a 
case  of  distorted  pelvis.  It  was  the  ovate  deformity,  the  conjugate 
measurement  being  only  2|  inches;  the  head  of  the  child  could  not 
enter  the  brim,  and  I  was  obliged  to  perforate.  I  got  Dr.  Snow  to 
assist  me  in  bringing  her  under  the  influence  of  chlorofonn.  She 
made  some  resistance,  and  struggled  a  good  deal  at  first,  chiefly,  I 
think,  fix>m  apprehension  that  we  were  going  to  do  something  veiy 
dreadful;  however,  she  soon  began  to  inhale  quietly,  and  gradoallj 
fell  into  a  kind  of  dreamy  sleep.  I  perforated  the  head,  and  lab<»red 
with  the  crotchet,  sometimes  with  the  craniotomy  forceps,  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  before  I  could  get  the  head  through  the  brim. 
She  was  at  length  delivered ;  the  placenta  was  separated  in  aboot 
ten  minutes,  the  bandage  applied,  soiled  clothes  removed,  and  she 
was  made  ^  clean  and  comfortable,'  as  the  midwives  say.  My  patient 
was  perfectly  unconscious  all  this  time,  and  did  not  awake  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  operation;  she  did  so  then  quite 
quietly,  and  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  all  her  miseries  were 
over.  There  was  no  hemorrhage ;  but  the  uterus  felt  rather  spongj 
and  large.  She  is  now  recovering  most  fiivorably.  I  never  had  a 
case  recover  so  fiir,  so  well." 
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Other  cases,  both  of  natural  and  morbid  labor,  in  which  the 
patients  were  delivered  in  an  ansesthetic  state  from  the  inhalation  of 
chloroform,  have  been  reported  to  me  by  Dr.  Protheroe  Smith,  Dr. 
Imlach,  Dr.  Robertson  of  Birkenhead,  Dr.  Malcolm,  Dr.  Buchanan, 
&c. ;  but  as  these  and  some  other  instances  which  I  have  myself 
seen,  presented  nothing  new  or  diflTerent  in  their  phenomena  from 
the  cases  which  I  have  already  detailed,  I  have  thought  it  unneces- 
sary to  give  at  present  the  details  of  them. 


CHAPTER  m^ 

ANSWEB  TO  THE  BELIOIOUB  OBJECTIOKS    ADVANCED    AGAINST    THB  EM* 
PLOTMENT  OF  ANJESTHBTIO  AGENTS  IN  MIDWIFEBY  AND  SUBGEBT.^ 

**  For  erery  creature  of  God  if  good,  and  nothing  to  be  reAued,  if  it  be  reeeired  with  thanke- 

giving."— 1st  Timothy,  iv.  4. 
<*  Therefore  to  him  that  kno^eth  to  do  good  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  it  •in.''— James  ir.  IT. 

Along  with  many  of  my  professional  brethren  in  .Scotland,  and 
perhaps  elsewhere,  I  have,  during  the  last  few  months,  often  heard 
patients  and  others  strongly  object  to  the  superinduction  of  anses- 
thesia  in  labor,  by  the  inhalation  of  ether  or  chloroform,  on  the 
assumed  ground  that  an  immunity  from  pain  during  parturition 
was  contrary  to  religion  and  the  express  commands  of  Scripture. 
Not  a  few  medical  men  have,  I  know,  joined  in  this  same  objection  ;* 
and  have  refused  to  relieve  their  patients  from  the  agonies  of  child- 
birth, on  the  allegation  that  they  believed  that  their  employment  of 
suitable  anaesthetic  means  for  such  a  purpose  would  be  unscriptural 
and  irreligious.  And  I  am  informed,  that  in  another  medical  school, 
my  conduct  in  introducing  and  advocating  the  superinduction  of 
Msesthesia  in  labor  has  been  publicly  denounced  ex  cathedrd  as  an 
attempt  to  contravene  the  arrangements  and  decrees  of  Providence, 
hence  reprehensible  and  heretical  in  its  character,  and  anxiously  to 
be  avoided  and  eschewed  by  all  properly  principled  students  and 
practitioners.     I  have  been  favored  with  various  earnest  private 

communications  to  the  same  effect    Probably,  therefore,  I  may  be 

/ 

1  Published  by  Sutherland  and  Knox,  Edinburgh,  December,  1847. 

'  **  Pain  during  operations  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  even  desirable ;  its  prevention  or 
annihilation  is,  for  the  most  part,  hazardous  to  the  patient  In  the  lying-in  chamber,  nothing 
is  more  true  than  thii:  pain  is  the  mother's  'safety,  its  absence  her  destruction.  Yet,  there 
are  those  bold  enough  to  administer  the  vapor  of  ether,  even  at  this  critical  juncture,  for- 
getting it  has  been  orderedj  that  *in  sorrow  shall  she  bring  forth.'  *' — On  the  **  Injurious  (1) 
Eiects  of  the  Inhalation  of  Ether ;"  in  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  July, 
1847,  p.  2dS. 
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excused  if  I  attempt,  however  imperfectly,  to  point  out  what  I  con- 
ficientiously  conceive  to  be  the  errors  and  fallacies  of  those  who  thoB 
believe  that  the  practice  in  question  ought  in  any  degree  to  be 
opposed  and  rejected  on  religious  grounds. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  begin  with  premising,  that  those  wbo 
object  to  the  superinduction  of  ansesthesia  in  parturition  upon  reli- 
gious grounds,  found  their  objections  principally  on  the  words  of 
the  primeval  curse  which  God  pronounced  after  the  temptatioa 
and  fell  of  our  first  parents.  Few  or  none,  however,  of  those  who 
have  most  zealously  urged  the  existence  of  this  curse  as  a  reason 
against  the  employment  of  anaesthetic  means  in  obstetric  practice, 
have,  I  believe,  made  themselves  at  all  intimate  with  the  words  and 
tenor  of  the  curse  itself.  I  shall  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  quote 
the  words  of  it  in  full  from  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis,  int^- 
polating  in  Italic  letters  the  Hebrew  originals  of  those  two  nouns 
which  are  the  more  immediate  subjects  of  doubt  and  diflTerence  of 
opinion. 

Gm B8I8,  chap.  iii.  ▼.  14. — *^  And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  the  serpent,  Because  tboo  hast 
done  this,  thou  art  cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of  the  field;  npoo  thy 
belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life : 

15.  **  And  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  aeedud 
her  seed ;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel. 

16.  "  Unto  the  woman  he  said,  I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  (^itztzabhon)  and  thy 
conception:  in  sorrow  ('etzebh)  thou  shalt  bring  forth  children;  and  thy  desire  shall  be  to 
thy  husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee. 

17.  **  And  unto  Adam  he  said,  Beeause  thou  hast  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  thy  vift^ 
and  hast  eaten  of  the  tree,  of  which  I  commanded  thee,  saying,  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it: 
cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake ;  in  sorrow  {'itztzabhon)  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  aU  the  dajs  of 
thy  life ; 

18.  *'  Thorni  also  and  thistles  shaU  it  bring  forth  to  thee ;  and  thoo  shalt  eat  the  herb  of 
the  field. 

19.  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  tmto  the  ground;  fat 
out  of  it  wast  thou  taken :  for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return." 

In  the  form  of  a  few  separate  observations,  I  will  now  add  the 
remarks  and  answeiB  which  I  wish  to  make.  And  I  would  begin 
by  observing,  that, — 

1.  The  primeval  curse  is  triple.  It  contains  a  judgment,  First, 
upon  the  serpent  (verses  14, 15) ;  Secondly,  upon  the  woman  (v.  16) ; 
and,  Thirdly,  upon  the  ground  for  the  sake  of  the  man  (v.  17-19.) 
Widi  the  first  of  these  three  curses — ^that  on  the  serpent — and  ite 
apparent  permanence  (Isaiah  Ixv.  25),  our  present  inquiiy  has 
nothing  to  do.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  remark,  tiiat  the  second 
and  third  curses— on  the  woman  and  on  the  ground — are  evidently, 
from  different  parts  of  the  Holy  "Word,  not  immutable.  God  him- 
self, on  more  than  one  occasion,  promises  the  removal  of  them, 
and  in  general  conjunctly,  to  the  Israelites,  provided  they  would 
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keep  their  covenants  and  obey  his  laws.  See,  for  example,  Deute- 
ronomy, vii.  18,  "  I  will  bless  the  fruit  of  thy  womb,  and  the  fruit 
of  thy  land,"  &c.;  xxviii.  4,  "Blessed  shall  be  the  fruit  of  thy  body, 
and  the  fruit  of  thy  ground,"  &c.  See  also  chap,  xxviii.  11,  &c. 
In  Isaiah  (xxviii.  28-29),  man's  culture  by  the  plough,  Ac,  of  the 
ground  cursed  by  God,  is  said  to  come  from  the  providence  of  God 
himself.  "  For  his  God  doth  instruct  him  to  discretion,  and  doth 
teach  him"  (v.  26) ;  and,  "  This  also  cometh  forth  from  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  which  is  wonderful  in  counsel  and  excellent  in  working" 
(v.  29). 

2.  Those  who,  from  the  terms  of  the  first  curse,  argue  against 
the  superinduction  of  anaesthesia  in  labor,  aver  that  we  are  bound 
to  take  and  act  upon  the  words  of  the  curse  literally^  "  I  will  greatly 
multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception ;"  or,  as  Gesenius  and  other 
Hebrew  authorities  state,  that,  being  a  case  of  Hendiadys,  it  may 
be  more  correctly  rendered,  "  I  will  greatly  multiply  the  sorrow  of 
thy  conception  ;*  in  sorrow  thou  shalt  bring  forth  children."  If, 
however,  we  are  bound  to  take  thi%  part  of  the  curse  literally,  and 
act  accordingly,  then  we  are  bound  to  take  and  act  also  upon  aU 
other  parts  of  the  curse  literally.  If  it  is  sinful  to  try  to  counteract 
the  ejffects  of  this  part  of  it,  referring  to  childbearing  women,  it  is 
rinfril  to  try  to  counteract  the  other  parts  of  it,  regarding  the  state 
of  the  ground,  and  the  judgment  apon  man.  The  agriculturist,  in 
pulling  up  "  the  thorns  and  thistles,"  which  the  earth  was  doomed 
to  bear,  so  fiw  tries  to  counteract  that  part  of  the  primary  doom  ; 
and  yet  is  never  looked  upon  as  erring  and  sinning  in  doing  so. 
Or  grant,  as  I  have  heard  argued,  that  he  may  be  entitled  to  pull 
up  "  the  thorns  and  thistles,"  because  the  curse  further  implies  that 
he  was  doomed  to  till  the  ground, — still  he  was  doomed  to  till  it  by 
"the  sweat  of  his  fjEtce."  Now  i^  I  repeat,  the  whole  curse  is,  as  is 
averred,  to  be  understood  and  acted  on  literally,  then  man  must  be 
equally  erring  and  sinning,  when,  as  now,  instead  of  his  own  sweat 
and  personal  exertions,  he  employs  the  horse  and  the  ox — ^water 
and  steam  power — sowing,  reaping,  thrashing,  grinding  machines, 
fcc.,  to  do  this  work  for  him,  and  elaborate  &e  "  bread"  which  he 
eats.  The  ever  active  intellect  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  man, 
has  urged  Jbim  on  to  the  discovery  of  these  and  similar  inventions. 
But  if  the  first  curse  must  be  read  and  acted  on  literally,  it  has  so 
&r  urged  him  on  to  these  improper  acts  by  which  he  thus  ^aves 
himself  from  the  effects  of  that  curse.  Nay,  more ;  if  some  phy- 
sicians hold  that  they  feel  conscientiously  constrained  not  to  relieve 
the  agonies  of  a  woman  in  childbirth,  because  it  was  ordained  that 
she  should  bring  forth  in  sorrow,  then  they  ought  to  feel  conscien* 

'  •*  Augebo  tibi  GramdilaHi  molestias." — ^Dathe's  Pentateuchus,  p.  38. 
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tiously  constrained,  on  the  very  same  grounds,  not  to  nse  their  pro- 
fessional  skill  and  art  to  prevent  man  from  dying;  for  at  the  same 
time  it  was  decreed,  by  lie  same  authority,  with  the  sapie  force, 
that  man  should  be  subject  to  death, — ^^  dust  thou  art,  and  unto 
dust  shalt  thou  return."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  allowed  that 
it  is  justifiable  in  the  physician  to  try  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
one  part  of  the  curse,  and  justifiable  in  the  agriculturist  to  try  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  another  part,  it  is  surely  equally  justifiable 
in  the  accoucheur  to  try  to  counteract  the  efiSscts  of  a  third  part  of 
it.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  unjustifiable  for  him  to  follow  out 
this  object  of  his  profession,  it  is  equally  unjustifiable  for  the  phy- 
sician and  agriculturist  to  follow  out  the  corresponding  olgects  of 
their  professions.  Are  those  who  maintain  the  uncanonical  cha- 
racter of  using  human  means  to  contravene  the  pains  of  childbirtii 
ready,  then,  to  maintain  tibat  we  should  not  use  human  means  to 
contravene  the  tendency  to  death,  or  to  increase  the  fertility  and 
produce  of  the  ground  except  by  personal  labor,  Mid  the  actusl 
"  sweat"  of  the  brow  ?  To  be  consistent,  they  must  of  necessitf 
maintain  this  strange  and  irrational  view  of  man,  and  of  the  daties 
and  destinies  which  God  has  appointed  for  man.  Or,^  otherwise, 
th^  must  own  that  if  it  is  right  and  meet  in  us  to  exert  the  human 
intellect  so  as  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  man  from  the  results 
of  the  fall,  it  is  equally  right  and  meet  in  us  to  employ  the  same 
means  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  woman  from  the  results  of  the 
same  cause. 

8.  But  does  the  word  sorrow  ("in  sorrow  thou  shalt  bring  forth 
children")  really  mean  physical  and  bodily  pain^  as  is  taken  f(» 
granted  by  those  who  maintain  the  improper  and  irreligious  cha- 
racter of  any  means  used  to  assuage  and  annul  the  sufferings  of 
childbirth  ?  Now  the  word  "  sorrow"  occurs  three  several  times  in 
two  consecutive  verses  of  the  curse ;  (verses  16  and  17.)  The  cor- 
responding word,  or  rather  words,  in  the  original  Hebrew,  as  I  have 
already  shown  when  citing  the  terms  of  the  curse,  are  'etzdh,  and 
'itztzabhoTi.  These  nouns  are  both  synonymous  in  meaning  and  origin, 
although  longer  and  shorter  in  form  (like  labor,  laboriousness-' 
pain,  painfullness — ^in  our  own  language).  All  philologists  agree 
that  they  are  derived  from  the  same  root,  viz.,  the  verb  'otwJl 
The  true  and  primitive  meaning  of  a  derivative  word  in  the 
Hebrew,  as  in  other  languages,  is  generally  the  best  attained  by 
considering  the  signification  of  the  root  from  which  it  is  derived. 
The  meaning  of  the  verb  'atzabh  (the  root  of  these  nouns)  is  given 
as  follows,  by  Professor  Gesenius,  the  highest  authority,  I  believe, 
I  could  quote  on  such  a  point  In  his  Lexicon  he  enters  "  'flfcwM, 
1.  To  laboTf  to  farm^  ix>  fashion.  The  original  idea  (says  he)  is  pe^ 
haps  that  of  cutting,  whether  wood  or  stones.    2.  To  ioU  mthpciny 
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to  9uffery  to  be  grieved  ;  used  alao  of  the  mind"  (Trogelles'  Transla- 
tion of  Gesenius'  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon,  p.  dcxlvi.)    Of 
the  disputed  nouns,  the  noun  *etzehh  ("  in  sorrow — *etzehh — ^thou  shalt 
bring  forth  children")  is  nearest  in  form,  and  hence  in  meaning,  to 
the  original  verb-root  ^atzabh — and,  I  believe,  no  scholar  would 
deem  it  erroneous  to  affix  to  it  the  simple  original  signification, 
**iaior,"  "toiZ,"  without  deeming  it  requisite  to  believe  that  it  at 
all  fiirther  necessarily  imports  that  the  implied  labor  and  effort 
must  essentially  be  to  such  an  excess  as  actually  to  amount  to  the 
supervention  of  pain  and  agony.    In  fisict,  the  Hebrew  word  for 
labor  (in  the  sense  of  work  or  toil)  is  exactly  like  the  English  word 
tahoTj  used  also  to  import  the  act  of  parturition.      Certainly  the 
greatest  characteristic  of  human  parturition  as  compared  with  par- 
turition in  the  lower  animals,  is  the  enormous  amount  of  muscular 
action  and  effort  (labor)  provided  for,  and  usually  required  for  its 
consummation.    The  erect  position  {vuttuB  ad  $idera  erectuB)  of  the 
human  body,  renders  a  series  of  peculiar  mechanical  arrangements 
and  obstructions  necessary  in  the  human  pelvis,  &c.,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  abortion  and  premature  labor,  and  for  the  well-being  of 
the  mother  during  pregnancy.    But  these  same  mechanical  adapta- 
tions and  arrangements  (such  as  the  angle  at  which  the  pelvis  is  set 
to  the  spine, — the  great  difference  in  the  axis  of  the  pelvic  brim, 
cavity,  and  outlet — the  rigidity  of  the  soft  structures,  Ac.)  render 
also,  at  last,  the  ultimate  expulsion  of  the  infant  in  labor,  a  £etr 
more  difficult,  and  more  prolonged  process  than  in  the  quadruped, 
for  instance,  with  its  horizontal  body.    To  overcome  these  greater 
mechanical  obstacles,  the  human  mother  is  provided  with  a  uterus 
immensely  more  muscular  and  energetic  than  that  of  any  of  the 
lower  animals.    The  uterus  of  woman  is  many  times  stronger  and 
more  powerful  than  the  uterus,  for  example,  of  the  cow.    Iil  other 
words,  I  repeat,  the  great  characteristic  of  human  parturition  is  the 
vastly  greater  amount  of  muscular  effort,  toil,  or  labor,  required  for 
its  accomplishment.*    The  state  of  ansesthesia  does  not  withdraw  or 
abolish  that  muscular  effort,  toil,  or  labor ;  for  if  so,  it  would  then 
stop  and  arrest  entirely  the  act  of  parturition  itself.    But  it  removes 
the  physical  pain  and  agony  otherwise  attendant  on  these  muscular 
contractions  and  efforts.    It  leaves  the  labor  itself  (^etzehh)  entire. 

I  In  some  of  the  black  tribes  of  the  human  race,  the  muscular  effbrto  and  exertions  of 
the  uterus  seem  to  be  accompanied  with  comparatively  little  or  no  physical  pain — there  is 
labor  wUhoul  suffering.  But  the  black  woman  was  cursed  as  well  as  the  white ;  and  surely 
it  oaDDOt  be  irreligious  to  reduce  the  sufferings  of  the  civilized  female  to  the  degree  and 
amount  which  nature  has  leA  them  existing  in  the  uncivilized  female  of  our  race.  There 
are  abundance  of**  maternal  sorrows"  connected  with  children  and  child-bearing  in  civilized 
woman,  quite  independently  of  the  actual  agonies  of  parturition.  My  friend  Dr.  Churchill, 
of  Dublin,  some  years  ago,  published  a  large  octavo  volunM  on  the  affections  pecuHar  to  the 
pregnant  and  puerperal  states,  without  at  all  including  those  observable  dmring  labor. 
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And  in  relation  to  the  idea  that  the  Hehrew  noun  in  the  text  tnilj 
signifies  muscular  toil  and  effort,  and  not  physical  pain  and  ^lat6^ 
nal  agony,  it  is  further  highly  important  to  remark,  that  in  the  veiy 
next  verse  (verse  17),  viz.,  in  the  first  part  of  the  curse  on  man,  Ae 
analogous  Hebrew  noun  {'itztzabhon)  which  we  translate  hy"8(H^ 
row,"  assuredly  does  not  in  any  degree  mean  or  imply  mortal  suffiw- 
ing  or  pain^  but  toil  and  labor.  "  In  sorrow  thou  shalt  eat  of  it 
(the  ground)  all  the  days  of  thy  life."  Indeed,  the  very  same  noun 
(*itztzabhon\  when  it  occurs  with  the  same  meaning,  and  in  relatkm 
to  the  same  curse  two  chapters  onwards — Oenesis  v.  29 — is,  in  oor 
version,  rendered  by  the  word  "toil,"  and  not  "sorrow."  "And 
he  called  his  name  Noah  (rest  or  comfort),  saying.  This  same  shiU 
comfort  us  concerning  our  work  or  toil  {'itztzabhon)  of  our  hands, 
because  of  the  ground  which  our  Lord  hath  cursed." 

The  word  "  sorrow"  is  a  term  at  once  simple  and  striking,  but,  it 
the  same  time,  very  comprehensive  in  its  signification ;  and  used 
under  various  specific  meanings  in  our  authorized  English  veraoii 
of  the  Bible.  In  the  Old  Testament,  above  twenty  different  tenns 
or  nouns  in  the  original  Hebrew  text,  are  translated  by  the  dngk 
term  or  noun  "  sorrow"  in  the  English  text^  And  perhaps  it  may 
not  be  considered  irrelevant,  if  I  remark  that  the  identical  Hebrew 
noun  'etzebh^  translated  "  sorrow"  in  the  16th  verse  ("  in  sorrow— 
*etzebh — ^thou  shalt  bring  forth  children"),  recurs  in  six,  and  I  believe 
only  in  six,  other  passages  in  the  Old  Testament ;  imd  in  not  one  of 
these  does  it  certainly  imply  physical  pain.  In  two  of  these  six 
places  it  is  rendered,  in  our  English  version,  by  the  very  word 
"  labor,"  in  the  signification  of  toil  or  work — ^viz.  in  Prov.  xiv.  28, 
"In  all  labor  {'etzebh)  there  is  profit;"  and  Prov.  v.  10,  "Lest thy 
labors'  {'etzebh)  be  in  the  house  of  a  stranger."  In  one  passage  it  is 
translated  "  anger,"^  Prov.  xv.  1,  "  Grievous  words  stir  up  anger 
{'etzebhy  In  another  passage  in  which  it  occurs,  in  Prov.  x.  22,  it 
is  rendered  sorrow,  but  still  in  the  sense  of  toil  and  work — ^**  The 
blessing  of  the  Lord,  it  maketh  rich,  and  he  addeth  no  sorrow 
{'etzebhy  with  it"  In  Psalms  cxxvii.  2,  it  is  also,  in  our  English 
version,  translated  "sorrows" — "It  is  in  vain  fi)r  you  to  rise  up 
early,  to  sit  up  late,  to  eat  the  bread  of  sorrows  {^atzabhim,  the  plural 
of  'etzebhy  And^  lastly,  in  Jeremiah  xxii.  28,  the  same  noun  is 
translated  "idol"  (a  thing  made,  worked,  or  fashioned),  "Is  this 
man  Coriah  a  despised,  broken  idol  {*etzebh)  ?" 

I  See  a  list  of  these  Tarious  Hebrew  words  which  the  tnmslators  of  the  English  Rbb 
have  rendered  by  the  word  "  sorrow,"  in  **The  Englishman's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Cooo* 
dance  of  the  Old  Testament,"  p.  1630. 

«  **  Labors,"  t.  «.  *♦  things  done  with  toil." — Gesenius. 

'  "  A  word  pronounced  with  anger— a  bitter,  sharp  word.*' — Geseniut. 

*  That  is,  no  *'  heavy  and  toilsome  labor."— Gesenius. 

*  *•  firqpd  obtained  by  toilsome  labors." — Gesenius. 
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The  context,  I  repeat,  in  these  six  Biblical  paaaages  in  which  the 
noun  *etzebh  recurs,  shows  that  in  tJiem  the  word  is  not,  in  any 
respect,  enaployed  to  designate  the  $en$€Uion  of  pain  which  accom« 
panics  the  act  of  parturition  in  the  human  female.  And  it  is  surely 
not  an  unfair  or  illegitimate  deduction,  to  infer  that  in  the  only  one 
remaining,  or  seventh  instance  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  the 
Bible — viz.,  in  Genesis  iii.  16 — ^it  would  be  used  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  generally  elsewhere  used — of  effort,  toil,  or  labor — ^and 
not  in  a  new  sense,  in  which  it  is  nowhere  else  used— of  ^e  feeling 
or  perception  of  excruciating  suffering,  or  bodily  anguish. 

4.  But  that  the  preceding  deduction  is  sound  and  just,  admits  of 
additional,  and  still  stronger  corroborative  evidence.    In  various 
passages  in  the  Bible,  the  proverbial  agony  and  pain  of  a  woman  in 
travail  is  brought  in — and  particularly  in  the  inspired  language  of 
tiie  Prophets — ^as  a  striking  and  beautiful  simile,  to  mark  the 
greatest  possible  d^ree  of  anguish  and  suffering.    In  not  one  of 
these  passages,  in  which  the  pure  pain  and  super-sensitive  suffering 
of  the  parturient  mother  are  thus  referred  to,  is  the  word  in  Genesis 
ni.  16,  viz, — ^the  word  *etzebh — employed  to  designate  this  feeling  of 
pain  and  suffering.    Two  other  and  totally  different  Hebrew  nouns 
are  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  passages  to  which  I  allude.    These 
two  nouns  are  hhU  and  hhehhel.    They  mark  and  designate  the 
sensations  of  agony  accompanying  parturition,  as  contra-distin- 
guished  from  the  muscular  efforts  (or  labor)  {^etzelh)  in  which  the 
physiological  part  of  the  process  of  the  expulsion  of  the  child  essen- 
tially consists.     To    illustrate    the  particular   signification    thus 
attached  to  the  words  hhU  and  hhebhely  as  contwHiistinguished  fcom 
*ekiehhy  I  will  cite  the  passages  in  which  the  two  former  nouns  are 
twed.    In  the  following  instances,  the  noun  KhU  is  translated  "  pain," 
"pangs,"  Ac: — ^Psalm  xlviii.  6,  "  Fear  took  hold  upon  them  there, 
and  pain  as  of  a  woman  in  travail."    Jeremiah  vi.  24,  "  Anguish 
hath  taken  hold  of  us,  and  pain  as  of  a  woman  in  travail."    Jeremiah 
xxii.  28,  "  When  pangs  come  upon  thee,  the  pain  as  of  a  woman  in 
travail."    See,  also,  Jeremiah  1.  48;  Micah  iv.  9,  "Now  why  dost 
thou  cry  out  aloud  ?  is  there  no  king  in  thee  ?    is  thy  counsellor 
perished  ?  for  pangs  have  taken  thee  as  a  woman  in  travail."    In 
the  following  instances,  the  noun  hhehhel  occurs  in  the  original 
Hebrew  with  the  same  meaning  attached  to  it: — ^baiah  xiii.  8, 
"Pangs  and  sorrow  shall  take  hold  of  them ;  they  shall  be  in  pain 
«  a  woman  that  travaileth."    Isaiah  xxvi.  17,  "Like  as  a  woman 
^th  child,  that  draweth  near  the  time  of  her  delivery,  is  in  pain 
and  erieth  out  in  her  pangs."    See,  also,  Isaiah  Ixvi.  7 ;  Jeremiah 
»ii.  21,  and  xlix.  23 ;  Hosea  xiii.  13,  "  The  sorrows  of  a  travailing 
Mroman^hall  come  upon  thee." 
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From  what  I  have  stated  under  the  two  preceding  heads,  we  are 
then,  I  believe,  justly  entitled  to  infer  that  the  Hebrew  term  wfaicfa, 
in  our  English  translation  of  the  primeval  curse,  is  rendered 
"  sorrow"  (Genesis  iii.  16),  principally  signifies  the  severe  moscular 
efforU  and  struggles  of  which  parturition — and  more  particolariy 
human  parturition— essentially  consists;  and  does  not  speeiaUj 
signify  the  feelings  or  sensations  of  pain  to  which  these  museolar 
efforts  or  contractions  give  rise.  And,  2.  On  the  other  hand  the 
feelings  or  sensations  of  excruciating  pain  accompanying  the  process 
of  parturition,  are  designated  throughout  the  Bible  by  two  Hebrew 
words  which  are  entirely  and  essentially  different  fix)m  that  t«in 
which  is  translated  "sorrow,"  in  the  oft-repeated  expression— "ia 
sorrow  thou  shalt  bring  forth  children." 

5-  But  even  if— contrary  to  what,  I  think,  the  whole  philological 
consideration  or  the  very  terms  and  words  of  the  Bible  shows  to  be 
the  case — ^we  were  to  admit  that  woman  was,  as  the  results  o[  the 
primal  curse,  adjudged  to  the  miseries  of  pure  physical  pain  and 
agony  in  parturition,  still,  certainly  under  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, the  moral  necessity  of  undergoing  such  anguish  has  ceased  and 
terminated.  Those  who  believe  otherwise,  must  believe,  in  contra- 
diction to  the  whole  spirit  and  whole  testimony  of  revealed  ttati, 
that  the  death  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  not,  as  it  is  everywhere 
declared  to  be,  an  all-sufficient  sacrifice  for  all  the  sins  and  crimee 
of  man.  Christ,  the  "man  of  sorrows,"  who  "hath  given  himself 
up  for  us  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God,"  "surely  hath  borne 
our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows ;"  for  God  "  saw  the  travail  of  We 
soul,  and  was  satisfied."  And  He  himself  told  and  impressed  on 
his  disciples,  that  His  mission  was  to  introduce  "  mercy,  and  not 
sacrifice." — (See  Matthew  ix.  18 ;  xii.  7;  also  Hos.  vL  6.)  At  the 
end  of  his  commentary  upon  the  curse  in  the  third  chapter  of 
Genesis,  the  sound  and  excellent  Matthew  Henry,  in  his  own  quaint^ 
pithy,  and  zealous  style,  justly  observes,  "How  admirably  the  satie- 
tiEirCtion  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  made  by  his  death  and  sufferings, 
answered  the  sentence  here  passed  upon  our  first  parents.  1.  Did 
travailing  pains  come  in  with  sin  ?  We  read  of  the  *  travail  of 
Christ's  soul,'  Isa.  liii.  11 ;  and  the  pains  of  death  he  was  held  b^, 
are  called  wdivac,  Acts  ii.  24 — ^the  ^  pains  of  a  woman  in  travail.'  i* 
Did  subjection  come  in  with  sin  ?  Christ  was  *  made  under  the  law,* 
Gal.  iv.  4.  8.  Did  the  curse  come  in  with  sin  ?  Christ  was  made 
*  a  curse  for  us ;'  died  a  *  cursed  death,'  GaL  iii.  18.  4.  Did  tharm 
come  in  with  sin  ?  He  was  crowned  with  *  thorns'  for  us.  6.  Did 
sweat  come  in  with  sin  ?  He  sweat  for  us,  *  as  it  had  been  great 
drops  of  blood.'  6.  Did  sorrow  come  in  witii  sin  ?  He  was  *  a  man 
'  of  sorrows;'  his  soul  was  in  agony  ^exceeding  sorrowful.'    7.  Did 
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demth  come  in  with  sin  ?  He  became  *  obedient  unto  death.'  Thus 
is  the  plaster  as  wide  as  the  wound.  Blessed  be  God  for  Jesus 
Christ"* 

6.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remind  those  who  oppose  the 
employment  of  anaesthetic  means  in  labor  on  supposed  religious 
grounds^  that  on  the  very  same  grounds  many  discoveries  in  science 
and  art — even  in  the  medical  art — ^have  been  opposed  upon  their 
first  proposition;  and  yet,  now  that  their  first  introduction  is  over, 
and  the  opinions  and  practices  they  inculcate  are  established,  no  one 
would  be  deemed  exactly  rational  who  would  turn  against  the  pre- 
sent or  future  eontintianee  of  their  employment  any  such  improper 
weapon.    I  might  adduce  many  instances,  but  one  may  suffice  for 
aU.     When  small-pox  inoculation  was  introduced,  towards  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century,  Rev.  Mr.  Delafaye  and  Mr.  Massey 
published  sermons  against  the  practice  as  indefensible,  on  religious 
as  well  as  medical  grounds.^    Inoculation  was  declared  a  ^^  diaboli- 
cal operation,"  and  a  discovery  sent  into  the  worid  by  the  Powers 
of  Evil.    And,  again,  when  Dr.  Jenner  introduced  vaccination  in- 
stead of  small-pox  inoculation,  towards  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  theological  reasons  again  were  not  wanting  for 
calling  in  question  the  orthodoxy  of  this  other  new  practice.  "  Small- 
pox," argued  Dr.  Rowley,  "  is  a  visitation  from  God,  and  originates 
in  man,  but  the  cow-pox  is  produced  by  presumptuous,  impious 
man.     The  former,  heaven  ordained ;  the  latter  is  perhaps  a  daring 
and  pro&ne  violation  of  our  holy  religion."    And  he  subsequently 
proposed,  "  whether  vaccination  be  agreeable  to  the  will  and  ordi- 
nances of  God,  as  a  question  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the 
contemplative  and  learned  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  whether  it  be  impious  and  projEane,  thus  to  wrest  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Almighty  the  divine  dispensation  of  Providence !"' 
"  The  projects  of  these  vaccinators  seem,"  it  was  affirmed,  "  to  bid 
bold  defiance  to  heaven  itself,  even  to  the  will  of  Q^d."*    "  Provi- 
dence," reasoned  another  author,  "  never  intended  that  the  vaccine 

*  Exposition  of  the  Books  of  Moses,  p.  19. 

•  See  Delafaye's  seitnon  on  **  Inoculation  ;  an  Indefensible  Practice." — Massey's  "Sermon 
against  the  Dangerous  and  Sinful  Practice  of  Inoculation."  In  his  admirable  ^  Account  <^ 
the  Inoculation  of  Small-pox  in  Scotland  (1766)  "  Dr.  Monro  (prifmu)  states,  **  the  first  and 
most  general  prejudice  against  inoculation  is  its  being  deemed  a  tempting  of  God's  proTi- 
dence,and  therefore  a  heinous  crima" — P.  6.  "  Clergymen,"  observes  Dr.  Baron,  ^n  his 
Life  of  Jenner,  voL  i.  p.  231,  **  preached  from  their  pulpits  in  this  style  of  argument,  if  so 
it  might  be  called.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  pronounce  inoculation  an  invention  of  Satan 
himself,  and  its  abettors  were  charged  with  sorcery  and  atheism.  These  things,"  he  adds» 
'^  would  scarcely  obtain  credence  were  it  not  that  similar  arguments  and  assertions  have 
been  employed  against  vaccination  itself."  •  Blair's  Vaccine  Contest,  p.  84. 

^  Rowley  on  "  Cow-pock  inoculation  ;  with  the  Modes  of  treating  the  Beastly  new  Di»- 
I  produced  by  it,"  p.  9. 
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disease  should  affect  the  human  race,  else  why  had  it  not,  before 
this  time,  visited  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe.  The  law  of  God,"  he 
continues,  "  prohibits  the  practice ;  the  law  of  man  and  the  law  of 
nature  loudly  exclaim  against  it."^ 

Such  historical  facts  and  efforts,  and  the  results  in  which  they 
have  invariably  terminated,  are  surely  sufficient  to  make  men 
cautious  and  hesitating  against  always  recklessly  calling  up  i^in 
the  same  religious,  or  supposed  reli^ous,  arguments  under  the  same 
circumstances."  Views  and  arguments  of  this  description  against 
every  new  practice  intended  to  increase  the  well-being  and  hap- 
piness  of  mankind  ceitainly  are  greatly  more  calculated  to  inflict 
damage  than  benefit  upon  the  interests  of  true  religion. 

Probably  I  may  here  be  excused  for  adding,  that  my  fiiend  Pro- 
fessor Miller  informs  me,  that  when  reluctantly  consenting  to  write 
the  elaborate  article  on  Etherization  which  he  afterwards  penDed 
for  the  North  British  Review  (No.  for  May,  1847),  he  stated  to  the 
late  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  solicited  him  to  undertake  the  task,  that  if 
he  "  wrote  the  medical.  Dr.  Chalmers  should  himself  write  the 
theological  part."  Dr.  Chalmers  at  once  professed  that  he  did  not 
see  any  theological  part  pertaining  to  it.  Mr.  Miller  then  explained 
to  him,  that  some  had  been  urging  objections  against  the  use  oi 
anaesthesia  in  midwifery,  on  the  ground  of  its  so  far  improperly 

"  Dr.  Squirrel Ps  Prefece  to  the  second  edition  of  his  "  Observations  on  Cow-pox,  and  th« 
dreadful  consequences  of  this  new  Disease,"  p.  iv. 

'  Perhaps,  in  the  history  of  misplaced  religious  arguments  against  all  novel  opinions  tod 
practices,  none  in  the  retrospect  may  appear  stranger  than  one  that  baa  been  repeatedly 
mentioned  to  me  during  the  few  past  months.  Formerly,  among  my  countiymeD,  moA 
agricultural  operations  were  performed,  as  commanded  in  the  primeval  curse,  by  persooal 
exertion,  and  the  "  sweat  of  the  face."  Com,  in  this  way,  was  winnowed  ftom  the  chaff 
by  tossing  it  repeatedly  up  into  the  air,  upon  broad  shovels, in  o»]er  that  any  aocidentBl  ctl^ 
rents  which  were  present  might  carry  off  thft  lighter  part  At  last,  however,  about  a  cen- 
tury ago,  "  fanners,"  or  machinery  made  for  the  production  of  artificial  currents  to  eflisct  the 
same  purpose,  were  invented  arid  introduced  into  different  parts  of  the  country.  Some  of 
the  more  rigid  sects  of  Dissenters  loudly  declaimed  against  the  employment  of  any  sach 
machinery.  "  Winds  (they  argued)  were  raised  by  God  akme,  and  it  was  irrelifpons  in  mtn 
to  attempt  to  raise  wind  for  the  aforesaid  purpose  for  himself,  and  by  efforts  of  his  own." 
>^  Mr.  Gilfillan,  the  well-known  Scottish  poet,  has  furnished  me  with  evidence  of  one  clergj* 
man  debarring  from  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  those  members  of  bis  flock  who 
thus  irreverently  used  the  **  Devil's  wind"  (as  it  was  termed).  And  such  sentences,  I  be- 
lieve, were  not  uncommon  almost  within  the  memory  of  some  aged  members  of  the  prcseBt 
generation.  Sir  Walter  Soott,  in  his  Old  Mortality,  introduces  honest  Mause  Heedrigg  n 
charging  the  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  and  the  authorities  at  Tillietodlem  with  abettinr 
this  reprehensible  practice.  **  And  since  your  leddyship  is  pleased  to  speak  o'  parting  wf 
us,  I  am  iVee  to  tell  you  a  piece  o^  my  mind  in  another  article.  Your  leddyship  and  the 
steward  hae  been  pleased  to  propose  that  my  son  Cuddie  suld  work  in  the  bam  wi'  a  new- 
fhngled  machine  for  dighting  the  corn  frae  the  chaff,  thus  impiously  thwarting  the  will  of 
Divine  Providence,  by  raising  wind  for  your  leddyship's  ain  particular  use  by  huroan  Mrt, 
instead  of  soliciting  it  by  prayer,  or  waiting  patently  Ibr  whatever  dispensatioD  of  wind 
Providence  was  pleased  to  send  upon  the  shieling  hilL"    (Chap.  viL) 
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enabling  woman  to  avoid  one  part  of  the  primeval  curse.  At  last, 
when  Mr.  Miller  was  enabled  to  convince  him  that  he  was  in  ear- 
nest in  saying  that  such  ground  had  been  taken,  Br.  Chalmers 
thought  quietly  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  added,  that  if  some 
"  small  theologians"  really  took  such  an  improper  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  would  certainly  advise  Mr.  Miller  not  to  "  heed  them"  in 
his  article.  Dr.  Chalmers'  mind  was  not  one  that  could  take  up 
or  harbor  the  extraordinary  idea,  that,  under  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation, the  God  of  Mercy  should  wish  for,  and  delight  in,  the 
sacrifice  of  woman's  screams  and  sufferings  in  childbirth.  Perhaps 
he  thought  also,  as  I  have  heard  other  clergymen  state,  that  if  God 
has  beneficently  vouchsafed  to  us  a  means  of  mitigating  the  agonies 
of  childbirth,  it  is  His  evident  intention  that  we  should  employ 
these  means.  The  very  fact  that  we  have  the  power  by  human 
measures  to  relieve  the  maternal  sufferings,  is  in  itself  a  sufficient 
mterion  that  God  would  rather  that  these  sufferings  be  relieved 
and  removed.  If  He  had  willed  and  desired  them  not  to  be  averted, 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  man  to  avert  them.  For  while  it  is 
our  duty  to  avoid  all  misery  and  suffering  that  is  avoidable,  it  would 
certainly  be  impossible  for  us  to  eschew  any  that  God  had  perma- 
nently and  irreversibly  decreed  should  not  be  eschewed. 

7.  I  have  heard  objections  urged  against  the  state  of  anaesthesia 
as  a  counteraction  to  pain  in  surgery  and  midwifery,  on  other  and 
different  grounds  from  any  I  have  yet  noticed,  viz.,  that  in  superin- 
ducing a  temporary  absence  of  corporeal  sensibility,  we  also  super- 
induce, at  the  same  time,  a  temporary  absence  of  mental  conscious- 
ness. And  it  is  argued,  that,  as  medical  men,  we  are  not  entitled 
to  put  the  activity  and  consciousness  of  the  mind  of  any  patient  in 
abeyance,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  saving  that  patient  from  iany 
bodily  pain  or  agony.  Some  medical  men  even,  have  gravely 
pressed  this  argument.  But  if  there  were  any  propriety  in  it,  why 
then,  these  same  medical  men  could  never  have  been  justi^ed  in 
doing  what  they  have  one  and  all  of  them  done  perhaps  hundreds  of 
times;  viz.,  exhibiting  by  the  mouth,  opium  and  other  narcotics  and 
hypnotics  to  their  patients,  to  mitigate  pain  and  superinduce  anaes- 
thesia and  sleep.  There  is  no  greater  impropriety  or  sin  in  pro- 
ducing sleep  and  freedom  fix)m  pain  by  exhibiting  a  medicine  by  the 
mouth  than  by  exhibiting  it  by  the  lungs.  There  is  few  impropriety 
in  the  latter  practice  than  in  the  former,  even  according  to  the  very 
doctrine  of  these  opponents.  For  narcotic  or  ansesthetic  agents 
which  are  swallowed,  are  far  more  prolonged  in  their  "  insensibiliz- 
ing"  action  upon  both  the  mind  and  body  than  those  that  are  inhaled. 
The  questionable  character  of  the  practice  (supposing  it  for  a  moment 
to  be  questionable),  must  be  much  less  when  the  effect  is  short  and 
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evanescent)  as  with  ether  and  chloroform  when  r^pired,  than  whet 
it  is  long  and  protracted,  as  with  opium,  morphia,  henhaoe,  &c^ 
when  swallowed.  The  proper  ansesthetic  state  is  one  physiologically 
and  psychically  analogous  to  natural  deep  sleep.  It  is  an  artificud 
deep  sleep.  Those  who  object  and  urge  that  we  should  never 
ourselves  follow,  or  induce  others  to  follow,  the  practice  of  volun- 
tarily surrendering  up  our  mental  consciousness  for  a  time,  in  oriet 
to  avoid  any  corporeal  torture  or  agony  that  we  should  o^erwise 
endure  during  that  time,  forget  how  often  and  how  long  they  and 
others  are  in  the  habit  of  voluntarily  surrendering  up  their  mental 
consciousness  in  common  sleep,  far,  &r  beyond  the  time  required 
merely  for  the  refreshment  and  renovation  of  the  system.  Many 
thus  daili/  surrender  their  minds  and  reason  for  unneceesaiy  hoois 
to  the  state  of  unconsciousness  existing  in  common  or  natural  de^ 
without  any  object  except  the  reprehensible  indulgence  of  slodiand 
indolence ;  and  then  they  turn  round,  and  declaim  against  othen 
having  induced  upon  them,  at  some  rare  and  extraordinary  time^ 
the  unconsciousness  of  artificial  sleep,  when  there  is  a  great  and 
laudable  object  in  view,  viz.,  the  avoidance  of  excruciating  corpo- 
real suffering,  and  the  saving  of  human  life  by  saving  the  human 
system  from  the  shock  and  dangers  accompanying  that  suffisring.^ 
Besides,  those  who  urge,  on  a  kind  of  religious  ground,  that  an  ar- 
tificial or  ansesthetic  state  of  unconsciousness  should  not  be  induced 
merely  to  save  frail  humanity  fi*om  the  miseries  and  tortores  of 
bodily  pain,  forget  that  we  have  the  greatest  of  all  examples  set  be- 
fore us  for  following  out  this  very  principle  of  practice.  I  allndeto 
that  most  singular  description  of  the  preliminuies  and  details  of  the 
first  surgical  operation  ever  performed  on  man,  which  is  contained 
in  Genesis  ii.  21 :  **  And  the  Lord  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  ftU 
upon  Adam ;  and  he  slept ;  and  he  took  one  of  his  ribs,  and  closed  op 
the  flesh  instead  thereof."  In  this  remarkable  verse  the  whole  procew 
of  a  surgical  operation  is  briefly  detailed.  But  the  passage  is  prin- 
cipally striking,  as  affording  evidence  of  our  Creator  himself  using 
means  to  save  poor  human  nature  frx)m  the  unnecessary  endurance 
of  physical  pain.  "  It  ought  to  be  noted  (observes  Calvin  in  his 
commentary  on  this  verse),  that  Adam  was  sunk  into  a  profound 
sleep,  in  order  that  he  might  feel  no  pain."*  In  his  collected  com- 
mentaries on  the  same  verse.  Pool  quotes  different  authorities  for 
the  same  opinion,  that  this  deep  sleep  was  induced  upon  Adam, 

'  See  evidence  of  its  aariog  human  life,  as  well  as  saving  human  suffering,  under  •■^ 
gical  operations,  in  a  table  which  I  have  given  of  the  results  of  amputations  with  and  witb- 
out  anaesthesia,  at  p.  515,  in  *^  Remarks  on  the  Superinduction  of  AncBStbaaia  in  Namril  tod 
Morbid  Parturition/' 

*  "  Notandum,  Adam  profundo  sopore  fuisse  demersum,  ut  nihil  dolorif  seotiret.''— Joban* 
nes  Calvini  in  Librum  Geneseos  Commentarius,  Hengstenberg't  edition,  p.  36. 
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in  order  that  "  he  might  not  feel  pain  from  the  removal  of  the  rib."* 
And  the  profundity  of  the  sleep,  as  expressed  in  the  Hebrew  is  also 
worthy  of  note.  For  the  noun  "  tardemahy'  translated  in  our  ver- 
sion "  deep  sleep,"*  signifies,  according  to  all  the  best  Hebrew 
scholars,  the  deepest  form  of  induced  slumber.  In  the  early  and 
very  illiteral  Greek  translation  which  Aquilla  made  of  the  Bible,  he 
renders,  in  this  passage,  the  Hebrew  word  tardemah  by  the  expres- 
sive Greek  term  xarafopa^  a  term  which  Hippocrates,  Gkilen,  ^tius, 
and  other  Greek  physicians,  used  as  implying  that  state  of  insensi- 
bility and  total  unconsciousness  which  in  modem  medical  language 
we  express  by  "  coma"  and  "  lethargy."'  Gesenius  renders  tardemah 
by  the  Latin  word  "  sopor,"  the  Hebrew  term  for  common  sleep 
being  Bhenah.  In  the  Vulgate  it  is  translated  <'  sopor"  {immuit  Deti» 
Moporem  in  Adam).  In  the  quotation  which  I  have  given  from  Cal- 
vin, that  great  authority  renders  the  term  tardemah  by  the  expres- 
sion profound  "  sopor"  (profunda  $opore) ;  and  Pool  quotes  different 
authorities  to  show  that  the  Hebrew  word  does  signify  "sopor"  of 
a  profound  kind,  "  notat  profundum  soporem.''* 


CHAPTER  TV. 

SAMB  SUBJEOT  CONTINUBI),  IN  A  LETTSB  TO  DB.  PROTHEBOB 
SMITH  OF  LONDON.^ 

Edihbttboh,  8th  July,  1848. 

Mt  dear  Sir — ^According  to  promise,  I  sit  down  to  write  you  a 
few  hurried  notes  on  the  subject  of  the  avowed  religious  objections 
to  the  adoption  of  AnsBSthesia  in  Human  Parturition. 

I  regret  to  hear  fix>m  you  that,  in  London,  the  progress  of  Anaes- 
thetic Midwifery  is  impeded  by  any  groundless  allegations  as  to  its 

'  "  Ne  ablationii  costs  dolorem  sentiret" — Poll  Sjmopais  Criticorum  aliorumque  ScriptuitB 
iDterpretniD,  voL  i.  p.  29. — See  also  the  same  opinion  expressed  in  RosenniuUer's  Scholia 
Yetus  in  Testamentinn,  vol.  i.  p.  106,  **  Adamo,  sonino  sopito,  ne  dolorem  sentiret:"  and  in 
the  English  Commentaries  of  Bishop  Patrick,  p.  14,  **  Whereby  he  was  made  less  sensible 
of  the  pain  which  otherwise  he  would  have  felt  in  the  opening  his  side ;"  and  of  Drs.  D'Oyly 
and  Mant,  "  Adam  was  thus  less  sensible  of  bodily  pain  ;**  &c.  &c. 

■  In  Luther's  German  Bible,  an  exactly  corresponding  expression, "  tie/en  icJUaf^  is  used. 
la  Datbe^s  valued  Latin  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  a  similar  translation  is  given, "  Deus 
grcevem  Jidamo  toporem  wnmsU^"  p.  27. 

*  **  Cataphora  (from  sitT«^ip,  to  sink  or  fiili  down),  a  term  used  by  some  authors  to  desig- 
nate a  state  of  coma,  and  by  others  an  unusually  profound  sleep." — Hooper's  Medical  Dic- 
tionary. 

*  See  bis  Synopsis  Criticorum  et  ScripturcB  Interpretum,  p.  29. 

*  See  Appendix  to  Dr.  Protheroe  Smith*s  pamphlet  on  the  **  Scriptural  Authority  for  the 
Mitigation  of  the  Pains  of  JLAbor."    S.  Highley,  London,  1848. 
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unscriptural  character ;  and  I  can  sincerely  sympathize  with  you  in 
your  exertions  to  annihilate  these  scruples.  Here,  in  Edinhni^,  I 
never  now  meet  with  any  objections  on  this  point,  for  the  religious 
like  the  other  forms  of  opposition  to  chloroform,  have  ceased  among 
us. 

But  in  Edinburgh  matters  were  very  different  at  first  I  found 
many  patients  with  strong  religious  scruples  on  the  propriety  of  the 
practice.  Some  consulted  their  clergymen.  One  day,  on  meeting 
the  Rev.  Dr.  H ,  he  stopped  me  to  say  that  he  was  just  return- 
ing from  absolving  a  patient's  conscience  on  the  subject,  for  she  had 
taken  chloroform  during  labor,  and  so  avoided  suffering,  but  she 
had  felt  unhappy  ever  since,  under  the  idea  that  she  had  done 
something  very  wrong  and  very  sinfal.  A  few  among  the  clergy 
themselves,  for  a  time,  joined  in  the  cry  against  the  new  practice. 
I  have  just  looked  up  a  letter  which  a  clergyman  wrote  to  a  medical 
Mend,  in  which  he  declares  that  chloroform  is  (I  quote  his  own 
words)  "  a  decoy  of  Satan,  apparently  offering  itself  to  bless  woman 
but,  in  the  end,"  he  continues,  "  it  will  harden  society,  and  rob  God 
of  the  deep  earnest  cries  which  arise  in  time  of  trouble  for  help." 
And  you  are  aware  how  earnestly  some  medical  men  attempted  to 
preach,  and,  as  you  state,  still  preach  against  it  on  religious  grounds. 
The  medical  friend  who  sent  me  the  note  from  which  I  have  quoted, 
himself  read  a  wild  and  fanatical  paper  before  the  Medical  Society 

of on  the  subject ;  and,  I  am  told,  it  met  with  no  small  &vor 

from  the  Society.  I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  this  paper  for  your 
perusal.  Some  Lecturers  on  Midwifery,  in  London  and  Dublin, 
publicly  adopted  the  same  line  of  opposition  and  argument 

With  the  view  of  meeting,  if  possible,  these  strange  and  extra- 
ordinary objections,  I  wrote,  in  December  last,  a  pamphlet  on  Ae 
subject  of  the  so-called  Religious  Reasons  against  the  employment 
of  Anaesthetic  Agents  in  Midwifery  and  Surgery.  After  its  publi- 
cation, I  received  a  variety  of  written  and  verbal  communications 
from  some  of  the  best  theologians  and  most  esteemed  clergymen 
here  and  elsewhere,  and  of  all  churches,  Presbyterian,  Lidependent, 
Episcopalian,  &c.,  approving  of  the  views  which  I  had  taken.  I 
have  letters  of  the  same  kind  from  some  men  of  high  rank  in  your 
church ;  and  a  note  in  approval  was  brought  to  me,  emanating  from 
one  of  your  most  exalted  and  most  esteemed  episcopal  dignitaries. 

The  pamphlet  itself,  however,  was  no  doubt  imperfect.  It  was 
principally  written  during  a  day's  confinement  to  my  room  ifhen 
convalescing  from  the  prevailing  influenza.  I  do  not  know  what 
views  you  intend  to  take  in  your  forthcoming  publication,  but  there 
are  some  points  on  which,  if  I  had  time,  I  would  perhaps  have 
more  insisted  on  in  mine ;  and,  if  you  will  bear  with  me,  I  will 
briefly  state  them^ 
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1.  In  the  whole  inquiry,  nothing  appeared  to  me  more  flatisfiu^ 
toiy  or  striking  than  the  philosophic  precision  of  the  language  of 
Hie  Bible  upon  the  point;  and  I  did  not  sufficiently  insist  upon  this, 
MB  an  evidence  of  the  &ct  that  the  primal  curse  on  woman  did  not 
reter  to  the  pure  physical  sufferings  and  agonies  of  parturition. 
ESach  so-called  labor-pain  consists,  as  you  well  know,  of  two  dis- 
tinct and  separate  elements ;  viz.,  fint,  of  contraction  of  the  uterus 
and  other  assistant  muscles ;  and,  secondly ,  of  sensations  of  pain, 
more  or  less  agonizing,  accompimying  these  contractions,  and 
direody  resulting  from  them.  Now,  I  have  been  often  struck,  as 
jou  must  have  been,  in  chloroform  labors,  with  the  fact  that,  in  the 
Misesthetic  state,  not  only  does  the  uterus  contract  powerftdly,  but 
the  abdominal  muscles  often  do  so  also,  and  even  the  fieu^  of  the 
patient  will  sometimes  betoken  strong  expulsive  muscular  action, 
while  all  accompanying  suffering  is  quite  annulled.  We  abrogate 
ibe  second  element  of  the  so-called  labor-pain,  without  destroying 
the  first  We  leave  intact  the  expulsive  muscular  efforts,  but 
remove  the  sense  and  feeling  of  pain  accompanying  these  efforts. 
It  is  only  of  late  that  these  two  elements  or  constituents  of  labop- 
pains  have  been  recognized  and  studied  by  the  profession  as  ttffo 
separate  objects.  But  it  is  surely,  as  I  have  above  stated,  worthy 
of  remark  and  wonder,  that  the  language  of  the  Bible  is,  on  this  as 
on  other  points,  strictiy  and  scientifically  correct,  and  long  ago 
made,  witii  perfect  precision,  the  very  distinction  which  we  are 
nowadays  only  recognizing.  For  the  Hebrew  noun,  *etzebhy  dis- 
tinctly signifies  the  muscular  contraction  or  effort,  and  the  nouns 
hkil  and  hhelhely  as  distinctly  signify  the  sensations  of  pain  accom- 
panying these  efforts ;  and  you  are  aware,  as  I  have  elsewhere  fully 
shown,  it  is  not  the  latter  but  the  former  of  these  nouns  that  is 
used  in  the  language  of  the  primary  curse :  ^^  In  sorrow  {^etzebh) 
ihalt  thou  bring  forth."  I^ow,  I  repeat,  the  efforts  of  muscular 
ecmtractions  (the  'etzebh  of  the  curse)  ^e,  as  I  have  just  stated,  left 
in  their  full  and  complete  integrity  under  the  state  of  anaesthesia ; 
while  the  pangs  or  sufferings  (or  Khit)j  against  which  the  language 
of  the  curse  does  no^  bear,  are  alone  annulled  fmd  abrogated. 

2.  Some  of  your  London  medical  divines,  however,  aigue,  I  hear, 
that  ^etzehh  muH  mean  pain,  and  that,  as  meaning  such,  the  curse 
mtiM  be  taken  literally;  and  hence  that  woman  must  be  allowed  to 
go  on  suffering.  In  the  pamphlet  referred  to,  I  have  attempted  to 
answer  this  by  showing  that  then  we  of  the  sex  of  Adam  must 
adhere  literally,  also,  to  the  words  of  the  curse,  so  far  as  they  apply 
to  us,  and  hence  must  earn  our  bread  by  the  ^^  sweat  of  our  £eK»," 
and  by  tiiat  only.  Nay,  the  very  physidans  who  thus  insist  on 
reading  and  acting  upon  this  and  other  texts  literally — and  literally 

TOL.  u.  36 
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only — ^forget,  I  fear,  that,  according  to  their  own  doctrines,  in  prac- 
tising phyfflc,  they  are  really  and  truly  practising  a  profesdon  of 
sin  and  iniquity,  in  so  fiu*  as  man  in  the  primeval  curse  was  doomed 
to  die,  and  yet  they  daily  and  hourly  persist  in  attempting  to  make 
him  live.  An  esteemed  clerical  friend,  in  writing  to  me  on  the 
matter,  stated  that  he  was  afinud  hi$  cloth  was  peiiiaps  even  mon 
sinful  than  ours,  if  this  outrageous  view  were  true ;  for  the  intro- 
duction of  sin  was  the  consequence  of  the  &11,  and  the  churdi,  in 
laboring  to  banish  and  abrogate  that  effect — ^in  trying  to  turn  num- 
Idnd  from  sin — were  actually  tiying  to  cancel  the  greatest  and  most 
undoubted  effects  of  the  first  curse  upon  the  human  race. 

8.  But  the  accoucheurs  and  surgeons  among  you  who  object  to 
the  ude  of  chloroform,  on  the  ground  that  it  goes,  in  their  opinion, 
agunst  the  object  and  end  of  the  primeval  curse  upon  woman, 
strangely  forget  that  the  whole  science  and  whole  art  and  practice 
of  midwifery  is,  in  its  essence  and  object,  one  continuous  eflbrtto 
mitigate  and  remove  the  effects  of  that  curse.  By  warm  baths, 
aperients,  regulated  diet,  &c.,  they  attempt  to  destroy  the  intenaitf 
of  the  approaching  pains  and  penalties  of  childbirth ; — during  labor, 
they  use  counter-pressure  on  the  back,  to  relieve  the  intense  pains 
there ;  they  use  unguents,  perineal  support,  venesection,  &c.,  &c,  to 
ease  the  pains  and  insure  the  safety  of  the  mother.  By  these  means 
they  succeeded  partially,  in  times  past,  in  mitigating  the  su£kringi 
and  effects  of  parturition,  and  thought  they  committed  no  sin.  But 
a  means  is  discovered  by  which  the  sufferings  of  the  mother  maybe 
relieved  tajc  more  eflfectually ;  and  then  they  immediately  denounce 
this  higher  amount  of  relief  as  a  hi^  sin.  Gaining  your  end,  accord- 
ing to  their  religious  views,  imperfectiy,  was  no  sin — gaining  yonr 
end  more  fully  and  perfectiyis,  they  argue,  an  undiluted  and  nnmi* 
tigated  piece  of  iniquity.  To  relieve  our  patients,  however,  by  onr 
interference,  a  littie,  and  a  littie  only,  is  assuredly,  in  a  moral  and 
religious  point  of  view,  just  as  sinful  as  if  we  succeeded  in  affording 
them  complete  relief  from  suffering.  The  principle  of  interference 
is  not  altered  by  the  degree  of  relief  afibrded  being  more  or  less, 
greater  or  smaller.  "  For  whosoever  shall  keep  tiie  whole  law,  and 
yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all."  If,  on  religious  grounds, 
your  obstetric  friends  object  to  relieving  entirely  a  woman  of  h« 
worst  pains,  now  tliat  they  have  the  means  of  doing  so,  they  mnst, 
on  the  very  same  grounds,  refuse  to  relieve  her  imperfectly  and 
partially  of  these  or  any  other  pains  and  sorrows  connected  wiA 
parturition ;  they  must,  or  at  least  ought  to  abstain,  in  fiwt,  from  aD 
obstetric  practices  whatsoever ;  they  should,  in  short,  give  up  thar 
present  profession  as  a  profession  of  sin — ^and  "  in  the  sweat  of  Adr 
fifcce"  eat  bread.    I  can  see  no  other  possible  alternative  for  them, 
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provided,  that  is  to  say,  they  choose  to  reduce  actually  their  theory 
into  practice.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  think  it  not  sinful  to 
relieve  their  female  patients,  to  a  small  amount,  from  the  alleged 
sufferings  entailed  upon  them  by  the  first  curse,  then  surely  it  is  not 
sinfal  in  them  to  relieve  their  patients  from  their  sufferings  to  a  far 
greater  amount,  now  that  thfey  have  the  power  of  doing  so — nay,  is 
it  not  sinful  in  them  obstinately  to  withhold  that  relief?  For,  "to 
him  that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin.'* 

These  remarks  apply  to  medical  practitioners.  And  if  any  of 
your  female  patients  hold  the  same  groundless  doctrine — a  doctrine 
£u*  more  in  accordance  with  the  blindness  and  fatalism  of  Mahom- 
medanism,  than  with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  Christianity — if  they 
hold  that  it  is  improper,  for  scriptural  reasons,  to  abrogate  the  pains 
and  sufferings  of  childbirth,  then  such  mothers  cannot  conscien- 
tiously content  themselves  with  rejecting  merely  the  use  of  chloro- 
form in  annulling  the  pangs  of  parturition;  they  must  reject  all  kind 
of  medical  assistance  in  their  hour  of  travail ;  they  must  give  up, 
indeed,  all  assistance  whatever.  If  the  supposed  pains  and  perils  of 
tiie  primeval  curse  are  to  be  submitted  to,  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  divinely  appointed,  and  unavoidable  ordeals — ^then  they  must  be 
submitted  to  in  all  their  unmitigated  power  and  plenitude ;  no  doctor 
must  sinfully  dare  to  stay  the  ebbing  stream  of  life,  if  a  fatal  flood- 
ing suddenly  supervene  during  labor ;  no  nurse  must  venture,  as 
heretofore,  to  relieve  and  mitigate  the  agonies  of  the  shrieking 
mother  by  counter-pressure  to  her  back,  &c.,  "  for  whosoever  shall 
keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  (she)  is  guilty 
of  all." 

4.  Those  who  object  to  the  adoption  of  anaesthesia  in  midwifery, 
on  religious  grounds,  entirely  forget  that,  if  God  had  really  willed 
the  pains  of  labor  to  be  irremovable,  no  possible  device  of  man 
could  ever  have  removed  them.  I  have  elsewhere  attempted  to 
state  this  argument,  but  it  is  so  much  better  and  more  clearly  given 
in  a  letter  in  my  possession,  from  the  pen  of  a  clergyman.  Dr. 

,  who  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  ripest  biblical 

scholars,  and  imost  profound  theological  critics  and  writers  of  the 
present  day,  that  I  will  cite  his  letter  at  length  to  you.  I  received 
it  a  few  days  after  the  publication  of  the  pamphlet  I  have  referred 
to- 

"I  have  just  finished  the  perusal  of  your  pamphlet,  entitled, 
Answer  to  the  Religious  Objections  advanced  against  the  Employment 
of  Ancesthetie  Agents  in  Midwifery  and  Swrgery ;  and  I  cannot  re- 
frain fix)m  expressing  to  you,  though  almost  a  stranger  to  you,  the 
gratification  which  I  have  derived  from  it.  I  think  your  argument 
irrefragable,  both  as  respects  the  question  of  philology,  and  as  re- 
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spects  the  moral  question  ;  and  as  a  theologian,  I  feel  veiy  grttefbl 
to  you  for  so  ably  wiping  away  the  reproach  from  the  Bible,  of  dis- 
couraging any  attempts  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  mankind.  I 
am  very  sure  the  word  of  God,  tiie  revelation  of  His  lore  and  grace 
to  man,  has  no  such  aspect;  and  that  it  is  only  injudicious  and  ig- 
norant zeal  that  leads  any  of  its  professed  disciples  to  speak  as  if  it 
had. 

"  The  objection  which  you  so  ably  expose  is  not,  as  you  observe, 
novel — though  now,  for  llie  first  time  adduced  in  the  special  applica- 
tion of  it  to  the  relieving  of  the  pains  of  childbirth.  I  remember 
when  many  pious  people  had  great  scruples  about  endeavoring  to 
emancipate  ^e  negroes,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  the  descen- 
dants of  Ham,  on  whom  the  curse  of  perpetual  slavery  had  been 
pronounced.  I  should  not  be  surprised,  in  the  course  of  the  debates 
upon  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  to  find  some  members  pleading, 
as  some  have  pleaded  in  former  times,  that  to  give  a  Jew  a  le^tima- 
tion  in  any  commonwealth,  is  a  plain  contravention  of  the  will  and 
law  of  God  concerning  that  people. 

"  It  has  strongly  appeared  to  me,  for  many  years,  that  there  are 
two  principles  laid  down  in  Scripture,  a  due  regard  to  which  would 
preserve  good  people  from  those  hasty  applications  of  Scripture  pre- 
dictions— ^whether  minatory  or  otherwise.  The  one  is  the  Apostle 
Peter's  course  for  the  understanding  of  predictions,  *  that  no  pro- 
phecy is  self-interpreting  {l9taq  incXuffsotqy  from  which  it  follows,  ibit 
in  the  case  of  a  prediction  threatening,  we  are  to  get  at  its  meaning 
not  frx)m  the  words  themselves  in  which  it  is  couched,  as  from  those 
in  connection  with  events  or  circumstances  by  which  the  Almigfa^ 
and  AUwise  fulfils  his  own  declarations.  The  other  is  the  obvioDB 
truth  that  God's  blessing  and  God's  curse  no  one  can  reverse;  so 
that  if  any  class  enjoying  God's  blessing  meet  with  pains,  or  any 
class  exposed  to  his  curse  enjoy  relief  or  advantage,  the  first  inference 
is,  that  the  pain  was  not  excluded  by  the  blessing,  nor  the  benefit 
by  the  curse.  Applying  these  principles  to  the  case  you  have  so 
ably  discussed,  I  came  speedily  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  you  conW 
not  by  chloroform,  or  anything  else,  set  aside  Ck)d's  curse,  and  as 
the  primary  threatening  is,  like  all  predictions,  to  be  inteipretedly 
events  in  God's  providence,  the  mere  fact  that  by  the  adhibition  of 
that  agent  you  could  relieve  women  from  the  agonies  of  childbirtli, 
was  to  me  proof  sufficient  that  these  mere  agonies  were  not  designed 
to  form  any  essential  part  of  tiiat  curse.  The  justice  of  this  conclu- 
sion, apriortj  your  pamphlet  amply  substantiates  by  inductive  rea- 
floning." 

6.  The  employment  of  anesthesia  in  obstetric  and  medical  pnw- 
tice  is  in  strict  consonance  with  the  whole  glorious  spirit  and  bene- 
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fioent  ^rangements  of  the  Christian  diBpensatioii — for  all  our  greatest 
divines  are  i^reed,  IbeUeve,  on  one  point,  viz.,  that  this  dispensation, 
in  the  application  of  its  principles  and  precepts^  is  intended  and  cal- 
enlated  not  only  to  regenerate  and  advance  our  moral  condition, 
but  more  and  more  to  ameliorate  the  physical  sufferings  and  state 
of  mankind.  Witness,  for  example,  the  mighty  power  and  resist- 
less influence  by  which  it  has  gradually  acted,  and  is  acting,  through 
the  development  of  its  rules  and  doctrines,  in  the  extermination 
from  thi3  earth  of  the  curse  of  human  slaveiy/ 

6.  Some  thoughtlessly  argue  that  the  employment  of  ansesthetio 
means,  and  the  abrogation  of  pain  in  labor,  must  be  irreligious,  be- 
cause it  is  ^^  unnatural."    They  seem  to  tiiink  that  it  looks  as  if  we 
fimcied  that  Mature,  or  rather  that  the  God  of  Nature,  had  made  the 
fbnction  of  parturition  in  some  respects  imperfect  or  improper  in 
its  mechanism.    These  same  individuals  strangely  forget  that  they 
themselves  do  not  think  it  ^^  unnatural"  to  assist  and  supplement 
other  physiological  fdnctions  of  the  body.    They  wear  clothes  to 
assist  the  protecting  influence  of  the  skin,  and  do  not  think  that  ^^  un- 
natural."   They  use  cookery  and  condiments  to  aid  the  functions 
of  mastication  BXid  digestion.    Is  this  because  tiiey  think  that  na- 
ture haa  left  the  functions  of  mastication  and  digestion  imperfect  in 
their  formation  or  mechanism  ?    They  constantly  ride  in  coaches, 
kc    Is  the  function  of  progression  imperfect  in  man  ?    "  How  un- 
natural," exclaimed  an  Irish  lady  to  me  lately,  ^^how  unnatural  it 
is  for  you  doctors  in  Edinburgh  to  take  away  the  pains  of  your  pa- 
tients when  in  labor."    "  How  unnatural,"  said  I,  "  it  is  for  you  to 
have  swam  over  from  Ireland  to  Scotland  against  wind  and  tide  in 
a  steamboat"    Many  habits  and  practices — ^in  fitct,  almost  all  the 
habits  and  practices  of  civilized  life — are  really  and  fundamentally  as 
^  unnatural"  as  assisting  the  function  of  parturition  by  inducing  an- 
esthesia during  it    But  we  do  not  look  upon  them  as  such,  simply 
because  they  have  already  passed  into  acknowledged  and  universid 
adoption*    Those  who  lived  at  the  time  when  each  separate  in- 
fringement and  improvement  took  place,  could  perhaps  tell  a  story 
of  doubt  and  opposition  not  unlike  that  which  we  can  now  do  with 
regard  to  ansesthetio  midwifeiy«    And  tiiose  who  have  taken  up 
this  ground  of  opposition,  in  the  present  as  in  other  cases,  always 
se^n  for  the  time  being,  to  forget  that  it  is  Qod  who  has  endowed 
man  with  mental  powers  calculated  gradually  to  enable  him  to  ex* 
tend  his  knowlec^e  and  improve  his  earthly  conation,  and  that 
this  extension  and  this  improvement  are  so  far  evidentiy  allowed 
and  willed  by  God  himselfl 

7.  An  additional  argument  is  suggested  in  a  letter  lyiag  before 
me,  from  a  gentleman  of  high  name  in  the  literary  world,  to  his 
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son,  who  was  a  pupil  of  mine  during  the  last  winter.    To  under- 
stand its  applicahility,  however,  let  me  premise  one  or  two  words. 

Some  months  ago,  I  published  an  extensive  and  carefully  col- 
lected series  of  statistical  returns  from  various  British  hospitals, 
showing  the  operations  of  surgery  were  much  less  fatal  in  their 
results  when  patients  were  operated  on  under  the  condition  of  anaes- 
thesia, and  consequently,  without  any  attendant  suffering,  than 
when,  as  formerly,  they  were  submitted  to  all  the  horrors  and  ago- 
nies of  the  surgeon's  knife  in  their  usual  waking  and  sensitive  state. 
Thus,  I  found  that,  while,  before  the  introduction  of  antesthesia,  in 
every  100  cases  of  amputation  of  the  thigh  performed  in  our  hos- 
pitals, from  40  to  45  of  the  patients  died ;  the  same  amputation, 
when  performed  upon  anaesthetized  patients,  did  not  prove  fiital  to 
more  than  25  in  the  100  cases ;  or  in  other  words,  out  of  eveiy  100 
such  operations,  the  previous  induction  of  anaesthesia  was  tiie  meaofl 
of  preserving  15  or  20  human  lives.    So  much  are  all  our  suigeons 
here  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  state  of  anaesthesia  saves  their 
patients  alike  from  pain,  and  from  the  subsequent  hazards  and  dan- 
gers of  pain,  that  I  believe  not  one  among  them  would  deem  him- 
self justified  in  submitting  a  fellow-being  to  the  tortures  of  the 
operating  table,  without  the  previous  employment  of  chlorofonn. 
And,  I  believe,  you  are  aware  that  we  also  use  it  here,  in  Edin- 
burgh, constantly  in  midwifery — ^its  omission  being  the  ezeq[>taon, 
and  a  rare  exception,  to  the  general  rule  of  its  employment   By 
thus  shielding  our  patients  against  the  more  severe  portion  of  tb« 
pains  of  parturition,  we  not  only  save  them  from  much  immediate 
suffering,  but  we  save  their  constitutions  also  from  the  effects  and 
consequences  of  that  suffering;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  they  assoredly 
make  both  more  rapid  and  more  perfect  recoveries.    I  most  an- 
cerely  believe,  that  in  thus  cancelling  the  pains  of  labor,  we  also, 
to  a  great  extent,  cancel  the  perils  of  it ;  for  all  our  highest  autho- 
rities in  pathology,  admit  that  pain,  when  either  great  in  excess,  (ff 
great  in  duration,  is  in  itself  and  by  itself,  deleterious  and  de6t^l^ 
tive :  and  the  mortality  accompanying  parturition  is  regulated  prifi- 
cipally  by  the  law  of  the  length  and  degree  of  the  patient's  strag- 
gles and  sufferings.    In  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  when  xmiet 
Dr.  Collins'  able  care,  out  of  all  the  women,  7A50  in  number,  who 
were  delivered  within  two  hours  from  the  commencement  of  labor, 
22  died ;  ot  one  in  every  320.    In  452  of  his  cases,  the  lab<^  wai 
prolonged  above  twenty  hours,  and  out  of  these  452  mothers,  4S 
died ;  or  one  in  every  11 ;  a  difference  enormous  in  amount,  and  one 
strongly  calculated  to  force  us  all  to  think  seriously  and  diepassion- 
ately  of  the  effects  of  severe  suffering  upon  the  maternal  constita- 
tion. 
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Now  the  writer  of  the  letter  to  which  I  have  alluded,  is  the  author 
of  one  of  the  most  eloquent  essays  in  the  English  language,  on  the 
holy  character  and  genuineness  of  the  Bible.  He  is  not  a  physician, 
though  deeply  read  in  medical,  as  in  all  other  forms  of  knowledge ; 
and,  aware  of  the  dangers  and  destructive  properties  of  severe  pain, 
when  unmitigated  and  unrestrained,  he  reasons  thus :  ^^  If  pain, 
when  carried — ^as  in  parturition — ^to  the  stage  which  we  call  agony, 
or  intense  struggle  amongst  the  vital  functions,  brings  with  it  some 
danger  to  life,  as  I  presume  no  one  can  deny  mint  be  the  case,  then 
it  will  follow,  that,  knowingly  to  reject  a  means  of  mitigating,  or 
wholly  cancelling  the  attendant  suffering  and  its  dangers  (now  that 
snch  a  means  has  been  discovered),  travels,  in  my  opinion  on  the 
road  to  suicide.  If  I  am  right  in  believing  that  danger  to  life  lies 
in  this  direction,  then,  clearly,  the  act  of  rejecting  the  remedy 
against  it,  being  wilful,  lies  in  a  suicidal  direction.  It  is  even 
worse  than  an  ordinary  movement  in  that  direction,  because  it 
affects  to  make  Otod  an  accomplice  through  the  Scriptures  in  this 
Bnicidal  movement,  nay,  the  primal  instigator  to  it,  by  means  of  a 
supposed  curse  interdicting  the  use  of  any  means  whatever,  though 
revealed  by  Himself,  for  annulling  that  curse."  The  same  argu- 
ment which  is  here  brought  against  the  wilfiil  rejection  of  anses- 
fhetic  measures  by  the  patient,  necessarily  applies  with  the  same 
spirit,  but  with  some  changes  in  the  terms,  against  the  wilful  rejec- 
tion of  the  same  means  by  tiie  medical  attendant. 

But  I  must  be  done ;  for  I  fear  I  have  exhausted  your  patience 
as  well  as  my  own  time.  Let  me  merely  add,  that  I  am  sure  you 
deeply  regret  and  grieve  with  me  that  the  interests  of  genuine  reli- 
gion should  ever  and  anon  be  endangered  and  damaged  by  weak 
but  well-meaning  men  believing  and  urging  that  this  or  that  new 
improvement  in  medical  knowledge,  or  in  general  science,  is  against 
the  words  or  spirit  of  Scripture.  We  may  always  rest  fully  and 
perfectly  assured  that  whatever  is  true  in  point  of  feet,  or  humane 
and  merciful  in  point  of  practice,  will  find  no  condemnation  in  the 
Word  of  God. 

With  many  apologies  for  the  unexpected  length  to  which  these 
remarks  have  extended,  believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  very  feithfuUy 
yours,  J.  T.  Simpson. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ON  THB  BARLT  HISTOBT  AND   PBOaEBSS   OF    AK.fiSTH8II0  IODWIISBTJ 

**I  do  think  yoa  might  spare  her. 

And  neither  hesTen  nor  man  griere  at  the  mere  j.** 

Ik  a  communication  laid  before  the  Edinborgli  Medico-Chinu^ 
gical  Society  in  November  last,  I  attempted  to  prove  that  the  idei 
of  cancelling  and  abrogating  the  ptdns  inflicted  by  the  knife  of  the 
goigeon  had  not  entirely  originated  in  our  own  times.  I  showed 
that  Dioscorides,  Pliny,  Apnleius,  Theodoric,  Par^,  and  others,*  had 
long  ago  described,  and  some  of  them  apparently  practised,  thfi 
induction  of  ansesthesia,  previous  to  operations,  both  by  giving  th^ 
patients  narcotic  substances  to  swallow  and  narcotic  vapors  to  inhale. 
While  making  the  researches  upon  which  the  communication  alluded 
to  was  founded,  I  further  attempted  to  ascertain  if  any  writer  hid 
proposed  to  assuage  or  annul,  by  the  same  or  by  other  means,  the 
pains  attendant  upon  human  parturition.  I  &iled,  however,  in 
finding  any  traces  whatever,  either  of  any  practicid  attempts  to 
abrogate  or  modify,  by  true  anaesthetic  means,  the  pains  of  lsb(»^ 
or  of  any  theoretical  suggestions  even  as  to  the  very  possibility  of 
effecting  that  desirable  result  And  I  believe  the  history  of  the 
induction  of  anaesthesia  in  midwifery  does  not  date  £Etr  back,  like 
the  histoiy  of  anaesthesia  in  surgery.  The  first  instance  in  which 
the  practice  was  adopted,  occurred  in  my  own  practice  in  Edinbuij^ 
on  the  19th  Jimuaiy,  1847.  The  case  was  one  of  deformed  pelvis^ 
in  which  I  had  predetermined  to  extract  the  child  by  turning,  and 
to  try  the  inhalation  of  ether  vapor  upon  the  mother,  with  a  view 
to  facilitate  that  operation.  During  a  week  or  two  previously,  I 
had  anxiously  waited  for  the  supervention  of  labor  in  this  patient; 
for,  by  the  result,  I  expected  that  much  would  be  decided  in  regsrd 
to  the  effect  of  ether-inhalation  in  parturition.  Would  it  merely 
avert  and  abrogate  the  sufferings  of  the  mother,  without  interfering 
with  the  uterine  contractions  ?  Or,  would  it  arrest  simultaneonsty 
both  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  and  the  sufferings  that  arise  from 
them  ?  As  far  as  the  proposed  mode  of  delivery  by  turning  was 
concerned,  it  was  a  matter  of  no  vital  importance  whether  the  ethe- 
rization  stopped  the  uterine  contractions  or  not  And,  on  this  ci^ 
comstance  depended  the  eli^bility  of  the  case  for  a  first  trial  of 

^  From  fidinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Soionce,  October,  1S4S,  p.  909. 
*  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  voL  1847-48,  p.  451. 
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ether-inhalation.  The  resiUt  was  most  satis&ctory  and  most  impoiv 
teat ;  for  it  at  once  afforded  me  evidence  of  the  one  great  fitct  upon 
which  the  whole  practice  of  ansesthesia  in  midwifery  is  founded — ^it 
proved,  namely,  that  though  the  phy9ieal  %uffermg$  of  the  parti^rient 
patient  could  be  annulled  by  the  employment  of  ether-inhalation, 
yet  the  mweuiar  eantraetiom  of  the  uterus  were  not  necessarily 
interfered  with ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  labor  might  go  on  in 
its  course,  although  the  sensations  of  pain  usually  attendant  upon 
it  were,  for  the  time  being,  altogether  abrogated* 

This  case,  with  its  more  obvious  results  and  inferences,  was  com- 
municated to  the  Obstetric  Society  at  their  meeting  on  tiie  20th  of 
JanoaiyJ  In  the  course  of  the  subsequent  three  weeks  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  trying  ansesthesia  in  several  cases  of  jiatural  labor 
and  in  one  forceps  case ;  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Obstetric 
Society,  on  the  10th  Februaiy,  I  took  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
the  subject  under  the  attention  of  the  members  at  greater  length* 
In  the  published  reports  of  the  Society,'  the  various  inferences  which 
then  appeared  to  me  to  be  deducible  in  r^ard  to  it  are  given  in  the 
following  terms : 

1.  That  the  state  of  anssthesia  procured  for  the  patient  a  more  or  less  perfect  immanity 
from  the  conscious  pain  and  snfiering  attendant  upon  labor. 

3.  That  it  did  not,  however,  diminish  the  strength  or  regularity  of  the  contractions  of  the 
menu. 

3.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  it  apparently  (more  especially  when  combined  with  ergot) 
•ometimes  increased  them  in  severity  and  number. 

4.  That  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  aAer  delivery  seemed  perfect  and  healthy  when  it . 
was  administered. 

5.  That  the  reflex  assistant  contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  &c.,  were  apparently 
more  easily  called  into  action  by  artificial  irritation,  and  pressure  on  the  vagina,  &c.,  when 
tiie  patient  was  in  an  ansBsthetio  state. 

6.  That  its  employment  might  not  only  save  the  mother  from  more  pain  in  the  last  stage  of 
kbor,  but  might  probably  save  her  also,*  in  some  degree,  from  the  occurrence  and  conse- 
quences of  the  nervous  shock  attendant  upon  delivery,  and  thereby  reduce  the  danger  and 
ftlality  of  childbed ;  and, 

7.  Its  exhibition  did  not  seem  to  be  injurious  to  the  child. 

Full  details  of  some  of  the  principal  cases  upon  which  these  infe- 
rences were  founded,  were,  along  with  other  additional  instances, 
•absequently  thrown  together  and  published  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
munication to  the  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science.*  In  that 
pi^r  I  ntade  some  observations  on  the  question,  Whether  it  would 
be  proper  to  employ  anadsthesia  in  natural  labor  ?  I  adduced  various 
reasons  from  physiology  and  pathology  for  believing  that  the  partu- 
rient action  of  tiie  uterus  would  go  on  healthily  and  uninterruptedly 

^  Monthly  Journal,  vol  1846-47,  p.  630.  *  Ibid.  p.  705. 

*  *^  Notes  on  the  Employment  of  the  Inhalation  ot  Sulphuric  Ether  in  the  Practice  of 
Midwifery.**— Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science  for  March,  1847,  p.  721. 
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though  the  influence  of  the  mind  and  purely  cerebral  fonctiaDf 
were  suspended,  and  that  the  dangers  of  the  nervous  shodc  atten* 
dant  upon  labor  would  be  lessened ;  and  I  pmnted  oat  the  necesntjr 
of  ascertaining,  by  a  cautious  series  of  observations,  what  couBte^ 
indications  there  might  be  to  the  employment  of  the  practice  ;— 
whether  it  was  ever  apt  to  give  a  tendency  to  hemorrhage  or  other 
complications ;  its  influence,  if  any,  upon  the  child;  the  length  of 
time  its  use  might  be  continued  in  any  one  case,  &o. 

At  the  date  at  which  the  paper  that  I  have  just  referred  to  wai 
written,  viz.,  the  18th  February,  the  longest  time  during  which  I 
had  ventured  to  keep  a  parturient  patient  in  the  ansssthdic  state 
was  about  half  an  hour.  And  many  who  believed  that  this  state 
might  be  induced  without  danger  for  a  few  minutes,  entirely  doubted 
whether  it  could  be  sustfdned  for  any  great  length  of  time  without 
extreme  hazard.  During  the  experience,  however,  of  the  next  two 
or  three  weeks,  I  ascertained  the  fistct,  that  the  ansssthetic  actioi 
could  be  safely  kept  up  during  labor  for  one,  two,  three,  or  mow 
hours.  At  one  of  the  subsequent  meetings  of  tiie  Obstetric  Soctetf 
this  result  and  others  were  adduced,^  and  the  following  ad^tional 
deductions  drawn,  as  stated  in  the  words  of  the  printed  proceedings 
of  the  Society,  viz.,  that, — 

1.  Tbe  state  of  ansDsthesia  had  little  or  no  influence  npon  the  foctua,  none,  at  least,  of  s 
deleterious  kind — tbe  fcetal  heart  increasing  only  a  few  beats,  if  at  all,  when  the  mocberwif 
kept  long  and  fully  ansesthetized,  either  during  pregnancy  or  labor. 

2.  Tbe  mother,  during  labor,  may  be  kept  anaesthetized,  if  required,  for  one,  two,  duce, 
or  more  hours.  Dr.  Simpson  described  two  cases,  in  one  of*  which  the  mother  wis  them 
six,  and  in  the  other,  about  four  hours  anaesthetized  before  the  children  were  bom.  hi  bodi 
cases  the  duration  of  the  intervals  and  of  tbe  pains  before  aud  during  ancesthesiaMrasooted 
(as  in  the  experiments  which  Dr.  Simpson  had  published  on  galvanism),  and  the  ao»tbeaia 
seemed  to  have  no  effect  either  on  their  frequency  or  strength.     But, 

3.  In  two  or  three  cases.  Dr.  Simpson  had  seen  a  very  deep  state  of  anaBStbesia  wo&ff 
apparently  the  full  strength  of  uterine  contractions,  but  they  recurred  immediately  in  fbH 
force,  when  the  patient  was  allowed  to  fall  back  into  a  state  of  slighter  anaesthesia. 

4.  Dr.  Simpson  had  hitherto  seen  no  traceable  iigury  to  either  mother  or  child  from  in 
employment,  but  the  reverse. 

5.  The  inhaler  he  used  was  either  a  concave  sponge  saturated  inteziorly  widi  eiber  tnd 
held  over  the  face,  or  a  simple  portable  flask  without  valves. 

The  first  case  of  labor  in  which  I  employed  artificial  anMthens 
occurred,  as  I  have  already  stated,  on  the  19th  Januaiy,  1M7* 
This  case  and  its  results  were  stated  publicly,  on  the  following  dijt 
to  my  class  in  the  University,  and  immediately  became  extensivdj 
known  to  the  profession  tiirough  the  medium  oi  the  public  jooinik** 
In  the  course  of  a  short  time  the  practice  of  anaesthesia  began  to 

»  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  1847-48,  p.  314. 

«  See  Medical  Gazette  for  1847,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  460.  Also  Ptovincml  Joafnal  for  1M7, 
p.  84. 
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be  tried  in  other  medical  ecliools.  On  the  18th  February,  Dr. 
Mniphy  of  London  stated  to  the  Westminster  Medical  Society 
that  he  had  employed  it  in  a  case  of  turning.^  On  March  27th  a 
caae  was  published  of  the  use  of  ether  in  natural  labor,*  by  Mr. 
Uoyd.  Dr.  Protheroe  Smith  delivered  a  patient  under  a  state  of 
anesthesia  on  the  28th  of  March ;  and  in  the  Lancet  for  Ist  May 
he  published  a  paper,  ^^  On  the  Employment  of  Eth^  by  Inhalation 
in  Obstetric  Practice,"  giving  an  account  of  this  and  two  later  cases 
in  which  he  had  recourse  to  anaesthesia  during  labor.  He  after- 
wards sent  to  the  same  journal  several  additional  cases  and  remarks.^ 
Mr.  Lansdowne  of  the  General  Hospital,  Bristol,  subsequently  pub- 
lished various  cases  in  which  the  practice  was  sudcessfully  employed. 
His  first  case  occurred  on  the  8th  April.^ 

In  Ireland,  the  first  case  delivered  in  a  state  of  artificial  anses- 
Hiesia  was  on  the  28th  November,  1847.  The  patient  was  under 
care  of  Dr.  Tyler  of  Dublin.    It  was  an  instrumental  labor. 

In  France,  the  practice  was  much  more  early  tried.  In  about  a 
week  after  the  first  case  occurred  in  Edinburgh,  Foumier  Deschamps 
delivered  a  patient  by  the  forceps  when  she  was  in  a  state  of  anses- 
thesia.'  This  was  on  the  27th  of  January.  On  the  8th  of  Feb- 
ruary, Professor  Paul  Dubois  exhibited  ether  in  a  case  of  forceps 
operation  at  the  Hdpital  de  la  Maternity  of  Paris,  and  up  to  the 
23d  February  had  used  it  in  four  other  deliveries.  He  has  not  him- 
self published,  so  &r  as  I  am  aware,  any  written  observations  of 
his  own  upon  the  subject ;  but  he  early  brought  the  question,  in  an 
interesting  and  able  form,  before  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine,* 
and  Tarious  reports  of  this  important  oral  communication  imme- 
diately appeared  in  different  journals.^ 

Professor  Dubois'  conclusions,  as  ofiicially  reported  in  the  Bu^ 
letin  de  TAcad^mie,  were  as  follows  :• 

1.  The  inhalation  of  ether  can  annul  the  pain  of  obstetrical  operations. 

2.  It  can  suspend  the  physiological  pains  of  labor. 

3.  It  destroys  neither  the  merine  contractions,  nor  the  contractions  of  the  abdominal 
mnacles. 

4.  It  diminishes  the  natural  resistance  of  the  perineum. 

5.  It  does  not  appear  to  act  un/kvorably  on  the  health  or  life  of  the  infant 


*  Lancet  for  February  37, 1847. — ^Before  this  date,  viz.,  on  the  26th  of  Jannary,  a  state  of 
anaesthesia  was  attempted  to  be  induced  in  a  patient  upon  whom  the  Csosarean  section  was 
performed  by  Mr.  Skey  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London.  "  But  the  inhalation  of  the 
rapor  of  ether  was  unsuccessful,  or  but  very  partially  successfuL" — Lancet,  vol.  i  1847. 
p.  140. 

*  Medical  Times,  1847,  p.  96.  *  Lancet  for  1847,  vol  ii.  p.  121,  and  p.  305. 
<  Lancet,  vol  L  1847,  p.  446.  *  Gazette  des  Hdpitaux,  30  Janvier,  1847. 

*  Bulletin  de  TAcad.  Roy.  de  M4d.  tom.  xii.  p.  400. 

^  **  Le  23  F6vrier,  M.  P. Dubois,  qui  avait  eu  oonnaissance  des  richerohes  de  M.Simpson, 
oommnniqua  k  TAcad^mie  de  M^decine  le  resaltat  de  ses  experiences." — Chambert  I>es 
Effets  des  Ethers,  p.  231.  *  Bulletin,  tom.  xii.  p.  407. 
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Professors  YiUeneuve^  of  Marseilles,  and  Stohz'  of  Strasboug^ 
subseqaentlj  published  some  additional  cases  and  observatiou. 

In  German  J,  the  first  case  of  ansestbetic  midwiferj,  of  which  I 
have  fbnnd  any  published  notice,  occurred  on  the  24th  FdMnaiji 
1847,  under  the  care  of  Professor  Martin  of  Jena.'  The  ether  was 
administered  during  the  openrtion  of  separating  and  extracting  ai 
adherent  placenta.  Professor  Siebold^  read  a  paper  on  the  su^ect 
before  the  Boyal  Scientific  Association  of  Gtottingen  on  May  & 
He  had  employed  ether  in  several  cases  of  natural  and  instrumental 
labor.  On  the  8d  June,  Professor  Grenser  of  Leipeic*  ansoathe* 
tized  a  patient  for  a  forceps  operation,  and  afterwards  resorted  ta 
it  in  several  other  natural  and  instrumental  cases. 

In  America — ^the  country  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  fint 
knowledge  of  the  ansesthetic  effects  of  sulphuric  ether  in  sui;^ 
operations — ^the  same  agent  was  not  employed  in  midwifeiy  till  tba 
reports  of  its  use  in  obstetric  practice  in  Europe  had  reorbssed  ^ 
Atlantic.  Dr.  Channing,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  Hanrard  Uni- 
versity,  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  employ  it  in  labor.^  He  adopted 
the  practice  in  two  forceps  cases ;  the  first  of  whidi  occuned  on 
May  5,  the  other  on  May  15,  1847.  Drs.  01^'  Putnam,*  and 
other  American  practitioners,  have  latterly  published  the  resohaef 
their  experience  in  anesthetic  midwifery. 

In  November,  1847,  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  practice  of 
ansesthesia  in  midwifery,  by  the  introduction  of  chloroform  as  a 
substitute  for  sulphuric  ether.  The  ether  required  to  be  exhibited 
in  large  quantities  in  order  to  keep  up  its  action ;  and  hence  it  wai 
objectionable  in  ordinary  obstetric  practice  from  its  bulk,  and  tiie  in- 
convenience of  its  carriage.  Most  medical  men  believed  that  an  appa- 
ratus of  more  or  less  considerable  size  was  necessary  for  Us  proper 
and  effectual  exhibition,  thus  further  encumbering  the  practitioner. 
These  and  other  difficulties  were  found  not  to  appertain  to  the  uie 
of  chloroform,  and  many,  in  consequence,  adopted  it  in  midwifeiy, 
who  had  previously  altogether  rejected  the  employment  of  sulphuric 
ether.    The  first  case  of  labor  in  which  I  employed  chloroform 

^  De  I'Etb^rizadon  dans  les  Acoouchements.    Marseille,  1847. 
'  Gazette  M6dicale  de  Strasbourg,  27  Mars,  1847. 

*  Ueber  die  KOnstliche  AnsBSthesie  bei  Oeborten.    Jena,  1848. 
^  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xizix.  1847,  p.  1052. 

*  Ueber  Aether-einatfamungen  wthrend  der  Gebort.    Leipzig,  1847. 

*  Two  cases  of  the  inhalation  of  ether  in  instromental  labor.  Boston,  1847.— Fioni  tbs 
Botfton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  Dr.  Channing,  in  a  postscript  to  an  Aroericao  reprint 
of  one  of  my  Essays  on  Chloroform,  has  announced  his  intention  of  soon  puUishing  •  fo* 
lame  **  On  the  Employment  of  Etherization  in  Childbirth."   (This  has  since  appeared.— &.) 

^  Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner,  March,  1848. 

*  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  February  3, 1848. 
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oecorred  on  the  8th  of  Norember,  On  the  1st  December,  I 
reported  to  the  Edinburgh  Medico-Chirargical  Society,  a  seriea  of 
cases  iUostrative  of  its  effects  and  use  in  natural  and  operative 
labors.^  In  the  London  weekly  journals,  since  that  period,  Dr. 
Ftotfaeroe  Smith,  Dr.  Murphy,^  Dr.  Rigby,  Mr.  Lansdowne,  Mr. 
Rt)wn,  Dr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Phillips,  and  others,  have  published  cases 
and  reports  upon  the  snlrject 
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KBSULTS  OP  THE  PRACTICB  OF  ANiBSTHBSIA  IK  MIDWIFERY.' 

'  SiNOB  January,  1847,  up  to  the  present  time  (October,  1848),  I 
liave,  in  my  own  practice,  delivered  about  150  patients  under  a 
state  of  ansesthesia.  The  results  to  the  children  and  mothers  have 
been  as  follows : 

ItemitB  to  the  Children. — ^In  the  150  cases,  all  the  children  were 
bom  alive  except  one.  In  this  exceptional  instance,  the  infant  was 
expelled  in  a  decomposed  and  putrid  state,  between  the  seventh 
and  eighth  month  of  utero-gestation.  It  had  not  been  felt  to  move, 
nor  had  I  been  able  to  hear  the  fcetal  heart  with  the  stethoscope, 
for  two  or  three  weeks  previously.  The  mother  had,  before  the 
present  pregnancy,  borne  several  premature  dead  children.  Though 
the  in£Emt  was  small,  yet  the  suffering  attending  upon  its  expulsion 
fiireatened  to  be  excessive,  and,  to  relieve  the  mother  of  this  unne- 
cessary agony,  I  placed  her  under  the  influence  of  chloroform. 

During  the  few  weeks  of  my  obstetric  attendance  after  delivery 
upon  these  150  cases,  only  one  of  the  children  died ;  namely,  a 
child  who  sank  under  the  symptoms  of  cyanosis.  Nor  am  I  aware 
that  any  of  them  has  suffered,  up  to  this  time,  from  "  cerebral  eflu- 
sions,"  or  "convulsions,"  or  "hydrocephalus,"  or  any  other  of  the 
affections  which  have  been  prophesied  as  certain  to  befall  all  such 
infants  as  should  be  borne  in  labors  rendered  pidnless  by  art  Per- 
haps it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  none  of  the  children  have  shown 
any  symptoms  of  what  has  been  calmly  averred,  in  more  than  one 
publication  in  London,  as  a  possible,  or  rather  probable  result  of 
ansesthesia,  viz.,  idiocy.^ — "Dixerit  insanum  qui  te  totidem  audiet." 

'  See  Lancet  for  November  20, 1847,  p.  933,  mad  December  11,  p.  613;  also  Medical 
Gazette  fix  Norember  26,  p.  934. 

'  See  also  Dr.  Murphy's  able  Haryeian  Oration  on  the  emplojrment  of  Chloroform. 

'  From  £dinbargh  Monthly- Journal  of  Medical  Science,  October,  1848,  p.  214. 

^  How  can  we  **  know  or  ascertain  the  possible  conseqaences  of  the  nse  of  such  an  agent 
on  the  brain  of  the  child?    And  how  can  we  calculate  whot  may  be  the  nltimate  conse- 
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ResvJts  to  the  Mothers. — ^Among  the  150  mothers,  ^e  more  hmae- 
diate  and  direct  effect  of  anaesthesia  has  been  the  alleviation  or 
abolition  of  the  physical  sufferings  attendant  upon  the  latt^  stages 
of  labor.  And,  certainly,  if  the  object  of  the  medical  practitioner  is 
really  twofold,  as  it  has  always,  till  of  late,  been  declared  to  be, 
viz.,  "  the  alleviation  of  human  sufiering  and  the  preservation  of 
human  life,"  then  it  is  our  duty  as  well  as  our  privilege  to  use  sD 
legitimate  means  to  mitigate  and  remove  the  physical  sufferings  of 
the  mother  during  parturition.  The  degree  of  these  sufferings  is, 
as  a  general  rule,  assuredly  such  as  to  call  for  this  aid  and  mitigation. 
In  proof  of  their  severity,  I  might  cite  the  unprejudiced  testimony 
of  various  obstetric  authors.  At  present,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
one.  Professor  Meigs  of  Philadelphia — ^a  declared  opponent  of  the 
innovation  of  artificial  anflesthesia  in  labor — when  speaking  of  tbe 
sufferings  of  the  mother  in  human  parturition,  fully  admits  their 
intensity.  "  What  (says  he)  do  you  call  the  pain  of  parturition? 
There  is  no  name  for  it  but  Agony  ;''^  and  he  elsewhere  speaks  <tf 
the  pains  in  the  last  stage  <^  as  absolutely  indescribable,  and  com- 
parable to  no  other  pains. "«  Now,  surely,  if  it  be  the  duty  of  the 
physician  (and  who  doubts  it  ?)  to  relieve  and  remove  the  pains  of 
colic,  of  pleurodyne,  of  headache,  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  ftc  4c., 
it  is  his  duty  to  relieve  pain  so  severe  as  to  be  "  absolute  inde- 
scribable, and  comparable  to  no  other  pains."  There  is  net  one 
code  of  humanity  for  one  class  of  pains  and  patients,  and  a  different 
and  opposite  code  for  another  class  of  them. 

Prom  November  last,  when  I  began  to  use  chloroform  in  labcff, 
up  to  the  present  time,  none  of  the  patients,  with  one  exception,  st 

qaencet  of  its  action  in  reference  to  the  development  of  the  mental  faculties  l"^ — ^Dr.llalui, 
in  Lancet  for  April  29,  1848. 

"  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  pulsations  of  the  foetal  heart  are  greatljr  increased  during 
inhalation — indeed,  to  such  an  extent  has  this  been  noticed,  that  in  some  instances  tbe  pal> 
sations  could  not  be  counted,  so  much  were  they  accelerated.  Are  not  eflusinos  to  bs 
feared  from  this  ?  Are  not  convulsions  aAer  birth  likely  to  ensue  %  And  may  not  tbst 
occur  which  would  make  the  most  heartless  mother  shudder  at  the  bare  possibility  of  btf- 
self,  by  her  want  of  courage,  being  instrumental  in  producing?  May  not  /ilioc3f  saperreoef 
Of  this  we  have  as  yet  no  experience,  nor  shall  we  have,  perhaps,  for  jrears;  bat  wbeooae 
such  case  occurs,  will  there  then  be  found  any  one  who  will  afterwards  be  p^soaded  lo 
submit  herself  to  etherization  during  pregnancy  V — Mr.  Gream,  in  London  Medical  Gasetie 
for  7th  September,  1848.  It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  add,  that  the  premises  of  tbe  prtoe* 
ding  paragraph  are  as  gratuitous  as  its  conclusions;  and  that  the  pulsations  of  tbe  fotil 
heart  are  little,  if  at  all,  increased  in  rapidity  when  the  mother  is  ansBsdietiaed.  *Tht 
action  of  the  child's  heart,"  says  Professor  Siebold,  *'  was  found  to  oontinoe  quite  unalteredi 
not  the  slightest  change  in  its  frequency  and  regularity  being  detected."-^ebold  on  lbs 
Employment  of  Ethereal  Inhalations  in  Midwifery,  in  the  Medical  Oasetto  for  11th  J■B^ 
1847. 

'  Females  and  their  Diseases,  p.  49.    I  leave  the  italiot  the  same  as  in  the  original 

*  Philadelphia  Practice  of  Midwifery,  p.  153. 
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whose  delivery  I  have  attended,  has  been  aware  of  these  last  ^^  abso- 
hitely  indescribable''  pains ;  the  state  of  artificial  aneesthesia  having 
always  been  induced  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  before  their  super- 
vention. And  I  have  kept  up  this  state  for  a  period  varying  from 
a  few  minutes  to  four,  five,  six,  or  more  hours  before  delivery.  In 
the  exceptional  case  referred  to,  the  patient's  sufferings  were  greatly 
mitigated ;  but  the  state  of  anaesthesia  was  not,  as  usual,  pe^ect  and 
eomplete,  the  patient  having  been  uneitpectedly  taken  in  labor  when 
not  in  her  own  house,  and  the  attendant  anxiety  and  confrision  of 
herseK  and  her  attendants  being  such  as  totally  to  preclude  the 
requisite  d^p:ee  of  quietudfe.  When  employing  ether,  I  repeatedly 
•aw  cases  in  which  the  patients  were  thus  only  partially  and  not 
completely  anaesthetized — ^where,  in  other  woids,  they  were  not 
entirely  asleep,  but  were  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  uterine  con- 
tractions, and  sometimes  experienced  from  them  sensations  in  some 
degree  painfiil,  but  of  a  very  mitigated  and  blunted  character. 

Besides  thus  alleviating  and  abolishing  the  sufferings  of  the 
mother  during  labor,  the  practice  of  anaesthesia  carries  along  with 
it  other  advantages.  A  number  of  patients  have  spontaneously  told 
me,  that  the  prospect  of  being  enabled  to  pass  through  the  ordeal 
of  parturition  with  the  assistance  of  anaesthetic  agents,  and  without 
their  usual  painful  agonies,  has  destroyed,  in  a  great  measure,  that 
state  of  anxiety  and  dread  of  anticipation,  which,  in  former  preg- 
nancies, had,  for  weeks  and  months  previously,  silently  annoyed 
and  haunted  them.  If  we  can  thus  add  to  the  happiness  of  our 
patients,  by  imparting  to  them  feelings  of  safety  and  immunity 
xmder  one  of  the  severest  trials  to  which  nature  exposes  them,  we 
sorely  follow  out,  in  its  truest  sense,  that  which  Dr.  Meigs  correctiy 
describes  as  the  office  of  a  physician — namely,  ^^  a  great  mission  of 
benevolence  and  utility." 

But  the  practice  of  anaesthesia  in  midwifery  not  only  saves  the 
mother  from  the  endurance  of  unnecessary  mental  anxiety  and 
unnecessary  physical  agony ;  it  saves  her  also  from  some  of  the 
dangers  attendant  upon  parturition,  by  husbanding  her  strength 
and  warding  off  the  efiects  of  that  exhaustion  and  nervous  depres- 
non  which  the  pains  and  shock  of  delivery  tend  to  produce.  In 
most  cases  the  mothers,  after  delivery,  on  waking  from  their  anaes- 
thetic sleep,  have  expressed  surprise  at  their  own  feelings  of  strength 
and  perfect  well-being ;  and  many,  who  have  borne  children  pre- 
viously, have  gratefully  declared  to  me  the  great  difference  which 
they  have  found  between  their  condition  after  being  delivered  under 
anaesthetics,  and  without  pain  and  suffering,  and  their  state  of  pros- 
tration after  former  labors,  when  they  were  subjected  to  the  endu- 
rance of  all  the  usual  ^^  pangs  and  agonies"  of  parturition.    Nor 
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does  the  benefit  end  here.  Bj  annulling  fhe  partmrient  paine  and 
shock,  and  their  direct  and  primary  depre^ing  effects  upon  the 
constitution,  we  ward  o£^  I  believe,  to  a  more  or  lees  maiked  ezlen^ 
the  chances  and  dangers  of  those  secondary  Tascnlar  ^ccitemeiiti 
which  are  always  apt  to  follow  indirectly  npon  tiiem.  We  increase 
the  chances  of  a  more  speedy  and  a  more  healthy  convalescenoe. 
And  both  patients  and  practitioners  have,  as  a  general  role,  had 
occasion  to  observe,  that  the  period  of  convalescence  has  been 
evidently  curtailed  and  shortened  by  the  previous  adoption  of  ansBS* 
tiiesia  during  delivery. 

Such  certainly  has  been  my  own  experience.  For,  fidnce  foDowing 
the  practice  of  anse^hesia,  my  strong  conviction  is,  that  I  have  seen 
both  more  rapid  recoveries  than  formerly,  and  fewer  puerperal  com- 
plications. One  patient,  however,  had  a  short  attack  of  peritonitii, 
requiring  leeches,  &c.  It  was  her  third  accouchement  and  her  first 
living  child ;  and,  after  her  two  former  deliveries,  she  had  required 
to  be  bled,  and  treated  for  similar  inflammatory  attacks.  At  her 
first  labor  she  suffered  severely  from  puerpend  convulsions.  In  two 
others  of  my  patients  the  convalescence  was  delayed,  in  one  l^  ui 
attack  of  the  affection  described  by  Br.  Marshall  Hall  as  ^^intestmil 
irritation''  in  the  puerperal  female ;  and  in  the  other  by  a  fit  (tf 
jaundice,  which  supervened  two  or  three  weeks  subsequentlj  to 
delivery,  and  after  the  patient  had  been  for  several  days  in  tba 
drawing-room.  In  December  and  January  last,  an  epidemic  of 
puerperal  fever  swept  fiitally  over  Edinburgh  and  other  parts  of 
Scotland.  During  tjie  period  of  its  prevalence,  two  of  my  patients 
were  seized  with  it  and  died.  But  tbe  previous  employment  of 
ansBsthesia  in  these  cases  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  distresnng 
result.  Some  of  my  professional  brethren  here  and  elsewhere,  who 
were  not  using  ether  or  chloroform,  were  much  more  unlbitonste 
than  I  was.  In  a  district  in  the  neighborhood  of  Edinburgh,  one 
of  the  medical  attendants  informed  me  that,  at  tiiat  time,  abofS 
twenty  mothers  were  attacked  and  died,  and  in  none  of  tiiose  whom 
the  disease  seized  upon,  did  ether  or  chloroform  hf^pen  to  be  used; 
while  several  who  demanded  chloroform  during  tiieir  labors,  ifl 
fortunately  escaped.  The  first  of  the  two  cases  which  I  met  wiA 
was  after  a  second  labor.  The  patient's  first  labor  was  extremdy 
tedious  and  prolonged,  and,  at  last,  symptoms  supervened  whidi 
demanded  the  delivery  of  the  child  by  the  forceps.  In  her  second 
delivery,  the  labor  was  much  shorter ;  the  second  stage  lasted  onty 
for  about  twenty  minutes,  and  during  it  she  was  completely  anas- 
thetized.  For  fifty  hours  aft;er  delivery  she  progressed  most  flh 
vorably ;  and  after  seeing  her  at  that  time  with  a  pulse  at  eighty, 
and  otherwise  well,  I  was  suddenly  summoned,  in  consequence  of 
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extremely  severe  pain  having  come  on  in  the  uterine  region  alter 
Bome  moscalar  exertion.  Bigors,  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  iympanitis^ 
&c.,  supervened^  and  she  speedily  sank,  with  all  the  usual  symptoms 
of  puerperal  peritonitis.  The  second  case  alluded  to  was  in  a 
primipara.  The  labor  was  tedious,  the  pain  severe,  and  the  patient 
was  ausesthelized  for  four  or  five  hours  before  delivery.  For  some 
days  after  delivery  she  went  on  prosperously,  until  she  became 
unhappily  and  greatly  excited  by  discovering  intemperate  habits  on 
the  part  of  the  monthly  nurse  who  was  taking  charge  of  her  in&nt 
and  herself.  A  fit  of  convulsions  (a  disease  to  which,  in  earlier  life, 
she  had  been  long  subject)  inmiediately  supervened,  and  recurred 
several  times.  Fatal  febrile  symptoms  then  set  in,  with  tympanitis 
and  excessive  diarrhoea. 

I  may  add  that,  in  the  period  during  which  these  150  cases 
occurred,  I  have  had  under  my  professional  charge  20  or  80  other 
cases  of  labor  in  which  anaesthesia  was  not  employed,  from  the 
rapidity  and  facility  of  the  delivery,  from  the  patient  being  too 
late  to  send  for  assistance,  from  an  aversion  on  the  part  of  patients 
to  the  use  of  anaesthetics,  more  especially  when  ether  first  began  to 
be  used  during  last  year,  or  from  other  causes.*    One  of  the  chil- 
dren in  these  cases  was  still-bom,  and  a  second  died  two  or  three 
days  after  delivery.    Two  of  the  mothers  suffered  ftt)m  crural  phle- 
bitis ;  a  third  had  a  severe  attack  of  puerperal  fever,  but  recovered. 
Two  others  died ;  one  of  them  under  an  attack  gf  puerperal  con- 
vulsions and  coma,  which  supervened  fourteen  days  after  delivery.* 
In  the  other  fiital  case,  the  patient,  who  had  sufiered  much  in  her 
previous  labors,  came  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Edinburgh 
to  be  confined,  and  with  the  view  of  using  chloroform.    But  the 
labor  proved  unusually  rapid,  and  she  was  delivered  before  the  call 
for  assistance  reached  my  house.    Her  recovery  went  on  uninter- 
ruptedly for  two  weeks,  when  a  severe  attack  of  dyspnoea  super- 
vened.   My  friend,  Professor  Miller,  her  or^ary  medical  adviser, 
saw  her  in  my  absence,  and  suspected  some  acute  affection  of  the 
heart    "When  we  visited  her  together  shortly  afterwards,  the  symp- 
toms were  then  apparently  those  of  acute  endocarditis.    Bhe  was 
submitted  to  the  usual  antiphlogistic  treatment,  and  in  four  or  five 
days  felt  again  so  well  as  to  insist  upon  being  allowed  to  rise,  which 
was  forbidden.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  afterwards,  another  fit  of* 
dyspnoea  suddenly  supervened,  and,  before  Mr.  Miller  reached  the 
patient's  house,  she  was  dead.    We  did  not  procure  an  autopsy. 
If  unfortunately  she  had  used  chloroform  during  the  labor,  as  was 

I  Since  November  last  I  have  nsed  chloroform  in  all  the  cases  of  labor,  where  I  have  been 
called  in  time,  except  two. 
*  See  details  of  it  in  Monthly  Journal  for  ]fi47,  p.  213. 
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her  intention  and  wish^  many  of  th&  olyeetors  to  its  employni^t 
wouldy  I  fear,  have  unheaitatinglj  attributed  the  £atal  issue  in  itk 
case  to  its  previous  employment.^ 

In  addition  to  the  150  cases  of  artificial  ansesthesia  that  have  oo- 
curred  in  my  own  midwifery  practice,  and  to  which  the  preceding 
remarks  apply,  I  have  witnessed,  during  the  last  eighteen  mondiB, 
a  considerable  number  of  instances  in  which  anaesthetic  agents  were 
employed  in  consultation  and  hospital  practice ;  and  I  have  fre- 
quently had  recourse  to  their  assistance  in  various  obstetric  open- 
tions  which  I  have  been  called  upon  to  perform,  as  in  the  separstioa 
and  removal  of  the  placenta,  in  various  cases  of  turning,  in  <ne 
craniotomy  case,  and  in  several  patients  who  required  to  be  ddi- 

^  In  order  to  sbow  the  caution  that  is  necessary  in  reasoning  upon  cases  of  death  appa- 
rently from  the  exhibition  of  chloroform  during  surgical  operations,  I  may  add  that,  since 
November  last,  scarcely  an  (^ration  has  been  performed  in  Edinburgh  without  prericw 
mnsBtthesia,  except  where  the  throat  or  mouth  was  the  seat  of  incisions,  or  &e  opeiatioB 
itself  slight  and  trivial.  Amid  all  the  numerous  pfitients  thus  operated  on  in  pnbtic  or  pti- 
vate  practice,  when  under  the  use  of  chloroform,  no  kind  of  misadventure  or  accident  hat 
happened ;  except  one  case  of  temporary  fainting,  a  few  minutes  after  recovery  from  the 
state  of  ansDSthesia,  be  regarded  as  such.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  fiw  excepcioati 
cases  in  which,  since  November  last,  patients  have  been  operated  on  in  this  city  witboat 
chloroform,  two  have  died  on  the  table.  One  of  the  two  was  being  operated  on  by  Fto- 
fessor  Miller  for  a  hernia,  which  had  been  strangulated  for  about  fifteen  hours ;  vben,  a/ter 
the  skin  merely  was  divided,  the  patient  complained  of  great  fainmess,  vomited,  aod  died 
with  the  operation  unfinished.  This  occurred  on  the  8th  of  November,  two  or  three  dap 
after  the  ansesthetic  efiects  of  chloroform  were  discovered,  and  nearly  proved  the  fim 
operation  in  which  it  "^as  uied.  The  second  case,  a  patient  of  Dr.  Pattison,  had  an  abacot 
high  up  in  the  neck,  requiring  simple  puncture  for  its  evacuation.  He  died  witboat  hemor- 
rhage, or  admission  of  air,  or  other  apparent  cause,  a  minute  or  two  after  the  puncture  waf 
made.  If  chloroform  had  been  used  in  these  cases,  would  it  not  by  some  have  been  bfaunad 
for  the  result? 

Twelve  or  fourteen  months  ago,  Professor  Syme  was  performing  primary  ampmatioo  oC 
the  thigh  in  the  hospital,  upon  a  patient  upon  whom  there  was  no  sign  of  reaction,  aod  who 
was  not  etherized  for  the  operation.  **  Upon  the  incisions  being  made,  relaxatkxi  of  the 
sphincters  took  place,  the  contents  of  the  rectum  and  bladder  were  voided,  and  an  eflot  at 
vomiting  seemed  the  prelude  of  immediate  dissolution.  Before  tying,"  8ayshe,'*theaile* 
ries,  I  waited  to  ascertain  whether  the  condition  of  the  patient  depended  upon  syncope  or 
death.  My  colleague,  Dr.  Duncan,  by  catksing  alternate  pressure  and  relaxation  of  the 
chest,  efiected  artificial  respiration  for  some  time  without  any  sign  of  returning  life ;  bat  lif 
and  by  the  actions  of  the  system  were  gradually  restored,  and  maintained  through  the  mt 
of  stimulants." — See  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  voL  1847-48,  p.  76.  Soch  dan- 
gerous symptoms,  coming  on  in  an  ansesthetized  patient,  might  have  been  mistaken  for  the 
effects  of  the  anaesthesia. 

Some  time  ago,  before  either  ether  or  chloroform  were  used  in  surgery.  Dr.  John  Aigyfl 
Bobertson  was  called,  a  few  miles  out  of  Edinburgh,  to  perform  the  operetioo  for  tiiaogn- 
lated  hernia.  After  having  shaved  the  groin  for  this  purpose,  hit  patient  complained  of 
^ckness  and  faintness,  and  died  before  any  incisions  were  made. 

Last  year.  Dr.  Gird  wood  of  Falkirk,  came  to  Edinburgh  to  see  the  practk^  of  anaBStbesi, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  apply  it  in  a  case  of  amputation.  The  day  for  the  operatkm  tad 
ansBSthesia  was  fixed ;  but,  some  hours  previously,  sudden  apoplexy  came  on,  and  the  pa- 
tient died. 
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vered  instrumentally  by  the  long  or  short  forceps.^    In  all  these 
varieties  of  operative  practice,  the  previous  superinduction  of  anaes- 
thesia has  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  the  greatest  and  most  undoubted 
benefit.     For,  besides  freeing  the  mother  from  the  additional  cor- 
poreal suffering  and  additional  mental  anxiety  attendant  upon  opera- 
tive delivery,  the  state  of  anaesthesia  enables  the  practitioner  to  apply 
any  operative  interference  tiiat  may  be  necessaty  with  more  ease 
and  facility  to  himself,  and  consequently  also  with  more  safety  and 
success  to  his  patient.    When  the  state  of  anaesthesia  is  rendered 
adequately  deep,  it  renders  the  patient  quiet  and  unresisting  during 
the  required  operative  procedures ;  it  prevents,  on  her  part,  those 
sudden  shrinkings  and  changes  of  position  which  the  boldest  and 
firmest  woman  cannot  sometimes  abstain  from  when  her  mind  and 
body  have  been  worn  out,  as  happens  in  most  operative  cases,  by  a 
previous  long  and  protracted  endurance  of  exhausting  but  still  in- 
effectual labor  pains ; — the  introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  ma- 
ternal passages,  or  of  the  hand  to  guide  our  instruments,  is  greatly 
fiicilitated  both  by  the  passiveness  and  apathetic  state  of  the  mother, 
and  by  that  relaxation  of  the  passages  which  deep  anaesthesia  almost 
always  induces ;  and,  lastly,  tiiis  state  of  relaxation  and  dilatability 
renders  the  process  of  the  artificial  extraction  of  the  infant  through 
these  passages  alike  more  easy  for  the  practitioner,  less  dangerous 
for  the  child,  and  more  safe  for  the  structures  of  the  mother.  Besides, 
in  midwifeiy,  as  in  surgery,  the  utility  of  anaesthesia  before  opera- 
tmg,  is  not,  I  believe,  limited  to  the  mere  annulment  and  abrogation 
of  conscious  pain  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and  the  rendering  of  the 
operation  itself  more  easy  to  the  practitioner,  bu1>  it  adds  to  the 
safety  of  our  instrumental  or  artificial  interference.    For,  in  modi- 
fying and  obliterating  the  condition  of  conscious  pain,  the  "  nervous 
Aock'*  otherwise  liable  to  be  produced  by  such  pain,  particularly 
wherever  it  is  extreme  in  degree  or  duration,  or  intensely  waited 
for  and  endured,  is  saved  to  the  already  tried  and  shattered  con- 
stitution of  the  mother ;  and  thus  an  escape  is  so  far  gained  from 
those  states  of  immediate  vascular  and  nervous  depression,  and  of 
subsequent  febrile  and  inflammatory  reactions,  that  are  always  apt 
to  follow  more  directly  or  indirectiy  in  its  train. 

*  In  one  case  of  placenta  prsvia  to  which  I  was  called,  the  mother  had  lost  much  blood, 
and  her  lips  were  pale,  and  her  pulse  very  weak.  On  administering  chloroform,  the  circu* 
hitkm  and  pulse  rallied ;  I  separated  the  placenta,  no  bleeding  recurred ;  and  soTeral  hoars 
•Aerwards  the  child  was  hotn.    The  mother  made  an  excellent  reooverj. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

MODB  OF  BXHIBITIN0  CHLOROFOKM;  D08B,  BTO.^ 

In  the  coarse  of  the  preceding  observations  I  have  omitted  making 
any  remarks  on  the  degree  of  artificial  ansBsthesia  required  in  ob8to> 
trie  practice,  with  the  exception  of  stating  that  when  instromentikl 
or  operative  interference  is  adopted,  the  anaesthetic  state  mnsi  be 
made  adequately  deep— so  deep,  that  the  patient  most  be  rendered 
quite  passive  and  apathetic.  In  &ct,  when  induced  for  operatiTa 
purposes  in  midwifery,  the  anaesthetic  state  should  be  as  complete  and 
profound  as  when  it  is  induced  for  operative  purposes  in  surgeij. 
But,  in  common  cases  of  parturition,  the  anaesthetic  agent  employed, 
whether  chloroform  or  ether,  does  not,  in  general,  require  to  be 
given  in  such  large  doses  as  in  surgical  practice.  And  in  obetetrk 
practice,  the  rules  which  I  have  usually  followed  in  exhibiting  the 
chloroform  (the  only  agent  I  believe  now  used  in  Edinburgh  and 
most  other  places),  are  those  which  I  briefly  stated  when  first  writiDg 
on  the  subject  for  the  Monthly  Journal  in  November  last  **  After 
the  first  full  dose,  a  few  inhalations,  before  or  with  each  returning 
uterine  contraction,  are  generally  sufBcient  The  state  of  anaes- 
thesia should  be  made  more  deep  as  the  head  is  passing  the  perineum 
and  vulva."*  I  have  elsewhere  in  the  same  journal  stated  these 
rules  at  somewhat  greater  length.' 

Occasionally  I  have  at  first,  and  especially  in  the  early  stages  of 
labor,  given  the  chloroform  in  small  doses  only,  so  as  to  obtund  or 
obliterate  the  sensations  of  pain,  without  altogether  abrogating  the 
state  of  consciousness.  In  many  patients,  this  degree  of  anaesthesia, 
with  the  results  stated,  viz.,  the  loss,  in  a  great  measure,  of  pain 
without  the  entire  loss  of  consciousness,  can  be  readily  enough  in- 
duced, and  answers  excellently  well ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  has 
appeared  to  me  in  some  cases  objectionable.  For  not  unfrequenily 
small  doses,  such  as  produce  this  condition,  are  accompanied  with 
excitement  and  talking ;  and  sometimes  patients  have  complained 
to  me  of  this  renewal  of  the  chloroform  in  small  doses  witili  each 
pain,  being  accompanied  each  time  with  a  renewal  of  therinpngin 
the  ears,  flashes  of  light,  and  other  disagreeable  sensations  accom- 
ptmying,  in  some  persons,  the  primary  effects  of  the  inhdaticm* 
Besides,  we  are  never  thus  sure  that  we  are  really  saving  ibe 
patient  to  the  full  extent  by  the  means  we  are  using.    If,  on  the 

I  From  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  October,  1848,  p.  220. 

•  Monthly  Journal,  yoL  for  1847-48,  p.  417.  •  n>id.  Na  lor  April,  p.  763. 
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Otiier  hand,  she  happen  to  be  thrown  at  once  into  a  deeper  state  of 
anffisthesiay  the  chtmces  of  sach  inconveniences  and  drawbacks  are 
ftToided.    Often,  when  the  anaesthetic  state  is  thus  made  deep  from 
the  first,  the  uterine  contractions  are  arrested  for  a  few  minutes,  bat 
speedily  retom.    In  order  to  effect  this,  we  take  care  that  as  soon 
aa  the  patient  is  asleep— {and^  in  natural  labor,  we  seldom  or  never 
require  to  push  the  inhalation  so  &r  as  to  affect  the  respiration,  and 
produce  noisy  inspiration,  and  snoring,  as  in  surgery) — ^the  chloro- 
form should  be  withdrawn,  and  not  reapplied  again  till  the  move- 
ments of  the  patient,  or  the  state  of  the  uterus,  as  felt  through  the 
abdominal  walls,  indicate  a  returning  uterine  contraction.    A  few 
inhalations  given  then,  and  repeated  with  each  returning  uterine 
contraction,  keeps  the  patient  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness ;  and 
fhia  condition  may  be  easily  maintained  for  hours,  by  administering 
in  thia  way  the  chloroform  vapor  with  each  pain,  and  withdrawing 
it  entirely  during  each  interval*    The  practice  is  not  to  be  expected 
to  come  upon  medical  men  by  intuition ;  for,  like  all  other  practices, 
some  care  and  experience  is  necessary  in  order  fully  to  acquire  and 
apply  it.    And  the  two  main  difficulties  which  every  beginner  meets 
with  are  these :  namely,  to  keep  the  patient  in  a  state  unconscious 
of  pain,  and  yet  not  so  deeply  ansesthetized  as  to  have  the  uterine 
action  interrupted.    For  too  deep  a  state  of  ansesthesia  in  general^ 
interferes  with  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  uterine  contractions ; 
while  a  lesser  degree  of  the  ansesthetic  state  leaves  these  contractions 
unaffected ;  and  a  still  smaller  dose  often  excites  and  increases  them— 
the  effects,  in  this  respect,  of  chloroform  upon  the  uterus,  being  simi- 
lar to  the  effects  of  opium  in  different  doses.     But  the  influence  of 
the  inhaled  agent  passes  off  in  a  few  minutes,  differing  in  this  re- 
spect from  the  more  permanent  influence  of  a  drug  when  swallowed ; 
and  i^  at  any  time,  the  ansesthetic  eflect  is  too  deep,  and  the  uterine 
action  is  in  consequence  impeded,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  abstain 
entirely  from  exhibiting  the  chloroform  for  a  short  time,  till  the  par- 
turient contractions  have  been  allowed  to  comeback  to  their  proper 
degree  of  strength  and  frequency ;  and  then  the  ansesthetic  agency 
is  to  be  sustained  as  before,  by  giving  the  vapor  with  every  recur- 
ring pain,  but  in  smaller  doses,  or  for  a  shorter  time  during  each 
pain,  than  was  previously  practised. 

Ansesthetic  vapors,  when  given  in  large  doses,  have  less  power 
of  reining  up  the  action  of  the  uterus  in  the  last  than  in  the  first 
part  of  labor.  And  as  the  sensations  of  paii^  become  more  ago- 
nizing as  the  head  is  distending  the  perineum,  and  passing  through 
the  vulva,  the  ansesthetio  state  usually  requires  to  be  then  rendered 
more  deep  and  complete  than  in  the  early  stages  of  the  process ; 
and  in  most  patients  this  may  be  done  without  at  all  impeding  the 
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n^idity  of  the  delivery.  Indeed,  in  many  women,  this  latter  part 
of  the  process  of  parturition  seems  to  be  accelerated  by  ihe  Bupe^ 
induction  of  anaesthesia ;  for  the  degree  of  relaxation  of  tiie  musclar 
structures  of  the  perineum  and  vaginal  orifice,  commonly  resoltiiig 
from  it,  usually  more  than  compensates  for  any  diminution  of  uterine 
action  that  may  occur.  If  in  any  instance  it  proves  otherwise,  and  the 
depth  of  the  anaesthetic  state  interferes  too  much  witli  the  parturient 
contractions,  the  simple  remedy  is  the  one  I  have  already  mentioned 
— 2b  diminution  in  the  state  of  anaesthesia,  so  as  to  allow  a  retain 
and  increase  of  the  expulsive  efforts  of  the  uterus. 

The  degree  and  depth  of  anaesthesia  which  different  patients  are 
capable  of  bearing  without  the  irritabilily  and  contractions  of  the 
uterus  being  impeded,  appears  to  differ  greatly  in  different  peraonB. 
In  some,  a  very  deep  state  will  still  leave  the  uterus  almost  oralto> 
gether  unaffected ;  in  others,  its  action  is  interrupted  by  a  company 
lively  slight  degree  of  the  anaesthetic  state.  It  is  1^  variabilitf 
which  at  first  forms  the  principal  difficulty  to  those  commencing  the 
use  of  chloroform  in  obstetric  practice.  But  experience  and  cam 
will  soon  enable  any  attentive  observer  to  overcome  this  apparent 
obstacle,  and  to  adapt  the  dose  of  the  agent  to  the  powers  and 
capabilities  of  each  different  patient.  I  have  never  yet  seen  an 
instance,  but  I  can  conceive  it  possible,  that  in  some  rare  exceptional 
cases  and  idiosyncrasies,  the  action  of  the  ether  or  chlontfona 
should,  even  in  such  small  doses  as  merely  produce  unconsciousneaa 
to  pain,  interfere,  especially  in  the  first  stage  of  labor,  too  mndi 
with  the  muscular  action  of  the  uterus,  and  require  to  be  given  up, 
at  least  till  the  labor  be  more  advanced.  But  this  would,  of  coorae, 
be  no  reason  for  not  employing  it  in  those  other  persons  in  whom 
it  had  no  sttch  influence ;  any  more  than  because  opium  occasionallj 
does  not  act  as  an  hypnotic  on  particular  patients,  it  should  not  be 
given  witii  that  indication  to  any  other  patients  with  the  view  of 
inducing  sleep. 

During  the  anaesthetic  sleep  which  chloroform  induoee  in  natnial 
labor,  the  patient  usually  lies  perfectly  quiet  and  pamve  in  the 
intervals  between  the  pains,  but  moves  more  or  less,  and  sometimes 
moans,  as  each  uterine  contraction  begins  to  return.  In  the  but 
stage  she  generally,  with  every  recurring  uterine  contraction,  makes 
the  usual  violent  bearing-down  muscular  efforts,  and  the  struggle  can 
often  be  marked  in  the  expressions  of  her  £bm^.  The  muscnlar 
action  of  the  uterus  and  assistant  muscles  goes  on,  and  yet  she 
remains  quite  unconscious.  The  strictest  quietude  should  always  be 
observed  and  enforced  around  the  patient,  for  noises  and  speaking, 
particularly  soon  after  the  chloroform  is  commenced,  will  sometimet 
excite  and  make  her  t^ ;  and,  if  this  happen,  we  may  require  to 
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exhibit  to  her  a  deeper  dose  than  would  otherwise  be  at  all  necessaiy. 
One  or  two  practitioners  of  midwifery  in  London  have  averred  and 
repeated,  over  and  over  again,  in  our  medical  joumtds,  and  in 
pamphlets  intended  for  non-medical  readers,  that  obstetric  patients, 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  must  be  liable  to  talk  and  act 
grossly  and  obscenely.  This  objection  to  the  practice  of  anaesthesia 
in  midwifeiy  has  been  repeated  and  gloated  over  by  those  who  have 
propounded  it,  in  a  way  which  forms,  apparently  unconsciously  on 
their  own  part,  the  severest  self-inflicted  censure  upon  the  sensuality 
of  their  own  thoughts.  An  impure  mind,  more  especially  in  a 
professional  man,  may  easily  fancy  and  And  impurities  where  none 
whatever  exist ;  but  he  is  not  on  that  account  entitled  to  imagine 
that  his  own  lewd  thoughts  are  typified  in  the  thoughts  or  actions 
of  his  patients.  In  answer  to  the  supposed  objection  itself,  I  have 
merely  to  observe,  that  I  never  once  witnessed  any  trace  of  inde- 
eency,  either  in  word  or  action,  in  any  obstetric  patient  under  the 
use  of  chloroform ;  and  the  evidence  of  one  and  all  of  my  obstetric 
brethren,  of  whom  I  have  inquired  on  the  subject  here,  is  to  the  same 
e£fect  In  a  paper  on  temporary  delirium  occurring  in  the  course 
of  labor.  Dr.  Montgomery  several  years  ago  described  more  marked 
instances  of  effects  of  this  description,  arising  merely  from  ^^  the 
extreme  distress  and  pain,"  to  which  the  mother  was  subjected  in 
the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  &c.,  during  natural  parturition,  than 
were  ever  seen  to  arise  from  the  influence  of  means  used  to  abate 
and  abrogate  that  ^^  extreme  distress  and  pain." 

In  administering  chloroform  in  obstetric  practice,  I  have  always 
used  tiie  handkerchief  as  the  simplest  and  best  apparatus.  Some- 
times, when  the  case  is  likely  to  be  tedious,  I  have  it  folded  and 
sewed  into  the  form  of  a  deep  cup  or  cone.  The  chloroform  is 
poured  into  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  the  open  end  of  it  held  over 
tiie  nose  and  mouth  of  the  patient  when  the  action  of  the  vapor  is 
required ;  and,  when  its  application  is  suspended,  by  closing  the 
open  end  of  the  cone,  the  escape  and  loss  of  the  vapor  is  prevented 
during  the  intervals.  Such  an  arrangement  saves  the  chloroform. 
Bat  a  handkerchief  merely  folded  together  and  sprinkled  with 
chloroform,  answers  quite  well ;  and  in  the  intervals  it  may  be 
compressed  together  in  the  hand,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
chloroform.  In  firH  throwing  the  patient  over  into  the  ansesthetio 
sleep — (the  point  which  requires  the  most  management) — a  hand- 
kerchiei^  thus  presenting  a  large  surfisKle  is  often  much  more  ser- 
viceable than  one  folded  into  a  cup  shape ;  for  the  patient,  when 
first  coming  under  the  influence  of  the  chloroform,  is  apt  to  move 
her  head  fi^m  side  to  side ;  and,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  constant 
inspiration  of  the  vapor,  she  can  be  more  easily  followed  by  using 
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a  aimple  handkerchief^  than  by  trying  to  keep  any  kind  of  apparatoi 
applied  to  her  month  or  &ce. 

The  quantity  of  chloroform  used  varies  both  according  to  tiie 
duration  of  the  labor,  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  patioit 
XTsuaHy,  when  the  handkerchief  is  used,  about  an  ounce  an  hour  it 
necessary — ^a  small  quantity  being  poured  upon  it  from  time  to  time. 
A  less  dose  will  suffice  in  some,  and  others  require  more.  In  one 
case  lately,  where  the  patient,  in  a  first  labor,  was  ansesthetixed 
for  two  hours,  I  expended  nearly  six  ounces,  latge  doees  being 
necessary  to  keep  her  in  a  sufficiently  deep  state  of  unconseiousnen. 
The  first  quantity  which  I  pour  on,  usually  amounts  to  three  of 
four  drachms ;  but  I  always  judge  by  tiie  effecU^  not  by  measuiing 
the  dose ;  and  I  pour  on  an  additional  quantity  in  a  minxtte  ot  bo^ 
if  it  be  required*  In  holding  tiie  handkerchief  towards  the  patient, 
I  take  care  tiiat  plenty  of  atmospheric  air  is  admitted,  and  seldom 
or  never  put  it  in  contact  with  the  face.  At  first,  it  is  better  to  hoU 
it  at  a  considerable  distance,  in  order  to  prevent  any  chance  of  ini- 
tation  and  coughing;  and  then  gradually  approach  it  It  is  alwa^ 
to  be  remembered,  that  the  vapor  of  chloroform  is  nearly  four  times 
the  specific  gravity  of  atmospheric  air ;  and  if  the  patient  is  lying 
on  her  side,  tiie  handkerchief  or  pillow  can'be  easily  arranged  so  as 
to  keep  a  larger  supply  of  this  heavy  vapor  opposite  the  month  and 
nostrik.  I  have  always  held  and  managed  the  handkerchief  mysdf  in 
the  first  instance,  and  till  the  patient  was  asleep.  Afterwards,  I  ha?e 
generally  trusted  it  to  the  husband  or  nurse,  teaching  them  to  apfdy 
it  near  the  &ce  when  the  pains  supervened,  and  to  fold  up  the  hand- 
kerchief, in  the  way  mentioned,  so  as  to  preserve  the  chloroform 
during  the  intervals. 

"When  exhibiting  chloroform  in  obstetric  practice,  and  in  the  way 
I  have  described,  I  have  often  been  struck  by  the  circumstance  tb^ 
its  use  is  veiy  rarely  followed  by  sickness  or  vomiting.  I  do  not 
remember  having  seen  vomiting  follow  its  exhibition  during  labor 
in  more  than  four  or  five  caaes,  and  two  of  these,  in  the  piactiee  d 
Dr.  Paterson  and  Dr.  Cochrane,  were  instances  in  which  I  wm 
called  in  to  apply  the  forceps,  and  where  the  patients  were  placed 
for  the  operation  in  a  state  of  anaesthesia  as  deep  as  that  xised  in 
surgery.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  it  arrest  the  sickness  and  vomitinf 
occasionally  akccompanying  the  first  stage  of  labor. 

In  addition,  let  me  state  that  I  have  usually  begun  the  employ- 
ment of  the  chloroform  when  the  os  uteri  was  well  dilated,  of 
towards  the  termination  of  the  first  and  the  commencement  of  the 
second  stage  of  the  labor.  But  when  the  pains  were  severe  I  hare 
commenced  it  earlier,  and  when  the  os  uteri  was  still  comparatively 
little  dilated.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  limit  as  to  the  date  of  the 
labor  at  which  we  may  give  it. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

REMBZ  OF  THS  BBSULTS  OF  AiiTJKTHBSIA  FBOM  DIFFBBBNT 
OBSTETRIO  HOSPITALS  AND  PBAOTITIONBBS.^ 

Thb  following  account  of  the  results  of  ansBsthesia  in  the  practice 
of  the  Maternity  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  has  been  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Duncan  and  Mr.  Korris,  two  gentlemen  who  have  acted  as  resident 
houscHBurgeons  in  the  institution,  and  upon  whose  power  and  accu- 
racy of  observation  all  who  are  acq^uainted  with  them  will  place 
implicit  reliiuace : 

^*  Since  the  use  of  aneesthesia  in  labor  became  general  in  the  Ma- 
ternity Hospital,  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  chloroform,  95  women 
in  all  have  been  delivered  in  the  house  under  its  influence.  Among 
these,  88  were  natural  and  7  were  morbid  labors.  In  the  88  cases  of 
natural  delivery,  only  one  of  the  mothers  died,  convulsions  coming 
on  five  hours  after  delivery,  and  proving  fetal  after  a  continuance  of 
six  days.  On  a  post-mortem  examination,  the  kidneys  were  found  to 
have  undergone,  in  some  parts,  the  true  stearoid  degeneration." 
Among  the  same  88  cases  of  natural  labor,  there  were  6  dead-bom 
children.  In  two  of  these  cases,  the  birth  was  premature,  being  at  the 
sixth  month.  In  the  third  case,  the  mother  had  previously  given  birth 
to  two  dead  infants.  The  fourth  dead  child  had  a  very  large  hydro- 
cephalic head.  The  proportion  of  still-bom  children  was  thus  1  in 
17.  In  the  Dublin  Hospital  the  proportion  of  still-bom  children,  as 
reported  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Collins,  was  1  in  15.  The  7  instra- 
mental  cases  were  as  follows  ;^ne  application  of  the  short  forceps, 
in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  save  the  life  of  the  child ;  the  mother 
recovered  well ; — ^two  cases  in  which  the  long  forceps  were  applied ; 
one  of  the  women,  in  whom  the  head  was  very  long  impacted  in  the 
pelvic  brim,  died  from  sloughing  of  the  maternal  passages ;  the 
other  made  a  good  recovery ;  both  the  children  were  bom  alive ; — 
four  cases  of  version ;  one  of  the  mothers  died  from  rupture  of  the 
uterus,  the  others  recovered  quickly;  three  of  the  children  were 
still-bom,  and  in  one  of  these  three  cases  the  cord  was  prolapsed. 

^^  In  addition  to  these  88  cases  of  ansesthetic  delivery,  there  have 
been  upwards  of  fifty  women  delivered  in  the  house  witliout  chloro- 
form. These  have  been  chiefly  very  rapid  labors,  where  the  women 
have  come  into  the  hospital  just  in  time  to  give  birth  to  their  in&nts, 
or  where  the  house-surgeon  has  not  been  able  to  see  them  till  veiy 

>  From  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Jonmal  of  Medioal  Science,  Oct  1848,  p.  395. 
'  See  a  report  of  the  oaie,  Monthly  Joomal  lor  September,  1848,  p.  196. 
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shortly  before  delivery.  From  the  expense  attending  a  large  con- 
sumption of  chloroform,  it  has  always  been  an  object  to  hasband  it 
as  much  as  possible  ;^  and  therefore,  in  the  hospital,  it  has  not  been 
given  in  cases  where  the  mothers  did  not  very  severely  complain  of 
their  sufferings,  nor  were  harassed  with  feelings  of  anxiety  and 
fear. 

"  On  the  whole,  the  results  of  ansesthetic  midwifery,  as  observed 
by  us  in  the  hospital,  have  been  perfectly  satisfactoiy ;  and  we  can 
confidently  state  that  the  recoveries  have  been  altogether  more  per- 
fect and  speedy  than  before.  This  has  been  remarked  in  so  great 
a  proportion  of  the  cases,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of 
the  truth  of  the  observation.  Besides  the  increaaed  rapidity  of 
recovery,  we  have  noticed  the  almost  entire  absence  of  those  uncom- 
fortable feelings  of  fifttigue,  languor,  and  shivering,  and  of  that 
shattered  feeling  which  so  frequently  comes  upon  tiie  mother  im- 
mediately after  an  ordinary  delivery.  Instead  of  this,  we  have 
found  the  mother  almost  invariably  awake  from  the  ansssthetic  sleep 
comparatively  fresh,  easy,  and  cheerful.  Not  unfrequently  the  an- 
sesthetic  has  been  found  to  change,  without  an  intermission,  into  a 
natural  sleep,  which  may  continue  for  an  hour  or  two. 

"  Further,  there  have  been,  since  the  introduction  of  chloroform 
into  the  practice  of  the  hospital,  fer  fewer  than  formerly  of  those 
violent  attacks  of  rigors,  ephemeral  fevers  or  weeds,  and  abdominal 
pains,  which  are  so  common  in  most  crowded  hospitals,  forming  a 
class  of  cases  which  used  formerly  to  cause  much  anxiety,  and  was 
a  common  cause  of  the  mother's  being  detained  in  the  hospital  after 
the  usual  fortnight  allowed  for  recovery.  In  feet,  since  using  chlo- 
roform, there  have  been  scarcely  any  women  detained  in  the  house 
by  these  causes,  and  much  less  Dover's  powder,  calomel  and  opium, 
abdominal  fomentations,  &c.,  have  been  used. 

"The  women  have  been,  invariably,  found  deeply  grateful  for  the 
relief  to  their  sufferings  afforded  by  the  anaesthetic  influence  of 
chloroform.    Yours,  &c. 

"J.  M.  Duncan.    H.  Nobbm." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Medico-Chirur^cal  Society  in 
June  last,  along  with  other  practitioners,  I  gave  in  a  report  on  the 
employment  of  chloroform  in  midwifery.  At  that  time,  and  since, 
I  have  been  fevored  with  written  statements  of  the  results,  by 
various  medical  friends  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  different  parts  of  tiie 

*  Perhaps,  in  a  short  time,  a  benevolent  government  will  allow  chlorofbrm  to  be  msds 
cheaper,  by  removing  the  very  high  duty  on  proof  spirit  when  used  for  medical  and 
chemical  purposes  (tinctures,  &c.).  At  present  that  high  duty  is,  in  one  respect,  a  direoxtsi 
upon  the  relief  of  human  disease,  and  the  mitigation  of  human  pain ;  and  a  great  obetacls 
to  the  progress  of  British  organic  diemistry. 
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country.  I  shall  now  give  extracts  from  a  variety  of  the  letters 
which  I  have  received,  relative  to  this  subject  Many  more  such 
communications  might  easily  have  been  called  up  and  adduced ; 
but  I  have  deemed  it  useless  to  multiply  unnecessarily  this  kind  of 
evidence.  It  will  be  observed  that,  with  one  exception  (see  the 
communication  of  Mr.  Lansdowne),  the  following  letters  refer,  like 
the  preceding  statements  regarding  the  Maternity  Hospital,  to  the 
use  of  chloroform  alone. 

The  first  statement  which  I  give  is  from  my  assistant  and  friend. 
Dr.  Zeith. 

**I  have  employed  chloroform  in  every  case  of  labor  under  my 
care  since  its  introduction,  with  one  exception ;  and  also  in  almost 
every  case  to  which  I  have  been  called  in  by  other  practitioners. 
In  my  own  cases,  amounting  to  about  four-and-twenty,  it  has  been 
given  for  a  period  varying  from  half  an  hour  to  eight  hours.  The 
quantity  of  chloroform  consumed  has  been,  on  an  average,  about  one 
ounce  per  hour ;  in  a  few  cases  double  this  quantity  was  found 
requisite.  The  anaesthesia  has  been  in  almost  every  case  complete ; 
that  is,  the  patient  on  awakening  has  declared  that,  while  under  the 
influence  of  tlie  chloroform,  she  was  utterly  unconscious  of  all  pain. 
In  most  cases  the  patient  has  lain  quiet  even  during  the  pains,  the 
presence  of  which  is  then  generally  indicated  by  the  breathing 
becoming  more  rapid  and  somewhat  labored.  In  other  cases,  there 
is  suppressed  moaning  during  the  pains,  or  even,  in  some,  loud 
manifestations  of  powerful  straining  and  muscular  exertion.  I  can 
state  most  positively  that  I  have  seen  no  serious  symptom  which 
could  be  traced  to  the  chloroform,  in  any  one  case,  either  as  affect- 
ing the  mother  or  the  child.  Most  of  the  motiiers  have  made 
unconmionly  good  recoveries.  Those  who  have  had  children  pre- 
viously, have,  almost  without  exception,  stated  to  me,  that  they  felt 
very  decidedly  stronger  after  delivery  than  on  former  occasions. 
In  two  cases  tiie  recovery  was  rather  slow ;  but  this  was  owing  to 
the  patients  having  been  in  a  very  delicate  state  during  pregnancy 
— and  in  both  instances,  I  considered  the  chloroform  was  of  very 
great  service,  by  saving  their  strength.  All  the  mothers  are  now  in 
iheir  usual  health. 

"  In  no  one  of  the  twenty-four  cases  was  the  child  still-bom.  In 
one  case,  labor  was  brought  on  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  month, 
owing  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  being  much  contracted.  The  child 
was  bom  alive,  but  died  on  the  second  day.  All  the  other  children 
are  now  alive.  They  have  all  been  nursed  by  their  own  mothers, 
with  one  exception. 

"I  have  had  occasion  to  use  the  forceps  seven  times  since  the 
introduction  of  chloroform,  and  once  to  break  up  the  child's  head 
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and  extract  by  the  crotchet.  In  all  these  cases  the  patient  was  fink 
put  into  a  deep  ansesthetic  stat«,  and  in  most  she  lay  perfectly  still 
and  apathetic  daring  the  operation.  All  tiie  mothers  have  done 
well,  except  in  the  case  of  craniotomy,  where  the  utems  had 
raptured  previous  to  the  use  of  chloroform.    Yours,  &c. 

«G.  S.  Kehh." 

From*  Dr.  Mont^  Edinburgh. 

"  Since  the  beginning  of  December,  I  have,  with  a  veiy  ftw 
exceptions,  used  chloroform  in  the  course  of  my  midwifeiy  practice ; 
and  I  have  not  met  with  a  single  case  where  any  unpleasant  eShnAM^ 
either  to  mother  or  child,  can  be  traced  to  its  use. 

^^  As  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  I  think  it  will  be  found 
that,  in  some  cases,  the  chloroform,  if  freely  administered  at  an 
early  period  of  the  first  stage,  retards  the  pains  a  little,  and  in 
others  also  lessens  their  power;  and  when  this  does  occur,  the  best 
remedy  is  either  to  intermit  its  use  till  the  labor  is  further  advanced, 
or  to  give  it  in  smaller  quantities  and  at  longer  intervals,  so  as  not, 
at  that  stage,  to  induce  complete  unconsciousness.  But,  whethtf 
correct  or  not  in  this  opinion,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  second 
stage  is  much  accelerated,  especially  towards  its  termination,  by 
the  chloroform  doing  away  with  the  resistance  offored  to  the  expul- 
sion of  the  head  by  the  muscles  at  the  outiet  of  the  pelvis— and 
this  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  eome  Jir$t  cases,  there  is  a  riskyunlefli 
very  great  care  is  taken,  that  the  perineum  be  slightly  lacerated, 
from  the  head  being  so  rapidly  expelled  as  not  to  give  time  to  the 
parts  to  yield  so  rapidly  as  they  would  otherwise  do.  But  this  ii 
comparatively  a  very  rare  occurrence,  and  requires  to  be  mentioned 
principally  with  the  view  of  putting  young  practitioners  on  their 
guard  against  it,  and  of  leading  them  to  use  the  necessary  meani 
to  prevent  it 

''In  exhibiting  so  powerftil  an  agent  as  chloroform,  I  think  it  a 
point  of  importance  to  use  as  small  a  quantity  as  is  compatible  with 
the  obtaining  of  its  frill  anaesthetic  effects ;  and  as  this  seems  to 
depend  much  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  conveyed  into  the 
system,  it  seems  a  point  worthy  of  consideration  to  ascertidn  die 
readiest  means  of  so  doing.  Various  instruments  have  been 
invented  for  this  purpose,  though  they  have  been  almost  unive^ 
sally  superseded  by  the  use  of  tiie  handkerchief  as  recommended 
by  you,  and  used  either  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  cone,  implied  again 
and  again,  after  renewing  the  chloroform,  over  the  nose  and  month 
of  the  patient;  or  simply  folded  up  several  times,  and  frequently 
having  interposed  between  the  folds  a  piece  of  wool  or  flannel, 
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with  the  view  of  better  retaining  the  chloroform.  In  both  methods 
there  is  a  considerable  loss  of  cUoroform,  much  of  it  being  retained 
in  the  folds  of  the  handkerchief,  and  much  of  it  escaping  without 
passing  into  the  lungs,  or  else  passing  into  them  so  slowly  as  not  to 
produce  the  desired  effect  I  have,  for  some  time,  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  a  linen  or  white^  cotton  handkerchief,  folded  only 
once,  or,  if  very  thin,  folded  twice ;  the  point  requiring  attention 
being,  that  it  should  not  be  so  thick  as  to  offer  any  impediment 
whatever  to  free  respiration  when  applied  over  the  mouth  and 
nostrils.  Since  using  the  chloroform  in  this  way,  I  have  never 
fidled  in  rapidly  producing  the  anaesthesia,  either  in  my  own  prac- 
tice, or  when  accompanying  some  of  my  patients,  who  were  several 
months  advanced  in  pregnancy,  to  their  dentists  to  have  one  or 
more  teeth  extracted.  For  administering  the  vapor  to  patients 
who  are  in  the  erect  position,  the  chloroform  should  be  poured  on 
that  part  of  the  handkerchief  placed  on  the  palm  of  the  operator ; 
the  edge  of  the  little  finger  should  then  be  applied  close  to  the 
chin,  and  the  hand  gradually  raised  up  towards  the  mouth,  till  the 
sensation  of  choking  which  generally  accompanies  the  first  inspira- 
tions has  passed  off,  after  which,  the  handkerchief  should  be  left 
on  the  &ce,  and  the  hand  removed;  the  patient  then  breathes 
fireely  through  that  part  of  the  handkerchief  wetted  with  the  chlo- 
roform, and,  in  general,  half  a  drachm  is  sufficient  to  produce  anaes- 
thesia. 

"  In  obstetric  practice,  I  find  it  the  most  convenient  plan  to  place 
one  end  of  the  folded  handkerchief  under  the  left  cheek  of  the 
patient,  to  pour  a  little  chloroform  on  it,  and  then,  taking  hold  of 
the  loose  end  of  the  handkerchief,  to  bring  it  gradually  near  the 
mouth,  till  it  can  be  left  there  without  inconvenience,  tibe  patient 
breathing  freely  through  it  And  it  is  not  necessary  again  to 
remove  the  handkerchief,  but  simply  to  pour  on  it  occasionally  a 
very  few  drops,  whenever  the  patient  begins  to  show  symptoms  of 
returning  consciousness,  or  on  the  accession  of  a  pain.  The  only 
precautions  necessary  are,  to  raise  a  small  fold  of  the  handkerchief 
from  the  skin  when  the  chloroform  is  to  be  applied,  so  as  not  to 
blister  the  skin ;  and  to  drop  the  chloroform,  not  on  that  part  of 
the  handkerchief  immediately  over  the  mouth,  but  a  little  above  it, 
so  that  the  vapor,  being  heavy,  may  flow  down  towards  the  mouth 
or  nostrils,  and  thus  be,  during  inspiration,  more  readily  received 
into  the  lungs.  By  adopting  this  plan,  I  have  had  the  handker- 
chief applied  for  nearly  two  hours  without  removing  it;  and  the 
quantity  of  chloroform  I  have  used  in  single  patients,  has  been 
much  less  than  other  practitioners  have  used  in  cases  of  the  same 
duration.  Yours,  &c., 

"John  Mont." 
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From  Dr.  Malcolm^  Edinburgh. 

"Since  November  la&t,  I  have  employed  chloroform  in  above 
thirty  cases  of  labor,  and  with  the  most  satisfactory  and  delightfiil 
results.  A  majority  of  these  were  first  labors,  I  have  kept  my 
patients  under  it  for  periods  varying  from  half  an  hour  to  tax  hours, 
and  have  never  found  the  slightest  unpleasant  effects  result  from  its 
use.  All  the  children  have  been  born  alive,  and  are  at  this  moment 
in  perfect  health,  with  the  exception  of  one  that  died  when  about  a 
month  old,  of  a  sudden  and  severe  attack  of  dysentery.  All  the 
mothers  have  made  recoveries  with  rapidity  and  completeness,  fiir 
above  the  average  which  I  had  previously  observed  in  my  practice. 
This  has  struck  me  as  the  more  remarkable,  seeing  a  large  propo^ 
tion  of  my  patients  were  primiparous ;  and  I  can  only  attribute  tfab 
result  to  the  entire  absence  of  suffering  and  shock  to  the  nervous 
system  which  is  effected  by  the  use  of  chloroform.  Although  in  a 
few  cases  my  patients  and  their  friends  have  at  first  objected  to  the 
use  of  ancBsthesia  to  abolish  pains  which  they  considered  *  natural,' 
yet  every  one  has  afterwards  expressed  to  me  sincere  gratitude  for 
saving  ^em  from  their  agonies ;  and  I  am  sure  not  one  who  has 
experienced  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  practice  will  ever  submit  to 
these  agonies  again,  now  that  they  know  that  they  are  so  totaDj 
unnecessary,  and  can  be  so  easily  and  safely  abolished.  I  have 
repeatedly  found  the  mothers  of  my  patients  object  to  anffisthefiia, 
as  if  they  grudged  that  their  daughters  should  not  experience  the 
same  sufferings  as  themselves — ^but  I  have  uniformly  found  them 
afterwards  as  grateful  as  their  daughters  for  the  relief  administaeA 
"  Generally,  I  have  employed  about  an  ounce  of  chloroform  per 
hour.  I  have  never  seen  the  uterine  contractions  arrested  by  its  use, 
although  I  have  no  doubt  a  large  dose  would,  when  necessary,  have 
that  effect.  I  have  seen  no  case  of  hemorrhage,  or  convulsions,  or 
any  other  complication  whatever.  Let  me  add,  that  I  cannot  conceive 
on  what  principle  the  employment  of  chloroform  in  natural  labor 
should  be  objected  to,  as  long  as  it  is  our  duty,  and  assuredly  it  is 
our  duty,  as  physicians,  to  relieve  and  mitigate  human  suffering. 

"Tours,  &c., 

"B.B.Malcolm." 

From  Dr.  Thomson,  Edinburgh. 

Aft^r  stating  the  details  of  ten  cases,  Dr.  T.  remarks  : 
"Among  the  middling  classes  I  have  met  with  more  difficulty 
in  using  the  chloroform  than  I  had  anticipated,  as  it  has  only  been 
when  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  were  very  severe,  or  her  friends 
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had  begun  to  dread  the  effects  of  prolonged  continuous  suffering 
on  her  constitution,  that  I  could  get  my  wishes  carried  into  effect. 
That  fatal  Newcastle  case,  which  was  trumpeted  a  good  deal  in  the 
newspapers,  is  still  haunting  their  minds,  and  is  very  frequently 
urged  by  some  timid  friend  when  you  propose  the  chloroform  to 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  patient. 

<^  My  experience  of  it  has  been,  in  all  obstetric  instances,  analogous 
to  your  own ;  with  one  exception,  I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
the  patient  under  its  influence ;  a  minute  or  two  was  in  general  suf- 
ficient to  lay  the  most  restless  or  ungovernable  patient  quiet  on  her 
pillow. 

"  Not  the  slightest  postpartum  hemorrhage  has  taken  place  in  my 
ten  cases,  though  in  the  two  forceps  cases,  where  it  was  ^ven  deeply, 
the  uterus  remained  flabby  for  nearly  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  and 
threw  off  the  placenta  with  difficulty. 

"  Its  relaxing  effects  are,  I  think,  undeniable.  In  one  case,  the 
soft  parts  had  resisted  for  a  considerable  time  the  descent  of  the 
head;  they  yielded  very  readily  within  an  hour  after  the  chloroform 
was  begun.  I  have  not  had  another  instance  of  this  kind  lately ;  but 
were  I  to  meet  with  one,.  I  feel  confident  it  would  yield  with  much 
more  facility  tmder  the  chloroform  than  without  it.    Yours,  &c., 

"Alex.  Thomson." 

From  Mb.  Gabmighael,  Edinburgh. 

"  I  have  given  the  chloroform  in  twenty-six  cases  of  midwifery,  four 
of  which  were  first  labors  ;  the  others  varied  from  the  second  to  the 
eleventh  pregnancy.  The  quantity  given  varied  from  two  drachms  to 
four  oz.,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  was  exhibited  from 
a  few  minutes  to  four  hours.  The  preparation  I  have  used  has  always 
been  that  of  Messrs.  Duncan,  Flockhart  and  Co.,  and  I  have  never 
seen  the  slightest  bad  effects  from  it,  either  in  midwifery  or  other 
medical  cases,  or  in  any  cases  where  I  have  administered  it  for 
amusement,  except  occasional  sickness  where  it  was  exhibited 
shortly  after  a  meal. 

**  I  have  met  with  no  case  of  floo^g  whatever.  I  have  heard  it 
alleged  that  it  drives  away  the  milk ;  but  I  have  not  found  it  so,  as 
my  patients  have  all  been  able  to  nurse,  with  the  exception  of  one  lady, 
who  has  not  been  able  to  suckle  her  child  for  the  last  three  times. 

'^  In  all  of  these  cases  it  was  administered  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  with  perfect  success,  and,  in  no  case,  with  any  bad  results. 

"  The  recoveries  have  been  certainly  more  than  usually  speedy. 
Indeed  the  only  objection  I  have  met  with  as  to  its  use,  has  been  on 
the  part  of  the  monthly  nurses,  who  seem  afraid  that  the  new  prac- 
tice will  curtail  their  attendance  and  pay. 
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^^  All  the  children  were  bom  aliye,  and  are  doing  weU.  The 
only  case  in  which  the  child  proved  the  least  refraotoiy  was  a  foot> 
ling  one. 

^<  I  have  also  fonnd  it  most  useful  in  cases  of  djsm^ioniuBa,  in 
spasmodic  colic,  and  tic  douloureux. 

^^  I  also  gave  it  in  a  case  which  ;^ou  saw  along  with  me,  of  most 
severe  neuralgia  of  the  uterus,  with  the  moat  perfect  success. 

^^  In  no  case  whatever  have  I  seen  any  bad  results  of  any  kind 
arise  from  the  use  of  the  chloroform.    Yours,  &c, 

"W.  S.  OAKMICHAtt." 

From  Dr.  Burn,  Epinburqh. 

"  I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  you  the  number  of  cases  of  labor  ia 
which  I  have  exhibited  the  chloroform,  but  I  may  state  that  I  hare 
given  it  repeatedly,  and  have  not  seen  any  bad  consequences  either 
to  the  mother  or  child  result  from  its  use. 

^^  All  the  mothers  made  rapid  recoveries,  and  the  children  did  not 
appear  to  sufier  from  its  use. 

"  I  have  given  the  chloroform  in  three  or  four  cases  of  adherent 
placenta,  where  the  uterus  was  firmly  contracted,  and  had  &r  leas 
difficuliy  in  extracting  it  than  I  have  experienced  in  similar  cases 
where  the  chloroform  was  not  exhibited.    Tours,  &c., 

"J.BURH." 

From  Dr.  Pitrdie,  Edinbitrqh. 

"I  have  now  used  chloroform  in  seventeen  cases,  which  I  have 
noted,  and  in  every  instance  with  decided  efiect,  not  merely  by  les- 
sening suffering,  but  I  am  perfectly  convinced,  by  the  most  carefid 
observation,  by  shortening  the  duration  of  labor.  The  pains  have 
never  in  my  experience  been  interfered  with  except  by  rendering 
them  quicker,  and  fitr  more  effectual. 

"  There  is  one  of  the  cases  which  I  would  wish  to  recall  to  yonr 
memory.  The  patient,  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  was  in  her  fint 
labor,  which  commenced  early  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  went 
on  well  but  slowly  till  the  evening,  when  its  progress  ceased, 
although  the  pains  continued  regular  and  strong.  The  os  uteri  WM 
well  dilated,  but  the  head  made  no  progress,  although  there  wai 
no  very  evident  cause.  About  one  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning 
I  sent  for  you  to  deliver  her  with  forceps.  On  your  arrival,  yon 
thought  that  still  there  was  hope  of  the  labor  being  terminated 
natundly.  The  patient,  who  was  suffering  much,  was  then  pnt 
under  tiie  influence  of  chloroform  and  ergot,  while  you  waited 
patientiy  for  any  advancement,  for  nearly  two  hours,  without  effect 
You  then  delivered  with  the  long  forceps,  which  cost  you  grest 
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exertion,  from  tiie  head  being  impacted  in  the  brim.  The  patient's 
position  was  changed,  the  placenta  was  extracted,  she  was  bound  up 
and  laid  in  a  comfortable  and  easy  posture,  in  which  state  she  con- 
tinued to  sleep  soundly,  until  she  was  awakened  after  the  child  was 
dressed,  the  crying  of  which  surprised  her,  as  she  had  not  been 
conscious  of  what  had  taken  place  from  the  time  she  got  the  first  dose 
of  the  chloroform  after  your  arrival.  This  patient  had  an  excellent 
recovery.  I  never  saw  a  patient  suffer  less  after  labor,  or  recover 
more  rapidly.  I  may  just  add,  that  there  are  few  things  vex  me 
more  with  regard  to  patients,  than  to  witness  the  sufferings  of  a 
childbed  patient,  who  will  not  allow,  from  ignorance  or  prejudice, 
the  use  of  chloroform.  Happfly,  however,  such  cases  are  very  rare 
among  us. 

"Tours,  Ac., 

"W.PURDIB." 

From  Dr.  Finlat,  Nbwhaven,  near  Edinburgh. 

^*  I  have  used  chloroform  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of 
natural  labor.  It  was  with  much  reluctance  that  I  first  administered 
it,  and  only  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  a  patient,  who  was  enduring 
intense  agony  before  the  birth  of  a  first  child.  It  was  completely 
successful.  Her  screams  had  been  audible  across  the  street.  In  a 
few  minutes  they  ceased,  and  she  fell  asleep,  while  the  uterus  con- 
tinued to  act  as  powerfully  as  before.  She  was  not  aware  that  she 
had  got  her  baby,  until  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  it  was  bom.  In 
five  of  the  other  cases  the  influence  of  the  chloroform  was  as  com- 
plete. In  the  other  three  cases  entire  insensibility  was  not  induced, 
but  the  sufferings  were  greatly  mitigated,  and  the  relief  was  so  evident 
to  the  patients,  that,  whenever  the  labor-pain  was  approaching,  they 
grasped  with  great  eagerness  the  handkerchief  on  which  the  drug 
was  sprinkled.  Satisfactory  as  these  cases  have  been,  I  have  hitherto 
used  the  chloroform  with  considerable  hesitation  and  caution,  and 
only  when  it  was  asked  for  by  the  patient.  But  every  trial  has  em- 
boldened me  to  employ  it  with  greater  confidence  on  future  occasions. 
In  each  of  my  cases  the  placenta  was  soon  and  easily  detached ;  in 
none  of  them  did  hemorrhage  occur ;  and  they  all  made  excellent 
recoveries. 

"  Yours,  Ac, 

"A.  Finlat." 

From  Dr.  Cumming,  Edinburgh. 

"I  have  now  attended  thirty-five  cases  of  labor  under  chloroform, 
and  it  has  been  used  in  all  with  marked  advantage.  All  the 
patients  have  made  unusually  good  recoveries ;  and  I  have  been 

Tou  u.  38  ' 
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very  much  impressed  by  the  fact,  which  was  remarked  by  the  fint 
patient  submitted  by  me  *to  chloroform,  and  repeated  by  all,  ^uit 
the  convalescence  was  not  accompanied  by  the  crushed  and  dislo- 
cated feeling  that  they  have  experienced  without  it. 

"I  always  begin  by  introducing  the  chloroform  slowly  and 
gradually  into  the  lungs,  allowing  a  large  proportion  of  air  to  be 
inhaled  along  with  it.  In  every  instance  it  was  administered,  not 
with  reference  to  the  quantity  given,  but  to  the  effect  produced— 
this  effect  being  complete  unconsciousness  during  the  pain ;  and 
thus  administered,  I  have  never  seen  any  unpleasant  or  absurd 
consequences,  nor  anything  to  excite  alarm  or  even  uneasiness. 

"  Two  of  the  cases  had  had  large  floodings  in  a  previous  labor; 
with  the  chloroform  there  was  none.  This,  of  course,  I  do  not 
impute  to  the  medicine ;  but  it  at  least  tends  to  prove,  that  hemo^ 
rhage  is  neither  a  necessary  nor  a  likely  consequence,  as  many  at 
first  were  disposed  to  imagine. 

"  All  the  children  were  bom  alive,  and  are  so  still.  None  of 
them  as  yet  give  the  slightest  indications  of  idiocy,  either  present 
or  future ;  nor  have  I  observed  in  any  the  temporary  stupefection 
immediately  after  birth,  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  chloroform  in 
the  apartment,  that  some  have  remarked. 

"  I  am  quite  satisfied  that,  if  properly  given,  it  acts  as  a  calma- 
tive ;  and  I  believe,  from  what  has  passed  under  my  observation, 
that  very  many  of  what  are  called  exceptional  cases  are  not  so  in 
reality,  but  appear  to  be  such  from  error  in  the  mode  of  adminis- 
tration, and  that  further  experience  will  amply  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  this. 

"  In  short,  I  am,  unfortunately  for  the  appearance  of  veracity, 
compelled  to  say,  that  all  my  cases  hitherto  have  been  so  successftd, 
the  recoveries  so  uniformly  good,  and  the  satisfaction  on  the  part  of 
the  patient  (I  may  add  also  my  own)  so  great,  that  I  am  rapidly 
approaching  to,  if  indeed  I  have  not  already  arrived  at,  the  con- 
viction, that,  if  there  he  any  sin  connected  with  chloroformy  it  «  charge- 
able on  tho$e  who  refuse  to  administer  it 

"I  may  add,  that  not  one  of  those  patients  who  have  already 
inhaled  it  will  ever  be  denied  it  in  any  subsequent  pregnancy,  as 
they  have  repeatedly  assured  me ;  and  certainly  I  shall  not  attempt 
ta  keep  it  from  them,  and  that  not  more  for  their  sake  than  my 
own. 

"Tours,  &c., 

"W.  CUMMDie." 

If  necessary,  I  might  have  adduced  more  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
ansesthetic  effects  of  chloroform  in  midwifery  practice,  from  Dr. 
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Beilby,  Dr.  Zeigler,  Dr.  Weir,  Dr.  Young,  Dr.  Menziee,  Dr.  Gil- 
christ, Dr.  Campbell,  and  other  medical  practitioners  in  Edinbui^h, 
who  have  been  using  it 

In  order  to  vary  this  kind  of  evidence,  I  shall  next  adduce 
extracts  from  various  communications  which  I  have  received  on 
the  use.of  chloroform  in  midwifery,  from  medical  correspondents  in 
different  parts  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland.  It  is  needless,  I 
believe,  to  attempt  to  arrange  them  in  any  special  order ;  and  I 
shall  content  myself,  therefore,  with  beginning  with  the  letters  of 
those  practitioners  who  live  &rthest  north,  and  proceed  southward. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  me  this 
summer: 

From  Dr.  Grigor  of  Nairn. 

"  Dr.  Allan  of  Forres  and  myself  would  as  soon  think  of  going 
to  an  obstetric  case  without  our  chloroform  phial,  as  we  would  of 
going  to  bleed  a  patient  without  a  lancet.  In  this  quarter,  doctors 
are  only  called  in  when  things  are  going  wrong,  or  in  extreme 
cases  ;  so  that,  since  your  grand  discovery,  he  and  I  have  only  used 
it  in  about  twenty-four  cases,  in  all  which  it  came  up  to  all  you 
have  written  about  it,  no  still-born  children,  mothers  recovering 
well,  fewer  after-pains,  &c.  &c.  One  of  my  cases  was  a  first  child, 
the  mother  nearly  forty-eight  years  of  age,  weakly  in  constitution, 
and  of  small  formation.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  chloroform,  I  do 
think  she  would  have  sunk.  "Yours,  &c., 

"J.  Grigor."^ 

Dr.  Dyce,  lecturer  on  midwifery  in  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen, 
fevored  me  some  time  ago  with  the  following  interesting  commix- 
nication  regarding  the  obstetric  employment  of  chloroform : 

"  I  have  reports  from  my  friends  Drs.  Harvey,  Pirrie,  and  Gil- 
christ, all  of  whom,  I  am  aware,  had  been  employing  it.  I  may  at* 
once  state  that  I  consider  it  a  most  invaluable  agent ;  that  I  hav;e 
every  confidence  in  its  safety ;  that  I  recommend  it  almost  on  every 
occasion  ;  that  no  evil  consequences  have  ever  attended  its  use ;  and 
that  I  have  found  its  effects  nearly  alike  in  all.  I  have  used  it 
eleven  times.  The  labors  have,  with  one  exception,  been  natural. 
The  exception  was  a  breech  case,  and  a  first  child.  Two  of  the 
eleven  children  were  lost ;  one  was  putrid,  and  in  the  other  (the 
breech  case),  though  the  funis  did  pulsate  for  some  minutes,  the 
child  could  not  be  recovered. 

"  Dr.  Harvey  has  given  me  a  brief  account  of  four  cases  delivered 
under  chloroform ;  all  the  children  were  bom  alive. 

"  Dr.  Gilchrist  at  Woodside  writes  to  me — ^  I  have  observed  no 
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evU  results  to  the  infants  themselves  fSrom  the  use  of  chloroform.' 
He  does  not  state  the  number  of  his  cases ;  bat  I  presume  they  haTS 
been  numerous  from  his  remarking,  that  ^  latterly  I  have  not  tued 
this  agent  so  generally  as  when  it  was  novel,  reserving  it  now, 
unless  when  urgently  requested  by  the  patient,  for  cases  unusuaDy 
painful,  whether  arising  from  excessive  sensibility  of  the  system, 
rigidity  of  the  soft  structures,  or  cases  requiring  manual  assistance.* 

"  Dr.  Pirrie  has  employed  chloroform  in  fourteen  cases.  Ten  of 
these  were  natural,  two  instrumental,  and  one  a  case  of  turning. 
He  says,  '  as  to  the  children,  they  have  all  been  bom  alive,  and 
continue  to  go  on  satisfactorily.' 

^^  I  never  use  it  early  in  labor ;  generally  the  second  stage  Ins 
come  on,  or  at  least  the  os  uteri  is  tolerably  well  dilated.  This 
appears  to  be  the  practice  of  my  brethren  here.  I  then  keep  die 
patient  in  a  state  of  insensibility  more  or  less  complete  daring  the 
future  progress  of  the  labor.  Occasionally  I  have  allowed  them  to 
come  completely  out  of  the  anaesthetic  state ;  but,  on  the  recurrence 
of  the  pain,  the  patients  invariably  and  urgently  seek  fortiie  hand- 
kerchief.  When  I  used  chloroform,  I  imagined  that  tiie  intense* 
ness  of  the  stupor  induced  did  lessen  the  frequency  and  force  of  the 
pains,  and  even  put  a  stop  to  the  labor  altogether ;  and  I  am  still 
of  opinion,  that  if  the  full  effect  is  produced  and  kept  up  for  any 
lime,  the  pains  will  cease ;  but  if  a  more  moderate  effect  is  produced, 
so  that  consciousness  to  a  certain  extent  remiuns,  my  conviction  is, 
that  instead  of  checking  uterine  action,  its  use  enables  the  oigan  to 
act  with  more  freedom ;  the  mental  influences  are  quickened ;  and, 
more  than  this,  it  has  a  decided  power  in  relaxing  the  soft  parts, 
and  thus  removing  a  very  frequent  cause  of  protracted  labor.  I 
had  a  yery  interesting  case,  illustrative  of  these  remarks,  in  Jannaiy 
last,  in  a  lady  in  her  fifth  pregnancy,  of  a  very  irritable,  anxious, 
and  highly  nervous  temperament,  who  had,  previously  to  labor, 
determined  to  use  this  wonderftil  agent  Her  former  labors  had 
always  been  tedious,  and  very  painful  throughout  every  stage.  This 
commenced,  and  had  continued  for  a  couple  of  hours  before  I  saw 
her.  She  was  complaining  much  of  the  severity  of  the  piuns,  espe- 
cially of  her  inability  to  move  from  one  posture.  Her  anxiety  wad 
agitation  were  very  considerable ;  her  pulse  was  above  100,  and  her 
body  was  already  wet  with  perspiration.  On  examination  I  fonnd 
the  parts  rigid,  and  the  os  not  larger  than  a  shilling,  while  the 
rectum  actually  encroached  upon  the  vagina  from  its  loaded  state. 
I  determined,  tiierefore,  on  emptying  the  gut  hy  an  enema  before 
employing  the  chloroform,  and  mentioned  this  to  my  patient,  and 
gave  the  nurse  the  necessary  instructions.  I  very  soon  foond  thirt 
I  had  added  not  a  little  to  her  already  excited  state,  and  she  was 
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not  prepared  for  delay,  and  would  only,  after  some  persuasion,  con- 
sent to  its  exhibition,  and  only  then  on  condition  that  immediately 
after  she  was  to  be  allowed  the  ^  stuff/    Her  request  was  complied 
with,  and  I  confess  to  you  its  effect  on  her  general  state,  from  the 
mcHuent  she  was  under  its  influence,  not  only  gratified  myself  but 
pleased  her  friends,  who  complained  much  of  her  impatience  and 
her  imagined  evils.    A  few  inhidations  sufficed  to  induce  insensi- 
bility, before  which  she  gave  one  or  two  hysterical  laughs,  and 
msLde  some  incoherent  remark.    She  then  became  still  and  quiet, 
until  a  pain  returned — the  only  indication  of  which  was  a  gentle 
writhing  of  the  body.    Her  pulse  very  soon  fell  to  80,  at  which  it 
remained ;  her  skin  became  cool ;  the  parts  rapidly  relaxed ;  she 
moved,  and  allowed  herself  to  be  nK>ved  in  any  direction  readily ; 
the  pains  were  certainly  more  regular  and  efficient  than  in  any  of 
her  former  labors ;  and  in  two  hours  iEtnd  a  half  from  the  first  inha- 
lation, the  child  was  bom.    Once  only  during  this  period,  and  that 
was  after  one  hour  had  elapsed,  was  she  perfectly  sensible.    This 
was  permitted  at  the  solicitation  of  the  nurse  and  friends,  who  had 
not  seen  chloroform  used  before,  and  could  not  be  convinced  that 
so  sudden  a  change  could  exist  and  the  labor  progress  perfectly. 
They  soon  had  evidence  of  this,  by  the  patient  screaming  out  in  her 
former  impatient  tone,  ^  Pain,  pain !  where  is  the  handkerchief?' 
From  this  time  until  delivery  she  was  perfectly  unconscious.    The 
placenta  came  away  naturally  in  ten  minutes.    The  roller  was  put 
on,  some  of  the  soiled  things  were  changed,  and  it  was  not  for 
several  minutes  ere  she  was  convinced  that  her  trials  were  over.    I 
need  hardly  say  that  she  was  gratified  in  the  highest  degree  to  find 
that  she  had  escaped  so  much  of  her  former   sufferings,  and 
expressed  her  deep  thankfulness  for  so  valuable  a  boon.    The  child 
was  putrid.    Her  recovery  was  perfect,  and  more  rapid  than  on  any 
former  occasion. 

'*  In  my  practice  I  have  met  with  no  instance  of  chloroform  fitiling 
in  producing  its  usual  effects  in  a  very  few  minutes,  where  it  was 
willingly  and  readily  inhaled ;  in  some  nervous  patients,  a  few 
seconds  are  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  In  the  case  I  have  just  given, 
I  was  surprised  at  ihe  few  inhalations  she  took ;  and  Dr.  Pirrie 
mentions  that  one  of  his  patients  was  so  highly  susceptible  of  its 
effects,  that,  on  making  three  or  four  inhalations,  the  state  of  anaes- 
thesia became  so  complete,  that  the  labor  was  entirely  suspended ; 
he  therefore,  in  this  case,  discontinued  its  use.  On  some  occasions, 
I  had  difficulty  in  persuading  the  patients  to  use  it;  hence  a  longer 
time  elapsed.  In  one  case,  where  persuasion  &iled,  I  watched 
an  interval  of  drowsiness,  and,  in  spite  of  herself,  brought  the 
woman  Sedrly  under  its  influence,  in  which  state  she  remained  for 
twenty  minutes,  when  the  child  was  bom  unconsciously.    Its  cry 
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aroused  her,  she  turned  herself  hastily  around  with  an  inquiring 
look,  and  after  a  momentary  gaze  said,  ^  What  is  that  ?  you  ha?e 
been  giving  me  the  stuffl' 

"  The  quantity  of  liquid  used  has  varied  in  my  hands  from  Jss  to 
Siiss.  This  last  quantity  was  expended  in  the  case  of  a  young  womaii, 
eighteen  years  of  age,  pregnant  of  her  first  child,  and  who  was  mon 
or  less  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  for  five  hours.  As  tlds 
was  amongst  my  first  cases,  if  not  the  very  first,  and  the  longest 
period  in  which  I  have  employed  this  agent,  perhaps  you  will  ezcose 
^y  ^ving  it  somewhat  in  detail,  more  especially  as  ergot  was  given 
along  with  it,  which  I  am  not  aware  that  I  had  seen  anywhere 

recommended.    Jane ,  set  eighteen,  unmarried ;  first  dnld, 

December  18, 1847.  When  seen  at  five  p.m.,  the  membranes  were 
reported  to  have  ruptured  twelve  or  thirteen  hours  before ;  on  ex- 
amination, the  OS  uteri  was  found  dilated  to  the  size  of  half  a  crown, 
and  the  breech  was  discovered  as  the  presenting  part ;  the  puns  weie 
frequent,  irregular,  at  times  only  efiectual,  but  they  had  been  in- 
creasingly severe  during  the  after  part  of  the  day,  and  now  were 
strong. 

*^  About  seven  p.m.,  aft;er  some  persuasion,  she  first  inhaled  the 
chloroform.  She  soon  became  insensible ;  it  was  then  only  presented 
to  her  at  intervals  as  a  pain  recurred,  a  single  inhalation  being  gene- 
rally sufiicient  She  laughed  and  sang  for  a  few  minutes,  bnt  at 
length  seemed  perfectly  unconscious,  and  we  were  only  sensible  that 
she  had  pain  by  her  now  and  then  rolling  about,  as  is  the  case  when 
labor-pains  continue  under  convulsions.  For  an  hour  she  was  kept 
in  this  state;  but  thinking  that  the  pains  were  becoming  more  distant 
and  the  progress  of  the  labor  slower,  she  was  allowed  to  come  out 
of  this  torpid  state.  Soon  after  5ss  of  powdered  ergot  was  given, 
and  repeated  four  times  at  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
pains  now  became  stronger  and  more  frequent,  and  my  patient, 
who  was  conscious  of  the  powerful  agency  of  the  chloroform,  and 
the  advantages  she  had  derived,  insisted  on  its  repetition.  She  had, 
in  fact,  secreted  the  handkerchief,  and  was  now  keeping  it  at  her 
mouth.  But  alas !  its  talismanic  powers  had  vanished ;  she  threw  it 
rather  angrily  at  the  student,  who,  at  that  moment,  sat  by  her  bed- 
side, desiring  him  to  give  her  the  bottle  in  its  stead ;  she  assured  ns 
that  she  had  felt  no  pain  until  now,  that  she  had  been  dreaming  of 
her  illness,  which  she  believed  was  finished.  From  this  time  (nine 
o'clock),  until  her  delivery,  which  took  place  between  one  and  two 
o'clock  the  following  morning,  she  was  kept  in  a  perfectiy  uncon- 
scious state,  at  times  more  so  than  at  others,  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  pains.  Towards  the  end  of  the  labor,  the  throes 
were  very  severe,  but  during  none  of  them  did  the  patient  comphun 
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of  the  slightest  pain.  The  only  indication,  as  I  have  already  said, 
of  apparent  suffering,  was  a  movement  of  the  body,  and  occasionally 
a  low  moan.  The  child  in  this  case  did  not  breathe  or  cry ;  it  was  not 
therefore,  legally  in  life,  though  the  funis  pulsated  for  some  minutes. 

^^  I  can  scarcely  think  that  the  death  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the 
chloroform,  or  even  to  the  ergot  The  length  of  the  labor,  the 
nature  of  the  presentation,  and  especially  its  being  a  first  child, 
were  almost  against  its  being  born  alive.  So  that,  with  this  excep- 
tion, no  injury  has  befallen  the  in&nt  in  the  practice  of  any  of  us 
here  who  have  employed  chloroform. 

"  I  have  only  fdrther  to  say,  that  the  recoveries  in  every  case 
have  been  most  satis&ctory.  They  appeared  even  more  rapid  than 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  "Tours,  &c., 

"R.  Dtob." 

Jtnou  Mr.  Lawrence,  Montrose. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  furnish  much  information  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  chloroform  in  midwifery  in  this  quarter.  It  has  been  very 
little  used  by  myself  or  brethren,  owing  chiefly  to  a  very  general  pre- 
judice on  the  part  of  our  parturient  patients  against  it  The  very 
last  case  I  attended,  the  patient  resolutely  refused  it,  although  suffer- 
ing very  severe  pain  !  However,  in  one  of  those  in  which  I  adminis- 
tered it,  and  to  which  I  had  gone  unprovided  vrith  the  chloroform, 
my  patient  compelled  me  to  send  for  it  I  In  one  case  in  which  a 
patient  of  mine  had  convulsions  in  her  first  labor,  I  exhibited  chlo* 
reform  at  her  second  confinement  with  the  usual  success. 

'^  I  have  seen  no  injurious  consequences  of  any  kind.    Yours,  ftc, 

"  Bamukl  Lawrbkob.'* 

From  Dr.  Steele,  Montrose. 

*^  I  have  used  chloroform  in  midwifery  practice  on  six  separate 
occasions.  In  two  of  the  cases,  it  was  ^ven  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
ducing only  a  partial  immxmity  from  suffering ;  but  vrith  the  effect  of 
converting,  especially  in  one  to  whom  it  was  administered  for  four 
hours,  what  would  have  been  a  very  severe  into  a  very  easy  labor. 
In  the  other  four,  the  effect  was  highly  satisfactory ;  two  of  the 
children  being  born  without  the  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the 
mothers,  for  some  time  after,  of  that  event  having  taken  place. 
One  lady  remarked,  that  she  thought  ^  the  march  of  intellect  had 
never  taken  a  happier  direction  than  when  it  led  to  the  discovery 
of  chloroform.' 

"  All  the  children  did  well.  One  of  them,  however,  was  as- 
phy^dated  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  its  birth. 
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^^  From  the  little  experience  I  have  had  of  chloroform^  any  ojnnkm 
of  mine  as  to  its  merits  is  not  entitled  to  much  weight  It  seined 
certainly  in  several  of  my  cases  to  prolong  the  interval  hetween  the 
piuns,  and  therehy  retard  the  termination  of  the  labor ;  and  I  thougbt 
also  that  the  uterine  action  was  sometimes  less  effective  when  the 
patient  was  under  the  power  of  the  medicine.    Yours^  kc^ 

^^Qboboi  Stbsul" 

From  Da.  PatoN|  Dundbs. 

^^I  have  ascertained  that  chloroform  has  been  employed  in 
upwards  of  fifty  cases  up  to  this  date  (5th  June,  1848))  several  of  them 
instrumental,  and  with  the  best  effect ;  and  no  bad  consequence  has 
attended  it,  either  to  the  mothers  or  children.  All  the  children  ha?e 
been  bom  alive.  In  the  cases  in  my  own  practice  in  which  I  have 
used  it,  it  speedily  induced  the  ansBsthetic  state,  and  appeared  to 
accelerate  the  uterine  action  in  some.  The  recoveries  of  the  mothen 
were  more  fiEivorable  than  in  former  instances  where  no  such  agent 
was  employed.  In  all,  the  children  were  bom  alive,  except  one, 
where  the  child  was  aeephahuM. 

<^  To  explain  the  small  number  of  cases  in  which  it  has  beennsed 
here,  I  ought  to  mention  that,  in  consequence  of  the  deaths  of  two 
ladies  in  a  respectable  rank  of  life,  from  puerperal  fever,  when  it  wm 
epidemic  a  few  months  ago — ^in  both  of  which  cases  chloroform  wm 
used — tiie  public  of  course  attributed  the  unfortunate  result  to  the 
new  agent ;  and  since  then  it  has  been  difficult,  and  in  maay  iih 
stances  impossible,  to  overcame  the  prejudice  against  it  Of  late, 
however,  from  the  fitvorable  opinion  entertained  of  it  by  those  who 
have  had  it  administered,  it  is  not  so  frequently  objected  to. 

"  Yours,  Ac., 

"  Geo.  Patoh." 

Dr.  Anderson,  President  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of 
Glasgow,  and  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  esteemed  physiciaBi 
in  that  city,  some  time  ago  wrote  me  a  letter,  from  which  I  maka 
the  following  extract : 

"  Not  being  connected  with  any  obstetric  institution,  and  having 
now  littie  practice  of  this  kind  amongst  the  poor,  I  am  sorry  I  can- 
not offer  you  any  sufficient  statistics  on  the  use  of  chloroform ;  but 
I  have  had  so  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  vrith  its  effect,  that  I 
almost  always  use  it,  and  most  of  my  patients  have  expressed  thein- 
selves  as  strongly  in  its  favor  as  you  have  done.  I  recollect  only 
two  exceptions,  where,  although  the  usual  efiects  were  produced, 
both  patients  complained  that,  previous  to  the  full  anaesthetic  efiects, 
their  feelings,  instead  of  being  agreeable,  were  very  much  the  reverse. 
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One  lady  said  that  elie  felt  it  like  approaobing  insanity ;  and  that 
ahe  would  rather  endure  the  labor-pains  than  be  subjected  to  this 
again*  In  no  case  have  I  had  reason  to  suppose  that  mother  or 
etaid  suffered  injury.  All  the  mothejrs  have  done  well,  and  several 
of  them  have  spontaneously  remarked  that  they  made  better  and 
quicker  recoveries  than  after  former  aocouehements.  In  this  I 
eoincide*  Two  children  were  still-bom.  One,  in  the  sixth  month, 
died  during  parturition,  after  long-continued  discluu*ge  of  the  liquor 
amnii  for  many  weeks  before  the  induction  of  labor ;  the  other,  in 
the  eighth  month,  f^r  hemorrhage  from  fisttigue,  followed  by  pro- 
tracted labor;  in  this  case  a  placental  clot  was  found  after  delivery, 
00  that  the  child's  death  was  sufficiently  accounted  for. 

**  On  the  whole,  my  experience  of  chloroform  in  parturition  is 
more  favorable  than  in  other  cases,  where  I  have  several  times  seen 
it  produce  alarming  spasmodic  and  other  nervous  symptoms,  fol- 
lowed by  sickness.  These  effects,  I  think,  are  most  apt  to  occur  in 
subjects  who  have  had  spinal  irritation,  or  an  excitable  state  of  the 
nervous  system,  or  who  use  the  chloroform  when  exhausted,  or 
after  abstinence  from  nourishing  food. 

"  Yours,  &c., 

"  A.  D.  Andbrson." 

The  following  communication  was  sent  me  in  June  last — 

Bt  Mr.  Spsnoer,  Douglas,  Isle  or  Max. 

**I  forgot  how  often  I  had  used  the  chloroform  when  I  last  wrote 
you ;  but,  since  then,  I  have  used  it  frequently,  with  invariable 
success  so  far  as  it  ia  concerned.  There  have  been  no  still-born 
children  from  its  use,  and  all  the  children  have  continued  to  thrive 
well ;  none  as  yet  have  had  a  fit  from  teething — ^this  I  consider  a 
great  matter.  We  want  some  powerful  proof  here  to  bring  it  into 
general  use.  I  cannot  use  it  in  half  my  cases,  as  I  would  not  do  it 
without  leave  from  the  patient  I  had  a  case  of  puerperal  mania 
the  other  day,  and  did  not  use  it  in  it.  If  I  had  used  it,  I  should 
have  been  blamed.  This  is  so  small  a  place  that  everything  one 
does  is  at  once  known.  I  have  often  operated  under  its  use,  with 
no  ill  effect  "Yours,  &c., 

"J.  H.P.  Spbncbr." 

From  Mr.  Ceelt,  Atlbsburt. 

"I  have  much  pleasure  in  communicating  to  you  the  general 
results  of  my  very  limited  use  of  aneesthetic  agents  in  midwifery. 
I  have  used  both  ether  and  chloroform  in  numerous  operations, 
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email  and  great,  in  public  and  private  practice,  have  been  sevmd 
times  the  subject  of  their  influence,  and  have  repeatedly  employed 
them  in  hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  other  nervous  and  spasmodic  afiee- 
tions ;  but  my  employment  of  them  in  midwifery  has  been  mow 
limited,  and  at  present  restricted  chiefly  to  primiparous  and  difficult 
or  tedious  cases.    I  have  used  them  in  only  six  cases  as  yet 

"  It  has  happened  that  most  of  my  late  obstetric  cases  have  been 
so  easy  and  so  rapid  as  to  supersede  the  use  of  chloroform.  My 
own  observations  of  its  effects  in  midwifery,  would  induce  me  te 
urge  its  use  in  all  Beverey  protracted^  or  operative  midwifery ;  and  in 
any  case  of  natural  labor,  with  only  the  ordinary  suffering,  I  wodd 
not  hesitate  to  employ  it,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  patient  or 
friends,  if  I  saw  no  contra-indication ;  because  I  believe  that,  in 
proper  doses,  with  suitable  management,  it  is  harmless,  and  may 
be  beneficial ;  but  if  the  patient,  under  these  circumstances,  were 
averse,  I  should  not,  of  course,  press  it.  Neither  do  I  think  I 
should  venture  to  employ  it  in  natural  and  easy  labor,  where  I  sm- 
pected  or  knew  that  subsequent  hemorrhage  would  arise,  from  fiab- 
biness  of  fibre  and  flaccidiiy  of  the  organ ;  because  I  think  the 
iecale  comtUunif  during  the  last  hour  or  two  of  such  labors,  has  in 
my  hands  been  so  beneficial,  and  seems  more  appropriate. 

"  In  all  the  cases  in  which  I  have  employed  ether  or  chlorofoniii 
the  patients  and  their  friends  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  and 
gratified  with  the  results,  and  abundantly  thankful  for  the  boon. 
In  only  one  case  has  there  been  any  sickness  or  syncope.  In  a 
town  about  twelve  miles  hence,  it  lias  also  been  successfully  used 
by  Mr.  Knight  of  Brill,  in  several  cases.  In  Bicester,  I  have  heard 
of  its  use,  but  chiefly  by  younger  medical  men. 

"  I  will  only  add  that,  in  using  the  chloroform,  I  have,  in  some  of 
the  cases,  now  and  then  omitted  to  repeat  the  dose,  to  show  the 
friends  and  attendants  how  differently  the  patient  was  situated; 
but  the  latter  has  soon  removed  any  hesitation  of  the  fiiends  by 
calling  out  hastily  for  that  ^  nice  chloroform'  again. 

"  Yours,  &a, 

"  Robert  Cbily." 

In  a  printed  pamphlet'  obligingly  furnished  me  some  time  ago 
by  Mr.  StaJlard,  surgeon  to  the  Leicester  General  Dispensary,  that 
gentleman  observes : 

"  I  have  exhibited  the  chloroform  in  upwards  of  thirty  cases  of 
midwifeiy  during  the  present  year,  and  they  have  included  a  greater 

^  Practical  Observations  on  the  Administration  and  Effects  of  Chloroform  in  Natnnl 
Labor,  p.  16,  &c. 
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number  of  seyere  cases  than  the  general  experience  wonld  support; 
this  is  accaanted  for  by  the  &ct  that  two  of  the  worst  were  pauper 
patients,  to  whom  the  surgeon's  attendance  is  required  only  in  cases 
of  unusual  severity.  Onft  other  formidable  case  also  occurred  to 
my  fitther,  and  in  it  I  was  requested  by  him  to  use  the  chloroform. 
In  this  experience  I  have  never  once  observed  the  least  re^rdation 
of  the  parturient  paroxysms,  bo  long  as  absoltUe  in$ermbiltty  was  not 
induced;  and  in  sevend  cases  the  pains  were  palpably  increased. 
When  a  patient  is  suffering  acute  pain,  she  does  all  in  her  power  to 
fopprees  it,  and  the  act  of  doing  so  is  well  known  to  retard  the  pro- 
cess of  parturition ;  when,  therefore,  the  pain  is  no  longer  felt,  the 
effort  to  suppress  it  no  longer  ensues,  and  the  accouchement  is 
accelerated  in  a  remarkable  degree.  But  again,  it  has  been  argued 
that  the  pain  of  labor  is  desirable ;  and  that  it  is  wrong  to  interfere 
with  this  natural  indication  of  what  is  going  on.  Now,  with  this 
assertion  I  am  totally  at  variance :  there  is  nothing  so  depressing  to 
the  powers  of  life ;  nothing  so  soon  exhausts  the  already  feeble 
body;  noiiiing  so  efiectually  prevents  the  sufferer  from  aiding 
nature  by  her  volitional  effort,  as  pain ;  and  consequently  nothing 
00  powerfully  maintains  the  strength,  or  invigorates  the  system,  as 
its  annihilation.  *  *  *  In  the  thirty  cases  I  have  attended,  I  have 
not  had  a  single  case  of  flooding,  and  two  individuals  had  never 
been  free  from  it  on  former  occasions.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  an 
additional  recommendation  for  its  exhibition;  and  in  all  those 
excitable  persons  in  whom  flooding  is  most  likely  to  occur,  the 
diminution  of  fear  and  excitement  caused  by  its  exhibition  has  a 
direct  tendency  to  prevent  the  flooding.  Nothing  but  a  very 
extended  experience  can  justify  any  .conclusion  upon  this  head ; 
as  fiEtr  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
ddoroform  exerts  no  perceptible  influence  upon  the  child." 

From  Dr.  Protheroe  Smith,  London. 


«i 


^  I  have  records  in  my  own  practice  and  that  of  my  friends,  of 
upwards  of  125  cases  of  ansBsthetic  labor ;  and,  witii  one  exception, 
all  have  done  well.  In  several  thus  treated,  no  hemorrhage  has 
ensued,  though  in  previous  labors  there  was  flooding.  In  nearly 
all,  the  getting  up  has  been  more  speedy,  requiring  no  aid  of 
opiates  and  purgatives ;  and  it  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  chloro- 
form lessens  the  chance  of  puerperal  inflammation  and  fever.  I 
usually  employ  my  inhaler  to  administer  it,  and  with  it  I  fancy  I 
can  administer  it  with  greater  success  and  precision.  I  have  kept 
patients  under  its  influence  from  half  an  hour  to  twenty-eight  and 
a  half  hours.    I  have  used  it  in  cases  in  which  bronchitis  was  pre- 
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sent,  and  one  lately,  in  which,  at  the  time,  there  was  complete 
aphonia.  She  has  never  had  bo  good  a  time — ^in  four  or  five  ipn- 
vions  births  she  had  protracted  recoveries,  floodings,  peritoncil 
attacks,  &c. ;  these  she  has  wholly  escaped.  I  have  used  it  in  turn- 
ing and  forceps  cases,  &c.,  and  in  all  I  have  been  most  suceessfiiL 
In  administering  chloroform  I  adopt  your  plan  of  induciog  rapidly 
complete  sleep,  and  afterwards  keep  np  the  effect  by  repeating  the 
inhalations  at  each  recurrence  of  uterine  eftbrt  The  other  day  I 
had  three  cases,  the  one  after  the  other,  which  strikingly  illustrated 
the  various  effects  of  the  chloroform  on  different  subjects — Ist,  a 
primipara,  eet  twenty  (administered  in  the  second  stage),  k^ 
under  its  influence  four  and  a  half  hours,  slept  sweetly,  without  a^ 
movement  of  the  body,  save  during  the  last  expulsive  eflbrts,  when 
the  usual  abdominal  muscles  were  called  into  action.  The  'pains' 
under  the  chloroform  became  more  frequent  and  powerful,  and  a 
fine  male  child  was  born.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  child,  thi 
patient  awoke  refreshed  as  from  a  sweet  sleep,  without  any  pain  oc 
evidence  (save  the  advent  of  her  first-bom)  of  having  been  confined, 
as  far  as  her  own  feelings  were  concerned.  The  uterus  contracted 
firmly,  and  I  instantly  left  her  for  the  second — a  lady  of  title.  She 
required  to  inhale  for  a  minute  and  a  half  (in  the  third  stage)  heton 
the  induction  of  anaesthesia  was  complete,  when  she  became  veij 
talkative,  addressing  her  maid  in  French,  speaking  of  matteit 
wholly  foreign  to  her  condition,  and  of  an  amusing  character,  ai 
though  she  was  perfectly  at  ease  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
labor,  which  advanced  rapidly,  and  terminated  in  an  hour  from  die 
first  exhibition  of  chloroform.  On  recovery,  in  about  three  minates 
after,  she  was  introduced  to  a  fine  boy,  and  remarked  she  had  been 
sound  asleep.  The  third  case  had  the  chloroform  in  the  $ec$id 
stage ;  she  slept  soundly  in  half  a  minute,  and  then  became  con- 
scious of  what  was  goiug  on^-described  to  the  nurse,  who  stood  by, 
the  progress  of  the  labor,  and  observed  that  she  was  greatly 
delighted  that  she  had  her  senses,  and  yet  was  wholly  unconsciooi 
of  any  pain  or  distress  of  any  kind.  She  remarked,  that  with  the 
entire  freedom  from  suffering,  she  was  sensible  of  the  progresa  of 
the  labor,  as  though  it  was  effected  by  an  agency  with  which  she 
was  altogether  unconnected.  During  the  last  tiiroe  I  made  her 
sleep ;  so  she  was  ignorant  of  the  birth  of  a  fine  boy :  in  this  and 
the  second  case  the  placenta  immediately  followed ;  the  abdom^ 
and  uterus  contracted  firmly.  In  all  three  cases  no  after  treatment 
was  required,  and  they  made  rapid  recoveries. 

"  Yours,  &c., 

"Peothbrob  Smith." 
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From  Db.  Eigbt,  London. 


**  Of  course  I  use  the  chloroform  in  midwifery,  but  I  cannot  think 
that  a  large  dose  at  first  is  the  best  way.  In  almost  all  private 
patients,  you  can  draw  the  line  between  loss  of  pain  and  loss  of 
consciousness.  I  give  but  a  small  quantity  at  a  time ;  the  patient 
takes  it  herself  (on  a  strip  of  sponge),  and  when  it  is  exhausted  she 
asks  for  more.  "  Tours,  &c., 

«E.  RlOBY." 

From  Mb.  Lansdowne,  Bbistol. 

**  I  have  now  used  ether  or  chloroform  in  seventy-one  midwifery 
eases ;  I  have  two  modes  of  administering  it,  the  one  with  a  bladder, 
in  which  is  placed  a  brass  pipe  with  a  stopcock,  and  into  this  is 
screwed,  after  I  have  poured  the  chloroform  into  the  bladder,  a 
piece  of  elastic  tubing  with  a  mouthpiece,  the  whole  being  pierced 
with  a  bore  j  of  an  inch,  through  which  the  vapor  can  be  readily 
inhaled.  If  I  find  I  am  likely  to  be  giving  the  chloroform  for  a 
long  time,  I  use  the  apparatus,  both  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
and  also  of  economy,  as  3j,  will  last  me  nearly  or  quite  an  hour 
with  this ;  and,  should  I  use  it  many  hours,  it  not  only  effects  a 
great  saving  of  material,  but  does  not  so  frequently  require  reple- 
nishing, and  is  always  ready  at  the  approach  of  each  separate  uterine 
action ;  and  it  may  (as  has  been  the  case  with  me)  be  used  by  any 
friends,  or  by  the  nurse,  should  the  practitioner  require  to  be  absent 
for  a  short  time.  The  other  apparatus  is  an  inhaler,  such  as  is  com- 
monly sold ;  it  is  made  of  a  thin  and  pliable  lead,  adapted  over  the 
nose  and  mouth,  having  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc  in  its  front,  and 
containing  a  piece  of  sponge,  over  which  the  chloroform  is  thrown : 
the  depth  of  this  inhaler  is  such  as  to  prevent  the  nose  being  touched 
by  the  chloroform.  It  is  home-manufactured,  not  expensive,  and 
very  easy  of  construction.  This  latter  I  make  use  of  if  I  am  likely 
to  be  wanting  it  for  a  short  time  only ;  it  requires  to  be  supplied 
afresh  every  five  or  ten  minutes,  and,  accordingly,  I  use  3j  or  3ss, 
which  latter  is  my  quantity  when  about  to  extract  a  tooth.  If  the 
action  of  the  uterus  causes  great  pain,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in 
an  early  period  of  the  labor  with  the  first  child,  I  commence  giving 
it  as  soon  as  the  os  uteri  is  sufficiently  dilated  for  the  head  to  pass ; 
I  have  given  it  when  the  opening  has  not  exceeded  the  size  of  half 
a  crown.  I  believe  it  may  be  given  witii  impunity  as  early  in  the 
labor  as  we  please,  and  the  only  obstacles  to  its  being  so  used  that 
I  can  see,  are  tiie  inconvenience  to  the  medical  attendant  in  being 
thus  occupied  with  one  patient  for  such  a  length  of  time,  and  also 
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the  very  great  expense  which  such  a  lengtheaed  use  of  it  must 
entail.  On  the  patient's  account,  I  can  see  no  possible  reason  whj 
it  mAj  not  be  used  for  a  whole  day,  or  even  more ;  indeed,  I  cannot 
see  why  a  limit  should  be  set  to  the  length  of  time  in  which  it  may 
be  used.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  soon  be  the  anodyne 
generally  used  at  the  latter  stages  of  painful  cancerous  diseaset^ 
The  greatest  length  of  time  in  which  I  have  used  it  has  been  16| 
hours,  a  fresh  inhalation  being  made  at  every  renewal  of  the  uctiaa 
of  the  uterus ;  in  oth^r  cases  I  have  given  it  11^  and  12  hours,  and 
the  only  reason  of  the  inhalation  being  limited  to  this  time,  hat 
been  the  cessation  of  the  necessity  for  its  use,  namely,  that  die 
child  has  been  born,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  continued  until 
such  event  had  taken  place. 

"  I  have  found  that  nearly  all  my  patients  have  recovered  vwy 
rapidly ;  most  of  those  who  have  had  children  previously,  have 
been  astonished  at  the  unusual  rapidity  of  their  recovery. 

"  I  find  no  difference  as  to  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta  and  the 
subsequent  discharge,  when  administering  chloroform,  to  what 
takes  place  in  the  usual  natural  labor.  I  have,  upon  two  occasions, 
used  it  for  very  severe  after  pains — ^pains  so  severe  that  their  cries 
could  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance ;  indeed  they  appeared 
worse  than  the  pains  of  actual  labor ;  in  both  cases  the  pun  was 
completely  subdued  by  its  use.  Both  these  persons  had  determined 
not  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  the  chloroform  during 
labor,  neither  did  they,  but  they  were  delighted  aft;erwards  with  its 
soothing  effects.  The  former  of  these  I  had  long  resolved  to  give 
it  to  for  this  express  purpose;  it  was  her  thirteenth  child;  her  labon 
have  always  been  very  rapid,  scarcely  any  pain  accompanying  them; 
but  no  sooner  has  the  child  been  born  than  her  agony  has  been 
almost  past  bearing,  the  pain  recurring  at  intervals  for  a  fortnight 
Upon  this  occasion  I  gave  it  to  her  three  times  within  the  first  tffli 
hours,  and  she  had  nothing  to  complain  of  afterwards. 

"  As  regards  sickness,  I  have  not  found  that  symptom,  except 
where  fluid  has  been  previously  taken ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
patient  has  been  sick,  the  chloroform  has  almost  invariably  checked 
it.  The  cramp  I  have  not  heard  them  suffer  from  whilst  under  its 
influence.  I  have  never  yet  met  with  anything  which  has  caused 
me  to  regret  having  used  it.  "Tours,  &c, 

"J-  Q.  Laksdowne." 

During  the  course  of  last  winter  and  spring,  the  practice  of  anes- 
thesia in  midwifery  was  tried  in  London  by  a  very  intelligent  young 
Russian  physician.  Dr.  Haartman  of  Helsingfors,  while,  for  the 
sake  of  information,  he  was  living  as  house-surgeon  in  the  great 
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Lying-in  Hospital  at  Westminster.  Dr.  Haartmam  subsequently 
visited  Edinburgh,  and  kindly  drew  up  for  me,  before  leaving 
England,  the  following  account  of  the  results  of  his  practice.  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  publishing  his  letter,  both  on  account  of  its 
own  intrinsic  value,  and  because  the  results  of  the  practice  of  anaes- 
thesia in  thi&  Hospital  have  been  in  no  small  degree  misrepresented, 
both  publicly  and  privately. 

RESULTS  OF  AKJSSTHBSIA  US  THE  WESTMINSTER  LYOrO-IN  HOSPITAL.^ 

"  I  fulfil  with  the  greatest  pleasure  your  wish,  in  writing  down 
my  observations  on  chloroform  as  used  in  midwifery.  I  do  it  cer- 
tainly not  without  much  embarrassment,  the  greater  the  more  I 
flunk  of  my  ignorance  of  the  English  idiom ;  but  encouraged  by 
your  indulgence,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  begin  the  task,  more  espe- 
cially as  I  know  that  some  erroneous  ideas  of  the  use  of  the  chloro- 
form in  the  General  Lying-in  Hospital  in  London  have  been  spread 
about. 

"  During  the  three  months  I  was  house-surgeon  in  that  hospital, 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  105  women  in  labor,  of  whom 
about  25  were  attended  by  my  friend  Dr.  Delafield  of  Kew  York, 
the  other  80  by  myself.  But  having  been  most  of  the  time  the 
only  house-surgeon,  and  otherwise  much  engaged,  I  was  not  able 
to  exhibit  the  chloroform  oftener  than  in  25  cases,  which,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  were  in  no  way  selected.  The  most  of  these  patients, 
were,  however,  primiparce.  In  the  administration  of  the  chloro- 
form I  followed  your  method,  using  simply  a  towel,  upon  the  inte- 
rior of  which  the  liquid  was  diffused ;  but  I  held  it  as  a  rule  to 
exhibit  it  in  the  beginning  of  each  case  rather  in  small  doses,  and 
with  caution,  watching,  in  the  meantime,  the  pulse,  as  the  surest 
indicator  of  any  danger.  But  when  the  patient  got  accustomed  to 
it,  I  gave  it  freely,  not  removing  the  towel  till  the  patient  was  in 
deep  sleep.  In  this  state,  the  respiration  was  in  general  sonorous, 
sometimes  stertorous ;  the  pupils  were  usually  somewhat  contracted, 
sometimes,  however,  dilated,  sometimes  not  at  all  affected.  The 
pulse  was,  in  the  beginning,  either  a  little  accelerated,  or  quite 
natural,  I  think,  when  the  patient  was  not  frightened.  Yet,  I  have 
seen  the  pulse,  without  any  bad  consequence,  go  down  to  40,  when 
the  chloroform  was  used  for  a  long  time  or  in  large  doses.  Its 
strength  was  very  seldom  altered,  being  then  weaker.  The  patient 
usually  lay  quiet,  all  the  muscles  being  relaxed  till  the  uterine  con- 
tractions came  on,  during  which  they  all,  with  few  exceptions, 
pressed  down  as  in  common  labor.     Some  of  them  complained, 

*  From  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  October,  1848,  p.  225. 
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although  they  afterwttrd  said,  *  they  felt  no  pain  whatever/  Few 
talked  or  laughed,  except  the  Irishwomen,  whom  I  found  rather 
re&actory  to  the  aneesthetic  influence,  prohahly  because  they  tff% 
in  general,  too  much  accustomed  to  drinking  spirits.  AU  the  csaei 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  observed  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
both  the  duration,  the  frequency,  and  tihe  nature  of  each  uterine 
contraction,  both  before  and  after  the  chloroform  was  exhibited, 
were  marked  down.  Thus,  I  find,  by  comparing  aH  my  annotatioiu, 
arranged  in  tables,  that,  during  the  fell  effect  of  the  chloroform,  the 
uterine  contractions  became  less  frequent,  and,  I  should  say,  Ia» 
powerfol,  but,  when  the  effect  had  passed  off  a  little,  they  th^ 
became  more  frequent  and  shortened  in  duration ;  for  example,  if 
the  interval  between  two  uterine  contractions  before  the  use  of  the 
chloroform  was  6  minutes,  and  the  duration  of  each  1|  minntesi 
both  these  periods  were  reduced  after  its  exhibition.  The  intenral, 
from  6  to  5,  4,  or  2  minutes,  and  the  duration  of  each  pwi  from  1| 
to  1  or  i  minute.  Besides,  I  think,  that  in  this  state  the  uterine 
contractions  in  general  came  on  more  suddenly  tlian  in  commcm 
labor,  a  circumstance  which,  however,  may  depend  on  an  illosion, 
by  the  absence  of  pain  existing  and  announcing  the  action  of  the 
uterus  in  the  usual  labor.  I  have  never  observed  the  uterine  con- 
tractions quite  arrested,  yet  often  somewhat  delayed.  The  supposed 
relaxation  of  the  soft  parts  seems  to  me  at  least  uncertain  and  acd- 
dental.  In  two  cases  in  which  I  thought  the  chloroform  had  veiy 
much  relaxed  the  rather  rigid  parts,  I  had,  notwithstanding,  rupture 
of  the  perineum.  Among  the  25  cases  of  chloroform,  I  had  only 
in  one  a  slight  hemorrhage — ^a  fact  the  more  remarkable,  as  at  the 
epoch  at  which  I  used  chloroform  most  frequently,  I  can  say  I  bad 
hemorrhage,  and  that  often  very  severe,  in  almost  all  tiie  other 
cases  in  which  chloroform  was  not  used. 

"  After  the  delivery,  I  found  the  patient  in  general  quite  uncon- 
scious of  any  occurrence  during  the  anaesthetic  state,  some  of  them 
saying  nevertheless,  that  they  had  felt  something  going  on,  although 
they  did  not  know  what.  They  seldom  complained  of  headache, 
and  it  usually  disappeared  during  the  following  day.  The  motben 
recovered  all  speedily  and  perfectly,  with  one  exception,  worthy  your 
attention,  although  I  am  ftiUy  convinced  that  the  accident  by  no 
means  was  the  result  of  the  chloroform,  of  which  only  two  drachms 
were  used — my  provision  at  that  time  not  being  larger.  During 
the  use  of  the  chloroform  this  patient  was,  as  usual,  insensible  and 
quiet ;  but  for  want  of  chloroform,  the  effect  could  not  be  kept  op 
for  a  long  time,  and  she  was  delivered  with  the  usual  pains.  She 
was  the  following  day  perfectly  well,  and  continued  so  till  the 
eighth  day  after  the  delivery — she  had  then  complained  to  tlie  other 
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patientfl  of  headache.  I  was,  however,  not  called  for,  before  she,  in 
the  afternoon,  had  had  a  fit  of  what  is  commonly  called  apoplexia 
nervosa,  after  which  she  got  paralytic  on  the  right  side.  I  need  not 
give  yon  a  tedious  description  of  the  proceeding  and  the  treatment 
of  the  disease ;  allow  me  only  to  state  that  the  patient  began,  by  the 
use  of  strengthening  medicine,  to  walk  about  in  a  month.^ 

"  Of  all  the  105  children,  six  were  either  still-bom,  or  died  sooner 
or  later  after  the  birth — two  only  of  them  belonging  to  the  twenty-five 
cases  of  chloroform.  But,  before  I  relate  these  cases,  I  beg  permis- 
sion  to  point  out  some  general  remarks.  In  the  majority  of  the 
cases  I  could  not  discover  any  change  whatever  upon  the  child, 
some  of  the  children  being  rather  bloodfuH,  others  ansemic — states 
depending,  I  think,  as  usual,  on  the  duration  and  nature  of  the 
labor.  In  one  case,  however,  in  which  Dr.  Fergusson  was  present, 
the  newly-born  infant  was  found  rather  strange,  or,  to  use  the  eminent 
doctor's  expression,  *  tipsy.'  It  breathed  less  frequently  and  more 
abruptly  than  usual,  the  sound  of  its  scream  being  rather  singular. 
It  recovered,  nevertheless,  perfectly.  I  must  here  observe  that  the 
mother  (Iridh),  who,  after  the  confinement,  had  brought  up  a  large 
quantity  of  gin  and  broom,  confessed  having  taken  spirits  before 
admittance  into  the  hospital.  Of  the  two  children  who  died,  the 
first  was  rather  weak  and  thin,  but  continued  pretty  well  till  the 
seventh  day,  when  it  got  peritonitis,  and  died  on  the  tenth  day  after 
birth.  The  second,  a  large  and  fat  child,  died  four  hours  after  birth ; 
in  this  case,  when  the  head  was  bom,  I  observed  around  the  neck 
small  blue  spots,  which  I  found  to  be  blood  extravasated  under  the 
skin.  After  birth  the  same  kind  of  spots  began  to  appear  oyer 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  body.  The  child  breathed  well  in  the  be- 
^nning,  but  would  not  suck.  It  died  without  convulsions.  By  the 
post-mortem  examination,  the  spots  were  found  to  be  blood  extrava- 
sated fi'om  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  skin ;  a  large  quantity  of  half 
coagulated  blood  was  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  and 
small  blood  coagula  in  both  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain.  The. 
lungs  and  the  brain  were  slightly  congested.  The  blood  seemed  to, 
be  quite  natural,  and  had  no  anormal  smell.' 

^  The  "  puerperal  paralysis"  vras  in  this,  as  it  is  in  most  other  cases,  probably  connected 
with  albominnria.  One  of  my  patients  who  was  confined  for  the  second  time  four  months 
liiioe  was  attacked  two  years  ago  with  hemiplegia  immediately  a(\er  the  birth  of  her  first 
child.  I  have  a  patient  at  present  under  my  care,  from  Forres,  who,  several  year*  tigo,  was 
attacked  with  hemiplegia  at  the  time  of  delivery. 

'  This  special  case  of  purpura  has  been  oAen  mentioned.'  Every  one  acquainted  with 
infhntile  pathology  knows  that  purpura  is  not  a  rare  occurrence  at  birth,  as  the  cases  and 
oftiservations  of  Andral,  Billard,  Otto,  Lobetein,  and  Graetzer,  &c.,  amply  prove.  A  patient. 
who  came  some  time  ago  from  London,  to  be  confined  in  Edinburgh,  under  my  care,^  was, 
gravely  assured  by  a  distinguished  London  physician,  that  if  chloroformed,  her  child  would 
be  8ux«  to  be,  as  tliey  all  were  in  the  Wefcminster  Hospital,  "  either  dead-bom,  or  with  their. 

TOL.  n.  39 
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"  Before  I  finish,  I  beg  to  add  that  I  have  used  the  chloroform  in 
a  case  of  turning,  with  the  greatest  advantage.  I  was  called  oat 
from  the  hospital  to  a  poor  woman  in  labor,  and  found  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  cord,  and  the  uterus  so,  contracted  that  I  could  nowhere 
introduce  my  hand,  although  I  made  repeated  attempts,  without 
success.  I  then  gave  a  large  quantity  of  chloroform,  and  I  wn 
quite  astonished  at  the  great  change  which  took  place,  it  being  now 
uncommonly  easy  to  perform  the  turning.    "  Yours,  Ac, 

^'  Charles  ds  Haabtmah." 

Of  the  use  of  chloroform  in  midwifery  in  Ireland,  I  have  few 
details.  From  Dublin,  my  friend  Dr.  Tyler  wrote  me,  in  June  last, 
that  the  practice  has  not  yet  been  much  tried.    He  observes : 

"  As  to  the  progress  of  chloroform  in  obstetric  practice  here,  I 
regret  to  state  that  its  virtues  have  not  yet  been  feirly  put  to  the 
test  by  any  of  our  Dublin  accoucheurs,  owing  to  a  dread  of  bad  con- 
sequences resulting,  although  I  am  unaware  of  any  case  followed 
by  such  being  brought  home  to  it,  except  a  rumored  one  o{  threatened 
convulsions  and  spasms,  where was  administering  it 

"  As  to  the  surgeons,  I  hear  them  all  speak  in  the  highest  tenns 
of  it.  The  resident  surgeon  of  Stevens*  Hospital,  Mr.  Wihnot,  told 
me  yesterday  that  he  administers  it  previously  to  eveiy  operation 
there,  now  in  some  hundred  cases,  without  meeting  with  any 
untoward  result.  "  Yours,  &c., 

"A.  Tyler." 

Subsequently  Dr.  Tyler  informed  me  that  Mr.  Shekleton,  master 
of  the  great  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  was  trying  the  effects  of 
chloroform.  While^this  sheet  was  passing  through  the  press,  Dr. 
Denham,  assistant  physician  in  that  hospital,  visited  Edinburgh, 
and  informed  me  that  Mr.  Shekleton  has  now  exhibited  chloroform 
in  upwards  of  forty  cases  of  labor,  most  of  them  of  an  operative  or 
instrumental  kind,  and  that  the  effects  have  been  such  as  to  induce 
him  to  go  on  with  the  trial  of  it.  No  unfevorable  results,  either  as 
regards  the  mothers  or  children,  have  been  observed  to  follow  the 
use  of  chloroform.  Some  of  the  principal  private  practitioners  in 
Dublin,  are  also,  Dr.  Denham  informs  me,  beginning  to  employ  the 
practice. 

Regarding  the  use  of  chloroform  in  midwifery  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  I  possess  little  or  no  information.  Dr.  Biieger  of  B^lin 
tells  me  that  in  that  city  most  medical  men  are  opposed  to  the 

blood  in  a  putrid  and  dissolved  state !"  The  want  of  the  head  in  the  anencepbalic  cbiW 
bom  at  Dundee  (see  Dr.  Paton's  letter,  p.  600),  might  have  been  as  logically  ascribed  to  the 
mother's  use  of  chloroform,  as  the  purpura  in  the  above  instance. 
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practice  of  ansesthetic  midwifery,  but  still,  five  or  six  accoucheurs 
constantly  make  use  of  it.  Writing  to  me  in  July  last,  Dr.  Krieger 
says: 

"  About  five  or  six  accoucheurs  of  this  place,  I  don't  think  there 
win  be  more  of  them,  use  chloroform  in  almost  every  case  they 
attend;  many  more  only  in  cases  of  morbid  labor ;  the  majority  not 
at  all.  The  cause  of  this  curious  occurrence — curiouSj  because  in 
every  surgical  operation  chloroform  is  made  use  of— may  be  found, 
not  only  in  the  disinclination  of  the  public  at  large  to  such  extraor- 
dinary means  in  quite  a  natural  process  (as  they  take  labor  fot),  but 
perhaps  also  in  the  expense,  chloroform  being  still  a  costly  article. 
I  don't  know  whether  the  preparation  we  get  here  is  less  strong 
than  it  ought  to  be,  or  not,  but  I  seldom  require  less  than  six  drachms 
or  an  ounce,  sometimes  more,  for  one  delivery,  and  the  price  is  as 
much  as  half-a-crown  per  ounce  at  apothecaries'  shops.  Professor 
Martin  of  Jena  has  used  ether  in  seven,  chloroform  in  ten  cases  of 
morbid  labor,  and  cannot  strongly  enough  recommend  the  latter 
anaesthetic  agent,  stating  that  he  never  witnessed  but  favorable 
consequences.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  you  any  more  details  about 
the  progress  chloroform  has  made  in  Germany — ^but  the  perplexing 
political  afeirs  have  so  bad  an  influence  on  scientific  publications, 
that  we  get  but  very  little  medical  news  from  anywhere  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  those  only  such  as  were  long  prepared  before  we  fell 
victims  to  revolutions.  "  Yours,  &c., 

"E.  Krieger." 

In  a  letter  which  I  have  lately  received  from  Vienna,  the  writer, 
Dr.  Ameth,  informs  me  that  the  use  of  anaesthetic  agents  in  mid- 
wifery is,  as  a  general  rule,  discountenanced  in  that  city  by  the  two 
leading  professors  of  midwifery  in  the  University,  but  that,  in  seve- 
ral late  cases,  they  have  used  it  in  operative  delivery.  He  further 
states,  that  in  Wurzburg,  the  use  of  chloroform  in  obstetric  practice 
is  more  common.    He  states — 

"  While  I  am  writing  this  letter,  Professor  Kiwisch,  of  "Wiirzburg, 
tells  me,  that  in  that  place  no  woman  is  confined,  either  in  private 
or  in  hospital  practice,  without  having  been  chloroformed.  In  two 
cases  of  eclampsy,  he  saw  decided  effect  of  these  vapors,  viz.,  the 
fits  subsided.  "  Tours,  &c., 

"F.  H.  Arnbth." 

The  preceding  kind  of  evidence,  in  relation  to  the  practice  of 
anaesthesia  in  midwifery,  in  this  and  other  countries,  might,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  be  very  easily  increased  and  multiplied  by  a 
little  more  extended  inquiry,  and  by  an  appeal  to  the  experience  of 
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tibie  numerous  accoucheurs  here  and  elsewhere  that  have  employed  it 
But  the  evidence  as  it  stands — and  spontaneous  as  it  is  in  moet 
cases — ^is  amply  sufficient  to  show  both  the  great  extent  to  whidi 
the  new  practice  has  already  been  adopted,  and  the  great  suoceaB 
that  has  attended  it.  Every  innovation  in  medicine  which  implie% 
like  the  present,  a  violent  and  extensive  change  in  existing  doc^es 
and  old-established  practices,  has  always  been,  for  a  length  of  lime 
after  its  introduction,  stoutly  decried  and  resisted.  The  lustoiy  rf 
the  first  introduction  and  subsequent  progress  of  the  three  greateit 
modem  improvements  in  practical  surgery,  midwifery,  and  medi- 
cine— ^viz.,  the  ligature  of  arteries,  the  induction  of  premature  labor, 
and  the  discovery  of  vaccination — ^afford  sad  but  strong  historical 
proof  of  this*  observation ;  and  we  have  many  minor  inst^ces  of  the 
same  constant  enmity  to  change,  in  the  bitter  opposition  which  the 
first  employment  of  antimony,  ipecacuanha,  cinchona  bark,^  and 
other  medicines  encountered.  And  I  believe  that  I  am  correct  in 
stating,  that  probably  no  innovation,  embodying  so  very  direct  and 
decided  a  deviation  from  all  the  former  routine  and  rules  of  piaclace, 
as  the  employment  of  ansesthesia  in  midwifery  implies,  ever,  in  the 
same  short  period,  made  such  extensive  way  and  progress  as  it  has 
done  among  the  profession.  As  a  matter  of  course,  however,  it  hai 
called  forth  also  abundance  of  published  and  unpublished  opporiticm 

I  The  London  physicians  have,  on  several  occasions,  specially  distinguished  theinie)T«B 
by  their  determined  and  prejudiced  opposition  to  all  innovations  in  practice  not  origiiiatnl 
among  themselves.  In  the  whole  PharraacopcBia,  there  is  perhaps  no  one  remedy  whicb, 
at  the  present  day,  is  acknowledged  to  be  of  greater  vahie,  or  to  have  saved  more  hona 
lives,  than  cinchona  and  its  preparations.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  proper  time  and 
manner  of  using  the  cinchona  bark,  for  the  cure  of  the  then  prevalent  intermittent  ferenof 
England,  was  made  out  by  Robert  Talbor,  a  medical  practitioner  in  Essex.  Wbeo  Tito 
subsequently  removed  to  Loudon,  and  began  to  use  widi  success  the  new  remedy,  is  tk 
cure  of  the  common  agues  of  the  metropolis,  he  fsmnd  that,  as  he  gained  in  the  iaTorofthi 
world,  he  lost  that  of  the  physicians  of  London ;  and  apparently  their  persecution  of  bin 
became  such,  that  the  King  at  last  was  obliged  to  interfere,  and  in  the  year  1678,  King 
Charles  II.  sent  a  royal  mandate  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  commanding  the  Presidea^ 
Dr.  Micklethwait, "  and  the  rest  of  the  College  of  Physicians,"  not  to  give  Talbor  "  iiiol«»' 
tion  or  disturbance  in  his  practice."  Among  the  list  of  London  physicians  averse  to  lbs 
new  practice  of  curing  ague  by  cinchona  bark,  De  Bergen  mentions  the  iilustrioos  nainef  of 
Sydenham,  Harvey,  &o.  In  1698,  a  Dutch  physician,  Dr.  Groenvelt,  published  a  wok 
entitled, "  De  tuto  cantharidis  in  medicina  usu  intemo."  A  few  years  prevkxtsly,  m.i  '^ 
1693,  when  Groenvelt  practised  in  London,  the  Preddent  of  the  College  of  PbyaieiaDS  in- 
prisoned  him  in  Newgate  for  daring  to  recommend  and  use  Ae  new  remedy  whose  tiitiwi 
he  had  discovered.  Six  or  seven  years  after  vaccination  began  to  be  generally  used  tbrcRV^ 
out  England,  Dr.  Moseley,  a  member  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians,  suggested  tobii 
College  the  propriety  of  putting  down  "the  beastly  new  disease,"  as  it  was  termed,  tictnh 
pox  f  and  in  1805,  he  boasted  that  the  middle  and  inferior  classes  of  London  had  then  An- 
nounced the  delusion."  In  the  last  number  of  a  respectable  London  medical  joonilit 
London  medical  practitioner  questions  whether  the  practice  of  relieving  women,  byanwAe- 
tics,  from  the  pains  and  agonies  of  parturition,  should  not  ^  be  considered  criminal  aoconfaai 
to  law."— See  London  Medical  Gazette  ibr  Sept  8,  p.  424. 
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imd  objection*  ITo  small  share  of  resistance  against  it  has  taken 
the  form  of  personal  or  professional  abuse  of  me  as  the  introducer 
of  the  practice.  All  that  I  most  willingly  pass  over  and  excuse,  as, 
jndging  from  all  past  experience  in  me(Mcine,  it  was  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  I  was  entitled  to  expect  under  the  circumstances. 
But  some  difficulties  and  objections  of  a  more  palpable  nature  have 
been  urged  against  the  practice ;  and,  in  conclusion,  I  will  very 
briefly  allude  to,  and  attempt  to  answer,  the  more  prominent  among 
these  that  happen  to  have  been  brought  forward. 


CHAPTER  EX. 

ALLB0B1>  nretlOULTIBS  IN  THB  SUPBRINDUCTION  OF  AN^STHBSIA.^ 

In  a  previous  page,  I  have  stated  the  principal  circumstances 
which  require  to  be  attended  to  in  the  exhibition  of  chloroform  in 
labor.  I  have  been  occasionally  told  of  cases,  in  which  it  was  sup- 
posed that  it  was  impossible  to  produce  the  anaesthetic  effect  of  this 
agent.  In  my  own  practice  (and  I  have  now  used  chloroform  for 
many  hundred  persons),  I  never  yet  met  with  a  single  instance  in 
which  a  person  was  proof  against  its  full  influence. 

It  has  been  sometimes  averred,  in  the  English  journals,  that  on 
attempting  to  use  chloroform,  jactitation,  incoherent  talking  and 
delirium,  spasms,  &c.,  &;c.,  have  supervened^  instead  of  a  state  of 
quiet  ansBsthesia.  These  are  symptoms  which  do  occasionally  come 
on  in  ih^  first  or  exciting  stage  of  its  action,  more  especially  if  strict 
quietude  is  not  enjoined ;  and,  though  they  are  apt  to  terrify  the 
beginner,  they  are  in  realily.  no  more  serious  in  their  effects  and 
character,  than  some  of  the  equally  frightful  symptoms  sometimes 
Been  in  hysteria.  They  are  an  evidence,  however,  of  one  of  two 
things,— either  that  the  vapor  is  being  given  too  slowly,  or  that  it  is 
given  in  too  small  quantity — ^in  an  exciting,  in  fact,  instead  of  a 
aoporific  dose ;  and  the  simple  remedy,  as  every  one  properly  expe- 
rienced in  its  action  knows,  is  at  once  to  increase  the  dose,  in  order 
to  pass  the  patient  as  speedily  as  possible  into  the  second  or  fiill 
narcotic  stage. 

Chloroform,  it  is  alleged,  sometimes  gives  rise  to  much  coughing, 
and  pulmonary  irritation.  Certainly  not  so,  if  the  chloroform  is  of 
good  quality,  and  its  vapor  is  not  at  first  approached  in  too  strong 
and  concentrated  a  form  to  the  face  of  the  patient.  After  some 
experience,  it  will  be  found  that  it  can  be  given  so  as  seldom  or 

^  From  Edinbnrgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Oct.,  1848,  p.  244. 
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never  to  induce  4Bven  coughing.  Some  time  ago,  a  well-known 
physician,  in  a  large  city  of  the  South  of  England,  wrote  me,  that 
he  and  his  townsmen  had  found  it  too  dangerously  irritant  a  sub- 
stance to  breathe,  and  that  he  l^ad  seen  it  produce  cough,  bronchitu, 
phthisis,  &c.  The  answer  Was  simple :  it  never  produced  any  such 
effects  in  Edinburgh  practice.  And  I  believe  that  the  explanati<m 
was  equally  simple :  he  and  his  townsmen  had  experimented  witb 
an  imperfect  and  impure  article.  A  few  days  ago  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal druggists  in  Edinburgh  showed  Dr.  Christison,  Dr.  Dooglas 
Maclagan,  and  myself,  a  bottle  of  chloroform  of  high  specific  graTity, 
viz.,  1*490,  which  he  had  just  received  from  a  veiy  large  manufco- 
turing  chemical  house  in  London.  It  was  impossible  to  breathe  it 
without  feeling  great  irritation  in  the  throat  and  chest.  It  emitted 
fumes  that  at  once  reddened  litmus  paper ;  and  which,  on  examina- 
tion, proved  to  be  muriatic  acid.  Is  it  wonderful  that  bronchitis, 
coughs,  and  more  serious  disasters,  should  have  followed  the  inhali- 
tion  of  such  an  improper  and  dangerous  article  ? 

Dr.  Letheby  has  shown,  that  some  kinds  of  chloroform  in  the 
market,  besides  containing  muriatic  acid,  are  also  mixed  with  alde- 
hyde, hydrochloric  ether,  hypochlorous  acid,  &c.^ 

>  See  Medical  Gazette  for  June  16,  1848,  p.  1038.  The  presence  of  some  of  these  dele- 
terious agents  has  been  supposed  to  be  an  inevitable  and  speedy  effect  of  the  spontaseoas 
decomposition  of  very  pure  chloroform.  But  I  find  that  some  of  the  article,  maDofiKtaral 
several  months  ago,  in  its  purest  form,  by  Duncan,  Fiockbart,  and  Company,  of  this  €it7,hM 
undergone  no  kind  of  change,  even  though  long  exposed  to  the  sun.  Messrs.  Smith  bste 
also  shown  me  the  same,  in  regard  to  their  chloroform.  I  have  reason  to  know,  that  the 
dangerous  article  alluded  to  in  the  text  as  containing  a  quantity  of  muriatic  add,  has  beei 
extensively  sold  to  the  profession,  throughout  Scotland  and  England,  at  a  price  two  or  thns 
shillings  per  pound  cheaper  than  is  charged  for  the  pure  chloroform  manufactured  by  ocbtf 
houses  ,*  and,  probably,  its  very  cheapness  has  led  to  its  extensive  use.  The  followiDg  ii 
the  formula  by  which  chloroform  is  prepared  by  Messrs.  Duncan,  Fiockbart,  and  Comptoj, 
of  Edinburgh,  whose  article  I  have  always  found  of  the  most  superior  quality:  4  poondsof 
chloride  of  lime,  and  12  pounds  of  water,  are  first  well  mixed  together,  and  Chen  12oaacei 
of  spirit  added.  Heat  is  then  applied  to  the  still  (which  ought  not  to  be  more  than  a  thiid 
full),  but  as  soon  as  the  upper  part  of  the  still  becomes  warm,  the  heat  is  withdrawn,  and 
the  action  allowed  to  go  on  of  itself.  In  a  short  time  the  distillation  oommen7es,and  wbea> 
ever  it  begins  to  go  on  slowly,  the  heat  is  again  applied.  The  fluid  which  passes  oter 
separates  into  two  layers,  the  lower  of  which  is  chloroform.  This,  after  having  beaa  sepa* 
rated  from  the  weak  spirit  forming  the  upper  layer,  is  mixed  with  half  its  measure  of  stiofl| 
sulphuric  acid,  added  gradually.  The  mixture,  when  cool,  is  poured  into  a  leaden  retor^ 
and  distilled  from  as  much  carbonate  of  baryta  by  weight,  as  there  is  of  sulphnric  acid  bf 
measure.  The  product  should  be  allowed  to  stand  over  quicklime  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
repeatedly  shaken,  and  then  redistilled  from  the  lime.  The  specific  gravity  <^  the  resuliiog 
chloroform  is  generally  1*496  or  1*497. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  AN^fiSTHESIA  IN  MIBWIFSBT.^ 

Objections  of  various  kinds,  religious,  moral,  and  medical,  have 
been  zealously  brought  against  the  practice  of  anaesthesia  in  mid- 
wifery. 

Elsewhere*  I  have  attempted  to  answer  the  supposed  religious 
objections  that  were  at  first  so  very  strongly  urged  in  various 
quarters  against  the  practice,  on  the  supposed  ground  of  the  per- 
manence of  the  primeval  curse ;  and  I  have  shown  tibiat  the  disputed 
word  "  sorrow,"  ^etzebh  ("  in  sorrow  thou  shalt  bring  forth  children"), 
does  not  in  the  original  Hebrew  really  signify  the  sensations  of 
pain,  but  the  muscular  eflforts  and  contractions  connected  with 
childbirtti.  Besides,  if  this  were  not  the  fact,  and  it  was  the  duty 
of  man  to  give  effect  to  the  curse,  instead  of  struggling  to  amelio- 
rate and  resist  its  penalties  and  influences,  then  the  whole  art  of 
physic  should  re(][uire  to  be  abandoned  entirely,  for,  in  the  primeval 
corse,  man  was  doomed  to  die ;  and  yet  is  not  the  great  leading 
aim  and  olgect  of  the  physician  a  continuous  attempt  to  preserve 
him  in  life  ?  All  forms  of  obstetric  assistance  would  require  also 
to  be  rejected,  for  the  whole  art  and  science  of  midwifery  is  one 
undivided  effort  to  abate  and  ameliorate  the  effects  of  the  curse ; 
and  to  attain  that  object  imperfectly,  as  heretofore,  by  venesection, 
baths,  by  counter-pressure  to  the  back,  and  other  minor  practices, 
is  as  sinful  as  to  attain  it  more  perfectly  now  by  ansesthetics,  inas- 
much as  the  principle  of  interference  is  not  altered  by  the  degree  of 
relief  given ;  "  for  whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet 
offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilly  of  all."  In  short,  if  there  is  any 
evidence  of  feelings  of  impiety  and  irreligion  in  the  whole  question, 
it  is  surely  on  the  side  of  those  persons  who  suppose  that  pain  is 
permanently  ordidned  in  the  primal  curse  as  an  accompaniment  of 
buman  parturition ;  and  yet  that  by  anaesthetics,  man,  the  creature, 
has  discovered  a  power  by  which  he  can  alter  and  subvert^  an  immu- 
table decree  of  Gtod,  the  Creator* 

The  principal  moral  "  objection,"  as  it  has  been  termed,  against 
fll^  employment  of  ansesthesia  in  midwifery,  amounts  to  the  often- 
repeated  allegation,  that  it  is  "  unnatural."  "  Parturition,"  it  is 
avowed,  is  a  '^  natural  function,"  the  pain  attendant  upon  it  is  a 

'  From  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  October,  1848,  p.  246. 
*  See  p.  548  of  this  vol. ;  see  also  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Protheroe  Smith,  entitled,  ^  Scriptural 
Authority  for  the  Mitigation  of  the  Pains  of  Labor." 
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"physiological  pain" — (Dr.  Meigs);*  and  it  is  argued  that  it  is 
impossible  "  to  intermeddle  with  a  natural  function ;"  and  that  to 
use  anaesthetics  is  a  piece  of  "unnecessary  interference  with  the 
providentially  arranged  process  of  healthy  labor" — (Dr.  Ashwell).' 
The  above  is,  perhaps,  the  most  general  and  approved  of  all  the 
objections  entertained  and  urged  at  this  moment  against  the  prac- 
tice of  anaesthesia  in  midwifery.  But  it  certainly  is  a  very  untenable 
objection ;  for,  if  it  were  urged  against  any  of  our  similar  inteift- 
rences  with  the  other  physiological  functions  of  the  body,  eveiy  one 
of  which  is  as  "providentially  arranged"  as  the  function  of  putoiir 
tion,  then  the  present  state  of  society  would  require  to  be  altogetiier 
changed  and  revolutionized.  For  the  fa/d  is,  that  almost  all  tlie 
habits  and  practices  of  civilized  life  are  as  "imnataral,"  aad  m 
direct  interferences  with  our  various  "providentially  arranged" 
functions,  as  the  exhibition  of  anaesthetics  during  labor.  Ppogiee> 
sion  upon  our  own  two  lower  extremities  is  a  "providentially 
arranged"  function,  a  "  natural  process ;  "  and  yet  we  "  unnaturally" 
supplement  and  assist  it  by  constantiy  riding  on  horseback  aad  in 
carriages,  &;c.  The  "  physiological  process"  of  walking  is  apt  to 
produce  pain  and  injury  of  the  uncovered  foot  of  man,  and  we 
"  unnaturally"  use  boots  and  shoes  to  bind  the  foot,  and  add  to  the 
protecting  power  of  the  cutaneous  and  other  structures  of  the  sde. 
Mastication  and  digestion  are  "  natural  processes ;"  but  we  daily 
intermeddle  with  and  attempt  to  aid  them  by  the  arts  of  cookeiy 
and  dietetics ;  and  so  on  with  regard  to  other  functions. 

To  annul  the  pain  of  labor  by  ansesthetics,  is,  argues  I>r.  Meigii 
"  a  questionable  attempt  to  abrogate  one  of  the  general  conditiont 
of  man."  Biding  and  railway  travelling  abrogate  one  of  the  graenl 
conditions  of  man  (progression),  and  are  constantiy  leading  to  aod- 
dents  and  deaths.  Should  we  never  travel  therefore  except  on  fcoti 
Disease  and  death  itself  form  one  of  the  most  "general  conditions 
of  man," — and  medicine  is  a  "questionable  attempt  to  afarc^ste 
them."     Should  medicine  therefore  be  abandoned  ? 

In  a  note  now  lying  before  me,  an  eminent  London  divine  uig«s 
the  following  objections  against  anaesthesia,  either  in  midwifieiy  or* 
surgery ;  and  I  notice  it  here,  because  it  is  an  objection  whidi  I  have 
often  heard  repeated.  He  writes :  "  The  question  with  me  is  not 
the  alleviation  of  p^n,  but  the  destruction  of  consoioQaness.  I 
should  hesitate  greatiy  to  take  a  step  which  destroys  consciousness." 
Now,  certainly,  our  consciousness  is  destroyed  in  natural  sleep  at 
much  as  in  the  anaesthetic  sleep.  I  have  littie  doubt  thi^  the  dis* 
tinguished  writer  whom  I  have  quoted,  has,  many  a  day,  perhaps 

I  Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner,  March,  1848,  p.  Id2. 
>  Lancet  for  March  11,  1848,  p.  291. 
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during  ahoaost  every  day  for  a  long  lifetime,  voluntarily  given  up  and 
d68t]x>yed  Ms  own  consciousness  in  sleep,  for  an  hour  or  two  longer 
each  morning  than  the  necessities  of  his  system  required.  Putting 
these  many  hours  together  he  has,  perhaps  now,  from  first  to  last, 
unnecessarily,  but  voluntarily,  surrendered  up  his  mental  conscious* 
Bees  for  periods,  that,  if  added  together,  would  count  up  weeks,  and 
months,  and  perhaps  years.  He  has  done  so  too,  merely  for  the 
leprehensible  indulg^ioe  of  indolence ;  and  yet  he  insists  upon  his 
fellow-creatures  not  surrendering  up  their  oonseumtness  for  a  short 
time,  on  rare  and  extraordinary  occasions,  when  the  object  is  the  far 
more  legitimate  one  of  the  avoidance  of  unnecessary  physical  pains, 
and  tiie  securing  life  and  health  by  saving  the  system  from  the  en- 
durance of  these  pains.  K  we  may  sleep,  and  thus  indulge  in  the 
destruction  of  consciousness  to  avoid  and  cure  corporeal  &tigue, 
surely  we  may  do  the  same  to.  avoid  and  cure  corporeal  agony. 

Dr.  Merriman*  opposes  the  employment  of  anesthesia  in  natural 
labor,  on  the  ground  of  ^^  the  great  superiority  of  allowing  nature  to 
oonduct  the  whdle  process  of  the  birth."  But  the  practice  of  anees- 
theaia  does,  in  reality,  ^^  allow  nature  to  conduct  the  whok  process 
of  the  birth ;"  it  merely  abstracts  that  intensity  of  pidn  and  suffering 
which  accompanies  the  act  of  labor  in  the  civilized  woman — a 
^*  disadvantage,  inseparable"  from  civilization,  to  employ  Dr.  Merri- 
man's  own  expression,  and  which  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the 
process  of  parturition,  according  to  his  own  doctrine ;  for  as  he  him- 
self states,  ^^  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  and  in  savage  nations 
at  present,  childbirth  appears  to  have  been,  m  almost  every  instance, 
Mir%  accomplished ;  the  mother  suffers  liUle.*'  And  in  this  state  of 
natural  ansssthesia,  the  conval^cenee  of  the  mother  is  consequently 
unusually  rapid ;  for,  again  to  quote  Dr.  Merriman's  words,  she 
almost  ^^  at  once  resumes  her  ordinary  occupations."  Dr.  Merriman 
afterwards,  in  creaking  of  the  use  of  chloroform,  decries  its  propriety 
in  any  except  "  instrumental  or  very  tedious  labors," — arguing  that 
we  should  not  interfere  unless  where  the  labor  is  morbid,  for  (to  use 
his  own  words),  **the  duty  of  the  physician  is  to  imitate  nature  as  fiar 
as  possible,  and  watch  her  methods  of  acting."  But  surely  the  physi- 
cian strictly  imitates  nature  in  her  most  natural  state,  according  to 
Dr.  Merriman's  own  premises,  when,  during  labor,  he  induces  by  art 
that  state  of  Imsesthesia,  which,  in  Dr.  Merriman's  opinion,  wriginaUy 
pertains  to  parturition  in  the  human  mother.  The  female  in  an 
uncivilized  state  more  truly  shows  us  the  true  method  and  types  of 
nature,  than  the  female  in  a  civilized  state.  Besides,  are  we  not 
called  upon  to  relieve  the  woman,  when  we  can,  of  her  sufferings 
as  an  act  of  common  professional  duty  and  common  professional 

^  Arguments  against  the  Indiscij minute  EmploTment  of  AnsBSthetie  Agents  in  Midwifery. 
London,  1848. 
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humanity  ?  In  law  and  in  morals,  we  jndge  greatly  of  actions  by 
their  intent.  No  accoucheur  would  intentionally  inflict  upon  hk 
patient  the  agonies  of  labor  by  a  deliberate  act  of  eommtsnon  on  \m 
part.  Is  an  accoucheur  properly  justified  in  intentionally  refbnng 
to  save  a  patient  from  the  agonies  of  labor,  by  a  deliberate  act  <^ 
omission  on  his  part  ?  When  a  child,  at  birth,  is  intentionally  de- 
stroyed by  the  loss  of  blood,  it  does  not  matter  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
whether  the  death  has  been  produced  by  voluntarily  omitting  to  tie 
the  umbilical  vessels,  or  voluntarily  opening  other  vessels. 

Up  to  within  the  last  few  months,  and  till  the  power  of  annulling 
pain  by  the  inhalation  of  ether  was  discovered,  severe  bodily  pain, 
such  as  we  witness  in  surgery  and  midwifery,  was  universallyregarded 
by  the  profession  as  possessing  an  evil  and  morbid  effect.    Some  of 
the  opponents  of  aneesthesia  have  taken  up  a  novel  and  different 
view ;  and  as  a  medical  argument  against  the  practice  of  anffistheeia 
in  midwifery,  it  has  been  particularly  averred  that  a  labor-pm  is  a 
"  desirable,  salutary,  and  conservative  manifestation  of  life  force" 
(Dr.  Meigs).    Parturient  "  pain  is,"  says  Dr.  Copland,*  "often  salu- 
tary as  respects  its  effects;  neither  its  violence  nor  its  continuance  if 
productive  of  injury  to  the  constitution,"  &c.    No  opinion,  I  believe, 
could  be  more  erroneous.    I  have  already  shown,  from  the  evidence 
of  extensive  statistical  returns,  that  some  of  the  graver  operations  of 
sui^gery  are  now  much  less  fatal  in  their  results  when  patients  are 
operated  on  under  the  condition  of  ansesthesia,  and  consequently 
without  any  attendant  pain,  than  the  same  operations  were  formerij 
when  patients  were  submitted  to  all  the  agonies  of  the  surgeon's 
knife  in  their  usual  waking  and  sensitive  state.    The  prevention  ot 
the  pain  in  surgical  operations  is,  in  other  words,  one  means  of 
preventing  danger  and  death  to  those  operated  on ;  the  saving 
of  human  suffering  implies  the  saving  of  human  life*    And  what 
holds  good  in  relation  to  pain  in  surgery,  holds  good  in  relation 
to  midwifery.     Pain,  whenever  it  is  great  in  degree  or  great  in 
duration,  is  in  itself  deleterious ;  and  by  shielding  our  patients 
by  ansesthetic  measures,  against  the  more  severe  portion  of  the 
pains  of  parturition,  we  not  only  preserve  them  from  the  agony  rf 
their  more  inmiediate  sufferings,  but  we  preserve  their  constitotions 
also  from  the  effects  and  consequences  of  these  sufferings.    And 
the  evidence  which  I  have  adduced  in  the  preceding  pages  tends  to 
prove,  that  when  thus  freed  from  the  endurance  of  pain  by  artificial 
ansesthesia,  they  assuredly,  as  a  general  rule,  make  both  more  rapid 
and  more  perfect  recoveries  than  when  such  means  are  not  used ;  jnst 
as  woman  in  a  savage  state,  and  where  she  enjoys  a  kind  of  natoral 
ansesthesia  during  labor,  recovers  more  easily  and  rapidly  from  the 

*  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine,  yol.  iiL  p.  484. 
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shock  of  labor  than  the  civilized  female.  In  short,  in  cancelling  the 
pains  of  parturition  by  ansesthesia,  we  also  I  believe  to  a  great  extent 
cancel  the  perils  of  the  process  ;  for  the  mortalily  accompanying 
labor  is  regulated  principally  by  the  previous  length  and  degree  of 
the  patient's  sufferings  and  struggles.  In  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital, when  under  Dr.  Collins'  able  care,  out  of  all  the  women, 
7060  in  number,  who  were  delivered  within  a  period  of  two  hours 
from  the  commencement  of  labor,  22  died ;  or  1  m  ev^  820.  In 
452  of  his  cases,  the  labor  was  prolonged  above  twenty  hours ;  and 
of  these  462,  42  died  \  orXin  every  11 — a  difference  enormous  in  its 
amount,  and  one  surely  calculated  to  force  us  all  to  think  seriously 
and  dispassionately  of  the  effects  of  severe  suffering  upon  the  mater- 
nal constitution. 

The  last,  and  certainly  the  principal  objection  against  ansesthesia 
in  midwifery,  is  the  supposed  danger  accompanying  the  exhibition 
of  ansBsthetic  agents.  In  the  earliest  paper  which  I  published  on 
the  subject  of  chloroform,  I  pointed  out  this  circumstance  in  men- 
tioning various  cautions  in  the  use  of  it.  When  we  consider  the 
immense  extent  to  which  it  has  already  been  employed  in  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery — ^the  little 
care  sometimes  observed  in  its  use — and  the  deleterious  and  dan- 
gerous articles,  with  which,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  614),  it  is  some- 
times mixed,  the  wonder  is  that  so  few  alleged  accidents  have  hap- 
pened from  its  employment.  By  saving  a  vast  amount  of  human 
Buffering,  it  has  already,  I  believe,  been  the  means  of  saving  no 
small  amount  of  human  life ;  and  it  is  assuredly  improper  to  argue, 
as  some  have  done,  that  the  mere  chance  of  its  disagreeing  vrith 
some  rare  and  special  constitution,  now  and  then,  is  any  valid 
reason  for  refusing  its  use  for  the  abatement  and  abrogation  of 
human  suffering.  If  there  were  any  soundness  in  the  reasoning, 
a  thousand  things  beside  would  require  to  be  abandoned.  Rail- 
ways, steamboats,  stage-coaches,  &c.,  when  used  as  substitutes  for 
the  natural  and  physiological  function  of  human  progression,  are 
ever  and  anon  attended  with  accidents  to  limb  and  life.  But  surely 
no  one  would,  from  this,  maintain  that  these  means  of  conveyance 
should,  in  consequence,  be  abandoned.  Many  persons  are  annually 
drowned  in  bathing — should  bathing,  therefore,  be  prohibited,  and 
this  powerful  means  of  maintaining  and  restoring  health  be  entirely 
forsaken?  According  to  the  Registrar-Generars  official  returns, 
a  great  number  of  lives  are  lost  yearly  in  England  by  the  improper 
medical  use  of  opium' — should  the  use  of  opium,  therefore,  be 

*  In  1840,  out  of  every  1,000,000  living  in  England  and  Wales^  24  were  poisoned  by 
opiam,  and  22  by  other  medicines  improperly  given  to  children  below  the  age  of  five  years 
alone. — See  Seventh  Annual  Re|>ort,  p.  8*2.  See  also  Taylor  on  Poisons,  p.  187,  &c.,  for  the 
great  numbers  destroyed  in  England  by  opium,  &c.,  improperly  giveu. 
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given  up  ?  Patients  sometimes  sink  under  the  depressing  actkm 
of  antimony,  calomel,  &c. — should  these  valuable  drugs,  tiierefora, 
be  banished  from  the  Pharmacopceia  ?  Many  a  patient  has  perished 
in  consequence  of  venesection — should  this  operation  be  expunged 
from  the  art  of  surgery  ?  From  mistakes  and  errors,  4c.,  in  ^ag- 
nosis  and  practice,  medicine  and  surgery  are  sometimes  the  unhappy 
means  of  destroying  instead  of  saving  life— should  these  arts  con- 
sequently, be  interdicted  ?  Works  on  medical  subjects  have  some- 
times led  both  patients  and  practitioners  into  serious  and  fiUal 
errors  —  should  no  medical  works,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  be 
printed  ?  Long  ago,  Baynalde,  in  sending  forth  the  fibst  woik 
on  midwifery  ever  published  in  the  English  language,  seems  to 
have  foreseen  that,  against  the  utility  of  publishing  any  bo(^  or 
books  on  midwifery,  the  same  argument  would  be  used  as  we  hsTS 
found  in  our  own  day  used  against  the  application  of  amestheaiA  to 
midwifery ;  and  he  has  answered  the  argument  in  a  style  so  eanieat 
and  apposite,  that  I  shall  quote  this  reply,  by  anticipation,  as  it  were 
Ids  own  words,  in  an  abridged  form : 

"  Loe ! — such  is  the  lyght  judgement  of  them,  the  which  in  every 
thyng  wherof  may  ensue  both  good  and  evyll,  have  alwayes  thqrr 
eyes  wakyng  and  firmely  affixed  and  directed  uppon  the  eTjll, 
pyckyng  and  choosyng  out  the  worst  of  every  matter,  omit^ng 
and  leavyng  to  speake  of  the  best,  as  the  tiiyng  whiche  were 
nothyng  to  theyr  purpose.  If  every  thyng  in  this  worlde  shodde 
be  wayed  and  passed  uppon  after  this  sort,  then  shoulde  we  be 
friyne  to  condempne  and  banishe  those  tiiynges  fiarre  from  us,  whiche 
are  at  this  tyme,  accompted  and  taken  for  the  most  necessaries 
worthy,  and  of  greatest  price  or  estimation.  For  to  be  short,  lSb&^ 
is  nothyng  under  Heaven  so  good,  but  that  it  may  be  perverted 
and  turned  to  an  evyll  use,  by  them  that  be  evyll  and  naught  them- 
selves, and  so  abuse  it :  ne  is  there  anythyng  so  absolute  and  pe^ 
fecte,  but  by  the  occasion  of  the  abuse  thereol^  at  one  tyme  or  oth«i 
may  and  doth  ensue  great  daunger  and  diamage  to  mankpde. 
Fyre  and  water  be  two  right  necessary  elementtes  to  the  use  of  man, 
without  the  whiche  we  coulde  not  lyve :  yet  by  the  meanes  of  them, 
many  a  miserable  deed  hath  been  done  and  perpetrated.  By  fyre 
hath  ben  consumed  and  devoured  whole  Cities  and  Countries.  By 
water,  swalowed  and  drowned  infinite  men,  shippes,  yea,  and  whole 
regions.  Agayne,"  he  continues, "  meate  and  drynke,tothe  moderate 
users  thereof,  doth  minister  and  mayntayne  lyfe :  And,  contrary  to 
the  unmeasurable  and  imsaciate  gourmauntes  and  gluttons,  it  haA 
full  many  thousand  times  brought  surfeetes,  sicknesse,  and  at  the 
laste,  death."  *  *  *  ♦  B^it  he  argues,  "shoulde  men,  for  the 
avoy dyng  al  these  foresay de  inconveniences,  and  for  the  reasons  above- 
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sayde  condempne  and  bannyeh  fyre  and  water^  forsake  their  meate 
and  drynke  ?  *  ♦  *  *  No,  it  were  but  madnesse  once  to  thinko 
it.  Therefore,  I  say,  the  judgment  of  that  eye  can  never  be  equall 
and  indifferent,  whiche  hath  more  respecte  and  regarde  alwayes  to 
the  displeasures  and  hurtes  possible  to  haj^en  (only  through  the 
niisnse  of  a  thyng),  than  to  the  emolumentes  and  profites  dayly  and 
conunonlye  lyke  to  ensue  to  the  well  users  of  the  same.  That  that 
of  it  eelfe  is  good,  is  never  to  be  disalowed  for  the  sake  of  them  that 
do  abuse  it.  For  *  *  *  ♦  to  them  that  be  good  them  selfe, 
overythyng  tumeth  to  good,  whatever  it  be,  is  to  them  a  sufficient 
matter  and  occasion  therein  to  seeke  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
onely  profyte  of  theyr  even  Christen.  And  contrary,  such  as  be 
of  an  yll  disposition,  in  eveiythyng  (be  it  never  so  good  and  salu- 
tarie),  picketh  out  matter  of  maynteynuance  to  theyr  lewdnesse, 
turning  matters  of  sadnesse  and  discretion  to  foolyshe  and  pyvyshe 
pratyng  contention."^ 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ANSWER  TO  THB  OBJECTIONS  TO  ANiBSTHESU  IN  MIDWIFERT, 
ADDUCED  BY  PROJTESSOR  MEIGS  OF  PHILADELPHIA.^ 

Stabbahk,  bt  Edinbuxob,  l8t  August,  1848. 

My  dear  Sir — ^A  few  days  ago,  I  saw  your  excellent  epistle  to 
me  on  the  use  of  anaesthesia  in  midwifery,  extracted,  in  an  abridged 
form,  from  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner  of  March  last,  into 
the  London  Medical  Oazette  and  Lancet.  It  reminded  me,  that 
amid  other  avocations  and  work,  I  had  hitherto  indolently  omitted 
to  answer  the  objections  contained  in  your  able  and  kind  letter. 
And  I  feel  that  I  am  the  more  to  blame  for  this  neglect— -on  one 
account — ^namely,  that  as  in  your  own  country,  so  also  in  ours, 
there  are  few  or  no  living  obstetricians,  whose  opinions  and  name 
cany,  and  deservedly  carry,  more  weight  with  them  than  yours. 
Be  so  good  then  as  bear  with  me  now  for  a  few  minutes,  while  I 
endeavor  to  state  in  what  respects  I  am  inclined  to  demur  to  your 
aiguments  against  anaesthetic  midwifeiy. 

On  reperusing,  as  I  have  just  done,  your  esteemed  letter,  it  appears 
to  me  that  in  it  you  ground  your  opposition  to  the  adoption  of 
ansBsthesia  in  midwifery  upon  four  or  five  difierent  arguments, 
although  you  do  not  specialize  them.    I  shall  notice  each  of  these 

^  Prologue  to  Rajmalde's  Birth  of  Mankinde,  Edition  of  1565,  p.  9. 
*  From  the  Asiociation  Medical  Journal,  July,  1853,  p.  582.    Read  before  the  Dablin 
Obstetric  Society  in  February  1849. 
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arguments  separately.    You  have  not  placed  them  in  any  parti- 
cular order.    I  shall  begin  first  with  the  one  which  you  placed  last 

1.  Tou  object  to  ancestJiesia  in  deliveries  requiring  "  chirurgieal  tuto^ 
ventioUy*  and  especially  in  forceps  operations,  on  the  ground  that  tie 
sensations  of  the  patient  afford  us  our  best  aid  for  the  intr eduction  cf  tie 
instrument. 

In  order  to  introduce  the  forpeps  with  the  greatest  safety  to  die 
mother,  you  state  that — to  quote  your  own  words — "  the  b^  goide 
of  the  accoucheur  is  the  reply  of  the  patient  to  his  inteirogatoiy, 
*  Does  it  hurt  you  ?'  The  patient's  reply,  *  Yes  or  No,'  are,"  yon 
observe,  "  worth  a  thousand  dogmas  and  precepts.  I  cannot  thae- 
fore,"  you  continue,  "  deem  myself  justified  in  casting  away  my 
safest  and  most  trustworthy  diagnosis,  for  the  questionable  equifir 
lent  of  ten  minutes*  exemption  fiK>m  pain,  which,  even  in  this  case, 
is  a  physiological  pain." 

In  answer  to  this  novel  objection,  you  will  excuse  me  when  I  say, 
for  I  say  it  most  conscientiously,  that  I  think  every  man  who  ven- 
tures to  use  the  forceps,  in  any  midwifery  case,  ought  to  know  ibe 
anatomy  of  the  parts  implicated,  a  thousitnd-fold  better  than  joa 
here  presuppose.    You  would  have  the  accoucheur  guide  his  instru- 
ment, not  so  much  by  his  own  anatomical  knowledge,  as  by  the 
feelings  and  sensations  of  his  patient    In  this,  as  in  other  pointo 
relative  to  any  novel  question  in  practice,  we  can  often,  it  appean 
to  me,  best  perceive  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  our  yiews 
upon  it,  by  considering  and  contrasting  them  with  om^  established 
views  on  other  analogous  questions,  regarding  which  the  opinions 
of  the  profession  have  been  long  ago  fixed  and  determined.    Now 
what  would  the  surgical  world,  at  this  time  of  day,  think  of  an  ope- 
rator, who  in  making  a  ligature  of  a  large  artery,  such  as  the  homeial, 
placed  his  chance  of  discriminating  the  attendant  nerve  &om  the 
bloodvessel  which  he  wished  to  tie,  by  appealing  not  to  his  own 
anatomical  knowledge,  but  to  the  feelings  of  his  patient,  aa  he 
touched  the  suspected  structures,  "  Does  it  hurt  you  ?— Yes,  or 
No."    Would  not  our  surgical  brethren  denqunce  and  decry  the 
capabilities  of  any  man.  who,  in  operating,  required  to  haverecouTBe 
to  such  imperfect  and  incompetent  means  for  his  anatomical  direc- 
tion and  diagnosis  ?    Would  it  be  right  and  moral  in  a  surgeon  to 
deny  to  his  patients  the  advantage  of  anaesthesia,  in  order  that  their 
sensations  and  sufierings  should  make  up  for  his  want  of  anatomical 
and  operative  knowledge? 

But  in  saying  this,  do  not,  I  pray  you,  for  one  moment  suppose 
that  I  fancy  that  the  argument  which  you  adduce  betrays  any  want 
whatever  of  the  highest  degree  of  operative  skill  on  your  part 
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Nothing  could  be  farther  from  my  thoughts.  And  to  confess  the 
truth,  I  do  sincerely  believe  that  you  yourself,  while  using  the 
forceps,  do  not  require  to  have  recourse  to  any  such  rude  rule  as 
you  here  propound — and  that,  in  fiact,  the  rule  itself,  and  the  objec- 
tion to  anaesthesia  in  operative  midwifery  which  it  contains,  is  an 
afterthought  on  your  part,  which  has  only  sprung  up  since  the  prac- 
tice of  anaesthesia  was  proposed.  For,  in  looking  over  the  excellent 
precepts  which  you  have  given,  relative  to  the  use  of  the  forceps,  in 
the  valuable  work  on  Midwifeiy  which  you  published  a  few  years 
i^o,  viz.,  the  Philadelphia  Practice  of  Midwifery,  I  find  no  trace  or 
mention  whatever  of  such  a  rule  as  you  have  quoted  above,  in  your 
letter  to  me.  If  that  rule  really  formed,  as  you  now  state,  the 
**  safest  and  most  trustworthy"  guide  in  the  operation,  you  would 
certainly  at  least  have  noticed  it,  or  alluded  to  it  in  some  way.  In 
the  precepts  which  yon  laid  down  in  your  work,  you  would  assuredly 
not  have  forgot  that  one  rule  which,  you  say,  is  worth  a  "  thousand 
other  dogmas  and  precepts."  And  it  would,  I  think,  have  been 
only  the  more  incumbent  upon  you  to  have  mentioned  it,  seeing 
that  all  other  authors  omit  the  notice  of  it. 

I  feel  assured  that  when  you  come  to  reconsider,  "  dispassion- 
ately," your  opinions  regarding  the  non-employment  of  anaesthesia 
in  operative  midwifery,  you  will  alter  these  opinions.  And  when 
you  come  to  employ  anaesthesia  in  actual  practice,  in  cases  in  which 
the  forceps  are  used,  you  will  find  that,  instead  of  impeding  the 
application  of  instruments,  the  anaesthetic  state  very  greatly  facili- 
tates it  It  enables  you  to  guide  the  forceps  far  more  safely  to  their 
destination,  because  it  enables  you,  without  any  pain  to  the  patient, 
to  introduce  your  fingers  for  this  purpose  far  more  deeply  between 
the  head  and  maternal  structures  than  you  could  do  if  ^e^  patient 
were  awake,  and  in  her  usual  sensitive  state.  You  yourself  state, 
in  your  published  work  on  midwifery,  that  care  should  be  "  taken  to 
direct  the  point  (of  the  forceps)  by  the  two  fingers,  as  far  as  they  can 
reach"  (p.  800).  "If,"  you  again  observe,  "any  difliculty  occurs 
in  getting  the  second  blade  forward  enough,  the  two  left  fingers 
that  are  guiding  it  will  serve  to  guide  it  edgeways  into  the  proper 
position."  Now,  the  state  of  anaesthesia,  I  repeat,  gives  you  (as  I 
have  several  times  found)  the  power  of  fulfilling  these  and  other 
most  important  rules,  to  an  extent  that  never  can  be  attained  without 
it ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  find  them  worth  any  "  thousand  dogmas 
and  precepts"  derivable  firom  ih.^  mere  sensations  of  the  patient. 

Besides,  these  sensations,  or  rather  the  expression  of  them,  would 
constantly  betray  you  if  you  did  place  any  dependence  upon  them. 
Under  the  same  amount  of  pain,  scarcely  any  two  women  would 
give  you  exactly  the  same  etpression  of  suffering.     What  one 
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woman  would  loudly  complain  of^  another  would  declare  to  be 
nought 

Before  interfering  instrumentally  with  the  forceps,  the  labor  hm 
generally  been  allowed  to  endure  for  twenty  or  thirty  long  houn. 
After  a  poor  patient  has  undergone  such  a  protracted  ordeal  of  pna 
and  suffering,  her  mind  is  not,  I  fear,  in  general  in  a  very  fit  state 
to  guide  the  operator  by  her  sensations  or  directions. 

At  page  802  of  your  published  work  on  midwifery,  you  stite 
that  when  the  forceps  are  used,  the  patient's  mind  is  natonllj 
wound  up  to  a  state  of  great  anxiety ;  ^^  it  is  strained,"  you  obBerre, 
^'  to  the  highest  tension,  by  the  mere  thought  that  she  is  mid^die 
operation."  Now  putting  entirely  out  of  view,  for  tie  moment, 
the  propriety  of  our  saving  our  patients  the  increased  eoiporal 
agony  attendant  upon  instrumental  delivery,  is  it  not,  let  me  ask, 
our  right  and  our  duty,  as  medical  men,  to  save  her,  as  we  ean  do^ 
from  this  trying  state  of  mental  lumety  at  the  time  of  operating! 
In  most  cases,  she  will  have  been  suffering  and  struggling  <m  ftr 
many  hours  previously.  Why,  then,  thus  needlessly  and  grea^ 
intensify  both  her  menttd  anxieties  and  physical  sufferings  at  tbi 
time  of  our  instrumental  interference,  when  her  strength,  alike  of 
mind  and  body,  are  perhaps  little  calculated  to  bemr  any  increaaeof 
suffering ;  and,  above  all,  when  the  resources  of  our  art  fbrmdi  m 
with  simple  and  certain  means  of  saving  her  from  Hie  um^cesBaiy 
endurance  of  the  one  state  and  of  the  other  ? 

But  in  instrumental  deliveiy,  besides  greatiy  fecilitaliiig  tlM 
application  of  the  forceps,  Mid  relieving  the  patient  from  endoriif 
the  pains  of  the  operation,  and  that  ^^  highest  ten8k>n"  of  mind 
which  is  present  during  it,  the  state  of  anaestiiesia  saves  her,  I 
believe,  also,  in  a  great  measure,  fix)m  the  effects  of  the  shock  rf 
the  operation,  and  thus  gives  her  a  better  chance  of  recovery.  If 
we  omit  it,  we  omit,  I  believe,  not  only  a  means  of  saving  her  from 
the  sufferings  attendant  upon  the  operation,  but  a  means  of  savii^ 
her  from  some  of  the  dangers  attendant  upon  it.  When  first  pflb* 
lishing  on  the  subject  of  anesthesia  in  midwifery,  in  Febnutfyt 
1847, 1  offered  one  or  two  observations  on  this  point,  which  aaUe- 
quent  surgical  statistics  have  amply  frdfilled.  In  allusion  to  some 
cas^  of  operative  delivery,  which  I  recorded,  I  observed:  ^^'^ 
cases  I  have  detailed  si^cientiy  show  its  value  and  safety  in  oaaes 
of  operative  midwifery.  And  here,  as  in  surg^y,  its  utility  ie  eer 
tainly  not  confined  to  the  mere  suq>ension  and  abrogatikm  of  cob- 
i|cious  pain,  great  as,  by  itself,  such  a  boon  would  doubtleeely  be. 
But,  in  modifying  and  obliterating  the  state  of  consdous  pain,  the 
nervous  shock  otherwise  liable  to  be  produced  by  audi  p«n— ptf* 
ticularly  whenever  it  is  extreme,  and  intensely  waited  finr  and 
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endured — is  saved  to  the  constitution,  and  thus  an  escape  gained 
from  many  evil  consequences  that  are  apt  to  follow  in  its  train." 

The  observations  which  I  have  hitherto  made  refer  entirely  to 
your  opinion  of  ansesthesia  in  instrumental  delivery.    But, — 

2.  Tou  object  to  ancesthenia  in  natural  labon^  because  you  hold  that 
the  pain  of  natural  labor  should  not  be  annulled^  and  that  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  safety  of  the  mother. 

You  regard,  you  say,  "the  pain  of  a  natural  labor  as  a  state  not 
by  all  possible  means  and  always  to  be  eschewed  and  obviated," — 
"a  labor-pain  being,"  you  declare,  " a  most  desirable,  salutary,  and 
conservative  manifestation  of  life-force." 

In  the  above  expressions,  you  make  no  distinction  between  the 
two  separate  and  distinct  elements  of  which  so-called  labor-pain 
consists,  viz. :  1.  The  contractions  of  the  uterus,  and  2.  The  sensa- 
tions of  pain  resulting  from  these  contractions.  If  you  apply  the 
language  I  have  quoted  to  the  first  of  these  elements,  the  uterine 
contractions  (which  contractions  are  not  annulled  by  anesthetics), 
I  decidedly  and  entirely  agree  with  you.  If  you  apply  it,  however, 
to  the  sensations  of  pain  produced  by  the  uterine  contractions 
(which  sensations  are  annulled  by  ansesthetics),  I  most  decidedly  and 
entirely  dissent  from  your  opinion. 

In  your  work  on  midwifery,  you  make,  correctly,  the  important 
distinction  to  which  I  refer.  You  state  (p.  148)  that  "  the  word 
(labor)  is  highly  expressive  of  the  violent  and  painful  struggles  and 
efforts  of  the  woman."  You  add  that  "the  essential  element  of 
labor  is  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  womb."  And, 
at  page  303,  in  speaking  of  the  strength  of  these  uterine  contrac- 
tions, you  observe,  "  let  it  be  well  borne  in  mind  that  the  expulsive 
powers  of  the  womb  are  enormously  great."  In  more  than  one 
place  in  your  work,  you  allude  to  the  intensity  of  the  sensations  of 
pain,  "  the  pangs  and  agonies  of  travail,"  as  you  term  them  (p. 
155);  and  at  page  153  you  speak  of  the  "painful  sensations"  of  the 
mother,  in  the  last  part  of  labor,  as  so  great  in  degree  "  as  to  be 
absolutely  indescribable  and  comparable  to  no  other  pain,"  In 
your  still  later  work  on  Female  Diseases,  speaking  of  these  pains — 
the  pains  of  parturition — ^you  observe,  "  Men  cannot  suffer  the  same 
pains  as  women.  What,"  you  continue,  "  do  you  call  the  pains  of 
parturition  ?    There  is  no  name  for  them  but  Agony." 

The  muscular  contractions  of  the  uterus  form,  you  say,  the  "  es- 
sential element"  of  labor.  In  that  opinion  you  and  I  are  at  one, 
and  further,  I  quite  agree  that  this  cannot  safely  be  "  eschewed  and 
obviated"  in  natural  labor ;  nor  are  they  "  eschewed  and  obviated" 
under  the  proper  use  of  chloroform. 
TOL.  n.  40 
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But  the  pain,  the  second  element,  is  a  non-essential  element  in 
the  process.  It  is  non-essential,  because — 1.  Labor,  that  \fi  the 
uterine  contractions,  is  occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  in  the 
course  of  practice,  seen  to  accomplish  the  full  expulsion  of  the  child 
with  little  or  no  pain ;  2.  In  whole  tribes  of  the  human  race,  as  in 
some  of  the  black  tribes,  comparatively  little  or  no  pain  seems  to 
be  endured,  if  we  may  believe  various  authorities ;  and  8.  Hun- 
dreds of  women  have,  during  the  last  year,  been  delivered  with 
perfect  safety,  but  without  any  pain,  while  placed  under  the  influence 
of  anaesthetic  agents. 

I  hold  the  pain  to  be  nonessential^  and  I  protest  against  the  truth 
of  your  opinion,  that  "  the  pain  of  a  natural  labor  is  a  state  not  by 
all  possible  means  to  be  eschewed  and  obviated."  On  the  contrary, 
I  maintain  that  we  omit  and  forego  a  mighty  part  of  our  professional 
duties  whenever  we  forget  the  axiom  of  Bacon,  that  "  it  is  the  office 
of  a  physician  not  only  to  restore  health,  but  to  mitigate  pain  and 
dolors."  And  if,  as  medical  men,  we  are  called  upon  to  mitigate 
and  remove  pain  of  any  degree  in  our  fellow-beings,  we  are  surely 
called  upon  to  mitigate  and  remove  those  "  pangs  and  agonies  of 
travail,"  as  you  term  them,  which  in  degree  ara,  in  your  own  lan- 
guage, "  absolutely  indescribable  and  comparable  to  no  other  pain," 
— "  pains  for  which  there  is  no  other  name  but  Agony." 

In  your  practice,  you,  like  other  medical  men,  constantly  use 
measures  to  mitigate  and  relieve  the  pains  of  headache,  of  colic,  of 
sciatica,  of  pleurodyne,  of  gout,  rheumatism,  and  all  the  other  in- 
numerable "  dolors"  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Like  other  physicians, 
you  deem  it,  I  doubt  not,  your  duty  to  wield  the  powers  of  your 
art,  in  order  to  free  those  that  submit  themselves  to  your  medical 
care,  from  these  and  from  other  similar  suflTerings.  But  if  it  is 
right  for  you  to  relieve  and  remove  these  pains,  why  is  it  not  right 
for  you  also  to  relieve  and  remove  the  pains  accompanying  the  act 
of  parturition  ?  I  cannot  see  on  what  principle  of  pWlosophy,  or 
morality;  or  humanity,  a  physician  should  consider  it  his  duty  to 
alleviate  and  abolish,  when  possible,  the  many  minor  pains  to  which 
his  patients  are  subject,  and  yet  should  consider  it  improper  to  alle- 
viate and  abolish,  when  possible,  pains  of  so  aggravated  a  character, 
that,  in  your  own  language,  they  are  "  absolutely  indescribable  and 
comparable  to  no  other  pains," — "pains  for  which  there  ia  no  other 
name  but  Agony." 

3.  You  object  to  ancesthesia  in  natural  IdboTj  because  you  deem  iJi$ 
pain  of  natural  labor  ^^  a  physiological  pain.*^ 

<*  The  sensation  of  pain  in  labor  is,"  you  observe,  "  a  physiolo^cal 
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relative  of  the  power  or  force,"  and  "to  be  in  natural  labor  is  the 
culminating  point  of  the  female  somatic  forces^" 

Now,  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  already  stated,  I  entirely  doubt 
if  we  should  look  upon  the  severe  sensations  of  pain  endured  by 
our  patients  as  truly  "  physiological,"  for,  as  I  have  just  stated,  they 
are  not  essential  to  the  mechanism  and  completion  of  the  process  in 
the  white  races  of  mankind,  and  they  are  absent,  to  a  great  degree, 
in  the  black.  The  severity  of  them  could,  I  think,  be  easily  proved 
to  be  the  result  of  civilization,  and,  as  I  believe,  of  that  increased 
size  of  the  infantile  head  which  results  from  civilization.  Parturi- 
tion is  always  physiological  in  its  object,  but  not  in  some  of  the 
phenomena  and  peculiarities  which  attend  upon  it  in  civilized  life. 

But,  waiving  this  point,  or  the  discussion  of  it,  let  me  state,  that 
even  if  I  allowed  all  the  intense  pains  of  parturition  to  be  "  physio- 
logical pains,"  I  cannot  conceive  that  to  be  any  adequate  reason  for 
our  not  relieving  women  from  the  endurance  of  them.  Because 
nature  has  fashioned  any  particular  physiological  function  in  any 
particular  manner,  that,  I  opine,  is  no  reason  why  the  science  and 
art  of  civilized  life  should  not,  when  possible,  alter  and  amend  its 
workings.  If  it  were  improper  for  us,  for  instance,  to  intermeddle 
with  the  functions  of  the  hair  of  the  head,  or  of  the  skin  generally, 
then  all  hats  and  other  coverings  for  the  scalp,  all  clothings  and 
coverings  for  the  body,  should  be  at  once  abandoned  and  uncon- 
ditionally condemned.  If  it  were  improper  for  us  to  alter  and 
amend  the  functions  of  the  eye,  then  all  optical  glasses,  the  tele- 
scope, the  microscope,  &c.,  must  be  thrown  aside.  And,  indeed, 
no  later  than  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  held  and  argued  so  in 
England.  For,  in  his  history  of  the  first  beginning  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  Sprat  tells  us  that  it  was  generally  believed  that 
this  "new  experimental  philosophy,  namely,  the  philosophical 
papers  laid  before  the  Society,  was  subversive  of  the  Christian  faith," 
and  many,  he  adds,  mortally  hated  the  newly  invented  optical  glasses, 
the  telescope,  and  the  microscope,  as  atheistical  inventions^  which 
perverted  our  organs  of  sight,  and  made  everything  appear  in  a 
new  and  fidse  light  (D'Israeli).  You  argue  as  if  we  should  not  use 
means  to  eschew  the  pains  of  parturition  becatise  that  pain  is 
physiological.  When  Columbus  first  discovered  your  mighty 
American  continent,  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  were  unpro- 
vided wjth  any  kind  of  dress  or  covering.  "  To  most  of  them," 
says  Robertson,  "  nature  had  not  even  suggested  any  idea  of  im- 
propriety in  being  altogether  uncovered."  And  I  do  think  that 
men  living  in  such  a  state,  could,  against  the  fashion  of  dressing, 
use  with  far  greater  propriety  and  consistency  than  you  or  me, 
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your  own  argument  against  anaesthetics  in  labor.  Chloroform  and 
ether  should  not  be  used  in  labor,  you  argue,  because  the  pain  against 
which  they  protect  us  is  natural  and  physiological.  No  kinds  of 
clothing  or  dress  should  be  used,  the  original  Americans  might 
have  equally  argued,  because  the  cold  or  heat  against  which  they 
protect  us  are  natural  and  physiological. 

I  have  a  letter  lying  before  me  on  the  subject  of  anseethetics  in 
midwifery,  by  a  very  highly  and  very  justly  esteemed  teacher  of 
midwifery  in  Dublin.  "  I  do  not,"  he  writes,  "  beliov^  that  any 
one  in  Dublin  has  as  yet  used  ether  in  midwifery ;  the  feeling  is 
very  strong  against  its  use  in  ordinary  cases,  and  merely  to  avert 
the  ordinary  amount  of  pain  which  the  Almighty  has  seen  St- 
and most  wisely  we  cannot  doubt — ^to  allot  to  natural  labor;  and  in 
this  feeling  I  heartily  and  entirely  concur." 

The  argument  thus  used,  and  so  very  well  expressed  by  my  Irish 
correspondent,  is  one  which  has  been  often  adduced  and  repeated 
during  the  course  of  the  past  year.  Some  minds  at  first  gave  im- 
mense weight  and  importance  to  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  must  con- 
fess  that  I  never  could  view  it  as  possessing  any  great  force.  Look 
at  it  as  applied  to  any  other  practice  which  happens  to  be  suffi- 
ciently old  and  established ;  and  then  we  shall  see  it  in  its  tme  im- 
port. Supposing,  for  example,  it  referred  to  the  prvt  introduction 
of  carriages  into  use;  it  would  then  read  thus: — "I  do  not  beheve 
that  any  one  in  Dublin  has  as  yet  used  a  carriage  in  locomotion; 
the  feeling  here  is  very  strong  against  its  use  in  ordinary  progres- 
sion, and  merely  to  avert  the  ordinary  amount  of  fatigue  which  the 
Almighty  has  seen  fit — and  most  wisely  we  cannot  doubt — ^to  allot 
to  natural  walking ;  and  in  this  feeling  I  heartily  and  entirely  con- 
cur." 

Nay,  this  frequently  repeated  argument  against  new  innovations 
becomes  not  only,  I  Aink,  ridiculous,  but  really  almost  irreverent, 
when  we  look  far  backward  into  the  march  of  civilization,  and  aj^ly 
it  to  any  practices  that  are  so  very  long  established  as  to  be  very 
antiquated,  and  with  which,  therefore,  the  human  mind  has  been 
long  and  intimately  familiarized.  Some  one,  but  who  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say,  no  doubt  first  introduced  the  practice  of  wearing 
hats  or  bonnets,  or  some  covering  for  the  head.  Supposing  this 
practice,  however,  stoutly  resisted,  as  doubtlessly  it  was  at  first, 
then  the  argument  of  my  Dublin  friend  against  this  innovation 
would  read  somewhat  as  follows:  "I  do  not  believe  that  any  one 
in  Dublin  has  as  yet  used  a  hat  to  protect  his  head ;  the  feeling 
here  is  very  strong  against  its  use  in  ordinary  weather,  and  merely 
to  avert  tfie  ordinary  amount  of  wetting  and  cold  whidi  the 
Almighty  has  seen  fit — and  most  wisely  we  cannot  doubt— to  allot 
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to  mankind;  and  in  this  feeling  I  heai'tily  and  entirely  concur." 
Some  day  a  canal  will,  in  all  probability,  be  made  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  It  has,  you  are  well  award,  long  been  pro- 
posed to  cut  one ;  and  there  and  thus  unite  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans.  When  it  was  proposed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  priest 
of  the  name  of  Acosta  brought  forward  the  following  reasons  against 
it.  "  I  am,"  said  he,  writing  in  1688,  "  of  opinion  that  human 
power  should  not  be  allowed  to  cut  through  the  strong  and  impene- 
trable bounds  which  God  has  put  between  the  two  oceans,  of  moun- 
tains andiron  rocks,  which  can  stand  the  fury  of  the  raging  seas. 
And,  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  appear  to  me  very  just,  that  we 
should  fear  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  for  attempting  to  improve 
that  which  the  Creator  in  his  almighty  will  and  providence  has  or- 
dained from  the  creation  of  the  world."  The  arguments  which  are 
here  brought  forward  by  the  earnest  Spanish  priest,  against  man 
meddling  with  and  altering  the  impediments  to  navigation  caused 
by  the  natural  mechanism  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  are  essentially 
the  same  as  those  lately  brought  forward  against  man  meddling 
with  and  altering  the  agonies  caused  by  the  natural  mechanism  of 
parturition  in  the  civilized  woman.  We  can  all,  perhaps,  at  this  time 
of  day,  see  through  and  smile  at  the  character  of  the  old  priest's 
argument  with  regard  to  the  supposed  impropriety  of  changing 
and  cancelling,  if  possible,  the  natural  obstruction  produced  by  any 
isthmus.  Some  years  after  this,  perhaps,  our  descendants  will 
equally  see  through  and  smile  at  the  analogous  modern  argument 
in  regard  to  the  supposed  impropriety  of  changing  and  cancelling, 
when  possible,  the  physical  suffering  produced  by  a  physiological 
function. 

The  truth  is,  all  the  tendencies  of  man,  in  a  civil  state  of  society, 
are  to  intermeddle  with  and  change,  and,  as  he  conceives,  improve 
the  action  of  almost  every  function  in  the  body.  And  each  such 
improvement  has,  at  the  time  of  its  introduction,  been,  like  the 
practice  of  ansesthesia,  very  duly  denounced  as  improper,  impious, 
&c.  &c.  I  might  refer  to  numerous  such  cases.  Let  me  cite  only 
one  example.  The  human  fingers  are  admirably  constructed  by 
our  Creator  for  the  ftmction  of  seizing  and  lifting  objects.  The 
late  Sir  Charles  Bell  wrote  a  whole  octavo  volume — a  Bridgewater 
Treatise — on  the  mechanism  of  the  human  hand,  as  beautifully 
adapted  for  this  and  other  functions.  In  the  reign  of  the  earlier 
Stuarts,  forks  were  introduced  from  the  continent  to  assist  our 
hands  in  the  act  or  function  of  seizing  and  lifting  the  divided 
portions  of  meat,  &c.,  that  we  wished  to  eat.  But  this  was  a  very 
sad  and  uncalled  for  innovation  upon  the  old  and  established  physio- 
logical functions  of  the  human  fingers;  and,  at  the  time,  it  was  as 
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loudly  opposed  and  decried  as  the  modem  employment  of  antt»- 
thetics  in  aiding  the  physiological  function  of  human  parturitioiL 
D'Israeli  tells  us  that  the  use  of  forks  was  so  much  reprobated  in 
some  quarters,  that  some  uncleanly  preachers  denounced  it  "  as  an 
insult  on  Providence  not  to  touch  our  meat  with  our  fingers." 
Nature  herself  has  provided  us  with  fingers  of  flesh,  and  bone,  and 
nerve,  and  consequently  is  it  not  unnatural  and  impious  in  man  to 
attempt,  in  his  human  pride  and  arrogance,  to  substitute  for  these, 
artificial  metallic  fingers  of  silver  and  steel  ? 

I  repeat — all  our  tendencies  and  workings,  in  the  present  state  of 
civilization,  are  attempts  to  intermeddle  with  and  change  and  im- 
prove the  action  of  almost  every  function  in  the  economy.  And 
assuredly,  if  we  use  means  in  regard  to  the  function  of  parturition, 
with  the  view  of  ameliorating  and  abolishing  the  unnecessary,  bnt, 
as  you  call  them,  the  "absolutely  indescribable"  pains  that  attend 
upon  it,  we  should  be  doing  nothing  more  than  what  you  and  I  and 
aU  of  us  are  ever  doing  in  relation  to  most  of  the  other  natural  or 
physiological  functions  of  our  own  bodies. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  last  remark  by  one  more  example,  for,  as  I 
have  already  said,  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  properly  judge 
of  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  our  views  of  novel  points  in 
theory  or  practice.  You  are  well  aware  that  the  act  of  parturition 
has  been  often  familiarly  compared,  as  the  late  Professor  Hamilton 
expressed  it,  "to  the  toils  of  a  journey,"  and  like  it  divided  into 
stages.  "The  suflerings  of  the  mothers,"  says  he,  "have  been  in 
most  languages  compared  tor  those  of  travellers."  Now  let  us  for  a 
moment  continue  this  natural  simile  between  the  function  of  partu- 
rition and  the  function  of  progression.  You  maintain  that  "labor 
is  the  culminating  point  of  the  female  somatic  forces."  One  of  the 
most  illustrious  Presidents  of  your  great  American  Republic- 
Thomas  Jefterson — makes  in  his  Memoirs  a  remark  of  precisely  the 
same  import  regarding  walking  or  progression.  He  describes  the 
act  of  walking,  but  not  exactly  in  the  same  words,  as  the  kind  of 
"culminating  point  of  the  human  somatic  forces."' 

Few,  or  none,  perhaps,  will  question  the  abstract  truth  of  Jeffe^ 
son's  observations  on  this  point.  But,  because  walking  or  pro- 
gression is  a  "physiological"  function,  and  the  practice  of  it  is 

'  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  turned  up  Jefferson's  Memoirs  to  get  his  own  wads. 
"  Walking,"  says  the  American  President,  "  is  the  best  possible  exercise ;  habimate  yourself 
to  walk  very  far.  The  Europeans,*'  be  continues,  "value  themsolves  on  having  subdoed 
the  horse  to  the  uses  of  man ;  but  I  doubt  whether  we  have  not  lost  more  than  we  h^rt 
gained  by  the  use  of  this  animal.  No  one  has  occasioned  eo  much  (as  the  horse)  the  de- 
generacy of  the  human  body.  Our  Indians  go  on  foot  nearly  as  far  in  a  day,  for  a  hng 
day, as  an  enfeebled  white  does  on  his  horse;  and  he  (the  Indian)  will  tire  the  best  horse*. 
— Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  287. 
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reputed  salutary,  would  this  be,  with  you,  a  proper  and  sufficient 
reason  for  never  setting  aside  or  superseding  in  any  way  this 
"physiological"  state,  in  the  same  way  as  you  insist,  on  the  same 
grounds,  that  the  physiological  pains  of  labor  should  not  be  set 
aside  or  superseded  ?  Because  progression  is  a  natural  condition, 
would  this  be  any  adequate  reason  for  your  medical  advisers  adopt- 
ing your  own  arguments  against  anaesthesia  in  midwifery,  and  in- 
sisting upon  this,  that,  the  next  time  you  travelled  from  your  own 
city  of  Philadelphia  to  the  cities  of  Baltimore  or  New  York,  you 
should  walk  the  distance  on  foot  instead  of  travelling  it  by  railway 
or  other  conveyance  ?'  "What  opinion  would  you  form  of  the  judg- 
ment of  any  medical  adviser  to  whom  you  intrusted  your  own 
health,  if,  on  going  next  time  to  the  New  York  or  Baltimore  rail- 
way station,  he  should  gravely  and  solemnly  repeat  to  you,  as  his 
patient,  what  you  tell  your  midwifery  patients,  and,  in  your  own 
language,  advise  you  to  try  to  accomplish  the  intended  journey  on 
foot  as  (to  quote  your  own  words)  "  a  desirable,  salutary,  and  con- 
servative manifestation  of  life-force?"  And  yet  this  really  would  be 
nothing  more  than  making  your  argumentum  (id  foeminam  an  argttr 
mentum  ad  hominem. 

You  state,  in  a  passage  which  I  have  already  quoted,  that  even 
the  agony  accompanying  instrumental  delivery  by  the  forceps  is  a 
"physiological  pain."  I  do  not,  I  confess,  see  why  the  suffering 
attending  the  use  of  the  forceps,  when  the  head  is  impeded  by  any 
cause  of  obstruction,  should  be  regarded  as  a  "physiological  pain,'^ 
any  more  than  the  suffering  attending  the  use  of  the  catheter,  in 
obstruction  from  the  prostate  gland,  or  other  morbid  conditions  of  the 
urethra,  should  be  regarded  as  a  "physiological  pain."  They  are 
both  operations  intended  to  remove  the  natural  contents  of  the 
respective  viscera,  when  their  operative  removal  becomes  necessary. 

But  let  us  waive  this  point,  and  return  again  to  the  analogy 
between  the  functions  of  progression  and  parturition.  Suppose 
you  plead  with  your  medical  adviser  that,  instead  of  insisting  on 
your  going  on  foot,  he  should  allow  you  for  once  to  take  advantage 
of  artificial  assistance,  and  proceed  on  your  journey  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Baltimore  or  New  York  by  railway,  because  you  were 
unable  to  walk  the  distance  in  consequence  of  being  incapacitated 
by  a  rheumatic  knee,  or  a  sprained  ankle,  or  an  inflamed  or  blistered 
toe,  and  he  replied  to  you  that  you  should  not  care  for  this,  but 
still  proceed  and  suffer,  because  the  pain  you  might  thus  suffer  was 
(to  use  again  your  own  language)  still  only  a  "physiological  pain." 
Would  that  argument  be  any  adequate  philosophic  consolation 
under  the  endurance  of  your  suffering?  or  would  you  not  laugh  at 
the  logic  of  your  medical  adviser,  and  take  your  seat  in  the  railway 
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in  spite  of  his  doctrine  ?  And  I  have  a  fancy  that  betimes,  in  mid- 
wifery, patients  will  learn  to  adopt  exactly  the  same  line  of  practice 
under  the  analogous  circumstances,  and  think,  and  act,  too,  exactly 
in  the  same  way. 

4.  You  object  to  ancesthesia  in  labovy  because  the  mother^  in  e9e<^9mg 
by  it  from  the  ^^  pang  a  and  agonies  of  labor ^''  Tnajfy  in  a  few  rare  eatttj 
be  thus  made  to  encounter  danger  to  her  own  life. 

"  Should  I,"  you  observe,  *'  exhibit  the  remedy  for  pain  to  a 
thousand  patients  in  labor,  merely  to  prevent  the  physiological 
pain,  and  for  no  other  motive,  and  if  I  should,  in  consequence, 
destroy  only  one  of  them,  I  should  feel  disposed  to  clothe  me  ia 
sackcloth  and  cast  ashes  on  my  head  for  the  remainder  of  my  days. 
What  sufficient  motive  have  I  to  risk  the  life  or  the  death  of  one  in 
a  thousand  in  a  questionable  attempt  to  abrogate  one  of  the  general 
conditions  of  man  ?"  Let  me  add  that  I  have  seen  this  argument 
of  yours  already  repeated  from  your  letter,  and  strongly  insisted 
upon  by  the  opponents  of  anaesthesia  in  this  country. 

And,  indeed,  in  a  new  practice  such  as  that  of  anaesthesia,  and 
with  which  the  mind  is  yet  not  at  all  familiarized,  the  above  forma 
one  of  that  kind  of  apparently  strong  statements  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  answer  directly,  or,  indeed,  by  any  other  way  than  by 
taking,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  corresponding  illustration  and 
simile  from  some  other  matter  with  which  the  mind  is  already 
familiarized.  Let  us  for  a  moment  longer,  Aen,  adhere  to  the 
familiar  comparison  which  I  have  already  taken  up,  under  the  last 
head,  between  the  physiological  function  of  human  parturition,  and 
the  physiological  function  of  human  progression.  Suppose,  then, 
that  you  and  I  were  standing  at  the  Philadelphia  station  on  the 
first  day  of  the  opening  of  the  railway  to  Baltimore  or  New  York. 
I  wish  the  passengers  to  Baltimore  or  New  York,  or  the  shorter 
and  intermediate  stations,  to  proceed  thither  by  railway ;  but  you 
argue  with  them,  like  President  Jefferson,  that"  progression  is  the 
culminating  point  of  the  human  somatic  forces,"  and  that  "walking 
is  a  desirable,  salutary,  and  conservative  manifestation  of  life-force," 
and  that  progression  being  a  "physiological  function,"  and  fatigue 
a  physiological  pain,  they  ought  to  proceed  on  foot.  I  say  "  No. 
Place  yourself  in  a  railway  carriage,  and  thus  eschew  and  obviate  all 
the  great  fatigue  and  useless  over-exertion  of  foot-travelling."  Then 
comes  that  answer  and  argument  of  yours  which  I  have  quoted,  and 
which  runs  as  follows.  "  But  should  I  exhibit,  sir,  the  remedy  for 
fatigue  (a  railway  carriage)  to  a  thousand  travellers,  merely  to  pre- 
vent the  physiological  exertion  and  fatigue  of  walking,  and  for  no 
other  motive,  and  if  I  should,  in  consequence,  destroy  only  one  of 
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them,  I  should  feel  disposed  to  clothe  me  in  sackcloth,  and  cast 
ashes  on  my  head  for  the  remainder  of  my  days.  What  sufBicient 
motive  have  I  to  risk  the  death  of  one  in  a  thousand  in  a  question- 
able attempt  to  abrogate  one  of  the  genera]  conditions  of  man — 
viz.,  his  power  of  progression  by  walking?" 

I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  whether,  among  our  supposed  lady  pas- 
sengers or  patients  (uninured,  as  most  of  them  are,  either  to  long 
pain  or  long  walking),  more  than  one  in  a  thousand  would  not  be 
worn  out  and  destroyed  by  taking  the  journey  on  foot.  A  less  pro- 
portion, I  believe,  would  be  found  to  be  ultimately  destroyed  by 
the  perils  and  (Jang^rs  of  the  journey  by  railway  than  by  the  exer- 
tion and  fatigue  of  the  journey  on  foot,  and  the  walk  would  shake 
and  damage,  both  temporarily  and  permanently,  many  more  consti- 
tutions than  the  railway  carriage.  I  have  a  firm  conviction  that, 
on  the  great  scale,  there  would  be  found  a  more  absolute  saving 
both  of  human  life  and  of  human  health  by  adopting  the  means 
invented  by  ^  than  the  means  provided  by  nature.  And  I  most 
firmly  believe  that  yet  a  similar  difference  will  be  found  to  hold 
good  between  the  two  corresponding  practices  of  allowing  women 
to  pass  through  labor  afflicted  with  all  their  usual  physiological 
"pangs  and  agonies,"  and  carrying  them  through  tliat  process 
without  their  being  subjected  to  the  endurance!  of  these  pangs  and 
agonies. 

But  I  proceed  to  remark,  that  if  your  supposed  theory  with  re- 
gard to  the  function  of  parturition  were  carried  out  in  regard  to  the 
other  functions  of  the  human  body,  it  would  produce  a  vast  and 
mighty  revolution  in  the  practices  of  civilized  life.  Follow  it  out, 
for  instance,  with  regard  to  any  one  of  them,  as,  for  example,  with 
regard  to  the  one  we  have  already  spoken  of,  viz.,  progression,  and 
see  what  would  be  the  results.  Ever  and  anon  our  newspapers 
contain  pai^graphs,  telling  us  of  one  or  more  human  lives  being 
lost  by  collisions  on  railways,  explosions  of  steamboats,  upsettings 
of  stage-coaches,  &c.  Consequently,  according  to  your  doctrine, 
the  featherless  biped  pedestrian  man,  should  no  longer,  when  travel- 
ling, fly  in  railway  cars,  ply  in  steamboats,  ride  in  coaches,  &c.,  for 
these  are  evidently  all  so  maiiy  questionable  attempts  to  abrogate 
what  you  call  "one  of  the  general  conditions  of  man,  viz.,  his 
original  pedestrianism." 

In  the  great  government  and  police  of  nature,  disease  and  death 
are  among  the  most  certain  "general  conditions  of  man."  Kyour 
theory  were  true,  the  practice  of  medicine  itself  should,  I  fear,  be  at 
once  and  summarily  abandoned,  for  perhaps,  in  your  own  language, 
it  is,  at  best,  a  questionable  attempt  to  abrogate  one  of  the  general 
conditions  of  man,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  in 
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this  "questionable  attempt"  human  lives  are  often  lost  from  the 
mistakes,  or  the  passiveness,  or  the  want  of  knowledge  and  skill,  on 
the  part  of  the  physician.  In  England  and  Wales,  in  1840,  there 
were,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  Re^strar-General,  above  100 
persons  publicly  and  officially  reported  as  having  died  from  the 
effects  of  one  drug  alone,  opium.  But  would  this  be  any  reason, 
or  any  ground  of  reason,  for  abandoning  in  medicine  the  use  of 
opium,  perhaps,  in  itself,  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  remedies  in 
our  pharmacopoeia  ?  Would  this  be  any  adequate  argument  for  re- 
fusing to  relieve,  by  a  dose  of  opium,  the  next  appropriate  case  of 
pain  that  you  are  called  to  ?  Or  because  chloroform  or  ether,  in  a 
very  rare  case,  now  and  again  produces  deleterious  or  even  &tal 
consequences,  should  we  refuse,  in  a  thousand  other  persons,  to 
mitigate  and  annul  their  agonies  by  its  use  ? 

In  your  esteemed  letter  to  me,  you  quote  some  remarks  from  the 
celebrated  old  work — ^Raynalde's  Birth  of  Mankinde,  the  first  book 
on  Midwifery  printed  in  English.  Look  at  the  Prologue  to  the 
work.  It  is  excellent  in  reference  to  the  very  matter  we  are  discuss- 
ing, viz.,  whether  the  rare  accidents,  from  abuse  or  otherwise,  to 
which  any  good  gifl  may  occasionally  subject  those  who  use  it, 
should  be  a  reason  for  repudiating  the  general  use  of  that  gift 
"  There  is  not  anything,'*  says  Raynalde, "  so  absolute  and  perfecte, 
but  by  the  occasion  of  the  abuse  thereof  at  one  tyme  or  other,  may 
and  doth  ensue  greate  daunger  and  damage  to  mankynde."  He 
instances  fire  and  water,  "  two  right  necessary  elementtes  to  the  use 
of  man,  without  the  whiche  he  could  not  lyve,"  yet  sometimes  "by 
fyre  hath  ben  consumed  and  devoured  whole  cities  and  countrejs. 
By  water  swalowed  and  drowned  infinite  men,  shippes,  yea  and 
whole  regions.  Agayne,"  he  continues,  "meate  and  drynke,  to  the 
moderate  users  thereof,  doth  minister  and  maynteyn  life ;  and  con- 
trary, to  the  unmeasurable  and  unsatiate  gourmauntes  and  gluttons, 
it  hath  full  many  thousand  tymes  brought  surfettes,  and  sickenesse, 
and  at  the  laste,  death.  .  .  .  But,"  he  argues,  "  shoulde  men,  for  the 
avoydyng  al  these  forsade  inconveniences,  and  for  the  reasons  above- 
sayde,  condempne  and  bannyshfyre  and  water,  forsake  theyrmeate 
and  drynke  ?    No,  it  were  hut  madnesse  once  to  thinke  it.** 

Before  passing  from  these,  your  supposed  dangers  of  anasthetics, 
let  me  add  two  remarks — Ist.  I  do  believe  that  if  improperly  and 
incautiously  given,  and  in  some  rare  idiosyncrasies,  ether  and 
chloroform  may  prove  injurious  or  even  fatal — just  as  opium,  calo- 
mel, antimony,  and  every  other  strong  remedy  and  powerful  drag 
will  occasionally  do.  Drinking  cold  water  itself  will  sometimes 
produce  death.  "It  is  well  known,"  says  Dr.  Taylor,  in  his  excel- 
lent work  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  "it  is  well  known  that  there 
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are  many  cases  on  record,  in  which  cold  water,  swallowed  in  large 
quantity,  and  in  an  excited  state  of  the  system,  has  led  to  the  de- 
struction of  life.'**  Should  we,  therefore,  never  allay  our  thirst  with 
cold  water  ?  What  would  the  disciples  of  Father  Matthew  say  to 
this?  But,  2dly.  You  and  others  have  very  unnecessary  and  aggra- 
vated fears  about  the  dangers  of  ether  and  chloroform,  and  in  the 
course  of  experience  you  will  find  these  fears  to  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  perfectly  ideal  and  imaginary.  But  the  same  fears  have, 
in  the  first  instance,  been  conjured  up  against  almost  all  other  inno- 
vations in  medicine,  and  in  the  common  luxuries  of  life.  Revert 
again  to  our  old  simile  regarding  travelling.  Cavendish,  the  Secre- 
tary to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  tells  us,  in  his  life  of  that  prelate,  that 
when  the  Cardinal  was  banished  from  London  to  York  by  his 
master — ^that  regal  Robespierre,  Henry  Vm. — many  of  the  Cardi- 
nal's servants  refused  to  go  such  an  enormous  journey — "for  they 
were,"  says  Cavendish,  '*  loath  to  abandon  their  native  country, 
their  parents,  wives,  and  children."  The  journey,  which  can  now 
be  accomplished  in  six  hours,  was  considered  then  a  perfect  banish- 
ment We  travel  now  between  London  and  Edinburgh  (some  four 
hundred  miles)  in  twelve  or  fourteen  hours.  A  century  ago  the 
stage-coach  took  twelve  or  fourteen  days.  And  in  his  Life  of  Lord 
Loughborough,  Lord  John  Campbell  tells  us  that  when  he  (the 
biographer)  first  travelled  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  in  the  mail- 
coach,  the  time  was  reduced  to  three  nights  and  two  days;  "but,*' 
he  adds,  "  this  new  and  swift  travelling  from  the  Scotch  to  the 
English  capital  was  wonderful,  and  I  was  gravely  advised,"  adds 
Lord  John,  "to  stop  a  day  at  York,  as  several  passengers  who  had 
gone  through  without  stopping,  had  died  of  apoplexy  from  the 
rapidity  of  the  motion."* 

Be  assured  that  many  of  the  cases  of  apoplexy,  &c.  &c.,  alleged 
to  arise  ffom  ether  and  chloroform,  have  as  veritable  an  etiology 
as  this  apoplexy  from  rapid  locomotion ;  and  that  a  few  years  hence 
they  will  stand  in  the  same  light  in  which  we  now  look  back  upon 
the  apoplexy  from  travelling  ten  miles  an  hour.  And  as  to  the 
supposed  great  moral  and  physical  evils  tod  injuries  arising  from 
the  use  of  ether  and  chloroform,  they  will  by  and  by,  I  believe, 
sound  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  supposed  great  moral  and 
physical  evils  and  injuries  arising  from  using  hackney-coaches, 
which  were  seriously  described  by  Taylor,  the  water  poet,  two  or 
three  centuries  ago,  when  these  coaches  were  first  introduced.  In 
his  diatribe  against  hackney-coaches,  Taylor  warned  his  fellow- 
creatures  to  avoid  them,  otherwise,  to  quote  his  own  words,  "  they 

^  Loc.  cit  p.  8.  '  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors. 
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would  find  their  bodies  tossed,  tumbled,  rumbled,  and  jumbled 
without  mercy."  "The  coach,"  says  he,  "is  a  close  hypocrite;  for 
it  hath  a  cover  for  knavery;  they  (the  passengers)  are  carried  back 
to  back  in  it  like  people  surprised  by  pirates;  and,  moreover,  it 
maketh  men  imitate  sea-crabs  in  being  drawn  sideways,"  and  alto- 
gether "it  is  a  dangerous  carriage  for  the  commonwealth."  Then 
he  proceeds  to  call  them  "hell-cartss"  &c.,  and  vents  upon  them  a 
great  deal  of  other  abuse,  very  much  of  the  same  kind  and  character 
as  that  lavished  against  anaesthetics  in  our  own  day* 

In  the  course  of  your  remarks,  you  imply,  I  think,  though  you 
nowhere  explicitly  state,  another  objection  to  anaesthetics  in  mid- 
wifeiy,  viz. : — 

5.  You  object  to  ancesthesia  in  labovy  because  you  do  not  consider  dM 
the  mother  encounters  danger  to  her  health  or  life  from  the  endurance  ^ 
the  pains* 

"I  have  been  accustomed,"  you  observe,  "to  look  upon  the  swi- 
sation  of  pain  in  labor  as  a  physiological  relative  of  the  power  of 
force,  and  notwithstanding  I  have  seen  so  many  women  in  the 
throes  of  labor,  I  have  always  regarded  a  labor-pain  as  a  most  de- 
sirable, salutary,  and  conservative  manifestation  of  life-force." 

If  you  hold,  as  your  language  appears  to  me  to  imply,  that  Ihe 
sensation  of  pain,  even  when,  as  in  labor,  the  degree  of  the  pain  is 
"absolutely  indescribable,"  has  no  morbid  or  deleterious  influence 
upon  those  who  endure  it,  then  I  most  decidedly  disagree  with  you. 
On  the  contrary,  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  human  constitution  k 
so  constituted  that  it  cannot  endure  pain,  particularly  when  that 
pain  is  long  in  duration,  or  severe  in  degree,  without  being  more 
or  less  affected  and  injured  by  it.  I  know  of  many  medical  and  ob- 
stetric authors,  from  the  time  of  Ambrose  Par6  down  to  the  time  of 
Travers,  Qooch,  Alison,  Burns,  &c.,  who  have  stated  and  explained 
the  common  and  hitherto  unchallenged  opinion  of  our  profession  in 
all  ages,  that  pain  was,  in  itself  deleterious  and  destructive,  causing 
depression  of  the  heart,  syncope,  and  even,  when  in  excess,  some- 
times producing  speedy  and  sudden  death.  But,  till  the  late  dis- 
covery in  your  own  country  of  the  possibility  of  annulling  the  pains 
of  surgical  operations  by  the  inhalation  of  ether,  I  know  of  no 
writer  in  medicine,  in  surgery,  or  in  midwifery,  who  held  that  pain, 
when  "  absolutely  indescribable"  in  degree,  was  a  matter  of  no  im- 
portance in  regard  to  the  life  or  health  of  the  sufferer,  and  should 
not  be  relieved  even  when  we  had  the-  complete  power  of  reUev- 
ing  it. 

K  the  mere  pain  of  the  labor  were,  as  you  state,  a  "  desirable, 
salutary,  and  conservative  manifestation  of  life-force,"  its  long  con- 
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tinuance,  the  very  leDgth  of  it,  would  insure,  more  certainly,  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  patient,  than  its  shortness.  Anything 
"  salutary  and  conservative"  to  the  constitution,  should  manifestly 
be  safe  in  proportion  to  the  length,  and  dangerous  in  proportion  to 
the  shortness  of  the  duration.  But  as  far  as  regards  the  life  and 
health  of  the  mother,  the  pain  of  labor  is  perfectly  the  reverse  of  all 
this.  It  is  safe  in  proportion  to  its  shortness,  and  dangerous  in  pro- 
portion to  its  length.  In  the  Dublin  Hospital,  the  tables  of  which 
afford  the  only  data  on  this  point  that  I  know  to  refer  to,  when  the 
women  were  four  hours  in  labor,  more  subsequently  died  than  when 
their  pain  did  not  exceed  two  hours ;  of  those  who  were  eight  hours 
in  labor,  more  subsequently  died  than  of  those  that  were  four  hours 
ill ;  of  those  that  were  twelve  hours  in  suffering,  more  died  than  of 
those  that  were  eight ;  and  so  on  in  a  regular  progression.  The 
longer  this  supposed  "  salutary  and  conservative  manifestation  of 
life-force,"  as  you  term  it,  the  greater  became  the  mortality ;  so 
that,  in  the  long  run,  the  maternal  mortality  was  fifty-fold  greater 
among  the  women  that  were  above  thirty-six  hours  ill,  than  among 
those  who  were  only  two  hours  in  labor ;  one  in  every  six  of  the 
former  dying  in  childbed,  and  only  one  out  of  every  three  hundred 
and  twenty  of  the  latter. 

Some  time  ago,  I  published  a  long  series  of  statistics,  tending  to 
show,  that  out  of  a  large  collection  of  cases  of  the  same  operation, 
performed  with  and  without  aneesthesia,  those  who  were  operated 
on  under  anaesthesia,  and  consequently  without  the  usual  suffering, 
recovered  in  a  much  larger  proportion  than  those  who  had  the 
same  operation  performed  without  anaesthesia,  and  whose  constitu- 
tions were  subjected  to  the  endurance  of  the  usual  pains  and  agonies 
of  the  surgeon's  knife. 

The  same  result  holds  good,  I  believe,  in  Midwifery  as  in  Surgery. 
Save  the  maternal  constitution,  either  by  natural  or  artificial  ances- 
thesia,  from  the  endurance  of  the  pains  connected  with  parturition, 
and  you  will  enhance  both  the  chances  of  her  recovery,  and  the 
fiwility  of  it  Among  your  red  Indian  and  other  uncivilized  tribes, 
the  parturient  female  does  not  suffer  the  same  amount  of  pain  dur- 
ing labor,  as  the  female  of  the  white  race ;  and  in  consequence  of 
this  escape,  they  recover  far  more  rapidly  from  the  effects  of  par- 
turition ;  nor  are  fatalities  at  all  common  among  them.  So  easy  is 
the  convalescence  among  uncivilized  tribes,  that  Strabo,  Marco 
Polo,  and  other  historians  and  travellers,  tell  us  of  whole  commu- 
nities in  which  the  husband  immediately  went  to  bed  for  a  number 
of  days,  upon  the  birth  of  a  child,  and  the  wife  watched  and  nursed 
him.  "  They  that  write  the  history  of  America,"  says  Quillemeau, 
"  tell  of  the  women  in  that  country,  that,  as  soon  as  they  be  de- 
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livered,  they  presently  rise  up,  and  lay  their  husbands  in  their  room, 
who  are  used  and  attended  like  women  in  childbed.*' 

Among  the  patients  who  have  been  delivered  in  Scotland  under 
anaesthesia,  the  rapidity  of  the  stage  of  convalescence  has,  as  a 
general  rule,  been  increased  in  a  degree  that  seems  often  to  surprise 
the  patient  herself,  as  much  as  her  escape  from  the  labor-pains 
themselves.  Many  of  my  obstetric  brethren  have  remarked  this 
circumstance  to  me.  In  fact,  on  awaking  after  deliveiy,  the  patient 
does  not  encounter  and  endure  the  usual  feelings  of  exhaustion 
and  fatigue.  Some  have  declared  to  me,  that  they  have  felt  as  if 
they  had  awoke  from  a  refreshing  sleep.  And  when  we  consider 
the  capabilities  for  the  enduring  of  suffering  and  exertion,  among 
the  class  of  patients  in  civilized  life  upon  whom  you  and  I  attend, 
perhaps  the  propriety  for  employing  ansesthesia  during  labor  may 
appear  more  evident.  Unaccustomed  by  their  mode  of  life  to  much 
pain  and  fatigue,  patients  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  are  not  fitted 
to  endure  either  of  them  with  the  same  power  or  the  same  impuni^ 
as  the  uncivilized  mother,  or  even  as  females  in  the  lower  and 
hardier  grades  of  civilized  society ;  and  hence  there  is  the  greater 
propriety  and  necessity  in  the  physician  employing  all  the  means  of 
his  art,  so  as  to  save  them,  as  far  as  possible,  from  their  sufferings. 
To  illustrate  the  point,  let  us  revert  again  to  our  old  comparison 
between  the  physiological  functions  of  progression  and  parturition. 
Let  us  compare,  for  a  moment,  our  ideas  of  the  effects  of  fatigue 
from  walking,  and  of  pain  from  parturition  upon  the  female.consti- 
tution ;  and  surely  the  comparison  is  not  an  unfair  one  for  your 
views,  as  far  as  the  severi^  of  the  effects  of  tlie  two  influences, 
physical  fatigue  and  physical  pain,  are  concerned,  for  surely  the 
effects  of  pain,  of  "  absolutely  indescribable"  pain,  should  be  greater 
upon  the  constitution  than  mere  muscular  fatigue.  Suppose  then 
that  our  patients,  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  month  of  pregnancy,  had 
to  walk  on  foot  a  continuous  journey  of  one,  two,  three,  six,  or  a 
dozen  or  more  hours*  duration,  that  is,  of  five,  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty 
miles,  or  upwards,  instead  of  passing  through  a  continuous  journey 
of  recurring  labor-pains  of  the  same  duration,  the  pains  gradually 
becoming  stronger,  and  latterly  becoming  "absolutely  indescrib- 
able, and  comparable  with  no  other  pains" — ^what  would  be  the 
result,  with,  say  one  hundred  ladies  of  the  upper  classes  of  society? 
Some  of  them  might  be  little  or  not  at  all  affected  by  the  journey; 
others,  weak  perhaps  when  they  began,  would  suffer  more  or  leffl 
severely  from  it.  Not  a  few  would  be  inclined  sooner  or  later  to 
stop,  and  beseech  you,  if  you  were  the  medical  attendant  upon  them, 
to  save  them  fi-om  further  exertion  and  fatigue,  by  allowing  them 
to  be  carried  or  coached  the  required  distance.    In  answer  to  their 
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solicitations,  would  you  console  them  by  telling  them,  that,  after 
all,  progression  was  a  "conservative  manifestation"  of  life-force, 
and  free  from  danger,  or  would  you  take  the  other  view,  and  give 
them  means  of  travelling  the  required  distance  by  carriage  or  rail  ? 
I  am  sure  you  would  have  recourse  not  to  the  former  but  to  the 
latter,  for  you  would  fear  and  dread  the  effects  of  fatigue  upon  the 
fitigile  constitutions  of  your  lady  patients.  And  I  repeat,  that  cer- 
tainly the  effects  of  the  endurance  of  pain  are  as  great,  if  not  greater, 
upon  the  constitution,  than  the  effects  of  the  endurance  of  fatigue. 
But  if  you  would  allow  your  patients  to  ride  the  supposed  journey, 
instead  of  unnecessarily  forcing  and  compelling  them  to  walk  it  on 
foot,  equally,  I  think,  should  you  allow  them  to  escape  what  you  term 
the  "pangs  and  agonies  of  travail,**  by  saving  them  by  chloroform, 
or  other  anaesthetic  agents,  during  their  travail,  from  all  the  unne- 
cessary endurance  of  these  pangs  and  agonies. 

You  state,  "  I  have  not  yielded  to  several  solicitations,  as  to  the 
exhibition  [of  chloroform],  addressed  to  me  by  my  patients  in 
labor."  If,  when  driving  out  into  the  country,  you  perchance  meet 
one  of  your  fair  patients,  a  few  miles  from  Philadelphia,  walking 
homeward,  but  so  tired  and  way- worn  that  every  five  or  ten  minutes 
she  stopped  and  grqaned  for  fatigue,  "  absolutely  indescribable,  and 
comparable  to  no  other  fatigue,*'  I  am  sure  you  would  consider 
yourself  bound,  on  the  principles  of  common  humanity,  not  to  with- 
stand her  "  solicitations**  to  be  driven  home  in  your  carriage,  and 
thus  relieved  of  her  present  anxieties  and  suffering.  And  I  cannot 
see  why,  if  you  do  this  (and  who  would  not  do  it?),  to  relieve  a 
patient  from  the  mere  effects  of  fetigue,  you  could  refuse  to  relieve 
the  same  lady  when  in  "the  pangs  and  agonies  of  travail,*'  from 
the  endurance  of  pains  which  are,  in  your  own  words,  absolutely 
**  indescribable,  and  comparable  to  no  other  pains." 

"Perhaps,**  you  observe,  "I  am  cruel  in  taking  so  dispassionate 
a  view  of  the  subject."  Of  course,  it  would  ill  become  me  to  pass 
any  such  judgment  upon  you ;  but  I  feel  this,  that  you  and  I,  and 
other  teachers  of  midwifery,  are  placed,  in  reference  to  this  ques- 
tion, in  a  position  far  more  fearfully  responsible  than  ordinary 
medical  practitioners.  The  ordinary  obstetric  practitioner  has  little 
or  no  power,  except  over  the  relief  or  the  perpetuation  (according 
as  he  may  choose  it)  of  the  sufferings  of  his  own  immediate  pa- 
tients. But  you  and  I,  as  obstetrical  teachers,  may,  through  our 
pupils,  have  the  power  of  relieving  or  of  continuing  the  sufferings 
of  whole  communities.  If,  perchance,  you  persist  for  some  years 
longer  in  your  present  opinion,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  inflicting  a 
large  amount  of  what  I  conscientiously  believe  and  know  to  be  alto- 
gether unnecessary  agony  and  suffering  upon  thousands  of  our 
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fellow-beings.  If  you  review  and  alter  your  opinions  (which  I 
earnestly  hope  you  will  do),  and  make  yourself  sufficiently  acquMnted 
with  the  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of  action  and  mode  of  exhibi- 
tion of  chloroform  during  labor,  a  vast  proportion  of  human  8ufiiei«- 
ing  may,  even  within  the  next  few  years,  be  saved  by  your  haf^j 
instrumentality  and  influence. 

Feeling,  as  I  do  deeply,  the  great  responsibility,  in  this  respect, 
of  your  situation  and  of  mine,  I  trust  you  will  kindly  pardon  and 
excuse  me,  if,  anywhere  in  the  preceding  pages,  I  may  have  ap- 
peared to  defend  my  views  with  too  much  earnestness.  KI  had  to 
rewrite  or  revise  the  observations,  I  would  perhaps  have  stated 
them  more  accurately ;  but  I  must  send  them  as  they  are.  And 
along  with  them  I  beg  to  send,  also,  the  most  sincere  esteem  and 
reiterated  respects  of,  my  dear  sir,  yours  very  fidthfiilly, 

J.   Y.   SlMPSOF. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

REPLY  TO  OTHER  MINOR  OBJECTIONS  TO  ANESTHESIA  IN 
MIDWIFERY.' 

Dr.  Gumming  having  directed  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  an 
objection  raised  by  Mr.  Gream  against  the  employment  of  anaesthesia 
in  midwifery,  on  the  ground  of  certain  alleged  indecencies  com- 
mitted by  patients  under  its  influence,  Dr.  Simpson  observed,*  that 
the  special  alleged  objection  to  chloroform  to  which  Dr.  Cunmiing's 
remarks  referred,  was  by  no  means  a  new  objection.  At  the  time 
when  various  of  our  now  common  articles  of  food  and  medicine  were 
first  introduced  into  use,  these  innovations  were  frequently  opposed 
and  decried  on  exactly  the  same  ground.  As  a  general  rule,  this  was 
an  argument  always  resorted  to  by  weak  and  impure  minds,  when 
they  could  find  no  stronger  arguments  against  any  proposed  inno- 
vation in  our  customs  or  habits.  For  instance,  at  the  present  day, 
no  one  imagines  or  argues  that  the  eating  of  potatoes  is  liable  to 
cause  in  those  who  eat  them  any  indecency  of  word  or  action.  And 
yet  that  was  one  of  the  principal  arguments  maintained  by  the  un- 
scrupulous against  the  use  of  potatoes  for  long  after  their  intro- 
duction. In  his  "Traditions,"  Mr.  Chambers  states  that,  even  as 
late  as  the  last  century,  there  was  a  prejudice  against  the  potato  for 
this,  among  other  reasons — "  that  it  was  a  provocative  to  inconti- 
nence."   A  hundred  years  after  this,  our  successors  in  the  pro- 

'  From  Proceedings  of  Edinburgh  Obstetric  Society,  Feb.  14,  1849. 

*  See  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  May,  1849,  p.  767. 
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fession  will  probably  feel  as  mucli  surprised  at  the  idea  of  the  use 
of  chloroform  exciting  improper  words  and  actions,  as  we  are  all 
now  at  the  old  idea  of  the  use  of  potatoes  being  attended  with  the 
same  alleged  consequences.  Dr.  Simpson  had  now  used  upwards 
of  2000  oz.  of  chloroform,  and  had  never  witnessed  any  such 
effects,  and  never  expected  to  witness  them.  In  the  circular  letter 
of  Mr.  Gream  to  the  English  practitioners,  to  which  Dr.  Gumming 
alluded,  Mr.  Gre^am  did  not  ask  for  any  beneficial  effects  from 
cliloroform  that  his  correspondents  might  have  seen ;  he  asked  only 
for  the  bad  effects ;  he  wanted  to  see  only  one  side  of  the  picture. 
And,  doubtless,  he  would  be  gratified  by  some  of  the  reports  given 
him ;  for  Dr.  Simpson  believed,  from  what  he  occasionally  heard 
from  some  parts  of  England,  that  in  many  districts  and  towns 
there,  the  use  of  chloroform  was  still  greatly  misunderstood ;  a  bad 
and  dangerous  article  was  often  used  under  iJie  name  of  chloroform ; 
the  article  improperly  exhibited ;  and  no  proper  care  and  precaution 
used  in  its  exhibition.  But  still  the  profession  would  take  any  re- 
port from  Mr.  Gream  on  the  subject,  cum  grano  salts  permagno.  In 
a  former  amusing- pamphlet  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Gream  proceeded 
so  far  as  to  alter  the  official  report  in  a  case  of  death  from  chloro- 
form at  Aberdeen,  in  order  to  prove  to  his  readers  that  those  who 
used  chloroform  may  have  morbid  adhesions  of  the  heart  to  the 
pericardium.  In  the  report  given  in  to  the  Law  or  Government  au- 
thorities in  this  case,  it  was  stated  that  there  existed  "  old  adhesions" 
between  the  heart  and  pericardium  which  required  to  be  forcibly 
torn  asunder  with  the  finger.  Mr.  Gream  pretended  to  quote  this 
report  verbatim,  and  in  inverted  commas ;  but  he  carefully  omitted 
the  word  "  old,"  &c.,  for  he  wished  to  prove  to  the  ladies  who  read 
his  pamphlet  that  these  pericardial  adhesions  were  quite  recent,  and 
the  effects  of  the  chloroform.  Our  grandchildren  will,  no  doubt, 
wonder  at  such  pathological  ratiocination,  even  with  the  omission  of 
the  word  "  old  ;**  but  at  the  present  day  it  is  calculated  to  teach  us 
this  circumstance,  that  one  who  could  tamper  with  an  official  and 
public  document  for  the  purpose  mentioned,  will  have  little  hesita- 
tion in  following  the  same  course  with  any  private  documents  in- 
trusted to  him. 

In  Edinburgh,  chloroform  has  now  (1849)  been  exhibited,  he 
believes,  to  40,000  or  60,000  persons,  without  a  single  accident  or 
deleterious  result,  traceable  to  its  use.  Perhaps  as  many  doses  of 
opium,  or  antimony,  or  calomel,  or  Epsom  salts  even,  or  any  other 
potent  medicine,  would  not  have  been  followed  by  results  equally 
innocuous.  Some  two  or  three  hundred  die  in  England  and 
Wales  every  year,  of  the  effects  of  opium  and  other  medicines, 
given  in  improper  doses,  or  in  particular  idiosyncrasies ;  and  when 
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the  proper  use  of  chloroform  came  to  be  better  underBtood,  it  would, 
Dr.  S.  believed,  stand  less  high  in  that  list  than  most  other  medi- 
cines used;  while,  besides  saving  pain,  it  would  ultimately  be  found 
to  save  human  life  to  no  small  extent  in  surgery  and  midwifeiy. 
One  means  by  which  its  proper  mode  of  employment  would  become 
more  widely  spread  in  a  few  years,  waa  in  consequence  of  our 
medical  students,  who  daily  saw  its  use,  and  the  rules  for  using  it, 
pra<?tised  in  the  hospitals  of  Edinburgh  and  London,  leaving  their 
studies,  and  commencing  practice  with  all  the  knowledge  necessaiy 
for  its  employment,  and  without  any  of  the  fears  naturally  shown 
by  those  who  were  unacquainted  with  its  phenomena.  It  had  been 
often  repeated  that  in  Harvey's  time  no  physician  who  was  above 
forty  years  of  age,  would  believe  in  the  docliine  of  the  circulation; 
and  new  medical  theories  and  practices  were  very  seldom  adopted 
by  men  beyond  that  term.  Some  beyond  this  age  of  conversion 
have  argued  and  reasoned  on  the  subject  in  the  most  extraordinaiy 
way.  For  instance,  an  old  but  excellent  accoucheur,  Dr.  James 
Reid,*in  a  late  discussion  on  the  subject  of  anaesthesia,  at  the  West^ 
minster  Society,  stated  that  he  had  used  chloroform  in  tiliree  mid- 
wifery cases,  and  that  it  had  not  relieved  the  pains  of  labor.  Of 
course  Dr.  Reid*s  argument  merely  and  simply  showed  one  thing, 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  giving  it,  for  no  one  here  or 
elsewhere,  who  knew  anything  of  the  matter,  had  met  with  such 
results.  And  the  most  strange  results  were  often  ascribed  to  it. 
In  fact,  if  anything  whatever  happened  to  the  mother  or  child  for 
months,  it  mattered  not  what,  it  was  by  some  of  our  English  friends 
directly  ascribed  to  chloroform.  It  produced  all  manner  of  medical, 
and  some  surgical  diseases.  If  the  child  had  a  dislocation  or  frac- 
ture, the  cause  was  the  chloroform.  The  same  gentleman,  Dr. 
Reid,  some  time  ago  mentioned,  at  the  same  Society,  the  case  of  a 
child  dead-bom,  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Smith,  after  a  very' long 
labor  (forty  or  fifty  hours),  and  where  the  mother  was  chloroformed. 
The  child  died  in  consequence  of  dislocation  or  fracture  of  the  low^ 
t)arts  of  the  parietal  bone  against  some  projecting  point  or  other  in 
the  interior  of  the  maternal  pelvis.  But  the  death,  Dr.  Beid  argued, 
was  from  chloroform ;  and  as  the  immediate  cause  of  death  was  the 
above,  hence  chloroform  could  produce  dislocation  or  fracture,  and 
a  hundred  deleterious  results  besides.  He  (Dr.  S.)  had  hesud  it 
accused,  on  equally  logical  grounds,  of  being  the  cause  of  a  mon- 
strosity on  the  part  of  the  foetus,  when  it  happened  to  be  given 
at  the  birth  of  the  malformed  child.  Certainly  not  many  yean 
would  elapse  ere  the  profession  must  see  the  weakness  and  folly  <rf 
this  mode  of  argument.    But,  as  it  stands,  no  newly  introduced 

>  Lancet,  January  27,  1849. 
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practice  had  ever,  he  believed,  made  so  great  and  steady  progress 
in  so  short  a  time  as  anaesthetic  midwifery ;  and  of  its  ultimate  and 
entire  success  and  adoption  everywhere,  no  one  here,  where  all 
witnessed  and  practised  it,  had  any  kind  of  doubt. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

REMARKS  ON  THE  OCCASIONAL  FATAL  RESULT  OF  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  CHLOROFORM. 

(Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  June  19,  1852.) 

SiE — In  the  last  number  of  the  Medical  Times  and  Gtazette,  Dr. 
Snow  asks  me  to  state  the  cases  of  death  from  chloroform  which 
have  occurred  in  Scotland". 

He  mentions  two  cases,  both  at  or  near  Glasgow,  one  under  the 
operation  of  extracting  a  toe-nail,  the  other  while  sounding  for 
stone.  I  do  not  know  any  particulars  whatever  as  to  the  former 
case.  The  common  current  account  of  the  latter  is  given  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Monthly  Medical  Journal,  under  some  observa- 
tions on  chloroform,  to  which  I  beg  to  refer  your  correspondent.* 

In  addition  to  these  two  cases,  I  have  heard  only  of  one  more 
instance  of  a  fetal  result  of  the  employment  of  chloroform  in  surgery, 
and  that  also  near  Qlasgow.  In  this  instance  chloroform  was  given 
by  the  practitioner  for  tooth  extraction ;  but,  I  am  sorry  to  add, 
none  of  the  parties  present  were  at  the  time  in  a  condition  to  give 
any  very  satisfactory  evidence. 

These  are  the  only  cases,  so  fer  as  I  know,  of  death  in  Scotland 
from  chloroform,  among  the  many  thousand  cases  in  which  it  has 
now  been  exhibited  in  connection  with  surgical  proceedings ;  and 
I  believe,  that  if  any  others  had  occurred,  I  should  have  been  cer- 
tain to  have  heard  of  tiiem. 

Before  chloroform  was  introduced,  sulphuric  ether  was  reported 
to  have  produced  the  death  of  one  patient  in  Scotland,  who  had 
amputation  of  tlie  thigh  performed,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  rail- 
way injury.  One  of  the  surgeons,  however,  afterwards  assured  me, 
that  in  the  dark  hovel  in  which  the  operation  was  performed,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  secure  the  vessels  sufficiently  quickly  with  the 
ligatures  to  prevent  the  collapsed  patient  dying  from  hemorrhage 
after  the  leg  was  removed ;  but  the  ether  was  a  better  apology  than 
the  hemorrhage  for  the  man's  sudden  sinking. 

'  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  1852,  p.  554. 
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I  know  of  one  medical  patient  who  died  south  of  the  Tweed, 
when  using,  or  shortly  after  using,  chloroform,  to  procure  sleep  in 
delirium  tremens.  But,  as  Dr.  Snow  is  well  awm^  death  often 
enough  occurs  suddenly  in  that  disease ;  and  the  last  thing  done  is 
always  apt  to  he  hlamed  for  the  result.  A  medical  friend  of  mine 
had,  some  time  ago,  a  patient  suffering  under  delirium  tremens. 
Opiates,  &c.,  had  all  failed  to  produce  quietude,  or  induce  sleep.  At 
last,  the  practitioner,  who  was  watching  hy  his  patient,  went  home 
to  his  own  house,  which  was  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  to 
obtain  some  chloroform  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  as  a  hypnotic. 
During  the  few  minutes  of  his  absence  in  search  of  the  chloroform- 
bottle,  his  patient  died. 

A  somewhat  similar  coincidence  happened  at  the  very  first  in- 
troduction of  chloroform  here.  After  discovering  the  anseethetic 
effects  of  chloroform,  I  was,  of  course,  anxious  to  get  it  tried  in  a 
surgical  operation.  The  first  surgical  cases  in  which  it  wm  used, 
were  operated  upon  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  here,  on  16th  Novem- 
ber, 1847.  Two  days  previously,  an  operation  took  place  in  the  In- 
firmary, at  which  I  could  not  be  present,  to  test  the  power  of 
chloroform ;  and,  so  &r,  fortunately  so ;  for  the  man  was  operated 
upon  for  hernia,  without  any  aneesthetics,  and  suddenly  died  after 
the  first  incision  was  made  through  the  skin,  and  with  the  opera- 
tion uncompleted.  I  know  of  another  case  in  Edinburgh,  where 
death  instantaneously  followed  the  use  of  an  abscess-lancet,  without 
chloroform ;  the  practitioner,  in  fact,  deeming  the  case  too  slight  to 
require  any  ansesthetic. 

While,  since  the  anaesthetic  effects  of  chloroform  were  known, 
we  have  thus  had  two  patients  dying  in  Edinburgh  on  the  operat- 
ing-table, who  did  not  use  chloroform,  we  have  had  no  death  under 
the  same  circmnstances  in  the  vast  number  who  have  now  taken 
chloroform  here  for  surgical  operations  and  other  purposes. 

Some  time  ago,  I  was  informed  of  an  instance  in  which  a  practi- 
tioner urged  a  patdent  to  use  chloroform  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
a  tooth  to  be  removed  that  had  worn  her  out  with  pain.  She  post- 
poned it  for  a  few  hours ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  went  to  bed  to  pro- 
cure, if  possible,  some  rest.  On  going  to  her  room  an  hour  or  two 
subsequently,  she  was  fomid  dead.  In  this,  as  in  other  similar  in- 
stances, tiie  reputation  of  chloroform  had  a  narrow  escape. 

In  the  different  discussions  that  have  taken  place,  in  this  countiy 
and  on  the  Continent,  regarding  chloroform  as  the  supposed  cause 
of  death  in  various  surgical  patients,  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  has 
very  generally  been  forgotten,  that  patients  have  ever  and  anoa 
died  during,  or  immediately  after,  operaUons,  long  before  the 
time  of  the  use  of  any  anaesthetics.  But,  when  such  ca^es  occur 
now,  and  anaesthetics  do  happen  to  be  employed  in  them,  the  latter 
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are  always  naturally,  though  perhaps  not  always  justly,  blamed.  I 
have  already  alluded  to  two  such  cases  which  have  happened  in 
Bdinburgh  since  the  time  chloroform  was  known  here ;  and  doubt- 
less, if  chloroform  had  been  employed  in  these  cases,  it  would  have 
been  taxed  with  the  fatal  result.  Shortly  before  the  first  of  these 
cases,  my  friend.  Dr.  Robertson,  had  shaved  the  groin  of  a  patient, 
and  was  about  to  proceed  to  perform  the  operation  for  hernia,  when 
the  patient  fainted,  and  died  before  any  incision  was  made.  I  have 
been  told  of  various  cases  by  other  surgeons,  where  the  patient  died 
on  the  operating-table  before  the  days  of  ether  and  chloroform,  and 
where  the  result  now  would  be  considered  by  many  as  the  palpable 
and  indisputable  effect  of  any  ansesthetic  the  patient  might  chance 
to  use. 

In  making  this  remark,  I  do  not  of  course,  by  any  means,  wish 
to  argue,  that  chloroform  may  not,  and  has  not  proved  fatal  when 
used  in  surgical  operations.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  my 
thoughts  or  intentions.  In  the  very  first  paper  which  I  published 
on  the  subject,  in  the  Monthly  Medical  Journal,  I  attempted  to  warn 
my  professional  brethren,  that  too  great  or  too  long  a  dose  "  would 
doubtless  produce  serious  consequences,  and  even  death ;"  and  at 
the  same  time  I  ventured  to  hope,  that  "  its  great  potency  would  be 
one  great  safeguard  against  its  abuse."* 

The  druggists  of  Edinburgh  have  sold,  I  believe,  during  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  as  much  chloroform  to  the  medical  practitioners 
and  to  the  public  of  this  city,  as  would  produce  anaesthesia  in  one 
or  two  hundred  thousand  separate  instances ;  and,  indeed,  most  of 
the  practitioners  here  use  it  daily  for  diagnostic  and  other  purposes, 
surgical,  obstetrical,  and  medical. 

I  am  sure  you  will  doubt  with  me,  whether  an  equal  amount  of 
fiill  doses  of  antimony,  or  of  opium,  or  even  of  Epsom  salts,  would 
not  have  been  followed  by  a  greater  number  of  deaths,  occurring 
perhaps  more  slowly,  but,  probably,  also  more  surely.  And,  on  the 
contrary,  this  agent,  while,  like  all  other  medicinal  agents,  proving 
injurious  now  and  again  in  a  rare  exceptional  case,  has,  I  rejoice  to 
think,  been  already  the  means  of  saving,  during  the  last  few  years, 
a  vast  amount  of  human  sufferings  and  by  that  means  no  small 
amount  also  of  human  life. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  death  in  Scotland  or  elsewhere  from  the 
use  of  chloroform  in  midwifery,  out  of  the  many  thousand  cases  in 
which  it  has  now  been  employed  in  the  old  and  new  world.  Nor, 
indeed,  does  the  obstetric  patient  run  anything  like  the  risk  of  the 
surgical  patient;  for,  in  midwifery,  though  the  ansesthetic  is  re- 
quired to  be  given  for  a  far  longer  period,  it  does  not  require  to  be 
given  80  deeply  as  in  surgery. 

'  See  a  snbaeqnent  page. 
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Since  November,  1847, 1  have  only  attended  twelve  cases  of  labor 
in  wbicb  chloroform  was  not  used  during  delivery.  In  all  my  other 
cases  I  have  employed  it ;  and  none  of  those  patients,  I  venture  to 
say,  who  have  used  it,  would  again  choose  to  suflTer  the  unnecessary 
pains  attendant  upon  labor  without  it.  Most  of  my  obstetric 
brethren  employ  it  as  frequently  as  I  do.  After  once  beginning  its 
use  in  an  obstetric  case,  I  generally  leave  its  exhibition  to  be  con- 
tinued by  the  nurse,  or  by  any  intelligent  friend  of  the  patient  who 
may  be  in  the  room.  Some  of  our  midwives  use  it  in  the  cases 
which  they  themselves  attend.  Two  weeks  ago  one  of  them  told 
me  that  she  had  now  employed  it  herself  in  her  own  practice  in 
above  fifty  cases,  with  nothing  but  the  happiest  results,  and  without 
meeting  with  any  circumstances  to  give  her  the  slightest  feeling  of 
uneasiness  in  its  employment 

Chloroform  is  manufactured  to  a  large  extent  by  three  or  four 
chemical  establishments  in  Edinburgh ;  and  as  its  high  price  in  Eng- 
land has  been,  I  believe,  one  great  cause  of  its  slow  introduction  into 
general  practice  among  you,  let  me  state  Aat  with  us  it  is  usually 
sold  wholesale  to  apothecaries  at  six  or  seven  shillings  per  pound 
weight ;  and  it  is  retailed  to  medical  men  at  eiglitj)ence,  and  to  the 
general  public  at  one  shilling  the  ounce  per  weight.  It  ought  to  be 
as  cheap  in  the  South. 

I  am  not  aware  that  in  Scotland,  where  chloroform  is  employed 
so  very  extensively  and  so  very  successfully  by  medical  men  and 
others,  it  is  ever  exhibited  by  any  one  except  on  a  handkerchiefi 
towel,  or  the  like;  no  kind  of  fidrmal  apparatus  is  used.  Doubtless, 
one  principal  point  consists  in  diluting  its  vapor  sufficiently  freely 
with  air,  and  this  can  always  be  readily  accomplished  when  the 
handkerchief  is  employed.  Some  American  and  English  prac- 
titioners have  proposed  to  render  the  vapor  of  chloroform  less 
strong  by  diluting  it  when  used  with  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  ether, 
or  of  alcohol,  as  in  the  so-called  chloric  ether.  But  alcohol,  &c, 
often  leave  headache  and  excitement,  which  chloroform  does  not 
And  it  is  surely  a  thousand-fold  better  to  dilute  it  with  tiie  vapor  of 
"  common  atmospheric  air,''  than  with  any  other  diluting  medium. 

Perhaps  I  should  add,  that  twice  or  thrice  chloroform  has  been 
used  in  Scotland  by  medical  men  and  others  to  commit  suicide; 
but,  of  course,  Dr.  Snow's  inquiry  does  not  extend  to  these  cases  of 
its  deliberate  abuse.  He  alludes  to  one  of  those  cases,  in  which  a 
druggist  at  Aberdeen  destroyed  himself  by  "  breathing  chloroform 
for  amusement  when  no  one  was  present;"  and  he  proceeds  to 
speak  of  a  fatal  accident  "from  this  proceeding"  as  a  "matter of 
course."  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  similar  case  in  Scotland. 
I  am,  &c.  J.  Y.  Simpson. 


SECTION  m. 

ON  THE  NATURE  AND  POWERS  OF  VARIOUS 
ANESTHETIC  AGENTS, 


CHAPTER  I. 

ACCOUNT  OP  A  NEW  ANESTHETIC  AGENT  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 
SULPHURIC  ETHER  IN  SURGERY  AND  MIDWIFERY.* 

"  I  esteem  it  the  office  of  a  physician,  not  only  to  restore  health,  but  to  mitigate  pain 
and  dolors." — Bacok. 

From  the  time  at  whicli  I  first  saw  ether-inhalation  successftilly 
practised  in  January  last,  I  have  had  the  conviction  impressed  upon 
my  mind,  that  we  should  ultimately  find  that  other  therapeutic 
agents  were  capable  of  being  introduced  with  equal  rapidity  and 
success  into  the  system,  through  the  same  extensive  and  powerful 
channel  of  pulmonary  absorption.  In  some  observations,  which  I 
wrote  and  published  in  March  last,  relative  to  the  inhalation  of  sul- 
phuric ether  in  midwifery,  I  stated  that,  in  several  obstetric  cases,  I 
had  used  ergot  of  rye  in  this  way,  along  with  ether,' 

"With  various  professional  friends,  more  conversant  with  chemistry 
than  I  am,  I  have,  since  that  time,  taken  opportunities  of  talking 
over  the  idea  which  I  entertained  of  the  probable  existence  or  dis- 
covery of  new  therapeutic  agents,  capable  of  being  introduced  into 
the  system  by  respiration,  and  the  possibility  of  producing  for  in- 
halation vaporizable  or  volatile  preparations  of  some  of  our  more 
active  and  old-established  medicines:  and  I  have  had,  during  the 
summer  and  autumn,  ethereal  tinctures,  &c.,  of  several  potent  drugs, 
manufactured  for  me,  for  experiment,  by  Messrs.  Duncan,  Flock- 
hart,  and  Co.,  the  excellent  chemists  and  druggists  of  this  city. 

Latterly,  in  order  to  avoid,  if  possible,  some  of  the  inconveniences 
and  objections  pertaining  to  sulphuric  ether — (particularly  its  dis- 

*  Communicated  to  Edinburgh  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  llfh  Nov.  1848. 

*  See  a  previous  page ;  also  for  successful  inhalation  of  opium  to  arrest  the  vomiting  of 
pregnancy,  see  voL  L  p.  315. 
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agreeable  and  very  persistent  smell,  its  occasional  tendency  to  irri- 
tation of  the  bronchi  during  its  first  inspirations,  and  the  large 
quantity  of  it  occasionally  required  to  be  used,  more  especially  in 
protracted  cases  of  labor) — ^I  have  tried  upon  myself  and  others  the 
inhalation  of  other  different  volatile  fluids,  with  the  hope  that  some 
one  of  them  might  be  found  to  possess  the  advantages  of  ether 
without  its  disadvantages.  For  this  purpose,  I  selected  for  experi- 
ment, and  have  inhaled,  several  chemical  liquids  of  a  more  fragrant 
or  agreeable  odor,  such  as  the  chloride  of  hydro-carbon  (or  Bntch 
liquid),  acetone,  nitrate  of  oxide  of  ethyle  (nitric  ether),  benzin,  the 
vapor  of  iodoform,  &c.*  I  have  found,  however,  one  infinitely  more 
elEcacious  than  any  of  the  others,  viz.,  Chloroform,  or  the  Perchlo- 
ride  of  Formyle,  and  I  am  enabled  to  speak  most  confidently  of  its 
superior  ansesthetic  properties,  having  now  tried  it  upon  upwards 
of  thirty  individuals.  The  liquid  I  have  used  has  been  manufiEictaTed 
for  me  by  Mr.  Hunter,  in  the  laboratory  of  Messrs.  Duncim,  Flock- 
hart,  and  Co. 

Chloroform  was  first  discovered  and  described  at  nearly  the  same 
time  by  Soubeiran  (1831)  and  Liebig  (1832);  its  composition  was 
first  accurately  ascertained  by  the  distinguished  French  chemist, 
Dumas,  in  1835.'  It  has  been  used  by  some  practitioners  inter- 
nally ;  Guillot  prescribed  it  as  an  antispasmodic  in  asthma,  exhibit- 
ing it  in  small  doses,  and  diluted  100  times.*  But  no  person,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  has  used  it  by  inhalation,  or  discovered  its 
remarkable  anaesthetic  properties  till  the  date  of  my  own  experi- 
ments. 

It  is  a  dense,  limpid,  colorless  liquid,  readily  evaporating,  and 
possessing  an  agreeable,  fragrant,  finit-like  odor,  and  a  saccharine 
pleasant  taste. 

As  an  inhaled  ancesthetic  agent,  it  possesses  over  sulphuric  ether 
the  following  advantages: — 

1.  A  greatly  less  quantity  of  chloroform  than  of  ether  is  requisite 
to  produce  the  ansesthetic  effect;  usually  from  a  hundred  to  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  drops  of  chloroform  only  being  sufficient;  and 
with  some  patients  much  less.  I  have  seen  a  strong  person  rendered 
completely  insensible  by  six  or  seven  inspirations  of  thirty  drops  of 
the  liquid. 

*  In  talking  over,  with  different  chemists,  what  fluids  might  be  sufficiently  volatile  to  be 
respirable,  and  hence  deserving  of  being  experimented  upon,  Mr.  Waidie  first  named  to  me 
the  perchloride  of  formyle, as  worthy,  among  others,  of  a  trial; — Dr.  Gregory  suggested  a 
trial  of  the  chloride  of  hydrocarbon,  &o.  I  have  been  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Gregoiy  and 
Dr.  Anderson,  for  their  kindness  in  furnishing  me  with  the  requisite  chemical  agents  fcr 
these  experiments ;  and  also  to  my  assistants,  Dr.  Keith  and  Dr.  Duncan,  for  ihe  great  and 
hearty  zeal  with  which  they  have  constantly  aided  me  in  conducting  the  inquiry. 

*  See  the  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  vols,  xlviii,  xlix,  and  IviiL 
'  See  Bourohardat's  Annuaire  de  Therapeutique,  for  1844,  p.  35. 
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2.  Its  action  is  much  more  rapid  and  complete,  and  generally 
more  persistent.  I  have  almost  always  seen  from  ten  to  twenty  full 
inspirations  suffice.  Hence  the  time  of  the  surgeon  is  saved ;  and 
that  preliminary  stage  of  excitement,  which  pertains  to  all  narcotiz- 
ing agents,  being  curtailed,  or  indeed  practically  abolished,  the 
patient  has  not  the  same  degree  of  tendency  to  exhilaration  and 
talking.* 

8.  Most  of  those  who  know  from  previous  experience  the  sensa- 
tions produced  by  ether  inhalation,  and  who  have  subsequently 
breathed  chloroform,  have  strongly  declared  the  inhalation  and  in- 
fluence of  chloroform  to  be  fiir  more  agreeable  and  pleasant  than 
those  of  ether. 

4«  I  believe  that,  considering  the  small  quantity  requisite,  as 
compai^pd  with  ether,  the  use  of  chloroform  will  be  less  expensive 
than  that  of  ether ;  more  especially,  as  there  is  every  prospect  Ihat 
the  means  of  forming  it  may  be  simplified  and  cheapened. 

5.  Its  perfume  is  not  unpleasant,  but  the  reverse ;  and  the  odor 
of  it  does  not  remain  for  any  length  of  time,  obstinately  attached 
to  the  clothes  of  the  attendant — or  exhaling  in  a  disagreeable  form 
from  the  lungs  of  the  patient,  as  so  generally  happens  with  sulphuric 
ether. 

6.  Being  required  in  much  less  quantity,  it  is  much  more  port- 
able and  transmissible  than  sulphuric  ether. 

*  Id  practice  I  have  found  that  any  such  tendency,  even  with  ether,  is  avoided  by — Ist, 
giving  the  patient  from  the  first  a  large  and  overwhelming  dose  of  the  vapor,  and  2dly,  by 
keeping  hira  perfectly  quiet  and  still,  and  preventing  all  noise  and  talking  around  him.  I 
have  elsewhere  insisted  on  the  importance  of  these  points.  (See  the  numbers  of  the  Monthly 
Journal  of  Medical  Science,  for  March,  1847,  p.  726,  and  for  September,  p.  164.)  In  the 
papers  last  referred  to,  I  took  occasion,  when  discussing  the  conditions  requisite  for  insuring 
successful  etherization,  to  observe,  "  Firsts  The  patient  ought  to  be  leA,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  a  state  of  absolute  quietude  and  freedom  from  mental  excitement,  both  during  the  induc- 
tion of  etherization,  and  during  his  recovery  from  it.  AH  talking  and  all  questioning  should 
be  strictly  prohibited.  In  this  way  any  tendency  to  excitement  is  eschewed,  and  the  proper 
effect  of  the  ether  inhalation  more  speedily  and  certainly  induced.  And  Secondly,  with  the 
same  view,  the  primary  stage  of  exhilaration  should  be  entirely  avoided,  or  at  least  reduced 
to  the  shortest  possible  limit,  by  impregnating  the  respired  air  as  fully  with  the  ether  vapor, 
as  the  patient  can  bear,  and  by  allowing  it  to  pass  into  the  lungs  both  by  the  mouth  and 
nostrils,  so  as  rapidly  and  at  once  to  superinduce  its  complete  and  aneesthetic  eflect  •  *  •  * 
a  very  common  but  certainly  a  very  unpardonable  error  being  to  exhibit  an  imperfect  and 
exciting,  instead  of  a  perfect  and  narcotizing  dose  of  the  vapor.  Many  of  the  alleged 
failures  and  misadventures  are  doubtless  entirely  attributable  to  the  neglect  of  this  simple 
rule ; — not  the  principle  of  etherization,  but  the  mode  of  putting  it  in  practice  being  altogether 
to  blama  But,  Thirdly^  whatever  means  or  mode  of  etherization  is  adopted,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  conditions  required  for  procuring  a  satisfactory  and  successful  result  from  its 
employment  in  surgery,  consists  in  obstinately  determining  to  avoid  the  commencement  of 
the  operation  itself,  and  never  venturing  to  apply  the  knife  until  the  patient  is  under  ihefuU 
influence  of  the  ether  vapor,  and  thoroughly  and  indubitably  ac^Mrized  by  it."  In  fulfilling 
all  these  indications,  the  employment  of  chloroform  evidently  offers  great  and  decided  ad- 
vantages, in  facility  and  efficiency,  over  the  employment  of  ether. 
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7.  No  special  kind  of  inhaler  or  instrument  is  necessary  for  its 
exhibition.  A  little  of  the  liquid  difiused  upon  the  interior  of  a 
hollow-shaped  sponge,  or  a  pocket-handkerchief,  or  a  piece  of  linen 
or  paper,  and  held  over  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  so  as  to  be  fully  in- 
haled, generally  suffices  in  about  a  minute  or  two  to  produce  the 
desired  effect.* 

I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  using  chloroform  in  any 
capital  surgical  operation,  but  have  exhibited  it  with  perfect  success 
in  tooth-drawing,'  opening  abscesses,  for  annulling  the  pain  of 
dysmenorrhoea,  and  of  neuralgia,  and  in  two  or  three  cases  where  I 
was 'Using  deep  and  otherwise  very  painful  galvano-puncture  for 
the  treatment  of  ovarian  dropsy,  &c.  I  have  employed  it  also  in 
obstetric  practice  with  entire  success.  The  lady  to  whom  it  was  first 
exhibited  during  parturition,  had  been  previously  deliverec^  in  the 
country  by  perforation  of  the  head  of  the  infant,  after  a  labor  of 
three  days'  duration.  In  this,  her  second  confinement,  pains  super- 
vened a  fortnight  before  the  full  time.  Three  hours  and  a  half 
after  they  commenced,  and  ere  the  first  stage  of  the  labor  was  com- 
pleted, I  placed  her  under  the  influence  of  the  chloroform,  by 
moistening,  with  half  a  teaspoonful  of  the  liquid,  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, rolled  up  into  a  ftmnel  shape,  and  with  the  broad  or  op«i 
end  of  the  ftmnel  placed  over  her  mouth  and  nostrils.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid,  it  was  once  more  renewed 
in  about  ten  or  twelve  minutes.  The  child  was  expelled  in  about 
twenty-five  minutes  after  the  inhalation  was  begun.    The  mother 

'  When  used  for  surgical  purposes,  perhaps  it  will  be  found  to  be  most  easily  giTen  upon 
>  a  handkerchief,  gathered  up  into  a  cup-like  form  in  the  hand  of  the  exhibitor,  and  with 
the  open  end  of  the  cup  placed  over  the  nose  and  mouth  of  the  patient  For  the  first  in* 
spiration  or  two,  it  should  be  held  at  the  distance  of  half  an  inch  or  so  from  the  face,  sad 
then  more  and  more  closely  applied  to  it.  To  insure  a  rapid  and  perfect  anaesthetic  effect — 
more  especially  where  the  operation  is  to  be  severe — one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  chtofo- 
form  should  be  at  once  placed  upon  the  hollow  of  the  handkerchief,  and  immediately  held 
to  the  face  of  the  patient  Generally  a  snoring  sleep  speedily  supervenes  j  and  when  iX 
does  so,  it  is  a  perfect  test  of  the  superinduction  of  complete  insensibility.  But  a  ptttieiit 
may  be  quite  anaesthetic  without  this  symptom  supervening. 

■  A  young  dentist  who  has  himself  had  two  teeth  extracted  lately— one  under  the  influ- 
ence of  ether,  and  the  other  under  the  influence  of  chloroform — writes  me  the  ibUowiog 
statement  of  the  results : — ^^  About  six  months  ago  I  had  an  upper  molar  tooth  extracted 
whilst  under  the  influence  of  ether,  by  Mr.  Imlaoh.  The  inhalation  was  continued  for 
several  minutes  before  I  presented  the  usual  appearance  of  complete  etherization;  the 
tooth  was  then  extracted ;  and  although  I  did  not  feel  the  least  pain,  yet  I  was  codscioqs  of 
the  operation  being  performed,  and  was  quite  aware  wlien  the  crash  took  place.  Some 
days  ago  I  required  another  molar  extracted  on  account  of  toothache,  and  this  operation  wu 
again  performed  by  the  same  gentleman.  I  inhaled  the  vapor  of  chloroform,  half  a  drachm 
being  poured  upon  a  handkerchief  for  that  purpose,  and  held  to  my  nose  and  mouth.  In* 
sensibility  took  place  in  a  few  seconds  ;  but  I  was  so  completely  dead  this  time,  that  I  was 
not  in  the  very  slightest  degree  aware  of  anything  that  took  place.  The  subsequent  stupefying 
eflects  of  the  chloroform  went  off  more  rapidly  than  those  of  the  ether  j  and  I  was  perfectly 
well  and  able  again  for  my  work  in  a  few  minutes.'* 
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Bnbseqnently  remained  longer  soporose  than  commonly  happens 
after  ether.  The  squalling  of  the  child  did  not,  as  usual,  rouse  her; 
and  some  minutes  elapsed  after  the  placenta  was  expelled,  and  after 
the  child  was  removed  by  the  nurse  into  another  room,  before  the 
patient  awoke.  She  then  turned  round  to  me  and  observed  that 
she  had  "  enjoyed  a  very  comfortable  sleep,  and  indeed  required  it, 
as  she  was  so  tired,'  but  would  now  be  more  able  for  the  work 
before  her."  I  evaded  entering  into  conversation  with  her,  believ- 
ing, as  I  have  already  stated,  that  the  most  complete  possible 
quietude  forms  one  of  the  principal  secrets  for  the  successful  em- 
ployment of  either  ether  or  chloroform.  In  a  little  time  she  again 
remarked  that  she  was  afraid  her  "  sleep  had  stopped  the  pains." 
Shortly  afterwards,  her  infant  was  brought  in  by  the  nurse  from  the 
adjoining  room,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  no  small  dijficulty  to  con- 
vince the  astonished  mother  that  the  labor  was  entirely  over,  and 
that  the  child  presented  to  her  was  really  her  "  own  living  baby." 

Perhaps  I  may  be  excused  for  adding,  that  since  publishing  on 
the  subject  of  Ether  Inhalation  in  Midwifery,  some  time  ago,^  and 
then  for  the  first  time  directing  the  attention  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  its  great  use  and  importance  in  natural  and  morbid  parturi- 
tion, I  have  employed  it,  with  few  and  rare  exceptions,  in  every 
case  of  labor  that  I  have  attended ;  and  with  the  most  delightful 
results.  And  I  have  no  doubt  wbatever,  that  some  years  hence  the 
practice  will  be  general.  Obstetricians  may  oppose  it,  but  I  believe 
our  patients  themselves  will  force  the  use  of  it  upon  the  profession.* 
I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  watching  over  a  series  of  better 
and  more  rapid  recoveries;  nor  once  witnessed  any  disagreeable 
result  follow  to  either  jnother  or  child;  whilst  I  have  now  seen  an 
immense  amount  of  maternal  pain  and  agony  saved  by  its  employ- 
ment. And  I  most  conscientiously  believe  that  the  proud  mission 
of  the  physician  is  distinctly  twofold — namely,  to  alleviate  human 
suffering,  as  well  as  preserve  human  life. 

CHEMICAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  CHLOROFORM. 

Formyle  is  the  hypothetical  radical  of  formic  acid.  In  the  red 
ant  {Formica  rufa)  formic  acid  was  first  discovered,  and  hence  its 

'  III  consequence  of  exueme  anxiety  it  the  unfortunate  result  of  her  previous  confinement, 
she  had  slept  little  or  none  for  one  or  two  nights  preceding  the  commencement  of  her 
present  accouchement. 

*  See  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science  for  February,  1847,  p.  639;  for  March,  pp.  718 
and  721;  and  April,  p.  794,  &c. 

•  I  am  told  that  the  London  physicians,  with  two  or  three  exceptions  only,  have  never 
yet  employed  ether  inhalation  in  their  midwifery  practice.  Three  weeks  ago  1  was  in- 
formed in  a  letter  from  Professor  Montgomery  of  Dublin,  that  he  believed  that  in  that  city, 
up  to  that  date,  it  had  not  been  used  in  a  single  case  of  labor. 
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name.  GeUea  pointed  it  out  as  a  peculiar  acid ;  and  it  was  after- 
wards first  artificially  prepared  by  Doebereiner.  Chemists  have 
now  devised  a  variety  of  processes,  by  which  formic  acid  may  be 
obtained  from  starch,  sugar,  and,  indeed,  most  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances. 

A  series  of  chlorides  of  formyle  are  produced  when  chlorine  and 
the  hypochlorites  are  brought  to  act  on  the  chloride,  oxide,  and 
hydrated  oiide  of  methyle  (pyroxylic  or  wood  spirit).  In  the  same 
way  as  formic  acid  may  be  artificially  procured  firom  substancei 
which  do  not  contain  formyle  ready  formed — so  also  are  the  chlo- 
rides of  this  radical  capable  of  being  procured  from  substances 
which  do  not  originally  contain  it. 

Chloroform,  chloroformyle,  or  the  perchloride  of  formyle,  maybe 
made  and  obtained  artificially  by  various  processes — as  by  making 
milk  of  lime,  or  an  aqueous  solution  of  caustic  alkali,  act  upon 
chloral — ^by  distilling  alcohol,  pyroxylic  spirit,  or  acetone,  with  chlo- 
ride of  lime — ^by  leading  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  into  a  solution  of 
caustic  potass  in  spirit  of  wine,  &c.  The  preparation  which  I  have 
employed  was  made  according  to  the  following  formula  of  Dumas: 

**  B  Chloride  of  lime  in  powder, &.  it. 

Water, ft.  xiL 

Rectified  Spirit, f^™* 

*^  Mix  in  a  capacious  retort  or  still,  and  distil  as  long  as  a  dense  liquid,  which  sinks  in  die 
water  with  which  it  oomes  over,  is  produced."* 

The  resulting  perchloride  of  formyle  consists  of  two  atoms  of 
carbon,  one  of  hydrogen,  and  three  of  chlorine.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  water,  being  as  high  as  1*480.  It  boils 
at  141°.  The  density  of  its  vapor  is  4-2.  It  is  not  inflammable; 
nor  changed  by  distillation  with  potassium,  potash,  sulphuric,  or 
other  acids.^ 

It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  three  compound  chemical  bodies 
possess,  when  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  the  power  of  superinducing* 
state  of  ansesthesia,  or  insensibility  to  pain  in  surgical  operations, 
&c.,  namely,  nitrous  oxide,  sulphuric  ether,  and  perchloride  of  fo^ 
myle.  The  following  tabular  view  shows  that  these  agents  aw 
entirely  different  from  each  other  in  their  chemical  constitution,  and 
hence  that  their  elementary  composition  affords  no  apparent  due  to 
the  explanation  of  their  anaesthetic  properties : 

'  Gray's  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopceia,  1846,  p.  633. 

•  See  Turner's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Sth  edition,  p.  1009 ;  Gregory's  Outlines  of  Che- 
mistry, part  ii.  p.  401;  Fownes'  Manual  of  Elementary  Chemistry,  p.  419;  Tbomsoas 
Chemistry  of  Organic  Bodies,  p.  312 ;  Loewig's  Organische  Chemie,  voL  i.  p.  49U, 
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Propor.  of 
Nitrogen. 

Propor.  of 
Oxygen. 

Propor.  of 
Carbon. 

Propor.  of 
Hydrogen. 

Propor.  of 
Chlorine. 

Nitrous  Oxide,     . 
Suipburic  Ether, . 
Chloroform,     .     . 

1  Atom. 

1  Atom. 
1  Atom. 

4  Atoms. 
2  Atoms. 

5  Atoms. 
1  Atom. 

3  Atoms. 

It  is  perhaps  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  when  Soubeiran, 
Liebig,  and  Dumas  engaged,  a  few  years  back,  in  those  inquiries 
and  experiments  by  which  the  formation  and  composition  of  chloro- 
form was  first  discovered,  their  sole  and  only  object  was  the  inves- 
tigation of  a  point  in  philosophical  chemistry.  They  labored  for  the 
pure  love  and  extension  of  knowledge.  They  had  no  idea  that  the 
substance  to  which  they  called  the  attention  of  their  chemical 
brethren  could  or  would  be  turned  to  any  practical  purpose,  or  that 
it  possessed  any  physiological  or  therapeutic  effects  upon  the  animal 
economy.  I  mention  this  to  show,  that  the  cut  homo  argument 
against  philosophical  investigations,  on  the  ground  that  there  may 
be  at  first  no  apparent  practical  benefit  to  be  derived  fi-om  them, 
has  been  amply  refuted  in  this,  as  it  has  been  in  many  other  in- 
stances. For  I  feel  assured,  that  the  use  of  chloroform  will  soon 
entirely  supersede  the  use  of  ether;  and,  fix)m  the  facility  and 
rapidity  of  its  exhibition,  it  will  be  employed  as  an  ansesthetic 
agent  in  many  cases,  and  under  many  circumstances,  in  which  ether 
would  never  have  been  had  recourse  to.  Here  then  we  have  a  sub- 
stance which,  in  the  first  instance,  was  merely  interesting  as  a 
matter  of  scientific  curiosity  and  research,  becoming  rapidly  an 
object  of  intense  importance,  as  an  agent  by  which  human  suffering 
and  agony  may  be  annulled  and  abolished,  under  some  of  the  most 
tiying  circumstances  in  which  human  nature  is  ever  placed. 

Postscript. — Since  the  above  observations  were  sent  to  the  press, 
I  have,  through  the  great  kindness  of  Professor  Miller  and  Dr. 
Duncan,  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  effects  of  the  inhalation 
of  chloroform,  to-day,  in  three  cases  of  operation  in  the  Royal  In- 
firmary of  Edinburgh.  A  great  collection  of  professional  gentle- 
men and  students  witnessed  the  results,  and  among  the  number 
was  Professor  Dumas  of  Paris,  the  chemist  who  first  ascertained 
and  established  the  chemical  composition  of  chloroform.  He  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  through  Edinburgh,  engaged  along  with  Dr. 
Milne  Edwards,  who  accompanied  him,  in  an  official  investigation 
for  the  French  government,  and  was  in  no  small  degree  rejoiced  to 
witness  the  wonderful  physiological  effects  of  a  substance  with 
whose  chemical  history  his  own  name  was  so  intimately  connected. 

I  append  notes  obligingly  furnished  to  me  by  Professor  Miller 
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and  Dr.  Duncan,  of  three  cases  of  operation.  The  first  two  cases 
were  operated  on  by  Professor  Miller ;  the  third  by  Dr.  Duncan. 
In  applying  the  chloroform  in  the  first  case,  I  used  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief as  the  inhaling  instrument ;  in  the  last  two  I  employed  a 
hollow  sponge. 

CASfi  I. — ^^  A  boy,  four  or  five  years  old,  with  necrosis  of  one  of 
the  bones  of  the  fore-arm.  Could  speak  nothing  but  Glaelic  Xo 
means,  consequently,  of  explaining  to  him  what  he  was  required  to 
do.  On  holding  a  handkerchief,  on  which  some  chloroform  had 
been  sprinkled,  to  his  face,  he  became  Mghtened,  and  wrestied  to 
be  away.  He  was  held  gently,  however,  by  Dr.  Simpson,  and 
obliged  to  inhale.  After  a  few  inspirations  he  ceased  to  cry  or 
move,  and  fell  into  a  sound  snoring  sleep,  A  deep  incision  was  now 
made  down  to  the  diseased  bone,  and,  by  the  use  of  the  forceps, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  radius,  in  the  state  of  sequestrum,  was  ex- 
tracted. During  this  operation,  and  the  subsequent  examination  of 
the  wound  by  the  finger,  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  the  sufiering 
of  pain  was  given.  He  still  slept  on  soundly,  and  was  carried  back 
to  his  ward  in  that  state.  Half  an  hour  afterwards,  he  was  found 
in  bed,  like  a  child  newly  awakened  from  a  refreshing  sleep,  with  a 
clear  merry  eye,  and  placid  expression  of  countenance,  wholly  un- 
like what  is  found  to  obtain  after  ordinary  etherization.  On  being 
questioned  by  a  Gaelic  interpreter,  who  was  found  among  the 
students,  he  stated  that  he  had  never  felt  any  pain,  and  that  he  felt 
none  now.  On  being  shown  his  woimded  arai,  he  looked  much 
surprised,  but  neither  cried  nor  ea^ressed  the  slightest  alarm." 

Cask  H. — "  A  soldier  who  had  an  opening  in  the  cheek — ^the  re- 
sult of  exfoliation  of  the  jaw — was  next  made  to  inhale.  At  first 
he  showed  some  signs  of  moving  his  hands  too  freely ;  but  soou 
also  fell  into  a  state  of  sleep  and  snoring.  A  free  incision  was  made 
across  the  lower  jaw,  and  from  this  the  dense  adhering  integuments 
were  freely  dissected  all  round,  so  as  to  raise  the  soft  parts  of  the 
cheek.  The  edges  of  the  opening  were  then  made  raw,  wid  the 
whole  line  of  incision  was  brought  together  by  several  points  of 
suture.  This  patient  had  previously  undergone  two  minor  opera- 
tions of  a  somewhat  similar  kind ;  both  of  them  had  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, and  he  bore  them  very  ill — ^proving  unusually  unsteacfy, 
and  complaining  bitterly  of  severe  pain.  On  the  present  occasion, 
he  did  not  wince  or  moan  in  the  slightest  degree ;  and,  on  the  re- 
turn of  consciousness,  said  that  he  had  felt  nothing.  His  fiirst  act, 
when  apparently  about  half  awake,  was  suddenly  to  clutch  up  the 
sponge  with  which  the  chloroform  was  used,  and  readjust  it  to  his 
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mouth,  obviously  implying  that  he  had  found  the  inhalation  from 
it  anything  but  a  disagreeable  duty. 

"  This  case  was  further  interesting  as  being  one  of  those  opera- 
tions in  the  region  of  the  mouth,  in  which  it  has  been  deemed  im- 
possible to  use  ether — ^and  certainly  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  have  performed  the  operation  with  any  complicated  inhaling 
apparatus  applied  to  the  mouth  of  the  patient." 

Case  HI. — "A  young  man  of  about  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
having  necrosis  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  and  ulceration 
of  the  integuments,  the  consequence  of  injury.  The  ulcerated  sur- 
face was  exceedingly  tender  to  the  touch — so  much  so,  that  he 
winced  whenever  the  finger  was  brought  near  to  it;  and  the 
slightest  pressure  made  him  cry  out.  After  the  removal  of  the 
dressings,  which  caused  some  pain  and  fretting,  the  inhalation  was 
commenced,  and  the  patient  almost  immediately*  became  insensible, 
and  lay  perfectly  still,  while  the  diseased  mass  was  being  removed  by 
amputation  of  the  toe  through  the  middle  of  the  second  phalanx. 
The  inhalation  was  now  stopped.  The  edges  of  the  wound  were 
then  brought  together  with  three  stitches,  and  the  wound  dressed. 
The  patient  shortly  afterwards  awoke,  looked  round  him,  and 
gratefully  declared  his  entire  and  perfect  freedom  from  all  pain  and 
uneasiness  during  the  operation." 

The  whole  quantity  of  chloroform  used  in  these  three  operations 
did  not  exceed  half  an  ounce — and,  as  Professor  Miller  afterwards 
observed  to  the  students  that  were  present,  if  ether  had  been  used 
several  ounces  of  it  would  have  been  requisite  to  produce  the  same 
amount  of  ansesthetic  efiect. 

The  following  case  occurred  also  to-day,  to  Mr.  Miller,  in  private 
practice.  The  notes  of  it  and  the  subsequent  remark  are  in  his  own 
words. 

Case  IV.-t"  A  young  lady  wished  to  have  a  tumor  (encysted) 
dissected  out  from  beneath  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  The  chloroform 
was  used  in  small  quantity  (about  a  drachm)  sprinkled  upon  a  piece 
of  operation  sponge.  In  considembly  less  than  a  minute  she  was 
sound  asleep,  sitting  easily  in  a  chair,  with  her  eyes  shut,  and  with 
her  ordinary  expression  of  countenance.  The  tumor  was  extirpated, 
and  a  stitch  inserted,  without  any  pain  having  been  either  shown 
or  felt.  Her  sensations  throughout,  as  she  subsequently  stated, 
had  been  of  the  most  pleasing  nature ;  and  her  manageableness 
during  the  operation  waa  as  perfect  as  if  she  had  been  a  wax  doll  or 
a  lay  figure. 

'  Dr.  Christison,  who  was  watching  the  result,  informs  me  that  this  patient  was  affected 
in  half  a  minute. 
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"No  sickness,  vomiting,  headache,  salivation,  uneasiness  of  chest, 
in  any  of  the  cases.  Once  or  twice  a  tickling  cough  took  place  in 
the  first  breathings." 

I  have,  up  to  this  date,  exhibited  the  chloroform  to  about  fifty 
individuals.  In  not  a  single  instance  has  the  slightest  bad  result  o( 
any  kind  whatever  occurred  from  its  employment. 

Edutbubgh,  15th  November,  1847. 


CHAPTER  11. 

AN^lSTHETIC  AND  OTHER  THERAPEUTIC  PROPERTIES  OF 
CHLOROFORM." 

At  the  first  winter  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society,  10th  November,  I  directed  the  attention  of  the  members  to 
a  new  respirable  ansesthetic  agent  which  I  had  discovered  a  short 
time  previously,  viz.,  Chloroform,  Chloroformyle,  or  Perchloride 
of  Formyle.  In  this  limited  notice,  I  shall  state  briefly  some  of 
the  principal  facts  pertainhig  to  its  history,  composition,  efiects,  kc 

Chemical  History  and  CbT/y^o^i^wm.— Chloroform  was  discovered  at 
nearly  the  same  time  by  Soubeiran  (1831),  and  Liebig  (1832).  Its 
chemical  composition  was  first  ascertained  by  Dumas  and  Peligot 
(1836).  It  consists  of  2  atoms  of  carbon,  1  of  hydrogen,  and  3 
of  chlorine ;  or,  to  express  it  otherwise,  of  1  atom  of  formyle,  and  8 
of  chlorine.    Hence  its  chemical  formula  is  C^HCl, ;  or  FoCl,. 

Modes  of  Preparation. — It  may  be  obtained  by  various  processes. 

1.  By  the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  diluted  spirit,  pyroxylic  or 
wood  spirit,  or  acetone,  and  chloride  of  lime  (bleaching  powder);  or 

2.  By  making  milk  of  lime,  or  an  aqueous  solution  of  caustic  alkali, 
act  upon  chloral ;  3.  By  leading  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  into  a 
solution  of  caustic  potass  in  spirit  of  wine,  &c. 

Physical  and  Chemical  Properties* — It  is  a  clear,  limpid  liquid,  as 
heavy  as  1*480;  not  inflammable;  very  volatile ;  and  boils  at  141^ 
It  has  a  flagrant,  fruit-like  odor ;  and  a  sweet  saccharine  taste. 

Therapetitic  History. — ^It  haa  been  used  internally.  Quillot  em- 
ployed it  in  asthma,  diluted  with  water  one  hundred  times  (1844). 
My  friend,  Dr.  Formby,  of  Liverpool,  told  me,  about  two  years  ago, 
that  he  used  it  often  in  a  diluted  form  as  a  diflpusible  stimulant;  and 
I  have,  since  that  period,  frequently  prescribed  it  instead  of  valerian, 
camphor,  &c.'  But  I  am  not  aware  that  any  person  has  used  chloro- 

'  From  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  December,  1847,  p.  415. 
•  Since  first  publishing  on  the  subject  of  chloroform,  Dr.  Glover,  of  Newcastle,  has  pointed 
out  to  me,  that,  in  an  essay  on  Bromine,  in  the  I52d  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
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form  by  inhaktion,  or  discovered  its  reiharkable  ansesthetic  proper- 
ties, till  the  date  of  my  own  experiments. 

Advantagei  as  an  Atuesthetic  Agent. — ^In  producing  insensibility 
to  pain  in  surgical  and  obstetric  practice,  chloroform  possesses  yari- 
ons  important  advantages  over  sulphuric  ether.  1.  A  greatly  less 
quantity  of  chloroform  is  required;  2.  Its  action  is  much  more 
rapid,  more  perfect,  and  genially  more  persistent;  3.  Its  exciting 
or  exhilarating  stage  is  far  shorter,  insensibility  commonly  super- 
vening in  a  minute  or  two,  or  less;  hence,  4.  The  time  of  the 
Burgeon  is  saved;  5.  The  inhalation  and  influence  of  it  are  more 
agreeable  and  pleasant;  6.  Its  odor  is  evanescent;  T^'So  special  in- 
strument is  required  for  its  employment. 

Dote,  and  Mode  of  Exhibition. — ^A  fluid  drachm  or  two  of  the 
liquid,  diffused  upon  the  interior  of  a  pocket-handkerchief,  arranged 
in  a  concave  or  cuplike  form  in  the  hand  of  the  exhibitor,  and 
applied  over  the  nose  and  mouth  of  the  patient,  generally  suffices 
to  produce  rapid  and  complete  ansBsthesia.  A  few  patients  may 
require  more,  others  less.  The  edges  of  the  cup  or  cone  are  not  to 
be  wetted,  or  the  patient's  face  will  be  irritated.  To  keep  up  its 
action,  when  that  is  necessary,  the  handkerchief  must  be  again  be- 
sprinkled with  the  fluid  when  the  first  quantity  is  evaporated.  The 
moistened  handkerchief  should  be  at  first  held  at  the  distance  of 
about  half  an  inch  from  the  fitce,  and  gradually  t^proached  nearer. 
Tbe  patient  should,  if  possible,  be  placed  easily  and  upon  his  back, 
and  advised  previously  to  take  full  inspirations.  All  noises  and 
excitement  around  the  patient  should  be  strictly  and  peremptorily 
forbidden.' 

Physiologieal  Effects. — After  the  first  two  or  three  fuU  inspirations, 
a  feeling  of  warmth  and  excitation,  radiating  from  the  chest  to  the 
extremities ;  followed  by  whirring  noises  in  the  ears ;  a  sensation 
of  vibratory  thrilling  and  benumbing  throughout  the  body ;  with, 
betimes,  rapid  loss  of  sensation  and  of  motion,  and,  at  last,  of  con- 
sciousness. Often  before  total  unconsciousness  supervenes,  the 
patient,  guided  by  instinct  rather  than  by  volition  and  reason, 
makes  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  inhaling  vapor  and  handkerchief, 
as  if  it  interfered  with  free  respiration.  This  temporary  effort  must 
be  resisted  by  the  exhibitor.    During  the  full  anaesthetic  sleep  pro- 

Sargical  Journal,  he  mentions  having  poisoned  several  animals  with  chloroform,  by  injecK 
ing  it  into  their  blood  vessels,  stomach,  and  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  and  has  Investigated 
its  physiological  mode  of  action. 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  way  in  which  some  dentists  proceed.  The 
mosclesof  the  jaws  often  close  under  the  use  of  chloroform  and  ether;  and  they  try  to  opea 
the  mouth  partly  by  persuasion,  partly  by  force — irritating  and  rousing  the  patient  A  cork 
or  gag  placed  between  the  teeth,  before  the  inhalation  is  commenced,  saves  all  this,  and 
expedites  and  facilitates  the  whole  process. 

VOL.  n.  42 
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duced  by  chloroform,  sometimes  no  mental  action  goes  on,  or  at 
least  is  remembered;  in  many  others,  the  mind  is  active  as  in 
dreams.  The  respiration  is  usually  at  first  soporose;  the  pnpQ 
sometimes  natural,  in  others  slightly  contracted,  in  others  dikted. 
The  pulse  is  usually  quickened  ten  or  twenty  beats  at  first,  but 
afterwards  falls  to  its  normal  rate,  and  if  the  vapor  is  exhibited  veiy 
long  in  very  powerful  doses,  it  comes  down  more  and  more  below 
the  natural  standard;  muscles  of  voluntwy  motion  in  general  re- 
laxed; more  rarely  cataleptic;  still  more  rarely  clonically  contracted, 
as  happens  also  occasionally  with  ether. 

In  small  doses,  given  slowly,  its  efiects  are  exhilarating,  and  ex- 
actly like  those  generally  following  the  inhalation  of  nitrons  oxide 
gas.  Of  course,  when  eidiibited  in  this  way,  the  patient  is  in  a  state 
of  excitement  quite  unfit  for  a  surgical  operation.  When  given  fiw 
surgical  operations,  it  should  be  exhibited  rapidly  in  laige  doses, 
and  the  patient  sent  over  into  a  deep  soporose  or  stertorous  sle^ 
hefore  the  incisions  are  begun.* 

UseB  in  Surgery. — 1.  To  relax  the  muscles  in  reducing  disloca- 
tions, &c. ;  2.  To  avert  the  sufferings  attendant  on  deep  probing, 
and  other  painful  but  necessary  modes  of  diagnostic  examiaatioii 
and  dressing ;  and  8.  and  principally.  To  annul  the  pain  of  opa»- 
tions  by  the  caustic,  ligature,  or  knife. 

Examples, — ^I.  A  chilji  of  ten  weeks  old  had  a  very  large  nevm 
behind  the  ear.  Dr.  Duncan  destroyed  its  internal  organization  by 
passing  large  red  hot  needles  in  different  directions  through  it 
While  the  tumor  was  hissing  and  decomposing  under  their  action, 
the  infant  lay  quietly  and  placidly  asleep  on  my  knee,  under  tiie 
influence  of  chloroform.  This  is  the  youngest  subject  to  whom  I 
have  given  it.  11.  A  boy  of  four  or  five  had  a  necrosed  radius  cut 
down  upon  and  removed  by  Mr.  Miller.  He  slept  soundly  during 
the  operation ;  and,  without  moving,  he  was  carried  out  of  tie 
operation  theatre  of  the  hospital — still  fast  asleep.  When  visited 
some  time  afterwards,  he  was  found  awake  in  bed,  with  a  bright 
merry  eye,  as  if  just  out  of  a  refreshing  sleep.  No  pidn  even  then, 
in.  A  nervous  woman,  a  patient  of  Mr.  Miller's,  was  to  undergo 
partial  amputation  of  the  foot  in  the  hospital — afraid  both  of  Ae 
operation,  and  of  being  carried  in  before  a  crowd  of  medical  mea 
for  the  purpose.  I  apathized  her  with  chloroform  in  the  consultii^ 
room  of  the  hospital,  and  had  her  carried  into  the  operation  room 
in  that  state,  and  did  not  allow  her  to  awake  till  the  amputation 
was  performed,  and  she  was  removed  back  again  to  bed.    She  was 

1  I  believe  all  the  reputed  failures  and  misadventurea  are  attributable  to  two  canses^  tii^ 
1.  Using  an  impure  and  imperfect  variety  of  chloroform  j  and,  2.  Not  giviog  ii  in  sofficwnily 
large  and  rapid  doses. 
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tlius  entirely  spared  both  the  moral  shock  and  physical  paiu  Which 
she  dreaded.  IV.  A  boy  had  his  elbow-joint  excised  by  Mr.  Syme. 
The  operation,  which  is  always  a  very  painful  one,  was  prolonged 
in  consequence  of  the  very  diseased  state  of  the  parts  operated  on. 
He  slept  soundly,  and  remained  perfectly  and  passively  still  during 
the  whole  operation,  &c.  &c. 

U9e9  in  Midwifery. — To  diminish  and  annul  the  physical  pains 
attendant  on  labor,  and  more  especially  those  which  accompany  the 
passage  of  the  child's  head  through  the  pelvic  cavity  and  outiet — 
(the  second  stage  of  Denman). 

ExampUi* — ^I.  The  lady  to  whom  it  was  first  exhibited  had  been 
previously  delivered  in  the  country  by  craniotomy,  after  a  very  long 
labor.  Her  second  confinement  took  place  a  fortnight  before  the 
fall  time.  Chloroform  waa  begun  to  be  inhaled  when  the  os  uteri 
was  becoming  well  expanded,  and  the  pains  very  severe.  In  twenty- 
five  minutes  the  child  was  bom.  The  mother  did  not  awake  till 
after  the  placenta  was  removed ;  and  was  perfectly  unaware  that 
her  child  was  bom  and  alive.  She  stated  her  sensations  to  be  those 
of  awaking  from  "  a  very  comfortable  sleep."  H.  I  exhibited  it, 
with  Mr.  Carmichael,  to  a  patient  who  had,  at  her  preceding  con- 
finement, been  in  severe  labor  for  twenty  hours — followed  by  flood- 
ing. She  began  the  inhalation  when  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri 
was  half  completed.  The  child  was  bom  in  fifty  minutes  afterwards. 
She  was  kept  under  its  influence  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer, 
till  the  placenta  was  removed,  and  the  binder,  body,  and  bed-clothes 
all  adjusted.  On  awaking,  she  declared  she  had  been  sleeping  re- 
freshingly ;  and  was  quite  unconscious  that  the  child  was  bom.  No 
flooding.  An  hour  afterwards,  she  declared  she  felt  perfectly  un- 
fiitigued,  and  not  as  if  she  had  home  a  child  at  all.  HI.  Patient 
unmarried.  A  first  labor.  Twins.  The  first  child  presented  by 
the  pelvis ;  the  second  with  the  hand  and  head.  The  chloroform 
was  exhibited  when  the  os  uteri  was  folly  dilated.  The  passages 
speedily  became  greatly  relaxed  (as  has  happened  in  other  cases 
placed  under  its  influence),  and  in  a  few  pains  flrst  child  was  bom, 
assisted  by  some  traction.  I  broke  the  membranes  of  the  second, 
pushed  up  the  hand,  and  secured  the  more  complete  presentation 
of  the  head.  Three  pains  expelled  the  child.  The  mother  was 
then  bound  up ;  her  clothes  were  changed ;  and  she  was  lifted  into 
another  bed.  During  all  this  time  she  slept  on  soundly,  and  for  a 
foil  hour  aft;erwards;  the  chloroform  acting  in  this,  as  in  other  cases 
of  its  prolonged  emplojrment,  as  a  soporific.  The  patient  recol- 
lected nothing  from  the  time  of  the  first  inhalations,  and  was 
greatly  distressed  when  not  one,  but  two  living  children  were 
brought  by  the  nurse  to  her.    Dr.  Christison  saw  this  case  with 
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me.     I  have  used  it  in  several  operative  deliveries  with  similar 
success. 

In  lahor  it  does  not  require  to  he  given  in  such  large  doses  as  in 
surgery.  Afker  the  first  fuU  dose,  a  few  inhalations  hefore  eadi 
returning  uterine  contraction  is  generally  sufficient.  It  should  be 
made  more  deep  as  the  head  is  passing  the  perineum  and  vulva.  If 
the  state  is  extremely  and  unnedessarily  deep,  it  will  no  doubt 
diminish  and  even  temporarily  stop  uterine  contractions ;  and  I 
have  taken  advantage  of  this,  in  one  case,  to  fecilitatethe  operation 
of  turning,  &c.  Besides  thus: — 1.  Diminishing  or  annulling  the 
more  severe  part  of  the  sufferings  attendant  on  natural  labor,  it  will, 
2.  Abolish  those  more  agonizing  pains  which  accompany  the  use  of 
the  forceps,  and  other  modes  of  operative  deliveiy ;  3.  Enable  us 
to  extract  the  placenta  artificially  when  required,  without  resistance 
or  suffering ;  4.  Give  us  the  power  of  making  an  accurate  and  fiill 
examination  of  the  presentation,  when  necessary  early  in  labor,  as 
in  placenta  prsevia,  preternatural  presentations,  &c. 

UBcn  in  Medicine, — 1.  As  an  antispasmodic ;  as  in  asthma,  laiyn- 
gismus,  tetanus,  and  other  spasmodic  diseases,  &c.,*  I  have  used  sue- 
cessfully  the  inhalation  of  ether  to  arrest  the  paroxysms  of  hooping- 
cough,  dysmenorrhoea,  colic,  and  the  pains  attendant  on  the  passage 
of  biliary  calculi.  In  a  case  of  the  most  severe,  at  the  same  time 
painful,  spasmodic  twisting  and  convulsions  of  tiie  extremities  at^ 
tending  a  second  attack  of  chorea,  I  allowed  the  patient  ether  in- 
halation; and  sometimes  she  lay  under  its  influence  for  hours,  with 

*  In  various  trials  at  Morningside,  at  which  Dr.  Christison,  Dr.  Skae,  and  Dr.  WingeCt 
were  present,  Dr.  S.  had  sent  riolent  patients  over  into  a  soporose  sleep  in  a  minate  or  less. 
As  to  what  its  therapeutic  eflects,  if  any,  might  be  in  insanity,  we  had,  be  belirvod,  no 
power  yet  of  judging.  It  could  not  be  expected  to  be  of  any  nwrked  serrioe — at  leatt  ia 
any  short  time — in  such  chronic  cases,  as  it  had  been  tried.  But  it  bad  this  eflect :  the  patients 
could  be  kept  asleep  under,  it  for  a  long  series  of  hours.  In  this  way,  it  had  already  appi- 
rently  cured  some  oases  of  delirium  tremens,  and,  he  believed,  also  of  puerperal  mmvaj^ 
and  might  yet  be  found  useful  in  other  forms  of  acute  mania.  At  all  events,  it  was  a  meai 
of  restraining  a  furious  maniac  \  as  {wwerful  as,  and,  perhaps,  it  would  be  fonnd  £u  nxm 
safe  than  a  strait-jacket  or  the  grasp  of  a  number  of  keepers.  Once  set  a  patient  over 
(and  that  was  the  work  of  a  minnte),  and  a  nurse  with  a  pocket-handkerchief  and  some 
chloroform  might  keep  him  under  perfect  and  complete  restraint  Nor  need  he  add  bow 
useful  the  same  means  might  be  in  enabling  a  riotous  and  resisting  patient  to  be  removed 
to  an  asylum,  or  from  one  place  to  another.  It  would  be  tedious  to  diacuss  all  the  other  dis- 
eases in  which  it  had  already  been  tried.  Dr.  S.  was  most  anxious  to  observe  its  effects  io 
acute  local  inflammations,  but  he  had,  as  yet,  bad  few  opportunities  of  doing  so.  He  men- 
tioned a  case  he  had  seen  with  Dr.  Dease  (apparently  an  extra-uterine  conception  bandof 
info  the  abdomen),  where  the  accompanying  severe  abdominal  pain,  and  its  dreadfiilly  de- 
pressing effects,  were  kept  at  bay  by  the  anaesthetic  and  contra-stimulam  effects  of  the  chlo- 
roform. He  mentioned  a  case  of  extremely  severe  cholera^  where,  after  all  things  had  failed 
and  the  patient  was  apparently  sinking,  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  had  induced  sleep— 
dispelled  the  spasms  and  vomiting — and  restored  the  patient — (From  ^e  Diecussion  at  (bi 
Medico-Chiriirgical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  December  IS,  1847.  See  Monthly  Joamal  «f 
Medical  Science  for  January,  1848.) 
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relief  while  its  action  lasted,  but  generally  without  sleep-  Latterly 
the  chloroform  has  both  relieved  the  spasms  and  their  attendant 
pain,  and  procured  sleep.  2.  As  an  anadyne  or  narcotic.  In  neu- 
ralgia, I  have  seen  chloroform  stop  the  fit  at  once;  in  two  other 
cases  the  pain  remained  absent  only  while  the  chloroform  acted. 
A  patient  sufiering  under  severe  delirium  tremens  had  remained 
awak^  for  about  seventy  hours;  a  half  ounce  of  laudanum,  given  at 
a  single  dose,  failed  to  produce  rest ;  ten  hours  afterwards,  the  in- 
halation of  chloroform  was  immediately  followed  by  several  hours 
of  critical  sleep.  What  cases  of  insanity  would  it  benefit  ?  I  have 
exhibited  it  in  full  doses  in  some  cases  of  dementia,  combined  with 
excitement  and  wakefulness.  They  were  all  asleep  in  about  a 
minute — ^and  remained  so  for  some  time.  In  nothing  does  chloro- 
form differ  from  ether  more  than  in  its  soporific  efffects — ^when  given 
in  full  doses,  and  continued  for  some  time.  8.  In  small  doses  as  a 
diffusible  stimulant;  to  arrest  the  first  commencement  of  ague, 
ephemera,  &c. ;  in  hysteria,  &c.  Perhaps  it  may  be  used  by  inhala* 
lation  in  small  quantities  when  the  stomach  will  not  bear  wine  or 
other  stimulants ;  in  severe  vomiting,  fevers,  &c.  I  have  seen  its 
inhalation  at  once  dispel  a  sick  headache.  4.  As  a  cantra'Stimulant 
in  inflammatory  diseases,*  especially  those  of  a  painful  character?  ? 
Acute  rheumatism,  &c.  ?  ? 

CaiOions. — The  liquid  used  should  be  sufiiciently  strong.  Its 
proper  sp.  gr.  (as  I  have  said)  1*480.  I  have  seen  some  specimens 
perfectly  unfit  for  use  from  their  weakness ;  others  perfectly  unfit 
for  their  want  of  purity,  for  although  of  the  proper  specific  gravity, 
they  contained  free  chlorine,  irritating  the  throat,  and  making  the 
patient  cough.  It  is  certainly  fiur  too  powerful  an  agent  to  be  in* 
trusted  to  nurses  or  unprofessional  individuals.  I  have  given  it,  up 
to  this  date,  to  above  eighty  persons,  without  the  slightest  bad 
result  of  any^cind  whatever  in  any  one  of  them.  The  power,  how- 
ever, which  we  have  with  it,  of  bringing  down  the  pulse,  &c.,  shows 
that,  if  exhibited  in  too  strong  a  dose,  given  uninterruptedly  for  too 
great  a  length  of  time,  it  would  doubtless  produce  serious  conse- 
quences, and  even  death.  But,  certainly,  all  its/wH  ansesthetic  and 
other  infiuences  may  be  perfectly  obtained  without  allowing  it  to 
produce  such  depression  as  would  be  in  any  degree  dangerous.  I 
have,  in  obstetric  cases,  kept  patients  under  its  infiuence  for  several 
consecutive  hours,  without  any  resulting  harm  of  any  kind  to  either 
mother  or  child — renewing  its  application  from  time  to  time  after 
the  first  full  dose.  Like  many  other  agents,  it  may  be  powerful  for 
evil  as  well  as  for  good.  I  believe  its  great  potency  will  be  one 
great  safeguard  against  its  abuse. 

'  For  the  results  of  its  employment  in  Pneumonia,  see  a  previous  page  of  this  volume. 
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Its  influence  upon  the  blood,  &c.,  the  counter-indications  to  its 
use,  &c.  &c.,  remain  still  to  be  ascertained. 

EsiHBUBaH,  25th  November,  1847. 


CHAPTER  III. 

NOTES  ON  THE  ANiESTHETIC  EFFECTS  OP  CHLORIDE  OF  HYDBO- 
CARBON,  NITRATE  OF  ETHYLE,  BENZIN,  ALDEHYDE,  AND  BI8UL- 
PflURET  OF  CARBON.* 

DuRiNa  the  last  few  months  two  or  three  different  substances 
have  been  brought  forward  as  an«sthetic  agents ;  but  our  medical 
journals  have  afforded  little  or  no  detailed  notice  of  their  effeda. 
The  few  following  notes,  however  imperfect,  may  therefore  not  be 
uninteresting ;  more  particularly  as  they  are  the  result  of  direct 
experiments  upon  myself  and  others  with  the  agents  in  question. 
In  most  of  these  experinaents,  I  had  the- kind  and  able  assistance  of 
Dr.  Keith  and  Dr.  Duncan. 

When  first  publishing,  in  November,  1847,  upon  the  ansesthetic 
properties  of  chloroform,  I  stated  that,  "  in  making  a  variety  of  ex- 
periments upon  the  inhalation  of  different  volatile  chemical  liquids, 
I  have,  in  addition  to  perchloride  of  formyle,  breathed  chloride  of 
hydrocarbon,  acetone,  nitrate  of  oxide  of  ethyle,  benzin,  the  vap<» 
of  iodoform,  &c.  I  may  probably,"  I  added,  "take  another  oppo^ 
tunity  of  describing  the  result."* 

Three  of  the  substances  which  I  named  in  the  preceding  Ust,  pro- 
duce, when  inhaled,  a  state  of  ansesthetic  insensibility,  viz.,  chloride 
of  hydrocarbon,  nitrate  of  oxide  of  ethyle,  and  benzin. 

CHLORIDB  OF  HTDBOCARBON. 

Chloride  of  Sydrocarbon,  or  Dutch  liquid^  as  it  is  often  termed,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  first  discovered  by  the  Dutch  chemists  of 
the  last  century,  is  one  of  the  various  fluids  to  which  the  name  of 
Chloric  Ether  was  for  some  time  given. 

When  equal  parts  of  olefiant  gas  and  chlorine  are  mixed  together, 
the  two  gases  rapidly  disappear,  and  produce  a  colorless  oily  liquid, 
of  a  peculiar  sweetish  taste  and  ethereal  odor.  Its  specific  granty 
is  1-247.  It  boils  at  148°.  It  is  composed  of  four  atoms  of  carbon, 
four  of  hydrogen,  and  two  of  chlorine.  Hence  its  formula  is 
0,11,01,. 

'  From  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  April,  1848,  p.  740. 
"  See  Lancet  for  20ih  November,  1847,  p.  549. 
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When  its  vapor  is  inhaled,  the  chloride  of  hydrocarbon  causes  so 
great  irritation  of  the  throat,  that  few  can  persevere  in  breathing  it 
for  such  a  length  of  time  as  to  induce  anaesthesia.  I  have  latterly, 
however,  seen  it  inhaled  perseveringly  until  this  state,  with  all  its 
usual  phenomena,  followed,  and  without  excitement  of  the  pulse,  or 
subsequent  headache.  When  I  myself  attempted  to  inhale  the 
chloride  of  hydrocarbon,  it  produced  an  extreme  degree  of  acrid 
irritation  in  tiie  throat,  which  did  not  disappear  entirely  for  many 
hours  afterwards. 

NITRATE  OV  BTHTLE. 

When  two  parts  of  alcohol,  and  one  part  of  pure  nitric  acid,  are 
distilled  together,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  urea, 
Nitrate  <ff  Ethyle^  or,  more  properly.  Nitrate  of  Oxide  of  Ethyle^  is 
produced.  It  is  a  transparent  colorless  liquid,  with  a  sweet  taste, 
and  very  agreeable  odor.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*112*;  it  boils  at 
185**.  It  is  a  compound  of  four  proportions  of  carbon,  five  of  hy- 
drogen, six  of  oxygen,  and  one  of  nitrogen ;  and  its  formula  is 
(C,  H,),  O,  NO, ;  or  Ac  O,  NO,. 

Nitrate  of  ethyle  is  easy  and  pleasant  to  inhale,  and  possesses 
very  rapid  and  powerful  aneesthetic  properties.  A  small  quantity, 
such  as  fifty  or  sixty  drops,  when  sprinkled  on  a  handkerchief  and 
inhaled,  produces  insensibility  after  a  few  inspirations.  But  during 
the  brief  period  which  elapses  before  the  state  of  complete  anaes- 
thesia is  induced,  the  sensations  of  noise  and  fulness  in  the  head 
are  in  general  excessive ;  and  much  headache  and  giddiness  have 
usually  followed  its  employment,  and  persisted  for  some  time. 

BBNzm. 

Benzin  or  Benzole  was  first  discovered  by  Faraday,  as  one  of  the 
products  in  his  experiments  on  compressing  oil  gas,  and  was  desig- 
nated by  him  Bicarburet  of  Hydrogen.  Mitscherlich  afterwards  ob- 
tained it  by  distilling,  at  a  high  temperature,  benzoic  acid  with  an 
excess  of  slaked  lime. 

It  is  a  clear  colorless  liquid,  of  a  peculiar  ethereal  odor;  with  a 
specific  gravity  of  0-85 ;  and  boils  at  186®.  It  is  believed  to  be 
composed  of  two  proportions  of  carbon  and  one  of  hydrogen.  Its 
formula  is,  C,  H ;  or  perhaps,  more  properly,  C^Hg.  It  is  poly- 
meric with  the  hypothetic  radical  formyle. 

In  my  experiments  with  benzin  I  found  it  capable  of  producing 
anaesthesia;  but  the  ringing  and  noises  in  the  head  accompanying 
and  following  its  inhalation,  were  so  excessive,  and  almost  intole- 
rable in  the  case  of  myself  and  others,  as  to  seem  to  us  to  render  its 
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practical  application  impossible,  even  Iiad  there  been  no  other  ob- 
jections to  its  use.  Latterly,  Dr.  Snow  has  tried  its  employment 
upon  some  patients  for  tooth-drawing;  and  in  one  instance  of  ampu- 
tation.   In  this  last  case  it  produced  convulsiye  tremcas.^ 

ALBBHTDE. 

Aldehydcj  or  Sydrate  of  Oxide  of  AeetyUj  was  first  noticed  by 
Doebereiner  in  distilling  together  sulphuric  acid,  alcohol,  and  per- 
oxide of  manganese ;  but  it  was  left  for  Liebig  to  fix  and  determine 
everything  about  its  chemical  nature.  It  is  a  colorless  limpid  liquid, 
of  specific  gravity  0-791.  It  is  very  volatile,  boiling  at  72°.  It 
spontaneously  changes  when  long  kept,  and  is  converted  into  two 
substances,  a  solid  and  a  fluid,  metaldehyde  and  elaldehyde.  Liebig 
found  it  to  be  composed  of  four  atoms  of  carbon,  four  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  and  two  of  oxygen;  and  its  formula  is'C^H^O  +  Aq. 

Professor  Poggiale,  of  Paris,  has  lately  made  some  expaiments 
with  dogs  on  the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  aldehyde,  andfix)m  these 
has  concluded  that  its  anaesthetic  eflFects  will  be  found  more  prompt 
and  energetic  than  those  of  sulphuric  ether  or  chloroform.  It  cer^ 
tainly  possesses,  like  some  of  the  preceding  agents,  well-marked 
ansesthetic  properties ;  but  it  assuredly  will  never  come  into  use,  as 
very  few  will  be  found  capable  of  inhaling  a  sufficient  dose  of  its 
vapor.  In  fact,  out  of  five  of  us  that  attempted  to  inhale  aldehyde, 
very  carefully  prepared  and  purified,  four  were  driven  to  suspend 
the  respiration  of  it  in  consequence  of  the  coughing,  and  insuffer- 
able feelings  of  dyspnoea  which  it  immediately  induced.  The  sensa- 
tions of  difficult  respiration  and  constriction  in  the  chest  which  the 
vapor  produced,  resembled  precisely  those  of  a  severe  fit  of  spas- 
modic asthma.  In  the  fifth  case,  the  experimentalist,  after  perseve- 
ringly  breathing  the  aldehyde  for  a  minute  or  two,  became  entirely 
insensible ;  the  state  of  anaesthesia  lasted  for  two  or  three  minutes; 
during  it,  the  pulse  became  excessively  small  and  iEeeble.  On  re- 
covering, the  bronchial  constriction  and  coughing,  which  had  dis- 
appeared as  the  anfesthesia  was  induced,  returned  immediately,  and 
was  annoying  for  some  time  afl^r. 

BISULPHUBBT  OF  CARBON. 

Biiulphuret  of  Carbon^  or  Alcohol  of  Sulphur  (as  it  was  at  first 
termed),*  was  accidentally  discovered  in  1796,  by  Lampadius,  when 
experimenting  on  iron  pyrites.  Different  opinions  of  its  composi- 
tion were  held  by  different  chemists;  but  Berzelius  and  Marcet,  in 
1813,  at  last  fully  confirmed  the  previous  idea  of  Clement  and 

*  Lancet  for  12iii  February,  184«,  p.  130. 
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Desormes,  Vanquelin,  &c.,  that  it  consisted  only  of  anlphnr  and 
carbon.  It  is  composed  of  two  atoms  of  tlie  former  to  one  of  the 
laitter;  consequently  its  formnla  is  C  8^. 

The  most  easy  method  of  procrrring  it  is  by  transmitting  the 
Taper  of  sulphur  over  fragments  of  charcoal  heated  to  redness  in  a 
closed  porcelain  or  iron  tube.  The  resulting  bisulphuret  of  carbon, 
wh^Q  purified  by  distillation,  is  a  clear,  colorless  liquid,  of  a  pungent 
taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*272.  It  is  very  volatile,  boiling  at 
108^. 

It  has  been  stated  in  various  literary  journals,  that  bisulphuret  of 
carbon  has  lately  been  used  as  an  ansesthedc  agent  at  Christiana ; 
but  no  particulars  regarding  its  employment  in  Norway  have,  so  fiur 
as  I  know,  been  yet  published. 

I  have  breathed  the  vapor  of  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  and  exhibited 
it  to  about  twenty  other  individuals,  and  it  is  certainly  a  very  rapid 
and  powerful  anaesthetic.  One  or  two  stated  that  they  found  it  even 
more  pleasant  than  chloroform ;  but  in  several  it  produced  depress- 
ing and  disagreeable  visions,  and  was  followed  for  some  hours  by 
headache  and  giddiness,  even  when  given  only  in  small  doses.  In 
one  instance  I  exhibited  it,  with  Mr.  Miller's  permission,  to  a 
patient,  fi'om  whom  he  removed  a  tumor  of  the  mamma.  It  very 
speedily  produced  a  full  ancesthetic  effect ;  but  it  was  difficult  to 
regulate  it  during  the  operation.  The  patient  was  restless  in  the 
latter  part  of  it,  but  felt  nothing.  Like  several  others  when  under 
it,  her  eyes  remained  wide  open.  After  the  operation  she  was  ex- 
tremely sick,  with  much  and  long-continued  headache;  and,  for 
fifty  or  sixty  hours  subsequently,  her  pulse  was  high  and  rapid, 
without  rigor  or  symptoms  of  fever. 

I  tried  its  effects  in  a  case  of  midwifery,  in  presence  of  Dr.  "Weir, 
'  Dr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Norris,  and  a  number  of  the  pupils  of  the  Maternity 
Hospital.  It  was  employed  at  intervals  during  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  The  patient  was  easily  brought  under  its  influence,  a  few 
inspirations  sufficing  for  that  purpose ;  but  it  was  found  altogether 
impossible  to  produce  by  it  the  kind  of  continuous  sleep  attending 
the  use  of  chloroform.  Its  action  was  so  strong,  that  when  given, 
as  a  pain  threatened  or  commenced,  it  immediately  affected  the 
power  of  the  uterine  contractions,  so  as  often  to  suspend  them;  and 
yet  its  effects  were  so  transient  that  the  state  of  anflesthesia  had 
generally  passed  off  within  a  minute  or  two  aft;erwards.  The 
patient  anxiously  asked  for  it  at  the  commencement  of  each  pain. 
During  its  use  she  was  occasionally  sick,  and  vomited  several 
times.  Latterly  her  respiration  became  rapid,  and  her  pulse  rose 
extremely  high.  I  then  changed  the  inhalation  for  chloroform,  and, 
under  it,  the  patient  slept  quietly  on  for  twenty  minutes,  when  the 
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child  was  bom.  During  these  twenty  minutes  there  was  no  more 
sickness  or  vomiting,  and  the  pulse  gradually  sank  down  to  its 
natural  standard.  A  few  minutes  ^er  the  child  was  expelled,  and 
while  the  mother  still  slept,  her  pulse  was  counted  at  80.  Next  day 
the  mother  and  infant  were  both  well,  and  she  has  made  a  good 
recovery. 

While  these  experiments  prove  the  strong  ansesthetic  properties 
of  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  they  at  the  same  time  show  its  disad- 
vantages. I  have  not  alluded  to  another  strong  drawback  upon  its 
use,  viz.,  its  very  unpleasant  odor.  "  It  has,^"  pays  Dr.  Gregory,  "a 
peculiarly  oflfensive  smell  of  putrid  cabbage."*  '  By  dissolving 
various  essential  oils  in  the  bisulphuret,  I  tried  to  overcome  this 
disagreeable  defect,  but  without  much  success. 

None  of  the  five  ansesthetics  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the 
present  communication  are,  I  believe,  comparable  with  chloroform 
or  sulphuric  ether,  either  in  their  manageableness  or  in  their  eflfects. 
And  the  after-consequences  which  all  of  them  tend  to  leave,  are  too 
severe  and  too  frequent  to  admit  of  iheir  introduction  into  practice. 
They  are  more  interesting  physiologically  than  therapeutically. 

Edimbubgh,  March  20,  1848. 

*  Outlines  of  Chemistry,  p.  130. 


SECTION  IV. 

ON  LOCAL  ANAESTHESIA. 


CHAPTER  L 

HISTORICAL  NOTICE  ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OP  ARTIFICIAL 
LOCAL  ANAESTHESIA.* 

A  FEW  months  ago  I  published  some  remarks  with  the  object  ot 
showing  that  the  artificial  production  of  a  state  of  general  anaesthesia 
before  the  performance  of  surgical  operations  was  not  altogether  an 
idea  of  modem  times.  Several  ancient  writers  aver  that  such  a 
state  of  general  anaesthesia  can  be  produced  by  using  mandragore 
— as  Dioscorides,  Pliny,  Apuleius,  &c.  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
Theodoric  published  a  receipt  for  producing  it  by  the  inhalation  of 
vapors  arising  from  the  watery  extracts  of  various  narcotic  herbs ; 
and  in  our  own  days,  1832,  a  receipt  similar  to  this  of  Theodoric's 
has  been,  apparently,  found  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose  by 
Dauriol. 

The  ancients,  also,  seem  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  the 
possibility  of  producing  a  state  of  local  and  limited  anaesthesia  in 
any  part  to  be  operated  upon,  Dioscorides,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
repeatedly  mentions  the  production  of  general  anaesthesia  by  man- 
dragore, states  it  as  a  matter  of  report  that  local  anaesthesia  in  a 
part  was  capable  of  being  produced  by  the  Memphian  stone.  "  The 
Memphian  stone,"  says  he,  "is  found  in  Egypt  near  Memphis,  of 
the  size  of  a  calculus,  fatty,  and  of  different  colors.  They  say  that 
this,  when  bruised,  and  spread  over  parts  that  are  to  be  cut  or 
cauterized,  produces  in  them  a  dangerless  anaesthesia." 

Whilst  we  may  entirely  doubt  whether  local  anaesthesia  was 
capable  of  being  produced  by  such  an  apocryphal  application  aa 
the  above,  the  passage  is  curious,  as  evidence  that  the  idea  of  ob- 

1  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  July,  1848,  p.  365  ^  Lancet,  JuJy,  184S,  p.  30; 
London  Medical  Gazette,  July,  1848,  p.  63. 
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tunding  a  single  part  of  the  body  against  the  pain  of  an  operation, 
was  not  unknown  or  unthought  of  in  former  times.  Nay,  many 
old  authorities  believed  that  against  the  fire  ordeal,  any  part  of  the 
body  could  be  so  protected  and  defended  by  previous  applicationa, 
that  the  human  hand,  for  instance,  should  not  feel  the  contact  of 
red-hot  iron.  The  writings  of  Eusebe  Salverte,  and  of  Beckmann, 
contain  ample  notices  on  this  disputed  question.  Upwards  of  half 
a  century  ago,  our  countryman,  Dn  Moore,  ingeniously  proposed  to 
effect  a  local  ansesthesia  of  any  limb  that  was  to  be  operated  upon, 
by  previously  compressing  with  tourniquets  and  pads  the  nervous 
trunks  going  to  that  limb ;  and  he  has  left  us  an  interesting  account^ 
of  a  case  of  amputation  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  in  which  this  plan 
was  tried,  apparently  with  partial  success,  by  John  Hunter. 

'  See  his  **  Method  of  Preventing  or  JHrmnitking  Pam  in  several  Operatimu  of  Smrgiry,^ 
London,  1784. — "I  communicated,"  says  Dr.  Moore,  p.  30,  "the  experimenu  I  had  made, 
and  all  my  ideas  on  the  subject,  to  Mr.  Hunter,  who  was  so  obliging  as  immediately  to  oder 
me  an  opportunity  of  trpng  the  effect  of  my  compressor,  at  St  George's  Hospital,  on  a  man 
whose  leg  he  was  to  take  off  below  the  knee  within  a  few  days.  I  went  to  the  Ho^ital 
the  day  before  the  operation  to  try  the  instrument.  The  patient  had  lost  aU  his  toes,  and 
had  a  large  ulcer  on  his  foot  This  was  so  much  inflamed  and  so  irritable  that  dxessi^g  it 
in  the  gentlest  manner  gave  him  the  most  acute  pain.  I  applied  the  instrument ;  aAer  the 
compression  had  been  continued  for  about  half  an  hour,  his  limb  became  so  insensible  that 
rubbing  pretty  smartly  with  the  finger  upon  the  u\cet  gave  him  no  pain.  Next  morxung^ 
ttke  patient  being  carried  into  the  operation-room,  I  began  the  oomptessioD  of  tlie  nerYes  at 
a  quarter  before  eleven  o'clock.  The  numbness  of  the  limbs  followed  at  the  uraal  time.  Ai 
a  quarter  before  twelve  I  gave  him  one  grain  of  opium  to  diminish  the  smarting  of  the 
wound  after  the  operation,  when  the  compression  should  be  taken  off  A  few  minutes 
after  twelve  the  tourniquet  was  applied,  and  the  amputation  performed  by  Mr.  Hunter,  it 
the  usual  pfece  below  the  knee. 

"  At  the  circular  incision  through  the  skin,  the  patient  did  not  cry  out,  change  a  mosda 
of  his  face,  or  show  any  symptoms  of  pain.  At  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  operation,  pa^ 
ticularly  during  the  sawing  of  the  bones,  he  showed  marks  of  uneasiness  in  his  connteoanoe, 
but  did  not  cry  out  As  it  was  thought  necessary  to  take  up  no  less  than  five  aitetiea.  tba 
operation  lasted  a  longer  time  than  is  usual,  and  towards  the  end  he  grew  laintish,  and 
desired  to  have  some  water,  and  afterwards  asked  if  they  were  nearly  done.  When  the 
operation  seemed  to  be  over,  and  the  bleeding  stopped,  the  tourniquet  was  relaxed,  and 
I  also  removed  the  compressor;  but  a  small  vessel  bleeding  unexpectedly,  it  was  thooght 
necessary  to  tie  it  also.  Here  the  patient  showed  very  strong  marks  of  pain,  and  afia^ 
wards  declared  that  tying  this  last  vessel  gave  him  much  more  pain  than  all  the  oihefSi 
although  the  great  nerves  had  been  included  in  the  ligatures.  When  he  was  put  to  bed 
the  wound  smarted,  as  is  usual  aft^r  amputations.  The  compressor  being  now  entirely 
removed,  this  was  to  be  expected.  But  some  time  after,  being  qoesdoned  ooocerninf 
the  pain  he  had  suffered  during  the  operation,  he  declared  that  be  bad  feU  hardly  any, 
except  (as  he  himself  expressed  it),  at  the  rasping  of  the  bones,  which,  he  added,  bad 
shaken  his  whole  limb.  This  seems  a  little  extraordinary,  as  sawing  the  bones  is  usually 
the  least  painful  part  of  amputations."  «  «  ♦  «  This  trial  had  all  the  success  I  ex- 
pected ;  there  was  evidently  a  most  remarkable  diminution  of  pain,  pertiouhirly  daring  the 
first  incisions  through  the  skin  and  muscles,  which  are  generally  by  far  the  most  tefcrt 
parts  of  the  operation,  and  I  am  convinced  that  what  pain  the  patient  felt  was  chiefly 
owing  to  some  small  branches  of  the  lumbar  nerves  which  extend  below  the  knee,  and 
were  not  compressed."  Perhaps  some  of  our  modem  surgeons  will  not  consider  incloeion 
of  the  great  nerves  in  the  arterial  ligatures  as  any  compliment  to  Mr.  Hunter's  surgery. 
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The  possible  production  of  local  aneesthesia  by  this  or  other 
means  is  certainly  an  object  well  worthy  of  stndy  and  attainment. 
Surgeons  everywhere  seem  to  be  more  and  more  acknowledging 
the  facility,  certainty,  and  safety  with  which  the  state  of  general 
ansesthesia  can  be  produced  at  will  before  operating,  and  the  moral 
and  professional  necessity  of  saving  their  patients  from  all  unre- 
quisite  pain.  But  if  we  could  by  any  means  induce  a  local  anses* 
tiiesia  without  that  temporary  absence  of  consciousness  which  is 
found  in  the  state  of  general  ansesthesia,  many  would  regard  it  as  a 
still  greater  improvement  in  this  branch  of  practice.  If  a  man,  for 
instance,  could  have  his  hand  so  obtunded  that  he  could  see  and  yet 
not  feel  the  performance  of  amputation  upon  his  own  fingers,  the 
practice  of  anaesthesia  in  surgery  would,  in  all  likelihood,  advance 
and  progress  still  more  rapidly  than  ever  it  has  done. 

In  tiie  following  remarks  it  is  my  object  to  state  the  results  of  a 
number  of  experiments  which  I  have  performed — Ist,  Upon  the 
lower  animals;  and  2d,  Upon  man,  with  a  view  to  the  possibility 
of  the  production  of  such  a  state  of  local  anaesthesia,  by  the  local 
application  of  chloroform  or  other  anaesthetic  agents,  to  individual 
parts  of  the  body. 


CHAPTER  11. 

ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  LOCAL  ANiESTHESLA  IN  THE 
LOWER  ANIMALS.' 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh  held 
on  the  17th  March,  1848, 1  took  occasion  to  state  that  I  had  suc- 
cesslully  chloroformed  several  of  the  lower  animals — anneUda, 
Crustacea,  fishes,  &c. ;  that  in  some,  especially  in  the  common  earth- 
worm {Lumbrictcs  terre9tris\  I  had  been  able  to  produce  local  anses- 
thesia by  applying  the  chloroform  vapor  locally;  and  had  thus,  at 
will,  rendered  ancesthetic,  individual  parts  and  portions  of  the 
worm,  as  the  head  merely,  or  the  tail  merely,  or  the  middle  part  of 
the  worm,  merely,  the  head  and  tail  remaining  unaffected.  At  the 
same  time  I  recapitulated  what  I  had  stated  at  one  of  the  February 
meetings — that,  in  the  human  subject,  local  ancesthesia  of  a  portion 
of  the  gums  could  be  produced  by  rubbing  the  part  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  After  the  date  of  tiie  above  meeting,  I  was  led  to 
make  some  additional  experiments  upon  the  possible  production  of 
local  ansesthesia  in  man ;  and  in  reporting  the  proceedings  of  the 
preceding  sederunt  of  the  Society,  in  the  last  number  of  the 

1  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  July,  1848,  p.  366. 
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"Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science/J  the  editor  has  stated,  in  a 
short  footnote,  some  of  the  results  of  those  experiments  upon  the 
human  subject,  which  I  here  intend  to  detail  at  greater  lengths* 

Nothing  could  be  more  curious  or  satisfactory  than  the  experi- 
ments alluded  to  on  the  production  of  local  aneesthesia  by  the  local 
application  of  chloroform  vapor  to  different  parts  of  the  body  of  the 
earthworm.  The  resulting  degree  of  local  ancesthesia  in  the  part 
exposed  is  generally,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  minutes,  most 
complete  as  regards  both  sensation  and  motion;  in  £bu^  after  being 
sufficiently  exposed,  the  chloroformed  portion  of  the  animal  is 
quite  flat  and  flaccid,  does  not  move  under  any  irritation,  and  can 
be  doubled  and  twisted  upon  itself  like  a  piece  of  loose  wetted  cord. 
K  the  part  paralyzed  by  the  chloroform  is  small,  it  will  be  dragged 
along  by  the  movements  of  the  other  unaffected  portions  of  the 
worm.  Generally,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  it  gradually  re- 
gains its  powers  of  motion,  and  its  irritability  and  contraction 
under  stimuli. 

The  easiest  method  of  performing  this  experiment,  is  to  place  a 
small  quantity  of  chloroform  in  the  bottom  of  a  tumbler,  paste  over 
the  mouth  of  it  a  covering  of  paper,  and  make  an  aperture  in  this 
covering  sufficient  only  to  admit  the  portion  of  the  animal  that  is 
to  be  chloroformed.  When  held  in  this  position,  the  part  of  the 
animal  below  the  paper  and  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  chloroform,  is 
generally  thrown  into  violent  movements  for  a  minute  or  two  be- 
fore the  state  of  anesthesia  supervenes.  I  have  repeated  the  same 
experiments  with  the  vapors  of  sulphuric  ether,  and  of  bisulphuret 
of  carbon. 

I  have  tried  the  same  experiment  with  the  same  results  upon  the 
medicinal  leech. 

The  results  were,  if  possible,  still  more  marked  in  another  of  the 
articulata  that  was  submitted  to  experiment.  A  small  myriapode 
or  centipede  {Julu%  saivJoBtu  f)  was  rendered  completely  ansesthetic 
and  motionless  in  the  posterior  segments  of  its  body,  by  exposing 
that  part  alone  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  vapor  of  chloroform.  The 
five  or  six  last  rings  of  the  centipede,  with  the  suspended  and 
motionless  feet  attadied  to  them,  were,  for  a  short  time  afterwards, 
dragged  about  in  a  kind  of  paraplegic  state,  by  the  brisk  and  Uvely 
movements  of  the  anterior  and  unaffected  portion  of  the  animal 
The  animal  soon  and  completely  recovered,  each  segment  with  its 

'  See  Monthly  Journal,  No.  zci.  p.  48. 

'  Tbese  experiments  become  the  more  interesting  in  a  physiological  and  tozioologioal 
point  of  view,  when  we  recollect,  that  in  the  artiouhita  the  vascular  system  is  genenil  and 
distributed  longitudinally^  while  both  the  neryous.and  respiratory  system  of  this  clan  of 
animals  is,  in  a  great  measure,  segmentary  and  iransvene^  like  the  action  of  die  anaesdtetio. 
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corresponding  feet  regaining  its  power  of  motion;  and  this  in 
regular  order  from  before  backwards. 

In  other  centipedes  experimented  upon,  a  small  quantity  of  fluid 
chloroform  was  applied  by  a  slight  brush  to  the  head,  or  to  two  or 
three  of  the  middle  rings  of  the  animal,  or  to  the  tail,  and  always 
with  the  eflTect  of  ansesthetizing  and  paralyzing  the  part  or  parts 
only  with  which  the  chloroform  came  in  contact.  Sometimes  when 
the  head  and  anterior  rings  were  alone  touched,  the  animal  after 
vainly  trying  to  push  its  motionless  head  forwards,  suddenly  re- 
versed the  movements  of  all  its  limbs  for  a  time,  and  dragged  the 
paralyzed  head  behind  it.  All  of  the  centipedes  experimented  on 
recovered  in  a  very  short  time  from  the  effects  of  the  chloroform. 

By  immersing  the  tail  of  the  water-newt  in  chloroform  vapor,  the 
sensibility  and  motions  of  that  part  were  rapidly  destroyed,  and  re- 
turned in  a  few  minutes  afterwards.  By  a  longer  degree  of  immer- 
sion of  the  tail  alone,  the  whole  animal  became  anaesthetic ;  and  in 
several  experiments  it  was  found  possible,  but  diflSicult,  to  give  the 
animal  in  this  way  a  fatal  dose  of  the  vapor. 

The  hind  leg  of  the  frog  becomes  anaesthetic  when  exposed  for 
four  or  five  minutes  to  the  vapor  of  chloroform.  Immediately  after, 
it  drags  the  limb  in  progressing,  and  bears,  apparently  without 
feeling,  pricking  and  irritation  of  it ;  but  a  galvanic  current  passed 
through  it  excites  both  sensation  and  motion.  In  one  case,  the 
motory  power  of  the  limb  was  not  restored  at  the  end  of  the  third 
day.  No  effect  appeared  to  result  from  keeping  the  hind  leg  of  this 
animal  immersed  in  strong  tincture  of  Indian  hemp. 

One  hind  leg  of  a  healthy,  active  rabbit,  was  confined  in  a  large 
bladder  containing  the  vapor  of  chloroform.  At  the  end  of  an  hour 
the  common  sensibility  of  the  limb  to  pinching  and  squeezing  was 
much  impaired ;  but  a  current  of  galvanism  passed  through  it  pro- 
duced crying  and  signs  of  pain.  The  power  of  moving  the  limb 
seemed  unimpaired. 

The  hind  leg  of  a  guinea-pig,  similarly  treated,  exhibited  the 
same  phenomena  at  the  end  of  an  hour;  but  the  anaesthesia  was 
more  complete.    The  skin  of  the  leg  was  red  and  congested. 

The  posterior  extremities  and  pelvis  of  a  strong  guinea-pig,  were 
enclosed  in  a  bag  containing  the  vapor  of  chloroform.  At  the  end 
of  an  hour,  no  signs  of  pain  could  be  extracted  by  pinching  and 
squeezing  either  limb  ;  and  a  current  of  electricity  passed  through 
a  hind  leg  evidently  caused  much  less  pain  than  when  the  same 
current  was  passed  through  a  fore  leg.  The  whole  hinder  parts 
were  very  red  and  congested.  The  animal  was  also  in  some  de- 
gree paraplegic,  and  dragged  itself  along  by  strong  efforts  with  its 
anterior  limbs. 
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In  an  interesting  communication,  addressed,  on  the  7ih  of  Jane, 
1848,  to  the  Yorkshire  Branch  of  the  Provincial  Associatioii,  and 
published  in  the  number  of  the  Provincial  Journal  for  June  28,  Mr. 
Nunneley  of  Leeds  has  stated  that  he  has  produced  complete  paa> 
lysis  of  the  individual  limbs  of  frogs  and  toads,  by  immersion  or 
exposure  of  them  for  a  few  minutes,  to  the  vapor  of  chloroform ; 
that  by  a  similar  but  longer  immersion  he  had  rendered  tilie  leg  of 
the  rabbit  sufficiently  aneesthetic  to  bear  mutilation  without  pidn; 
that  he  had  immersed  his  own  finger  in  anaesthetic  fluids  for  abont 
half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  nearly 
powerless  and  insensible,  nor  was  it  entirely  recovered  for  forty-^eigU; 
hours ;  that  in  operating  on  the  human  eye  he  had  rendered  the 
organ  anaesthetic  by  previously  exposing  it  for  about  twenly  minutes 
to  the  vapor  of  chloroform ;  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  action  of 
all,  or  of  most  anaesthetic  agents,  might  be  produced  locally  by  their 
local  application,  the  sensorium  being  unaffected,  consciousness  re- 
tained, and  the  limbs  not  subjected  to  tiieir  influence  being  on- 
affected.    This  naturally  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of— - 


CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  PRODUCTION  OF  LOCAL  ANAESTHESIA  IN  THE  HUMAN 

SUBJECT.' 

Earlt  in  February,  1848, 1  was  led  to  make  the  experiments  to 
which  I  have  previously  alluded,  relative  to  the  artificial  production 
of  local  ancestheaia  in  a  portion  of  the  human  gums  by  firiction  with 
hydrocyanic  add,  in  consequence  of  being  assured,  on  what  I 
believed  to  be  satisfactory  evidence,  that  a  dentist  at  Limoges,  in 
France,  M.  Pernot,  had  the  secret  of  extracting  teeth  with  littie  or 
no  pain,  in  consequence  of  previously  applying  some  obtunding 
agent  to  the  gums.  I  tried  at  the  time  a  great  variety  of  substances, 
in  order  to  obtain  this  local  ansesthesia,  such  as  various  ethers, 
bisulphuret  of  carbon,  benzin,  aconite,  &c.  Among  all  the  agents 
employed,  the  effect  of  prussic  acid  was  by  far  the  most  decided 
and  complete ;  any*part  of  the  gum  strongly  rubbed  by  it,  speedily 
became  benumbed  and  insensible;  but  the  resulting  degree  of 
ansesthesia  was  by  no  means  sufficient  for  the  purpose  required 
The  results  of  these  experiments  were  stated  orally  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  at  their  meeting  on  the  16th 
February,  1848. 

Before  that  date  I  had  met  with  one  instance  in  which  local  ames- 

'  Proyincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  July,  1848,  p.  367. 
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fhesia  of  the  human  hand  had  been  produced  in  a  young  lady,  in 
consequence  of  her  accidentally  holding  in  it  for  a  considerable 
time  a  scent-bottle  containing  some  chloroform.  I  tried  at  various 
times  to  reproduce  a  similar  result  in  myself  and  in  others,  by  keep- 
ing my  hand  wrapped  in  a  napkin  soaked  in  chloroform  and  other 
ansesthetic  agents,  but  with  little,  or  indeed,  no  decided  success, 
until  I  used  the  vapor  of  chloroform  raised  by  heat,  the  hand  for 
the  purpose  having  been  immersed  in  a  deep  jar,  into  which  a  small 
quantity  of  chloroform  was  poured — ^the  jar  temporarily  placed  in  a 
basin  of  water  of  the  temperature  of  130°  or  upwards,  and  the  wrist 
or  forearm  being  surrounded  by  handkerchiefs,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  vapor. 

A  number  of  circumstances  influence,  however,  the  effect  and 
the  degree  of  the  state  of  local  anaesthesia ;  and  as  I  have  made  a 
considerable  variety  of  experiments,  both  upon  myself  and  upon 
others,  in  order  to  ascertain  these  points,  I  will  shortly  state  the 
results.  Let  me  premise,  that  in  the  experiments  upon  which  the 
following  results  are  founded,  the  hands  of  the  same  individual 
were  generally  held  simultaneously  in  two  different  jars,  differently 
arranged  in  regard  to  material  or  otherwise,  in  order  to  make  two 
different  and  comparative  experiments  at  the  same  time;  and  the 
relative  degree  of  ancesthesia  in  each  hand  was  ascertained,  during 
the  experiment,  by  pinching  the  fingers  with  the  thumb  nail,  with- 
out removing  the  hand  from  the  jar.  After  they  were  removed, 
these  and  other  more  severe  measures  were  used  with  the  same  view, 
as  tests  of  the  degree  of  anaesthesia.  Most  of  the  experiments  re- 
ferred to  were  repeated  and  tried  upon  several  different  individuals. 
The  general  results  were  the  following : 

1.  When  the  hand  is  exposed  to  an  anaesthetic  vapor,  it  betimes 
presents  the  sensations  of  a  limb  benumbed  by  compression  of  its 
larger  nervous  trunks — the  sensations,  in  fact,  of  partial  or  com- 
mencing paralysis.  Usually,  after  a  short  time,  a  glowing  or  burn- 
ing feeling  is  perceived  in  the  parts  most  exposed,  and  gradually 
there  supervenes  a  sensation  of  thrilling  and  tingling  (like  a  limb 
asleep),  which  deepens  more  and  more.  The  skin  turns  red,  and 
the  hand  at  last  becomes  stiff  and  clumsy,  and  feels  as  if  enlarged, 
and  painftil  impressions,  as  pricking,  pinching,  &c.,  are  felt  less  and 
less  than  in  the  other  unexposed  hand.  After  the  hand  experi- 
mented upon  is  removed  from  the  vapor,  it  is  generally  half  an  hour 
or  more  before  its  usual  normal  feelings  are  quite  restored.  The 
nerves  of  motion  are  usually  apparently  as  much  affected  as  the 
nerves  of  sensation. 

2.  When  the  jar  containing  the  chloroform  or  other  anaesthetic 
fluid  experimented  upon,  was  immersed  in  warm  water,  so  as  to 
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raise  the  vapor  of  the  fluid  more  fully  and  quickly,  the  resnltiDg 
anaesthetic  effect  was  always  greatly  increased,  both  in  rapidity  and 
intensity. 

3.  The  vapor  of  chloroform  proved  stronger  than  any  other  that 
was  tried*.  When  one  hand,  for  instance,  was  immersed  in  a  jar 
containing  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  ether,  and  the  other  in  ajar  con- 
taining the  vapor  of  chloroform,  both  jars  containing  similar  qoan- 
titles,  and  being  subjected  to  the  same  degree  of  heat,  the  hand  in 
the  chloroform  jar  was  both  more  speedily  and  more  deeply  affected 
than  the  other.  In  addition  to  the  vapor  of  chloroform  and  ether, 
I  have  tried  comparative  experiments  with  the  vapor  of  aldehyde, 
bisulphuret  of  carbon,  iodide  of  methyle,'  &c.  The  aldehyde  had 
little  or  no  effect  of  any  kind.  The  iodide  of  methyle  produced  a 
very  severe  burning  sensation,  and  left  the  hand  intensely  red  and 
erythematous  for  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  but  with  no  marked 
ansesthetic  influence.  Among  several  of  us  that  tried  the  vapor  of 
bisulphuret  of  carbon,  only  one  bore  it  for  any  length  of  time  (abont 
an  hour),  and  in  him  it  did  not  render  the  hand  anesthetic  in  any 
very  appreciable  degree ;  in  myself  and  others  the  sensation  of  heit 
and  burning  became  so  utterly  intolerable,  as  to  force  us  to  with- 
draw the  hand  in  two  or  three  minutes.  Immersion  of  the  hand 
for  half  an  hour  in  Dr.Tleming's  very  powerful  tincture  of  aconite,* 
or  in  a  strong  tincture  of  opium,  or  of  Indian  hemp,  or  in  a  strong 
solution  of  belladonna,  produced  no  appreciable  ansesthetic  effect. 

4.  The  hand,  when  plunged  in  liquid  chloroform,  is  usually 
somewhat  more  deeply  apaihized  than  the  other  hand  simultane- 
ously held  in  the  vapor  of  chloroform.  This  was  the  more  general 
result  with  those  who  tried  the  experiment;  but  in  some  the  chloro- 
form vapor  was  as  ansesthetic,  or  more  so,  than  the  liquid.  Few 
persons  can  keep  the  hand  for  any  adequate  length  of  time  in  liquid 
chloroform;  the  sensation  of  burning  becomes  so  intense  and  in- 
sufferable as  to  force  them  to*  withdraw  it  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

1  Two  or  three  months  ago  I  began  a  series  of  experiments  with  the  intention  of  testini; 
the  ansrothetic  or  other  therapeutic  effects  of  the  various  respirable  compounds  of  ameAyle, 
acetyle,  Stc.  I  was  prevented  from  proceeding  far  in  the  inquiry,  in  consequence  of  the 
effects  following  the  inhalation  of  the  compound  mentioned  in  the  text,  yiz^  iodide  of 
methyle.  I  found  it  very  powerfully  anaesthetic,  but  dangerously  so.  After  inhaling  a  very 
small  quantity  of  it  for  two  or  three  minutes,  I  remained  for  some  seconds  without  feeling 
much  effect;  but  objects  immediately  began  to  multiply  before  my  eyes,  and  I  fell  down  in 
m  state  of  insensibility,  which  continued  for  upwards  of  an  hour.  I  did  not  completely  re- 
cover from  the  effects  of  it  for  some  days. 

'  Some  other  forms  or  preparations  of  this  and  the  other  substances  may  possibly  prodooe 
different  results,  as  we  know  that  aconite,  when  chewed,  causes  a  numbness  and  tiogUog 
in  the  lips  and  tongue,  lasting  for  some  hours.  See  "  Christison  on  Poisons,"  p.  2.  In  making 
this  experiment  with  aconite,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  sensibility  of  the  tongue,  &r.,  was 
not  decreased  to  pinching,  &c.,  when  the  pcurt  was  tingling  from  the  effects  of  the  chewing 
of  the  aconite. 
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On  one  occasion  I  held  my  hand  for  upwards  of  an  hour  in  liquid 
chloroform  without  the  part  being  more  deeply  apathized  than  it 
would  have  been  by  exposure  to  the  vapor.  One  of  my  pupils,  Mr. 
Adams,  perseveringly  retained  his  hand  in  the  liquid  chloroform 
for  upwards  of  two  hours ;  no  great  or  very  marked  degree  of  local 
ansesthesia  resulted.  In  these  cases,  in  which  the  hand  was  long 
steeped  in  liquid  chloroform,  the  sensations  of  burning  returned 
severely,  from  time  to  time,  as  if  in  waves,  during  the  experiment; 
and  on  removing  it  from  the  jar,  the  feelings  of  heat  were  tempora- 
rily aggravated.  The  normal  sensibility  of  the  parts  speedily  re- 
turned, and  was  completely  restored  within  an  hour  or  two  in  all, 
but  the  skin  sometimes  remained  red  and  injected  for  a  longer 
period ;  occasionally  for  several  hours. 

6.  The  ancesthetic  effect  of  chloroform,  &c.,  is  increased,  both  in 
rapidity  and  in  degree,  by  immersing  the  hand,  with  the  cuticle 
softened  and  moist.  When  one  hand,  for  instance,  is  immersed 
without  any  preparation,  and  the  other  is  prepared  by  being  bathed 
and  fomented  for  ten  or  twenty  minutes  previously,  the  latter  almost 
immediately  begins  to  tingle  under  exposure  to  the  vapor,  the  dry 
hand  not  for  some  minutes.  The  degree  of  anaesthesia  is  also  ulti- 
mately deeper  in  the  moistened  hand. 

6.  The  degree  of  delicacy  of  skin  in  the  person  or  part  exposed 
to  the  ansesthetic  vapor  influences  the  result.  In  females  I  have 
seen  the  degree  of  the  local  ansesthesia  of  the  hand  that  was  pro- 
duced, much  greater  and  deeper  than  I  could  ever  render  it  in  the 
male  subject.  In  applying  the  vapor  of  chloroform  in  small  cup- 
ping-glasses, &c.,  to  different  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  insides  of  the 
arms,  &c.,  the  resulting  degree  of  local  anaesthesia  seemed,  in  a 
great  measure,  regulated  by  the  tenuity  of  the  skin  of  the  parts  ex- 
perimented upon.  The  skin  of  the  axilla  seems  too  tender  to  allow 
of  the  vapor  being  applied  for  a  length  of  time  suflScient  to  produce 
anaesthesia.  One  of  my  students,  who  kept  both  of  his  lower  ex- 
tremities enveloped  in  strong  chloroform  vapor  for  three  continu- 
ous hours,  felt  no  appreciable  local  anaesthetic  effect  from  it. 

When  strong  chloroform  vapor  is  locally  applied  to  mucous  sur- 
faces, the  attendant  sensations  of  heat  and  smarting  are  too  severe 
to  allow  of  its  suflScient  continuance ;  at  least,  this  is  the  result  that 
I  have  obtained  in  applying  it  with  small  glasses  to  the  inside  of 
the  lips,  the  tongue,  and  eye.  Mr.  Nunneley  states,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  that  before  operating  on  a  difficult  case  of  artifi- 
cial pupil,  he  had  applied  for  twenty  minutes  a  small  quantity  of 
the  vapor  of  chloroform  to  the  eye,  by  means  of  a  small  jar,  which- 
accurately  filled  the  orbit,  with  the  effect  of  rendering  the  parts 
nearly  insensible.    Dr.  Duncan  and  myself  have  repeatedly  tried 
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this  experiment  upon  ourselves ;  but  in  none  of  the  trials  which 
we  made,  with  the  eye  either  shut  or  open,  could  we  endure  the 
burning  action  of  the  vapor  upon  the  part  above  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes, and  with  no  other  result  than  always  rendering  the  eye 
experimented  upon  red  and  injected,  and  suffused  with  tears.* 

7.  The  degree  of  anaesthesia  produced  in  the  hand  by  exposure 
of  it  to  the  strong  vapor  of  chloroform,  does  not,  in  general,  per- 
ceptibly increase  after  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  The  same  sensa- 
tions continue  if  the  hand  is  still  retained  in  the  jar ;  but  an  increased 
length  of  exposure  does  not,  after  a  time,  produce  a  corresponding 
increased  degree  of  local  insensibility. 

But,  finally  and  specially,  I  would  observe  that  the  degree  of 
local  anaesthesia  produced  in  the  human  hand  or  skin,  by  exposing 
it  to  the  local  action  of  the  vapor  of  chloroform,  has  never,  in  my 
experiments,  been  by  any  means  so  deep  and  complete  in  its  cha- 
racter as  to  give  the  chance  of  annulling  the  pain  of  any  severe 
operation,  such  as  the  deep  incision,  or  amputation  of  a  finger.  As 
compared  with  the  other  non-exposed  hand,  the  chloroformed  hand 
is  generally  rendered  to  a  marked  amount,  less  sensitive ;  but  the 
insensibility  is  never,  I  fear,  so  entire  and  perfect  as  will  save  the 
patient  from  the  pain  of  the  surgeon's  knife.  In  short,  I  altogether 
doubt,  whether,  in  the  human  subject,  we  shall  ever  be  able  to 
reduce  the  knowledge  of  this  possible  production  of  partial  local 
anaesthesia  to  any  practical  purpose.  It  is  principally  interesting 
in  a  toxicological  and  physiological  point  of  view,  and  in  relation 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  mode  of  action  of  anaesthetic  agents.*    Its 

'  I  have  tried  the  application  of  various  anssthetic  gases  and  vapors  to  the  vagina,  in 
cases  of  vaginal  irritation  and  neuralgia.  The  stronger  forms  cannot  be  borne.  1  was  in- 
duced to  try  them  in  consequence  of  the  following  curious  statement  regarding  carbonic 
acid,  published  by  Dr.  Pereira  ("Materia  Medica,"  vol.  i.  p.  155). — "A  lady  who  had  suf- 
fered a  considerable  time  from  some  uterine  affection,  and  had  derived  no  relief  from  the 
treatment  adopted,  was  advised  to  consult  a  physician  in  Italy  (Dr.  Rossi).  After  be  bad 
examined  the  condition  of  the  uterus,  he  assured  her  there  was  no  organic  disease,  bat 
merely  a  considerable  degree  of  irritation,  for  which  he  proposed  to  apply  carbonic  acid  as 
a  sedative.  This  was  done  by  means  of  a  pipe  and  mbe,  communicating  with  a  gasometer 
situated  in  another  room.  The  patient  obtained  immediate  relief,  and  although  she  had 
been  obliged  to  be  carried  to  the  doctor's  house  on  account  of  the  pain  experienced  in  walk* 
ii^,  she  left  it  in  perfect  ease.  On  her  return  to  England,  she  had  a  relapse  of  the  com- 
plaint, and  applied  to  Dr.  Clutterbuck  to  know  whether  she  could  have  the  same  remedy 
applied  in  London,  in  order  to  save  her  the  necessity  of  remming  to  Italy." 

■  The  distinction  which  exists  between  the  strucmre  and  functions  even  of  die  skin  in 
the  lower  animals,  as  compared  with  the  skin  of  the  human  sul^)ect,  perhaps  sufficiently 
explains  the  differences  in  the  degree  of  local  anaesthesia,  capable  of  being  produced  by 
the  local  application  of  anaesthetic  vapors  and  fluids  in  the  one  and  in  the  other.  **  In 
animals,"  says  Dr.  Jackson,  see  Amer.  Cyclopaxlia  of  Prac.  Med.  and  Surgery,  &c,  vol  L  p. 
115,  "whose  skin  is  moi^  and  which  possess  a  very  delicate  cuticle,  cutaneous  absorptioo 
is  a  constant  and  important  function.  Such  are  frogs,  salamanders,  and  similar  animals. 
The  experiments  of  Edwards  have  established  the  skin  in  them  to  be  entirely  ab^oibing, 
and  instrumental  in  their  support*' 
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bearings  are  more  upon  the  theory  than  upon  the  practice  of  anaes- 
thesia. 

These  remarks  relate  to  local  anaesthesia  as  capable  of  being  pro- 
duced by  the  anaesthetic  agents  with  which  we  are  at  present 
acquainted.  Others  may  no  doubt  yet  be  detected,  much  more 
powerfiil  than  any  we  at  present  know,*  and  their  local  application 
may  enable  us  to  effect  the  local  anaesthesia  desired.  At  lihe  same 
time,  this  consummation,  even,  seems  doubtful ;  for,  perhaps,  any 
agent  possessing  a  deeper  and  more  rapid  anaesthetic  local  power, 
would,  by  absorption,  affect  the  system  generally,  and  it  may  be, 
dangerously,  before  complete  local  insensibility  of  a  part  could  be 
effected.  Some  time  ago,  in  attempting  to  produce  local  anaes- 
thesia in  my  hand,  by  exposing  it  to  the  vapor  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
ere  the  hand  was  much,  or  very  perceptibly  benumbed,  I  began  to 
feel  the  constitutional  effects  of  the  poison ;  my  respiration  became 
irregular,  and  I  felt  giddy  and  faint,  when  my  assistant  removed 
my  hand  from  the  jar.  All  due  care  was  taken  to  prevent  my 
breathing  any  of  the  vapor,  and  I  sat  during  the  experiment  in  a 
current  of  air.  I  felt  the  benumbing  influence  of  the  acid  extend- 
ing from  the  hand  upwards  along  the  arm  a  minute  or  two  before 
the  experiment  was  stopped. 

In  addition  to  the  liquids  and  vapors  experimented  upon,  I  have 
tried  long  immersion  of  the  hand  in  various  gases,  as  carbonic  acid 
and  common  coal  gas  (both  of  them  powerful  general  anaesthetics 
when  inhaled),  without  any  effect.  Chaptal,  however,  alleges  that 
he  had  felt  the  limbs  plunged  in  carbonic  acid  much  benumbed ; 
and  CoUard  de  Martigny'  found  that,  when  the  general  surface  of 
his  body  was  immersed  in  carbonic  acid  (arrangements  being  made 
so  that  none  of  it  was  breathed),  giddiness,  ringing  in  the  ears,  and 
the  other  symptoms  produced  by  the  action  of  this  gas,  supervened 
in  eight  or  ten  minutes,  proving  that  it  was  absorbed.  Davy*  felt 
the  premonitory  exhilaration  of  nitrous  oxide  gas  by  exposing  the 
surface  of  his  body  to  it  in  the  same  way. 

Chaussier*  enclosed  the  leg  of  a  dog  in  a  bag  containing  sulphur- 

'  Perhaps  some  special  modification  in  the  application  of  electricity,  galvanism,  or  mag- 
netism to  the  part  fo  be  locally  ancpsthetized,  may  be  yet  found  capable  of  ejecting  this 
object  I  have  tried  several  experiments  of  the  kind,  but,  as  yet,  without  much  success. 
The  possibility  of  de^  local  anaesthesia  existing  in  diseased  states  (as  in  colica  pictonum, 
hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  &c.),  without  the  general  sensibility  or  consciousness  being  affected, 
is  well  shown  in  a  late  interesting  essay  of  M.  Beau,  in  the  "  Archives  G6n6rales  de  M6de- 
cine,"  for  January,  1848.  He  relates  one  case  of  an  insane  patient  who  broke  his  fibula,  and 
continued  to  walk  about  without  pain  until  the  limb  became  inflamed  and  gangrenous.  It 
was  then  amputated,  and  still  without  the  patient  apparently  suffering  in  any  degree  during 
the  operation.  '  Archives  G^n6r.  de  M^d.  vol.  xiv.  p.  209. 

•  Researches  on  Nitrous  Oxide,  1800,  p.  485. 

*  Sedillot's  Journal  de  M^d.  vol.  xv.  p.  25. 
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etted  hydrogen,  and  found  that  he  could  in  this  way,  in  a  few 
minutes,  induce  the  poisonous  effects  of  this  gas;  and  similar 
experiments  were  repeated  by  Lebkuchner*  and  Nysten,*  and  my 
friend  Dr.  Madden,^  on  the  rabbit,  &c.,  with  similar  results.  I  have 
held  my  hand  enclosed  in  a  bag  filled  with  the  constantly  renewed 
vapor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  for  about  half  an  hour,  without 
feeling  ^ny  local  effects. 

And  even  supposing  that  we  could,  by  any  means,  so  benumb  the 
sensibility  of  a  part  to  be  operated  upon  as  to  render  it  anaesthetic, 
I  doubt  much  if  this  state  of  local  ansesthesia  would  place  the  parts 
in  a  condition  at  all  fevorable  for  being  subjected  to  operation,  li 
is  quite  possible,  nay,  probable,  that  other  more  powerful  agents 
than  those  which  I  have  experimented  upon,  may,  by  their  local 
application,  produce  a  greater  and  deeper  local  ansesthesia  on  the 
human  subject  than  I  have  yet  witnessed ;  but  all,  or  almost  all,  of 
those  that  I  have  used,  have,  along  with  the  anaesthesia,  led  to  such 
a  congested  and  injected  condition  of  the  part,  as  to  give  every 
likelihood,  both  of  a  greater  tendency  to  hemorrhage  at  the  time  of 
operating,  and  of  a  greater  tendency  to  inflammation  in  it  imme- 
diately afterwards. 

Other  and  more  simple  agencies  than  any  which  I  have  men- 
tioned are  capable  of  producing  a  certain  amount  of  local  anaesthesia. 
A  mere  exposure  of  the  hand,  for  instance,  to  great  changes  of  tem- 
perature, either  in  the  way  of  increase  or  diminution,  has  the  power 
of  deadening  the  sensibility  of  the  part  I  have  tried,  and  seen 
others  try,  to  hold  the  hand,  with  a  view  to  this,  immersed  in  broken 
ice,  or  dipped  in  ice-water,  and  with  the  effect  of  inducing  a  degree 
of  anaesthesia  in  the  part,  as  deep,  if  not  deeper,  than  exposure  of 
the  same  part  for  a  greater  length  of  time  to  the  local  action  of 
chloroform  would  have  effected.  In  his  admirable  and  classical 
"Lectures  on  Inflammation,"  the  late.Dr.  Thomson  remarks,  that 
"  the  sensibility  to  external  impressions  of  the  parts  exposed  to  cold, 
is  always  more  or  less  impaired,  and  the  diminution  in  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  nervous  system  seems  to  admit  of  degrees,  fix)m  the 
slightest  perceptible  numbness,  to  that  of  the  most  complete  insen- 
sibility."* But  he  also  correctly  adds — "  This  diminution,  however, 
of  the  sensibility  to  external  impressions,  is  not  unfrequendy  accom- 
panied with  severe  degrees  of  pain."  In  fact,»in  making  the 
experiments  to  which  I  have  above  adverted  with  the  pounded  ice, 
few  of  us  could  allow  the  hand  to  be  retained  in  it  above  two  or 

*  Diss.  Inaug.  utrum  per  viventium  adhuc  animalium  membranas  maierie  pODdeiabile^ 
permeare  queant,  p.  10,  &c. 

•  Nyjten.     Recherches  Physiologiqnes,  p.  137,  &c. 

'  Seo  his  excellent  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Physiology  of  Cutaneous  AbforptioD, 
p.  13.  ^  Thompson's  Lectures,  p.  617. 
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three  minutes,  in  consequence  of  the  intense  pain  which  ensued ; 
bat  still  that  brief  period  produced,  as  I  have  said,  a  most  distinct 
and  well-marked  degree  of  local  aneesthesia. 

Keeping  the  hand  immersed  in  water,  of  as  high  a  temperature 
as  it  can  conveniently  bear,  has  also  the  same  effect  of  rendering  it, 
in  five  or  ten  minutes,  partially  anesthetic  and  benumbed,  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  unexposed  hand;  and  this  vnthout  the  pain 
and  suffering  connected  with  the  other  extreme  of  temperature. 

It  is  not  my  object  here  to  inquire  in  what  relative  diseased  or 
other  conditions  of  a  part,  heat  or  cold  are  respectively  calculated 
to  act  anaesthetically.  But  I  would  beg  to  make  this  general  re- 
mark, that  the  action  of  the  above,  and  of  other  applications,  which 
we  use  to  inflamed,  burned,  neuralgic,  and  pained  surfaces  and 
parts  (such  as  preparations  of  opium,  conium,  aconite,  belladonna, 
tobacco,  &c.  &c.),  still  require  to  be  studied,  which  they  have  not 
yet  been,  in  another  and  a  new  light,  viz.,  as  local  AN-fiSTHBTics. 
Therapeutical  writers  will,  I  believe,  betimes  consider  and  describe 
them  in  this  novel  point  of  view;  and  when  attention  comes  to  be 
directed  to  them  with  this  object,  some  new  facts  and  precepts  may 
be  elicited  that  will  enable  both  the  physician  and  surgeon,  to  ex- 
hibit and  apply  local  anaesthetics  with  more  science,  precision,  and 
success,  than  hitherto. 

The  experiments  and  observations  which  I  have  detailed  in  the 
preceding  pages,  perhaps  entitle  us,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  to  draw  the  following  conclusions: — * 

1.  In  animals  belonging  to  the  class  of  Articulata,  complete  local 
and  limited  anaesthesia  can  be  produced  by  the  local  and  limited 
application  of  the  vapor  or  liquid  of  chloroform  to  individual  parts 
of  the  body  of  the  animal. 

2.  In  Batrachian  reptiles,  the  tail,  or  an  individual  limb,  can  be 
affected  in  the  same  way  with  local  anaesthesia,  by  the  local  applica- 
tion of  the  chloroform;  but,  in  addition,  general  anaesthesia  of  the 
animals  usually  results  in  a  short  time,  in  consequence  of  the  chlo- 
roform absorbed  by  the  exposed  part  coming  to  affect  the  general 
system. 

'  Through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Balfour,  I  have  had  various  opportunities  of  trying 
the  effect  of  chloroform  in  vapor  upon  the  sensitive  plaut  {Mimosa  pudica).  When  the 
vapor  was  either  too  strong  or  too  long  continued,  the  plant  was  destroyed.  When  it  was 
weaker  and  applied  only  for  a  few  minutes,  the  leaflets  in  some  plants  closed  as  when 
irritated,  and  did  not  expand  again  for  an  unusual  length  of  time.  In  other  plants  under 
exposure  to  the  chloroform  vapor,  no  closure  of  the  leaflets  took  place,  and,  in  a  few  minutes 
the  plant  became  so  anaesthetized,  that  the  mechanical  or  other  irritation  of  the  leaflets  or 
stalk  did  not  produce  any  of  the  common  movements ;  nor  did  their  irritability  become 
restored  for  a  considerable  time  aAerwards. 
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8.  In  the  smaller  mammalia  a  single  limb,  or  even  the  whole 
lower  or  pelvic  half  of  the  body,  can  be  rendered  anaesthetic  bj 
local  exposure  of  these  parts  to  the  influence  of  chloroform. 

4.  In  the  human  subject  partial,  and,  perhaps,  superficial,  local 
ansesthesia  of  a  part,  as  the  hand,  can  be  produced  by  exposing  it 
to  the  strong  vapor  of  chloroform ;  but  the  resulting  degree  of  this 
local  ansesthesia  is  not  sufficiently  deep  to  allow  the  part  to  be  cut 
or  operated  upon  without  pain. 

5.  Any  agent  possessing  a  stronger  local  benumbing,  or  an  anes- 
thetic influence,  would  probably  be  dangerous,  by  its  acting  too 
powerfully  on  the  general  economy,  before  the  local  an8e8tiie6ia  was 
established  to  a  depth  sufficient  for  operating. 

6.  Artificial  local  anaesthesia,  from  any  known  anaesthetic  agents, 
seems  objectionable  in  any  part  intended  to  be  operated  upon,  in 
consequence  of  the  vascular  congestion  and  injection  which  attend 
upon  and  accompany  this  local  anaesthesia. 

7.  There  are  few  operations  in  which  there  is  not  previously  a 
local  broken  surface ;  and  the  application  of  chloroform,  &c.,  to  such 
a  surface,  would  be  far  too  painful  to  be  endured,  no  small  degree 
of  suffering  sometimes  arising  from  even  the  exposure  of  the  un- 
broken skin  to  their  action. 


ON  THE 

PRACTICAL  APPLICATION  OF  CHLOROFORM 

AS  A  TOPICAL  ANESTHETIC  TO  MUCOUS  AND  CUTANEOUS 

SURFACES. 

In  1848,  the  preceding  essay  on  local  anaesthesia  and  its  artificial 
production  by  chloroform,  &c.,  was  printed  in  two  English  medical 
journals.* 

In  1853,  Dr.  Hardy,  of  Dublin,  published  in  the  November 
number  of  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  an  in- 
teresting communication  on  liie  same  subject,  entitled,  "  On  the 
Local  Application  of  the  Vapor  of  Chloroform  in  the  Treatment  of 
various  Diseases." 

The  principal  peculiarity  in  Dr.  Hardy's  essay  consisted  in  the 

*  See  Lancet  and  Medical  Association  Joarnal  for  July,  1848. 
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proposal  of  a  special  valved  instrument — ^the  Anflesthetic  Douche  as 
he  termed  it* — ^for  the  purpose  of  applying  in  an  intermittent  stream, 
the  vapor  of  chloroform  to  any  part  or  surface  that  was  wished  to 
be  affected. 

But  in  projecting  a  stream  of  chloroform  vapor  upon  any  point, 
I  have  generally  made  use  merely  of  a  common  enema  syringe ;  and 
it  will  be  found,  I  believe,  to  serve  as  well,  if  not  indeed  better, 
than  any  of  the  complex  and  expensive  special  instruments  invented 
for  the  purpose.  In  fact,  a  larger  and  more  powerful  stream  of 
vapor  can  be  kept  up  by  an  enema  syringe  than  by  any  of  the 
special  anaesthetic  douches  which  I  have  seen. 

Any  of  the  usual  forms  of  pea-valve  enema  syringe  will  answer 
the  purpose,  provided  their  lower  or  receiving  extremity  be  im- 
mersed in  the  vapor  of  chloroform,  and  the  instrument  worked  in 
the  usual  way  employed  for  the  transmission  of  water  or  other 
liquids.  The  vapor  of  chloroform,  &c.,  or  rather  of  air  loaded  with 
the  vapor,  passes  readily  through  the  canal  of  the  syringe,  and  is 
projected  in  an  intermittent  stream  from  its  orifice. 

The  syringe  which  I  have  generally  used  for  this  purpose  is  the 
barrel  syringe  of  Mr.  Higginson.  It  consists  of  three  pieces  of 
caoutchouc  tubing,  the  middle  or  thickest  portion  being  provided 
at  either  extremity  with  the  common  pea  or  ball  valve,  and  alto- 
gether forms,  in  my  opinion,  by  far  the  simplest,  most  durable,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  cheapest  description  of  syringe  yet  suggested 
for  injecting  fluids  into  the  rectum  or  vagina.  When  used  for  the 
transmission  of  chloroform  vapor,  it  requires  to  be  worked  in  the 
usual  way  for  the  transmission  of  liquids,  but  with  its  lower  or  in- 
ferior extremity  placed  in  air  loaded  with  the  vapor  of  chloroform. 
In  order  to  effect  this  last  arrangement,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
place  this  lower  extremity  of  the  instrument  in  the  neck  of  a  phial 
or  bottle  containing  liquid  chloroform.  The  lower  extremity  of  the 
barrel  enema  syringe  is  generally  made  of  the  size  and  form  of  the 
two  last  joints  of  the  little  finger ;  and  the  tube  is  encircled  with  a 
projecting  ridge  or  shoulder  above  this  point.  When  employed  as  an 
anaesthetic  douche,  this  finger-like  end  of  the  instrument  is  passed 
into  the  neck  of  a  chloroform  bottle  suflBciently  large  to  admit  it 
easily ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  circular  projecting  ridge  of  the 

'  Dr.  Hardy's  original  Aneesthetic  Douche  "  was  formed  of  a  caoutchouc  bottle,  baying 
attached  to  one  side  of  it  a  metallio  chamber  and  egress  pipe  provided  with  two  valves,  to 
regulate  the  admission  and  the  egress  of  air  and  vapor.  The  metallio  chamber  was  per- 
forated at  the  side  to  admit  a  sponge  sprinkled  with  chloroform,  and  this  ]>erforation  was 
closed  with  a  screw  stopper."  See  figure  of  the  instrument  in  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical 
Science  for  November,  1853.  Subsequently  Dr.  Hardy  invented  and  used  another  Anses- 
thetic  Douche,  far  more<;omplex  and  expensive,  of  which  he  has  given  a  description  and 
drawing  in  the  Dublin  Medical  Press  for  April,  1854.  It  was  proposed  to  takeout  a  patent 
for  the  Douche.— (See  Medical  Press  for  April  26,  p.  268.) 
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tube  rests  on  the  moatli  of  the  phial.  For  this  purpose  the  comnKm 
six-ounce  phial  or  bottle,  with  a  mouth  four  or  five  lines  wide,  an- 
swers perfectly.  An  ounce  of  chloroform  placed  in  the  bottom  ci 
the  phial  will  enable  it  to  serve  as  an  anaesthetic  douche  for  a  long 
time.  Before  using  it,  the  shaking  of  the  bottle  will  impregnate 
the  air  in  it  more  thoroughly  with  chloroform  vapor.  When 
patients  themselves  employ  the  syringe  and  bottle,  perhaps  it  will 
be  found  necessary  to  explain  to  them  that  they  are  not  to  inject 
the  liquid  chloroform  through  the  tube,  but  only  the  vapor  of  i^  or 
rather  air  loaded  with  the  vapor. 

The  preceding  simple  arrangement  converts  a  common  enema  or 
vaginal  syringe  into  an  anaesthetic  douche,  equally,  or,  indeed,  more 
powerful  than  the  ingenious  instrument  specially  invented  by  Dr. 
Hardy  for  the  purpose.  As  a  proof  of  this,  let  me  merely  state, 
that  in  various  trials  upon  various  individuals,  I  have  never  seen 
the  stream  of  vapor  from  Dr.  Hardy's  instrument,  when  fully 
charged,  produce  a  state  of  general  anaesthesia  when  the  jet  from  it 
was  projected  into  the  mouth ;  but  I  have  found  that  result  to  follow  in 
some  instances  when  the  same  experiment  was  made  with  a  stronger 
and  more  sustained  stream  of  chloroform  vapor  sent  through  the 
common  syringe. 

When  the  inferior  end  of  the  enema  syringe  employed  is  of  such 
a  shape  that  it  will  not  pass  into  the  neck  of  a  bottle  containing 
chloroform,  other  arrangements  may  be  required  to  supply  it  with 
chloroform  vapor.  For  this  purpose  the  lower  end  of  die  syringe 
may  be  placed  upon  the  hollow  of  a  concave  sponge  bedewed  with 
chloroform ;  or  a  piece  of  lint,  flannel,  or  the  comer  of  a  hand- 
kerchief, or  other  such  material,  freely  wetted  with  it,  may  be  lightly 
rolled  around  the  lower  extremity  of  the  instrument.  Sometimes, 
with  the  same  view,  I  have  placed  the  end  of  the  syringe  in  the 
bottom  of  a  cup  or  tumbler  in  which  there  was  a  bit  of  sponge  or 
lint  soaked  with  chloroform ;  for  the  vapor  of  chloroform  being 
nearly  four  times  heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  fills  always  the 
lower  part  of  such  a  vesseL  By  any  of  these  means  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  chloroform  vapor  can  be  supplied  to  fill  the  instrument, 
and  to  make  a  stream  of  it  pass  from  its  superior  orifice,  when  the 
syringe  is  worked  in  the  usual  manner  for  transmitting  liquids. 

I  have  used  the  injection  of  chloroform  vapor  into  the  vagina  by 
the  preceding  method  in  many  cases  of  painful  and  neuralgic  con- 
ditions of  the  uterine  and  pelvic  organs.  In  most  instances,  after 
the  first  sensations  of  warmth  produced  by  the  injection  have  passed 
away,  relief  has  been  found  to  follow  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of 
time ;  and  to  sustain  this  state  of  freedom  from  suffering,  the  in- 
jection has  generally  required  to  be  repeated  by  the  patient  after  the 
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lapse  of  a  few  hours.  This  treatment  has  appeared  to  me  more 
particularly  useful  in  neuralgic  states  of  the  uterine  organs  and 
passages ;  in  those  organic  diseases  that  are  occasionally  accompanied 
with  suflfering,  as  carcinoma  uteri ;  in  some  cases  of  severe  feelings 
of  bearing  down,  and  incapacity  to  stand  and  walk,  complicated 
with  displacements  and  enlargements  of  the  uterus ;  and  in  various 
spasmodic  conditions  of  the  uterus  attended  with  pain,  as  in 
threatened  abortions ;  in  after-pains ;  and  most  markedly  in  severe 
dysmenorrhoea.  But  at  the  same  time  I  would  beg  to  remark  that 
in  various  instances  in  which  the  preceding  morbid  states  were 
present,  and  in  which  I  fully  expected  the  usual  anodyne  effect  of 
the  vapor  to  be  experienced,  the  treatment  has  failed  to  give  the 
usual  relief;  probably  because  the  mere  superficial  anaesthesia 
which  results  from  the  ansesthetic  vapor  was  not  suflScient  in  depth 
or  in  degree  to  produce  an  anodyne  effect.  In  other  instances,  on 
the  contrary,  in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  the  peripheral  extremities 
of  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  genital  mucous  surface  being 
specially  affected,  or  having  a  special  reflex  influence  upon  the 
deeper-seated  parts  and  pains,  the  chloroform  vapor  has  succeeded 
not  only  in  producing  temporary  relief,  but  in  producing  even  a 
speedy  and  permanent  cure,  under  circumstances  where  the  previous 
duration  and  severity  of  the  symptoms  seemed,  a  priori,  to  forbid 
the  hope  of  a  restoration  to  health  by  this  means  alone.  I  had,  for 
example,  lately  under  my  care,  a  patient  who,  in  consequence 
of  severe  pelvic  or  uterine  pain,  had  been  obliged  to  keep  the 
supine  position  upon  the  bed  or  sofa  for  nearly  six  months  pre- 
viously. All  attempts  at  standing  or  walking  brought  on  renewed 
paroxysms  of  suffering.  The  uterus  was  slightly  retroverted,  but 
otherwise  apparently  healthy.  After  being  brought  with  some 
difficulty  to  Edinburgh  from  a  distant  part  of  England,  the  only 
treatment  to  which  she  was  subjected  consisted  of  the  injection  of 
chloroform  vapor  several  times  a  day  into  the  vagina,  which  at  once 
relieved,  and  ultimately  altogether  removed  the  uterine  pains. 
Within  a  week,  the  morbid  sensibility  of  the  parts  entirely  disap- 
peared. There  was,  about  a  month  subsequently  a  short  relapse, 
in  consequence  of  indiscretion  in  exercise  and  exposure  to  cold,  but 
the  attack  speedily  yielded  to  the  same  treatment.  I  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  watching  such  a  speedy  and  perfect  restoration  to  health 
and  happiness  from  that  state  of  hysteralgia  which  so  often  entails 
upon  patients  misery  and  suffering  for  long  months  and  years. 

I  have  repeatedly  applied  chloroform  to  the  maternal  passages 
during  labor  in  cases  of  rigidity  of  these  passages,  and  particularly 
in  rigidity  of  the  cervix  uteri  when  coexisting  with  morbid  irrita- 
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bility  and  Bensibility  of  the  parts.  In  these  instances  I  have  used 
sometimes  the  chloroform  vapor  injected  by  the  usual  means; 
sometimes  a  few  drops  of  fluid  chloroform  mixed  up  with  oil,  or 
with  a  small  solid  mass  of  butter  or  ointment  The  practice  has 
appeared  to  me  to  be  very  often  followed  by  two  beneficial  results 
— ^first,  the  abatement  of  the  supersensibility  of  the  maternal  canals; 
and  secondly,  very  often  also  with  an  increased  secretion  of  mucus, 
and  apparently  an  increased  susceptibility  to  relaxation  and  dilata- 
tion in  the  rigid  structures.* 

In  the  preceding  remarks  I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  chloroform 
when  applied  as  a  local  ansesthetic  to  the  genital  mucous  canals. 
Its  local  anaesthetic  action  on  other  mucous  surfeu^es  has  not  yet 
been  much  studied.  I  have  seen,  however,  the  injection  of  the 
vapor  of  chloroform  into  the  rectum,  useful  also  in  some  instances 
of  morbid  irritability  and  sensibility  of  the  lower  end  of  the  in- 
testinal canal,  in  tenesmus,  &c.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye 
seem^  in  most  individuals — especially  in  its  diseased  states — ^too 
irritable  to  bear  the  contact  of  very  concentrated  chloroform  vapor, 
such  as  I  employed  in  some  early  experiments  alluded  to  in  the 
last  chapter ;  but  in  cases  of  photophobia  and  supersensibility  to 
light  connected  with  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  &c.,  the  vapor  of  chlo- 
roform diluted  with  air  or  aqueous  vapor,  acts  sometimes  very 
markedly  and  beneficially  as  a  local  ansesthetic.  I  have  seen  the 
intolerance  of  light  connected  with  ulcerative  comeitis  at  once  re- 
lieved by  exposing  the  eye  to  the  vapor  of  chloroform,  raised  by 
pouring  a  small  quantity  of  the  fluid  into  a  cup  of  warm  water. 
The  patient  will  tbus  sometimes  immediately  be  enabled  to  open 
the  eye  freely  and  without  pain ;  and  the  chloroform  vapor  often 

'  Note  on  the  mode  of  dUataiion  of  the  maternal  pauages  in  labor. — ^During  paitoritioo  the 
maternal  canals,  viz.,  the  cervix  uteri,  vagina,  and  vulva,  are  no  doubt  dilated  principaltjr 
by  the  results  of  muscular  uterine  action  and  mechanical  pressure.  But  they  evidently  be- 
come also  dilatable  and  relaxed  by  another  and  an  additional  process,  which  is  so  far  inde- 
pendent both  of  muscular  action  or  mechanical  pressure.  In  proof  of  this  we  find  the 
whole  length  of  the  canal  of  the  vagina  relaxing  and  widening  during  a  protracted  labor, 
before  the  head  has  yet  passed  the  brim,  or  fully  opened  the  os  uterL  This  vital  process  of 
dilatation  seems  to  me  to  consist  of  a  rapid  development  of  cells  within  the  tissues  of  the 
walls  of  the  maternal  canals — just  as  the  thick  mucous  secretion  thrown  out  upon  the  firee 
surface  of  these  canals  during  labor  (and  indicative  when  present  in  great  quantity  of  great 
dilatability  in  these  canals)  is  essentially,  and  in  its  ultimate  physiological  analysis,  a  rapid 
development  of  cells  upon  the  free  surface  of  their  mucous  coat  The  application  and 
stimulus  of  various  substances,  as  simple  warm  water,  of  warm  aqueous  vapor,  oils,  simple 
or  stimulant,  &c.,  apparently  promotes  the  dilatability  of  the  tissues  of  the  cervix  uteri  and 
vaginal  canals,  by  promoting  probably  the  more  rapid  formation  of  these  cells.  And  from 
various  cases  wMch  I  have  seen,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  chloroform,  both  in  the  form  of 
vapor,  or  of  fluid  diluted  with  oil  or  lard,  will  be  found  specially  successful  in  producing 
this  result,  or  at  least — be  the  explanation  what  it  may — in  producing  the  required  relaxa- 
^n  in  cases  of  anormal  or  morbid  rigidity. 
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serves  also  as  the  best  possible  medicinal  application  to  the  ulcer- 
ated surface.*  The  dentist  can  occasionally  relieve  the  pain  of 
toothache,  by  the  local  anaesthesia  resulting  from  the  application  of 
a  drop  of  fluid  chloroform  to  the  exposed nnterior  of  the  tooth ;  or 
by  directing  a  stream  of  chloroform  vapor  upon  it.  In  painful  and 
spasmodic  states  of  the  respiratory  canals,  when  chloroform  is  ap- 
plied to  their  mucous  surfaces  by  inhalation,  it  is  difficult,  or  in- 
deed, impossible,  to  tell  always  whether  the  resulting  relief  is  the 
effect  of  local  or  of  general  anaesthesia.  In  some  cases  of  spasmodic 
asthma,  relief  is  occasionally  obtained  by  doses  too  slight  to  have 
acted  by  any  general  ancesthetic  effects ;  but  I  have  seen  other  in- 
stances of  the  same  disease  where  the  paroxysm  was  not  effectually 
arrested  till  a  complete  state  of  general  anaesthesia  was  produced. 
A  similar  observation  holds  true  with  regard  to  different  cases  of 
laryngismus.  Sometimes  that  troublesome  affection,  hysterical  or 
spasmodic  aphonia,  is  at  once  cured  by  a  few  inhalations  of  chloro- 
form vapor,  acting  perhaps  as  much  upon  the  principle  of  a  local  as 
of  a  general  anaesthetic.  The  irritability  of  the  cough  in  cases  of 
phthisis,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  &c.,  is  often  effectually  relieved  by 
doses  apparently  too  small  to  have  acted  otherwise  than  as  local 
anaesthetics.  Lastly,  in  reference  to  the  topical  anaesthetic  influence 
of  chloroform  upon  mucous  membranes,  let  me  add,  that  the  swal- 
lowing of  a  few  drops  of  fluid  chloroform  in  oil,  cream,  soda  water, 
or  any  other  convenient  vehicle,  sometimes  speedily  abates  nausea, 
vomiting,  obstinate  hiccup,  &c. — perhaps  upon  the  principle  of  its 
acting  as  a  local  and  limited  anaesthetic  upon  the  walls  of  the 
stomach. 

The  preceding  observations  are  limited  to  the  locfl  anaesthetic 
effect  of  chloroform  upon  mucous  surfaces  and  canals.  On  the  skin 
it  produces  a  topical  action,  similar  in  principle,  but  far  less  in 
degree.  When  the  epidermis  is  removed,  or  when  the  skin  itself  is 
destroyed,  the  surface  of  any  existing  sore,  such  as  an  irritable  abra- 
sion, an  excoriated  nipple,  or  a  b.enign  or  carcinomatous  ulcer,  can 
be  very  remarkably  anaesthetized  and  benumbed  by  the  local  appli- 
cation of  chloroform  vapor ;  but  the  feelings  of  great  heat  and  pain, 
which  in  the  first  moments  accompany  its  application,  more  than 
counterbalance,  in  most  subjects,  the  subsequent  sedative  effects 
derivable  from  its  use.    The  various  experiments  which  I  have  de- 

*  The  vapor  of  prussic  acid  carefully  applied  to  the  eye,  by  means  of  a  proper  cup  or 
glass,  acts  probably  upon  the  same  principle.  It  was  much  recommended  some  years  ago 
by  Dr.  Turnbull  j  but  indiscriminately  in  almost  all  ocular  diseases.  From  what  I  have 
seen  in  practice,  I  believe  that  the  use  of  dilute  chloroform  vapor  and  of  carbonic  acid,  will 
become  common  in  affections  of  the  cornea  and  conjunctiva  connected  with  intolerance  of 
light  and  supersensibility.  They  both  act  not  as  powerful  local  ancesthetics  merely,  but  also 
as  excellent  medicinal  applications  to  any  existing  ulcers,  &c. 
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tailed  in  the  preceding  essay,  show  that  chloroform  fluid  or  vapor, 
when  applied  to  the  unhroken  human  skin,  produces  a  degree  and 
depth  of  local  anaesthesia,  that  is  suflSciently  great  to  be  sonietimes 
useful  in  medicine,  while  it  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  be  useful  in 
operative  surgery.  In  medicine,  for  example,  the  local  anaesthetic 
effects  of  chloroform  dften  prove  most  beneficial  in  local  neural^a, 
local  rheumatism,  &c. ;  and  chloroform  mixed  with  equal,  or  with 
varying  parts  of  olive  oil,  according  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
patient's  skin,  is  sometimes,  in  such  cases,  the.  most  efficient  form 
of  cutaneous  topical  anodyne  which  we  can  employ.  The  amount 
of  local  anaesthesia,  however,  capable  of  being  produced,  is  not,  as 
I  have  just  stated,  by  any  means  deep  enough  to  enable  the  patient 
to  endure  any  operative  or  surgical  procedure.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  1854,  however,  a  variety  of  experiments  were  made  in  the  Parisian 
hospitals,  under  the  full  belief  that  a  stream  of  chloroform  vapor 
projected  against  the  skin  might  produce  such  an  amount  of  local 
anaesthesia  in  any  given  part  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  as  would 
allow  that  surface  to  be  cut  or  operated  upon  by  the  surgeon,  with- 
out pain  to  the  patient.  Dr.  Hardy's  anaesthetic  douche,  or  some 
modification  of  it,  was  the  instrument  usually  employed  in  these 
experiments.  Several  alleged  cases  of  the  perfect  success  of  this 
local  cutaneous  anaesthesia  were  published  in  the  French  joumalB. 
It  was  averred,  for  example,  that  M.  Dubois  had  opened  with  the 
knife,  and  without  pain,  an  abscess  in  the  axilla,  that  M.  Xelaton 
opened  an  abscess  in  the  foot — ^the  vapor  of  chloroform  having  in 
each  case  been  previously  applied  to  the  skin ;  and  that  M.  Danyan 
also  without  pain,  made  a  caustic  issue  on  the  neck — the  skin  being 
prepared  by  the  anaesthetic  douche.  But  additional  trials  very 
speedily  proved  the  inutility  of  the  practice,  as  far  at  least  as  the 
possibility  of  producing  by  it  immunity  from  the  pain  of  surgical 
operations  was  concerned.  At  the  end  of  these  trials,  in  com- 
menting upon  the  subject  in  the  Parisian  hospitals,  M.  Latour,  the 
learned  editor  of  the  Union  MMicale,  observes — "I  have  felt,  I 
avow,  distressed  and  humbled  with  all  the  noise  that  has  been 
made,  and  with  the  recital  of  all  the  numerous  experiments  that 
have  been  tried  in  this  matter.  I  have  not  desired  to  accumulate 
the  record  of  them  in  this  journal ;  and  I  would  wish  that  all  trace 
of  these  facts  were,  for  the  honor  of  French  physiology,  blotted  out 
as  speedily  as  possible."* 

In  fact,  the  whole  of  these  experiments  and  inquiries  into  the 
possibility  of  producing  a  sufficient  amount  of  local  anaesthesia  for 
surgical  purposes,  by  applying  chloroform  to  the  unbroken  skin, 
resulted  in  the  conclusion  which  I  had  already  ventured  to  publish 

«  L'Union  M^dicale,  for  4th  March,  1854. 
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several  years  previously,  namely,  that  "in  the  human  subject, 
partial,  and  perhaps  superficial  local  anaesthesia  of  a  part,  as  the 
hand,  can  be  produced  by  exposing  it  to  the  strong  vapor  of  chloro- 
form; but  the  resulting  degree  of  the  local  anoesthesia  is  Tiot  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  allow  the  part  to  be  cut  or  operated  on  without 
pain."«— (Feb.  1856.) 


ON  CARBONIC  ACID  GAS 
AS  A  LOCAL  ANAESTHETIC  IN  UTERINE  DISEASES,  ETC.« 

Carbonic  Acid  is  usually  recognized  by  toxicologists  as  a  very 
powerful  narcotic  poison,  when  inhaled  in  sufficient  quantity.  The 
rapidity  and  potency  with  which  it  acts  as  a  general  anaesthetic,  has 
long  been  described  by  travellers  in  the  experiment  of  temporarily 
plunging  a  dog  into  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  Qrotto 
del  Cane,  at  Pozzuoli. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  acts  also  as  a  local  anodyne  or  an«sthetic.  The 
anaesthetic  effect  of  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  when  applied  locally, 
is  easily  proved  by  holding  any  exposed  portion  of  the  surface  of 
the  body  where  the  skin  is  thin — as  the  wrist  or  forearm— over  a 
jet  of  the  gas,  escaping  from  a  common  gas  receiver.  In  a  minute 
or  two,  the  surface  of  the  exposed  part  will  be  found  benumbed,  as 
when  it  is  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  chloroform ;  and  pinching  or 
irritating  it  is  not  followed  with  so  much  pain  as  a  similar  amount 
of  pinching  and  irritation  applied  to  the  opposite  and  unexposed 
wrist  or  forearm.  The  degree  of  local  anaesthesia  capable  of  being 
produced  in  this  way  by  the  vapor  of  chloroform  applied  to  a  portion 
of  the  cutaneous  surface,  is,  as  I  have  already  stated,  not  by  any 
means  deep  and  complete ;  but,  in  the  relative  experiments  which 
I  have  made,  it  has  generally  appeared  to  me  to  be  greater  when  a 
jet  of  carbonic  acid  gas  was  used,  than  when  chloroform  vapor  was 
employed.  And,  like  chloroform  and  other  analogous  agents,  car- 
bonic acid  gas  acts  more  powerfully  when  applied  locally  to  mucous, 
than  when  applied  to  cutaneous  surfaces. 

In  one  respect,  carbonic  acid  will  be  found  preferable  to  chloro- 
form vapor  as  a  topical  anaesthetic  to  the  vagina  and  uterus.  Though 
the  application  of  the  vapor  of  chloroform  to  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  mouth,  nose,  pharynx,  and  bronchi,  in  the  way  in  which  it  is 
usually  inhaled,  does  not  produce  any  very  marked  feeling  of  warmth 
in  these  mucous  surfaces,  yet  its  introduction  into  the  genital  mucous 

'  See  this  and  other  conclusions  anteriorly. 

'  Addressed  to  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 
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canals  generally  creates  a  disagreeable,  and,  in  some  instances,  a 
very  painful,  though  temporary  feeling  of  heat  and  burning.  The 
injection  of  carbonic  acid  gas  into  the  vagina  is  not  followed  by  any 
such  painful  sensation. 

I  have  used  carbonic  acid  as  a  local  anaesthetic,  principally  in 
neuralgia  of  the  vagina  and  uterus,  in  dysmenorrhoea,  and  in  morbid 
states  of  the  pelvic  organs  accompanied  with  pain,  as  in  carcinoma, 
&c.  I  have  found  it  also  sometimes  of  use  in  irritable  states  of  the 
neighboring  organs.  Two  years  ago  I  had  under  my  care  from 
Canada  the  wife  of  a  medical  gentleman,  who  was  suffering  much 
from  that  most  distressing  disease — dysuria  and  irritability  of  the 
bladder.  Many  modes  of  treatment  had  been  tried  in  vain.  The 
injection  of  carbonic  acid  gas  into  the  vaginal  canal  several  times 
a  day  at  once  produced  relief,  and  ultimately  effected  a  perfect  cure. 
She  has  remained  well  since  her  return  to  America,  aqd  lately  be- 
came a  mother.  Occasionally  relief  follows  immediately.  In  two 
or  three  instances  I  have  seen  the  use  of  the  gas  continued  daily  for 
months.  I  have  notes  of  one  case  where  the  patient  was  invalided 
and  almost  entirely  kept  to  the  supine  posture  for  years,  from  feel- 
ings of  pain  and  bearing  down  in  the  uterus  and  neighboring  parts, 
particularly  on  attempting  to  sit  or  walk.  Many  modes  of  treat- 
ment were  tried  by  myself  and  others,  with  little  or  no  benefit 
She  has,  however,  at  last  regained  in  a  great  measure  the  power  of 
progression,  and  freedom  from  suffering  in  the  erect  posture — a 
result  which  she  herself  ascribes  to  the  local  application  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  I  recommended  to  her  some  months  ago ;  and  in 
the  use  of  it  she  haa  since  regularly  persevered. 

Since  using  carbonic  acid  as  a  local  anaesthetic  application  in 
uterine  disease,  I  have  met  with  two  or  three  notices  of  this  use  of 
it  by  modem  authors.  In  his  work  on  Diseases  of  Females,  pub- 
lished in  1835,  the  late  Dr.  Dewees,  of  Philadelphia,  when  discuss- 
ing the  treatment  of  carcinoma  uteri,  observes,  "  We  have  enabled 
several  patients  to  derive  much  comfort,  as  well  as  temporary  relief 
from  the  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  gas  within  the  cavity  of  the 
vagina,  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube,  of  sufficient  length  and  size, 
attached  to  the  mouth  of  a  bottle,  in  which  there  is  mixed  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  carbonate  of  lime.  This  may  be  introduced 
into  the  vagina  several  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  two  or 
three  instances,  this  substance  has  relieved  the  severity  of  pain 
whenever  it  was  employed,  as  well  as  diminished  the  oflensiveness 
of  the  discharge."* 

In  cases  of  painful  menstruation  or  dysmenorrhoea,  Professor 
Mojon  of  Qeneva  has  recommended  the  local  application  of  car- 

»  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Females,  p.  269. 
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bonic  acid  gas.*  Dr.  Mojon  states  that  in  the  disease  in  question  he 
has  employed  the  injection  of  carbonic  acid  gas  into  the  vagina  in 
a  great  number  of  instances,  and  generally  with  decided  advantage, 
the  pain  being  almost  always  relieved  by  this  treatment.  He  directs 
the  remedy  to  be  used  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  for  five  or  six 
minutes  each  time.  Like  Dr.  Dewees,  he  recommends  the  gas  to 
be  obtained  by  pouring  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  some  pieces  of 
chalk  in  a  flask,  from  which  a  curved  flexible  tube  carries  it  into 
the  vagina. 

In  a  paragraph  which  I  have  cited  in  a  preceding  chapter,  from 
the  second  edition  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Pereira,  on  Materia  Medica, 
carbonic  acid  is  described  as  having  acted  speedily  and  beneficially 
in  one  case  as  a  local  sedative  in  uterine  pain.  "A  lady,**  he 
observes,  "who  had  sufiered  a  considerable  time  from  some  uterine 
aflTection,  and  had  derived  no  relief  from  the  treatment  adopted,  was 
advised  to  consult  a  physician  in  Italy  (Dr.  Rossi).  After  he  had 
examined  the  condition  of  the  uterus,  he  assured  her  there  was  no 
organic  disease,  but  merely  a  considerable  degree  of  irritation,  for 
which  he  proposed  to  apply  carbonic  acid  as  a  sedative.  This  was 
done  by  means  of  a  pipe  and  tube,  communicating  with  a  gasometer 
situated  in  another  room.  This  patient  obtained  immediate  relief, 
and  although  she  had  been  obliged  to  be  carried  to  the  doctor's 
house  on  account  of  the  pain  experienced  in  walking,  she  left  it  in 
perfect  ease.  On  her  return  to  England,  she  had  a  relapse  of  the 
complaint,  and  applied  to  Dr.  Clutterbuck  to  know  whether  she 
could  have  the  same  remedy  applied  in  London,  in  order  to  save 
her  the  necessity  of  returning  to  Italy."*  This  case  and  paragraph, 
however,  seemed  to  Dr.  Pereira  of  so  little  value,  that  he  has 
omitted  the  details  of  it  in  the  last  edition  of  his  work.  But  from 
the  time  of  reading  it,  I  have  tried  at  various  times,  and  more  par- 
ticularly during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  local  application  of 
carbonic  acid  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  and  cervix 
uteri  in  different  painful  conditions  of  the  uterus  and  neighboring 
parts ;  and,  whilst  it  has  failed  in  some  instances  to  afford  the  ex- 
pected relief,  it  has  in  others  proved,  as  I  have  already  stated,  of 
great,  and  occasionally  of  almost  instantaneous  benefit. 

In  practice  I  have  generally  used  a  common  wine  bottle  for  the 
formation  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  formed  the  gas  by  mixing 
in  the  bottle  six  drachms  of  crystallized  tartaric  acid  with  a  solu- 
tion of  eight  drachms  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  in  six  or  seven  ounces 
of  water.  A  long  flexible  caoutchouc  tube  conducts  the  gas  from  the 
bottle  into  the  vagina.    The  cork  fixing  this  tube  into  the  mouth  of 

'  Bulletin  de  Therapeutique. — American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  xxii.  p.  469. 
■  Elements  of  Materia  Medica,  vol.  i.  p.  165. 
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the  bottle,  should  be  adapted  so  as  to  prevent  any  escape  of  the  gas 
by  its  sides.  With  this  view  the  cork  should  be  perforated  by  a 
metallic  tube,  and  covered  externally  with  a  layer  of  caoutchouc. 

The  us^  of  carbonic  acid  as  a  local  anaesthetic  to  the  uterine 
mucous  surfaces  and  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  is  not  a  discovery  of 
late  times.  I  have  found  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  examples, 
what  appeared  to  me  at  first  novel,  was,  when  fiilly  investigated,  a 
practice  known  previously  in  its  essence,  and  perhaps  in  its  more 
minute  details  also.  Besides  here,  as  elsewhere,  when  once  we  de- 
tect a  principle,  such  as  the  ansesthetic  power  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
when  applied  topically,  we  can  explain  by  it  the  good  effects  of 
modes  of  practice,  which  previously  perhaps  we  were  inclined  to 
ridicule  and  reject. 

1.  In  some,  for  example,  of  our  oldest  works  on  female  diseases, 
as  in  the  Hippocratic  writings,*  and  in  the  chapters  of  Paulas 
-^gineta,"  Rueff,'  Par^,*  &c.,  referring  to  uterine  affections,  direc- 
tions are  given  for  the  relief  of  local  pains,  &c.,  in  the  uterus,  by  a 
system  of  practice  which  at  least  included,  and  perhaps  which  es- 
sentially consisted  of  the  local  application  of  carbonic  acid  gas  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  genital  canals.  I  allude  to  the  burn- 
ing of  various  herbs,  aromatic  and  medicinal,  and  the  application 
of  the  fumes  arising  from  their  combustion,  by  appropriate  tubes 
and  instruments,  to  the  interior  of  the  vagina.  It  is  now  known  to 
all  that  the  combustion  of  dried  plants  and  vegetable  substances 
gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid ;  and  the  fumigations 
of  the  ancients,  when  they  acted  beneficially,  probably  acted  much 
more  by  the  mere  topical  application  of  this  gas,  than  by  anything  . 
aromatic  or  medicinal  contained  in  the  smoke  of  the  burned  ingre- 
dients. 

2.  Further,  the  knowledge  of  the  marked  local  ansesthetic  effects 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  appears  to  me  to  explain  the  good  effects 
sometimes  derived  from  a  system  of  modern  practice  regarding 
which  I  formerly  felt  great  skepticism.    I  have  often  been  assured 

*  See  Kuhn's  edition  of  Hippocrates,  vol.  ii.  De  Natur&  Muliebri,  pp.  567,  697,  &c.  De 
Morbis  Mulierum,  p.  859,  &c.  "  Tbeophilus  describes  ibe  process  Teiy  minutely,  but  it  will 
be  readily  understood,  that  it  consisted  in  introducing  tbe  fumes  of  strong-smeliinir  thinp, 
8ucb  as  frankincensM,  spikenard,  cassia,  and  storax,  into  tbe  vagina  by  means  of  a  fonnel.*" 
Dr.  Adams'  edition  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  vol.  ii.  pp.  742  and  74S.  See  also  on  the 
Hippocratic  method  of  fumigating  tbe  mucous  surface  of  the  vagina,  Halle  and  Nysien,  in 
Diction,  des  Sciences  Medicales,  vol.  xvii.  p.  1 35. 

■  Adams'  edition  of  Paulus  .£gineta,  vol.  i.  p.  643,  &c. 

'  The  Expert  Midwife  (1637),  compiled  in  Latin,  by  James  Rnefl^  part  ii.  p.  52,  &a 

*  Johnston's  Translation  of  tlie  Whole  Works  of  Ambrose  Partf,  p.  944,  with  a  descrip- 
tion and  figure  of  "  a  vessel  made  with  a  funnel  or  pipe  for  to  fumigate  the  wombe.'" 
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by  patients,  of  the  soothing  and  sedative  effects  of  the  direct  in- 
jection from  the  spring,  of  streams  of  various  mineral  waters,  as 
practised  at  different  German  baths.  It  always  seemed  to  me  im- 
possible that  the  slight  amount  of  alkaline  salts  which  these  injection 
baths  or  streams  contain,  could  be  followed  by  the  sedative  effect 
BO  often  ascribed  to  them.  But  from  the  inquiries  that  I  have 
made,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  mineral  waters  which, 
when  locally  applied,  produce  this  sedative  or  anaesthetic  effect, 
contain  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  free  carbonic  acid,  rapidly  and 
constantly  escaping  from  them ;  and  the  practice  in  its  true  thera- 
peutic analysis  probably  consists  only  of  the  local  application,  in  a 
somewhat  clumsy  form,  of  carbonic  acid  to  the  genital  mucous  sur- 
faces. At  some  of  the  German  watering-places,  as  Neuheim, 
Marienbad,  &c.,  the  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  thrown  off 
from  the  mineral  wells  has  latterly  been  collected,  and  applied  per 
se  in  the  form  of  baths,  jets,  and  streams,  to  different  parts  of  the 
cutaneous  and  mucous  surface — as  to  the  uterus  in  neuralgia,  &c., 
to  the  limbs  when  ulcerated,  to  the  eye  in  irritable  chronic  oph- 
thalmia, &c.  &c.  These  uses  of  carbonic  acid  have  been  followed 
out,  without,  I  believe,  any  tenable  rationale  having  been  suggested 
of  the  probable  mode  of  action  of  the  treatment.  The  utility  of 
the  practice,  which  I  have  been  assured  by  my  friend  Dr.  Funck  of 
Frankfort,  is  most  marked  in  some  diseased  states,  will  find,  I  be- 
lieve, its  true  explanation  in  the  local  anoesthetic  effect  of  carbonic 
acid.  And  if  so,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  the  remedy  may 
be  artificially  made,  and  readily  applied  at  any  time,  and  at  any 
place,  and  in  the  practice  of  any  physician. 
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3.  A  knowledge  of  the  topical  ansesthetic  effects  of  carbonic  acid 
serves  perhaps  also  to  afford  an  explanation  of  other  points  in 
common  therapeutics.  There  are,  for  example,  circumstances  in 
medical  practice  in  which  we  either  incidentally  or  intentionally 
apply  carbonic  acid  to  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 
In  gastric  irritability  and  nausea,  physicians,  since  the  time  of 
Riverius,*  have  constantly  been  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  effer- 
vescing saline  draughts,  or  artificial  aerated  waters,  which  throw  off 
a  great  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  after  their  introduction  into  the 
stomach.  In  some  instances  the  antacid  action  of  the  alkali  may 
explain  this  effect;  but  is  not  the  sedative  action  of  these  draughts, 
in  most  instances,  dependent  upon  the  local  anaesthetic  effect  upon 

'  The  celebrated  anti-nauseant  and  ami-emetic  potion  of  Riverius  was  composed  of  a 
solution  of  a  scruple  of  salt  of  wormwood  (an  impure  carlx)nate  of  i)ota«?),  mixed  with  a 
table-spoonful  of  lemon-juice.  He  describes  it  as  a  "  remedium  prastaniissimum,  prspsertim 
in  Tomitn  qui  febribus  malignis  solet  contingere.*' — Praxis  Medica,  lib.  ix.  cap.  7;  et  Centuria 
Observationum,  obs.  15. 
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the  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach  of  the  large  quantities  of  carbonic 
acid  which  they  eliminate  ? 

Dr.  Pereira  refers  to  Mr.  Parkins'  late  recommendation*  of  the 
topical  application  of  carbonic  acid  gas  as  a  clyster  in  dysentery  and 
diarrhoea.  But  neither  Dr.  Pereira  nor  Mr.  i^arkins  seem  to  be 
aware  that  the  practice  is  not  altogether  novel.  As  long  ago  as 
1772,  in  a  case  of  diarrhoea,  complicating  continued  fever,  Mr.  Hey 
of  Leeds  threw  up  into  the  rectum,  on  two  successive  days,  injections 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  practice  had,  as  he  supposed,  the  best 
effects — both  the  frequency  and  foetor  of  the  stools  being  apparently 
diminished  by  it.*  Dr.  Percival  of  Manchester  also  published  in 
Dr.  Priestley's  work  "  two  similar  instances  of  the  salutary  effects 
of  mephitic  air  thus  administered  as  an  enema."  The  same  practice 
was  also  adopted  in  the  last  century  by  Dr.  Warren  of  Taunton, 
and  Dr.  Rotheram.*  "May  we  not,"  asks  Dr.  Percival,  "presume 
that  the  same  remedy,  viz.,  enemata  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  would  be 
equally  useful  in  dysentery?"*  Dr.  Henry  subsequently  recorded 
two  cases  of  dysentery  in  which  the  use  of  carbonic  acid  clysters 
was,  in  his  opinion,  followed  by  very  marked  relief  of  the  abdominal 
pains  and  swelling,  and  a  diminution  of  the  foetor  of  the  discharges.* 

4.  Carbonic  acid,  when  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body — die 
skin  having  been  previously  removed — acts  as  a  local  anaesthetici 
A  practice  which  probably  depends  for  its  utility  on  this  principle 
has  long  been  in  vogue.  The  old  yeast  poultice  (Oataplagma  cere- 
visice)  exhales  from  its  surface  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  and, 
perhaps,  the  beneficial  and  anodyne  effects  which  surgeons  formerly 
ascribed  to  it  in  the  treatment  of  irritable  and  sloughing  sores  was, 
in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  carbonic  acid  eliminated  from  it 
serving  as  a  local  anaesthetic  and  antiseptic.  The  constantly  recur- 
ring motion,  however,  of  points  in  the  surface  of  the  poultice,  from 
bubbles  of  the  gas  mechanically  raising  and  bursting  it,  does,  no 
doubt,  more  than  counteract,  in  some  instances,  any  sedative  effect 
that  is  derivable  from  the  topical  anaesthetic  application  of  the 
carbonic  acid.  And  perhaps  far  simpler  means  could  be  easily 
devised  to  keep  an  open  and  painful  ulcer  or  wound  in  contact 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  carbonic  acid.    Dr.  Percival  states  that 

•  On  the  Efficacy  of  Carbonic  Acid  Gas  in  the  Diseases  of  Tropical  Climates,  &c. — 
London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xviii.  p.  777. 

•  See  A  Letter  from  Mr.  Hey  concerning  the  Effects  of  Fixed  Air  applied  by  way  of 
Clyster,  in  Dr.  Priestley's  Work,  vol.  ii.  p.  292. 

•  See  Dr.  Dobson  s  Medical  Commentary  on  Fixed  Air.  London,  1787,  p.  14.  Dr. 
Priestley  on  Air,  vol.  ii.  p.  375.  Dr.  Priestley's  Experiments,  &c.,  on  the  Different  Kinds  of 
Air,  vol.  i.  p.  305. 

•  See  Percival's  Essays,  vol.  iii.  p.  237.  *  Priestley  on  Air,  vol.  i.  p.  305l 

•  Experiments  and  Observations  on  Different  Subjects,  p.  126. 
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in  the  application  of  pure  carbonic  acid  gas  to  a  carcinomatous 
sore,  the  sanies  of  the  cancer  was  "  sweetened  by  it,  the  pain  miti- 
gated, and  a  better  digestion  produced.'*^  Dr.  Ewart,  of  Bath,  ap- 
plied it  locally  in  two  cases  of  ulcerated  cancer  of  the  mamma.  In 
the  first  of  these  cases  the  ulcer,  which  was  nearly  five  inches  long, 
three  inches  broad,  and  about  two  inches  long  at  its  greatest  depth, 
entirely,  though  temporarily,  closed  up  and  cicatrized  in  three 
months,  under  the  constant  local  application  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
In  the  second  case  the  cancerous  ulcer  was  larger,  very  irregular  on 
its  surface,  and  discharged  a  thin,  mucous,  foetid  matter.  It  filled 
up  and  contracted  somewhat  in  its  dimensions  under  the  use  of 
carbonic  acid;  and  at  the  date  of  his  report,  viz.,  at  the  end  of  two 
months'  application  of  it,  Dr.  Ewart  observes  that  at  least  the  gas 
"  has  kept  a  person  in  ease  and  comfort,  who  for  so  great  a  length 
of  time  before  had  known  only  agony  and  torture."  "What,"  he 
elsewhere  observes,  "strikes  us  in  the  two  preceding  cases  with  the 
greatest  astonishment,  is  the  almost  instantaneous  relief  of  pain, 
which  never  failed  to  follow  the  application  of  the  gas."*  The 
celebrated  Dr.  Ingenhouz,  who  saw  one  of  these  cases,  in  which  a 
"large  cancerous  ulcer  of  the  breast"  had  temporarily  cicatrized 
under  the  local  application  of  carbonic  acid>  and  then  re-opened, 
states  that  still  the  ulcer  "gives  no  pain  when  she  (the  patient)  ap- 
plies the  air."* 

The  application  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  was,  however,  speedily 
recognized  as  not  capable  of  producing  a  cure,  but  as  capable  of 
producing  alleviation  only.  "The  public  prints,"  observes  the 
celebrated  French  chemist,  Fourcroy,  "contain  accounts  of  several 
instances  of  the  cure  of  cancer  made  in  England  by  the  application 
of  the  carbonic  acid.  "We  can  nevertheless  assert,  that  this  means 
has  been  used -by  ourselves  and  others,  vnthout  success,  several 
times.  After  the  first  application,  the  cancerous  ulcer  exhibits  a 
more  favorable  appearance ;  the  sanies  which  commonly  flows,  be- 
comes white,  consistent,  and  laudable;  the  flesh  assumes  a  lively 
color;  but  these  flattering  appearances  do  not  continue;  the  ulcer 

'  Priestley's  Work  on  Airs,  vol.  i.  p.  302.  Dr.  Percival  cites  also  the  following  case: — 
**  A  physician  who  had  a  very  painful  aphthous  ulcer  at  the  point  of  his  tongue,  found  great 
relief,  when  other  remedies  failed,  from  the  application  of  fixed  air  to  the  part  affected.  He 
held  bis  tongue  over  an  effervescing  mixture  of  potash  and  vinegar,  and  as  the  pain  was 
always  mitigated,  and  generally  removed  by  this  vaporisation,  he  repeated  it  whenever  the 
anii^uisb  arising  from  the  ulcer  was  more  than  usually  severe.'* 

*  Dr.  Ewart's  History  of  two  cases  of  Cancer  treated  by  Carbonic  Acid.  London,  1795, 
p.  48.  On  the  Medicinal  Effects  of  Factitious  Air,  part  iv.  By  T.  Beddoes,  M.D.,  and 
James  Watts,  Engineer.     Table  of  Cases,  p.  4. 

•  See  Part  iii.  of  the  Essay  of  Beddoes  and  Watt?,  p.  118j  and  Ingenhouz's  Miscellanea, 
&c.  1795. 
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soon  returns  to  its  former  state,  and  passes  througli  the  usual 
changes  with  unabated  violence.'^* 

In  reference  to  the  effects  of  carbonic  acid  upon  raw  surfeces  and 
wounds,  Dr.  Ingenhouz  mentioned  to  Beddoes  the  following  ex- 
periment:— "Blister  your  finger,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  naked  and 
sensible  skin.  The  contact  of  air  will  produce  pain ;  put  your  finger 
into  vital  air  (oxygene),  and  this  will  produce  more  pain ;  introduce 
it  into  fixed  or  azotic  air  (carbonic  acid  or  nitrogen),  and  the  pain 
will  diminish  or  cease."  In  relation  to  this  statement,  Dr.  Beddoes 
informs  us  that  he  made  the  following  experiments  on  three  diffe- 
rent persons: — First,  The  raised  epidermis  of  a  blistered  finger,  after 
all  action  from  the  cantharides  had  ceased,  was  cut  away  in  carbonic 
acid  gas.  No  pain  was  felt.  Secondly,  A  second  blister  being 
opened  in  common  air,  smarting  pain  came  on.  In  a  bladder  of 
fixed  air,  this  pain  soon  went  oft*.  Thirdly,  After  opening  a  third 
blister,  the  finger  was  instantly  plunged  into  oxygene.  It  felt  as 
when  salt  is  sprinkled  on  a  cut.  In  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  pain  in 
two  minutes  quite  subsided ;  but  returned  when  the  denuded  skin 
was  again  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.* 

K  there  be  no  source  of  fallacy  in  these  experiments,  they  cer- 
tainly point  to  one  kind  of  important  improvement  in  the  treatment 
of  some  painful  burns,  wounds,  &c.  For  they  appear  to  me  to  sug- 
gest the  possibility  of  the  suffering  which  is  attendant  on  such  in- 
juries being  controlled  and  cancelled  by  keeping  the  pained  parts 
in  contact  with  carbonic  acid,  or  with  some  other  gas  or  fluid,  capa- 
ble of  acting  as  a  local  anaesthetic.  K  the  reports  of  Ewart,  Beddoes, 
and  Fourcroy  are  correct,  we  ought  also,  indeed,  to  find  carbonic 
acid  au  excellent  application  even  as  fiir  as  the  mere  healing  and 
cicatrization  of  the  broken  surfaces  are  concerned. 

'  Fourcroy 's  Elements  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History,  Prof.  John  ThoropsoD't  trmnsla- 
tioDf  dtb  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  395. 

'  On  the  Medicinal  Uses  of  Factitious  Airs,  pp.  43-45.  Note  onpainlea  extraetiom  ofUttk 
— I  have  previously  stateii,  that  it  was  reported  that  M.  Pernot,  a  dentist  at  Limoges,  in 
France,  had  a  secret  of  extracting  teeth  with  little  or  no  pain,  in  consequence  of  previoosly 
applying  some  obtunding  agent  to  the  gums.  More  recently,  1  have  been  informed  by  sevefal 
persons,  some  of  them  medical  men  who  had  practised  at  Hong-Kong,  Jcc,  that  the  extrac- 
tion of  teeth  is  sometimes  performed  in  China  without  pain.  The  alleged  secret  of  thos 
annulling  the  pain  incident  on  tooth  extraction  seems  to  be  possessed  by  a  particular  guild 
of  dentists  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  They  are  said  to  apply  locally  the  anodyne,  and  to  be 
able  to  pull  out  the  tooth  with  very  little  force  or  pain  some  hours  subsequently.  The  sub- 
stance employed  is  generally  reputed  to  be  extracted  from  the  head  of  a  fish;  and,  if  so,  may 
probably  be  some  form  of  phosphoric  acid.  Is  it  possible  that  any  form  of  this  acid  can 
sofien  the  tooth,  or  its  bony  socket,  as  acids  generally  soften  bone,  permitting  its  removal 
without  pain,  while  the  surrounding  soft  textures  remain  uninjured  ? 
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SUMMARY  REGARDING  THE  THERAPEUTIC  HISTORY 
AND  EFFECTS  OF  CHLOROFORM.' 

HISTORY  OF  ANESTHETICS. 

The  fluid  to  which  the  name  of  chloroform  is  given  was  nearly 
simultaneously  discovered  in  1831-32  by  Guthrie  in  America,  Sou- 
beiran  in  France,  and  Liebig  in  Germany.  Its  true  chemical  com- 
position, however,  was  not  ascertained  till  Dumas  and  Peligot 
directed  their  attention  to  the  subject  in  1834-35.  It  consists  ulti- 
mately of  2  atoms  of  carbon,  1  of  hydrogen,  and  8  of  chlorine. 
But  in  accordance  with  the  generally  received  opinion  of  chemists, 
it  may  be  more  correctly  described  as  composed  of  3  atoms  of 
chlorine,  and  1  atom  of  formyle ;  and  hence  the  names  given  to  it  of 
chloroform,  chloroformyle,  formychloride,  or  perchloride  of  formyle. 
In  other  words,  it  is  regarded  as  a  compound  of  chlorine  with 
formyle,  while  the  latter  is  the  hypothetic  base  of  formic  acid,  or  of 
that  fluid  capable  of  reducing  the  oxides  of  the  noble  metals,  which 
Samuel  Fischer  long  ago  distilled  from  the  body  of  the  red  ant,  or 
formica  rvfa  (hence  the  terms  formic  and  formyle),  and  which  Marg- 
graf,  Arvidson,  Richter,  Gehlen,  and  others  subsequently  examined 
more  elaborately. 

"When  Guthrie,  Soubeiran,  and  Liebig,  first  discovered  chloroform 
in  the  course  of  their  chemical  experiments  and  inquiries,  and  when 
Dumas  and  Peligot  subsequently  worked  out  its  true  chemical  com- 
position, their  sole  and  only  object  was  the  investigation  of  a  sub- 
ject in  philosophical  chemistry.  They  labored  for  the  pure  love  of 
the  extension  of  knowledge ;  they  had  .no  idea  that  the  substance 
to  which  they  called  the  attention  of  their  chemical  brethren  would 
or  could  be  turned  to  any  practical  purpose,  or  that  it  possessed 
any  physiological  or  therapeutic  eflfects  on  the  animal  economy. 
Those  who  use  the  cui  bono  argument  against  philosophical  investi- 
gations, on  the  ground  that  at  first  they  may  appear  to  yield  no 
practical  benefit,  will  find  that  argument  fully  refuted  in  this  as  in 
many  other  instances;  for  here  we  have  a  chemical  compound 
which  for  many  years  after  its  discovery  was  merely  interesting  as 
a  matter  of  scfentific  curiosity  and  research,  becoming  latterly  an 
article  of  great  importance  and  extensive  manufacture,  as  a  medi- 
cinal agent  by  which  human  suflering  and  agony  may  be  annulled 
under  some  of  the  most  trying  circumstances  in  which  human 
nature  is  ever  placed. 

•  Being  the  article  "  Chloroform,"  from  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  toI.  ii.  p.  C27,  1865. 
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Chloroform  may  be  obtained  by  various  processes ;  as,  1,  by  pass- 
ing a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  into  an  alkaline  solution  of  caustic 
potass;  2,  by  decomposing  chloral  with  the  agency  of  aqueous  fixed 
alkalies ;  8,  by  heating  acetate  of  potass  or  acetate  of  soda  with 
chloride  of  lime ;  4,  by  boiling  chloro-acetic  acid  with  aqueous  am- 
monia ;  5,  by  decomposing  chloride  of  methyle  by  chlorine,  in  a 
vessel  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays;  6,  by  distilling  alcohol,  pyroxylic 
or  wood  spirit,  or  acetone,  with  chloride  of  lime,  &c,  &c.  Some 
vegetable  oils,  as  those  of  turpentine,  lemons,  bergamot,  i>epper- 
mint,  &c.,  when  heated  with  chloride  of  lime  and  water,  yield 
chloroform.  When  manufactured  on  a  large  scale,  chloroform  is 
prepared  by  distilling  'a  mixture  consisting  of  six  parts  of  chloride 
of  lime,  or  common  bleaching  powder,  in  thirty  parts  of  water,  and 
one  part  of  alcohol.  The  fluid  which  passes  over  separates  into 
two  layers,  the  lower  of  which  is  chloroform ;  and  the  upper  layer 
consists  principally  of  a  solution  of  weak  spirit.  The  chloroform, 
before  it  can  be  safely  used,  requires,  however,  to  be  mucli  purified. 
For,  1st,  in  order  to  remove  the  water  and  alcohol  mixed  with  it,  it 
is  shaken  up  with  about  half  its  volume  of  strong  sulphuric  acid 
slowly  added ;  and,  2dly,  to  remove  the  acid,  the  chloroform  is  re- 
distilled from  milk  of  lime.  Sometimes  it  is  redistilled  a  third  or 
even  a  fourth  time,  after  being  allowed  to  stand  over  quicklime,  in 
order  to  render  it  completely  pure,  and  of  the  requisite  specific 
gravity.  For  other  methods,  and  full  details  as  to  the  manu&cture 
of  chloroform  on  the  large  scale,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  phar- 
macopoBias  and  dispensatories,  and  to  the  various  text-books  on 
chemistry. 

It  is  a  clear,  colorless,  limpid  liquid ;  heavy,  and  of  a  specific 
gravity  varying  from  1'480  to  1*500;  not  inflammable;  very  volar 
tile;  it  boils  at  140°  Fahr.,  and  remains  liquid  and  transparent  at 
4°  Fahr.  The  density  of  its  vapor  is  4*18,  or  it  is  about  four  times 
heavier  than  atmospheric  air.  It  has  a  fragrant,  ethereal,  fruit-like 
odor,  and  a  slightly  acrid,  but  at  the  same  time  intensely  sweet, 
saccharine  taste.  It  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  water,  to  which  it 
imparts  its  sweet  odor  and  taste ;  but  it  mixes  in  all  proportions 
with  alcohol.  It  is  a  powerful  solvent,  speedily  dissolving  camphor, 
gutta-percha,  wax,  resins,  &c. 

Chloroform  is  often  found  in  the  market  very  impure,  and  con- 
taining empyreumatic  oils,  aldehyde,  chlorine,  fred  muriatic  acid, 
&c.  When  so  contaminated,  its  medicinal  use,  by  inhalation,  is 
liable  to  be  attended  by  headache,  cough,  nausea,  &c.  It  deserves 
to  be  particularly  known,  that  the  purest  chloroform  will  sometimes 
spontaneously  decompose  if  left  exposed  for  a  length  of  time  to  the 
combined  influence  of  heat  and  light.    Hence,  when  the  liquid  is 
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kept  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  particularly  in  warm  climates,  it 
is  a  matter  of  importance  to  keep  it  in  a  dark  and  cool  place. 

When  inhaled  in  small  quantities  only,  and  slowly,  the  influence 
of  chloroform  upon  the  system  is  exhilarating  and  intoxicating,  like 
the  influence  of  alcohol,  or  any  diffusible  stimulant. 

When  inhaled  in  larger  and  continuous  doses,  with  the  view  of 
suspending  pain  in  surgical,  obstetrical,  or  medical  practice,  its 
effects  are  generally  as  follows: — After  a  few  inhalations,  there 
supervenes  a  feeling  of  warmth  and  exhilaration,  radiating  from  the 
heart  towards  the  extremities,  but  generally  perceived  first  in  the 
extremities  themselves.  In  most  persons,  this  feeling  is  speedily 
followed  by  a  sensation  of  vibratory  thrilling  and  benumbing 
throughout  the  body,  and  by  affections  of  the  organs  of  sense,  as 
by  loud  whirring  noises  in  the  ears,  or  brilliant  lights  before  the 
eyes.  After  one  or  two  additional  inhalations,  there  is  a  rapid  loss 
of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion,  and  at  last  a  total  suspension  of 
consciousness.  The  state  induced  is  a  condition  of  deep  artificial 
sleep.  During  this  anaesthetic  sleep,  the  relation  between  the 
'mental  condition  of  the  patient,  and  his  unsusceptibility  to  the  feel- 
ing of  pain,  differs  much  in  different  individuals,  and  is  greatly 
reguldted  by  the  amount  of  dose  that  is  used.  When  the  dose  is  at 
last  full  and  complete,  and  such  as  is  now  usually  given  before  most 
great  surgical  operations,  no  mental  action  appears  to  go  on,  or,  at 
least,  none  whatever  is  remembered.  In  other  persons,  however, 
and  especially  when  the  dose  is  not  so  great  and  complete,  though 
all  consciousness  of  pain  is  suspended,  the  mind  is  still  active  as  in 
dreams ;  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  this  peculiarity  is  observ- 
able— ^that  the  same  type  of  dream  recurs  to  the  same  individual 
every  time  he  is  subjected  to  the  anfesthetic  vapor.  Sometimes 
when  the  dose  of  chloroform  is  not  suflSciently  great,  a  patient  will 
wince  or  cry  out  under  the  use  of  the  surgeon's  knife  or  cautery, 
and  afterwards,  on  awaking,  declare  that  he  has  felt  nothing.  In 
such  cases,  a  certain  amount  of  sensibility  and  consciousness  appear 
to  remain,  but  the  memory  of  the  patient  subsequently  retains  no 
recollection  whatever  of  any  circumstances  that  have  happened 
during  his  temporary  ansesthetic  sleep.  Persons  occasionally  will 
talk  ramblingly  when  subjected  to  an  incomplete  dose ;  but  this 
rarely  happens  except  some  of  those  around  are  conversing  and 
exciting  the  patient ;  and  it  can  be  readily  arrested  by  an  additional 
dose  of  the  ansesthetic,  and  by  enforcing  quietude.  In  other  per- 
sons, again,  sometimes,  when  the  dose  is  small,  sensation  is  found 
to  be  suspended,  and  freedom  from  pain  obtained,  whilst  still  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  mental  consciousness  and  intellectual 
activity  and  clearness  remains.    Their  sensibility  to  suftering  ii 
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more  or  less  completely  deadened,  while  their  intelligence  is  pre- 
served. The  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  usually  become  more 
and  more  relaxed  as  the  intensity  of  the  anaesthetic  effect  increases, 
and  at  last  their  action  can  always  be  thoroughly  suspended — a 
matter  of  great  surgical  moment  in  relation  to  the  reduction  of  dis- 
locations. But  occasionally,  before  this  total  relaxation  is  produced, 
a  state  of  spasm  supervenes,  particularly  if  the  patient  is  held  and 
restrained,  or  excited  by  talking  and  noises  during  the  inhalation 
of  the  chloroform.  Generally  the  pulse  is  increased  in  frequency 
during  the  first  inhalations,  but  when  the  system  is  fully  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  anjBsthetic  it  decreases  to  its  natural 
standard,  or  even  becomes  slower  than  natural ;  and  few  persons 
are  able  to  bear  with  total  impunity  the  wounds  of  a  severe  surgical 
operation  until  the  anaesthetic  vapor  is  given  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  have  reduced  the  pulse  to  this  degree.  The  respiration,  though 
unaffected  at  first,  becomes  slower  and  deeper  as  the  influence  of 
the  anaesthetic  increases ;  and  usually  it  is  rendered  soporose  before 
any  great  surgical  operation  is  begun.  The  temperature  of  the 
body  decreases  when  the  action  of  the  chloroform  is  long  continued. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  effects  of  chloroform  upon  the  mind 
and  body  disappear  is  perhaps  not  less  wonderful  than  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  supervene.  Generally  the  awakening  from^the 
anaesthetic  sleep  is  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  after  the  inhala- 
tion is  arrested.  When  the  patient  is  left  undisturbed  he  usually 
awakes  to  a  state  of  perfect  consciousness ;  but  sometimes,  particu- 
larly if  roused  artificially  or  too  early,  a  few  minutes  will  elapse 
before  he  is  perfectly  master  of  his  own  state  and  situation.  When 
the  drug  used  is  pure  no  headache  follows.  In  some  cases  there 
is  left  a  tendency  to  sleep. 

The  inhalation  of  chloroform  is  now  extensively  employed  by 
professional  men  to  fulfil  various  purposes  in  the  practices  of 
^surgery,  midwifery,  medicine,  and  medical  jurisprudence. 

In  Surgery  it  is  employed  with  different  indications,  as  1.  And 
principally,  to  annul  and  abolish  the  pain  and  agony  attendant  upon 
the  various  chirurgical  operations,  whether  these  operations  are 
performed  with  the  knife,  caustic,  ligature,  or  otherwise.  But  the 
surgeon  finds  great  value  in  its  use  in  other  matters  of  practice,  as, 
2.  In  enabling  him  to  make  a  far  clearer  examination  and  more  accu- 
rate diagnosis  in  some  difficult  cases  of  injury  and  disease,  such  aa 
fractures,  dislocations,  stone,  &c.  3.  By  the  total  relaxation  which 
a  full  dose  produces,  the  reduction  of  dislocations,  hemiae,  &c,  is 
much  simplified  and  fecilitated.  4.  The  removal  of  patients  who 
have  suffered  severe  injuries  or  wounds,  to  their  homes  or  to  hos- 
pitals (a  matter  often  attended  with  much  and  exhausting  suffering), 
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has  now,  by  the  previous  use  of  chloroform,  been  often  accomplished 
without  pain  and  without  danger.  6.  The  agony  attendant  upon 
tlie  daily  dressing  of  large  wounds,  as  those  made  by  bums,  amputa- 
tions, &c.,  has  been  abolished  by  its  employment.  6.  Under  the 
use  of  chloroform,  amputations  and  other  operations,  required  after 
severe  injuries  and  wounds,  are  sometimes  capable  of  being  per- 
formed when,  without  it,  the  state  of  shock  and  depression  would 
otherwise  totally  forbid  operative  interference.  And  lastly,  the 
mortality  accompanying  surgical  operations  has  been  in  a  marked 
degree  diminished  and  lessened  since  the  general  introduction  of 
anaesthetics. 

In  Midwifery  various  important  objects  are  gained  by  the  accou- 
cheur through  the  employment  of  chloroform.  1.  By  its  use  he  is 
enabled  to  save  the  mother  from  the  suffering  attendant  upon  the 
process  of  common  parturition  in  the  human  female,  and  that  with- 
out placing  his  patient  in  a  degree  of  anaesthesia  by  any  means  so 
deep,  and  hence  so  dangerous,  as  is  required  in  surgery.  2.  In 
morbid  or  difficult  cases  of  labor,  requiring  manual  or  instrumental 
interference,  the  state  of  anesthesia  enables  him  to  apply  that  inter- 
ference without  pain  to  his  patient,  and  generally  with  much  greater 
facility  to  himself.  3.  By  its  aid  the  process  of  obstetric  diagnosis 
is,  in  many  circumstances  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  very  greatly  im- 
proved and  facilitated.  4.  By  its  relaxing  effects,  it  renders  the 
dilatation  of  the  maternal  canals  more  easy,  especially  where  these 
canals  have  any  tendency  to  spasmodic  rigidity  and  contraction. 
6.  In  cases  where  arrestment  of  uterine  action  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  as  in  the  operation  of  version,  &c.,  a  very  complete  and 
very  deep  dose  of  chloroform  enables  us  to  attain  this  object  far 
better  and  more  speedily  than  by  opium  or  other  means.  6.  Chloro- 
form seems  generally  capable  of  reducing  and  keeping  in  abeyance 
one  of  the  most  common  and  most  fatal  complications  in  difficult  labor, 
namely,  puerperal  convulsions.  And,  lastly,  by  saving  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  patient  from  the  pain  attendant  on  the  process  of  human 
parturition,  it  saves  her  strength  and  constitution,  expedites  her 
convalescence,  and  renders  her  proportionately  less  liable  to  the 
various  affections  which  occur  in  the  puerperal  state. 

In  Medicine  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  has  been  employed  for 
various  purposes : — 1.  As  an  anodyne  or  anaesthetic  in  severe  and 
exhausting  pains,  whether  inflammatory  or  neuralgic ;  as  in  earache, 
toothache,  pleurodyne,  tic,  &c.  2.  As  a  narcotic  in  cases  of  delirium 
tremens,  of  puerperal  and  other  forms  of  mania,  and  in  other  dis- 
eases where  there  is  wakefulness  and  excitement.  3.  As  an  anti- 
spasmodic in  colic,  dysmenorrhoea,  laryngismus,  asthma,  hooping- 
cough,  the  pains  attendant  on  the  passage  of  biliary  and  renal 
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calculi,  in  chorea,  tetanus,  hysteria,  and  in  infantile  and  other  forms 
of  convulsion.  4.  In  small  doses,  as  a  diffiusihle  stimulant  to  arrest 
the  first  commencement  of  the  rigor  in  ague,  in  ephemeral  fever, 
4c.,  and  to  support  the  excitement  of  the  system  where  the  stomach 
will  not  bear  wine  or  other  stimulants.  Lastly,  it  has  been  used, 
particularly  by  some  German  and  French  physicians,  in  inflamma- 
tory affections  alike  of  the  head,  chest,  and  abdomen.  In  the 
hospital  of  Frankfort,  and  elsewhere,  small  and  frequently  repeated 
inhalations  of  chloroform  have  been  extensively  employed  in  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  with  the  effect,  it  is  alleged,  of  more 
'  marked  relief  to  the  cough,  pain,  and  fever,  and  a  more  speedy  re- 
solution of  the  disease  than  under  any  other  treatment  with  which 
it  was  contrasted.  It  will  probably  ere  long  be  applied  to  other 
uses  in  medicine. 

Chloroform,  administered  by  the  stomach  and  not  by  the  lungs, 
is  also  used  by  physicians.  The  usual  dose  of  the  drug  when  swal- 
lowed is  from  five  to  twenty  drops,  dissolved  in  a  mucilaginous  or 
oily  liquid.  In  this  form  it  exerts  in  a  less  marked  but  in  a  more 
prolonged  degree  the  same  therapeutical  effects  as  the  inhalation  of 
the  drug  by  the  lungs. 

In  the  detection  of  feigned  diseases,  as  in  pretended  paralysis  and 
contractions  of  limbs,  in  simulated  deafness,  &c.,  chloroform  has 
been  successfully,  used  by  army  surgeons  and  others. 

Various  chemical  gases  and  vapors  beside  chloroform  have  been 
found  when  inhaled  to  possess  the  effect  of  producing,  some  in  a 
more,  others  in  a  less  marked  degree,  a  state  of  anaesthetic  insensi- 
bility and  sleep.  Among  these  we  may  enumerate  protoxide  of 
nitrogen  (the  "  laughing  gas**  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy),  olefiant  gas, 
light  carburetted  hydrogen,  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  chloride  of 
hydrocarbon,  or  Dutch  liquid,  aldehyde,  acetone,  coal  and  rock 
naphtha,  benzoine  and  various  ethers,  as  the  nitric,  acetic,  hydro- 
chloric, formic,  and  other  ethers,  but  particularly  sulphuric  ether. 

It  has  also  been  supposed  that  the  odor  and  vapors  of  some 
vegetable  substances  can  exert  an  anaesthetic  effect.  We  shall  after- 
wards see  that  the  ancients  believed  that  the  odor  of  mandragora, 
and  that  vapors  arising  from  the  concentrated  juices  of  henbane, 
hemlock,  &c.,  were  capable  of  producing  insensibility  to  suigical 
operations.  Knowing  the  soporific  effects  of  the  common  puff-ball 
{Lycoperdon  bovista),  upon  the  working  bee,  we  some  years  ago  made 
repeated  trials  of  the  effects  of  it,  but  without  ever  producing  any 
very  marked  degree  of  anaesthesia  in  man.  Since  that  time  it  has 
been  tried  by  Mr.  Richardson  and  others,  but,  we  believe,  without 
any  greater  success. 
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The  advantages  which  chloroform  possesses  over  the  other  anaes- 
thetic agents  hitherto  discovered  are  various.  A  smaller,  and  hence 
a  more  portable  quantity  of  chloroform  than  of  other  anaesthetics  is 
required  in  order  to  produce  the  state  of  anajsthesia ;  its  action  is 
more  perfect  and  more  certain ;  it  exerts  in  ordinary  doses  no  such 
depressing  effects  on  the  heart  and  general  system  as  most  of  those 
chemical  compounds  which  we  have  enumerated  do ;  it  acts  rapidly, 
and  consequently  with  a  comparatively  short  stage  of  excitement: 
its  inhalation  is  infinitely  more  agreeable  than  the  inhalation  of 
most  other  anaesthetic  gases  or  vapors ;  its  odor  is  rapidly  evanes- 
cent, and  does  not  adhere  to  the  clothes  of  those  near  it,  giving  it  in  . 
this  respect  no  small  advantage  with  the  busy  physician  over  the 
persistent  and  disagreeable  smell  of  sulphuric  ether,  &c. ;  it  is  cheaper 
than  any  other  known  anaesthetic ;  and,  lastly,  no  special  instru- 
ment requires  to  be  used  in  its  exhibition. 

To  produce  such  a  complete  anaesthetic  effect  as  is  required  for 
most  surgical  operations,  a  larger  and  more  rapid  dose  is  necessary 
than  in  obstetric  practice ;  whilst  in  midwifery  the  drug  requires  to 
be  given  in  smaller  quantities,  but  for  a  far  greater  length  of  time 
than  in  surgery.  Numerous  forms  of  instruments  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  exhibition  of  chloroform  by  inhalation,  but  they 
merely  complicate  the  process ;  and  certainly  the  simplest  as  well 
as  the  safest  apparatus  is  a  piece  of  sponge,  or  a  towel  or  handker- 
chief. 

Two  or  three  fluid  drachms  of  the  liquid  diffused  upon  the  inte- 
rior of  a  towel  or  pocket-handkerchief,  arranged  in  a  somewhat 
concave  form  in  the  hand  of  the  exhibitor,  and  applied  over  the 
mouth  and  nose  of  the  patient,  generally  suffice  to  produce  speedy 
and  complete  anaesthesia.  If  such  an  effect  does  not  follow,  an  ad- 
ditional dose  ought  to  be  poured  on  the  handkerchief  at  the  end  of 
a  minute  or  two,  for  the  drug  rapidly  evaporates.  At  first  the 
moistened  handkerchief  ought  to  be  held  at  the  distance  of  half  an 
inch  or  an  inch  from  the  face  of  the  patient,  to  allow  free  access  of 
air  to  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  afterwards  it  should  be  gradually 
approached  nearer.  At  last  it  should  touch  the  face  except  at  one 
side  where  the  fingers  interpose  between  the  face  and  it,  to  allow  of 
a  sufficient  access  of  atmospheric  air.  In  order  that  the  patient 
may  be  brought  speedily  under  the  influence  of  the  drug,  and  with 
as  short  an  excited  stage  as  possible,  the  vapor  should  be  allowed 
to  pass  into  the  air-tubes  by  both  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  all 
means  of  compressing  either  of  these  two  cavities  by  the  fingers  or 
instruments  must  be  strictly  avoided.  It  should  always  be  remem- 
bered that  the  vapor  of  chloroform  is  about  four  times  heavier  than 
atmospheric  air,  and  hence  the  handkerchief  or  towel  should  be 
held  in  such  a  position  over  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  or  so  adjusted 
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about  the  lower  part  of  the  face  as  to  allow  the  vapor,  by  its  mere 
gravitation,  to  fall  into  the  air-passages.  Not  uufrequently,  at  the 
moment  when  the  patient  is  first  becoming  insensible,  he  will 
suddenly  withdraw  his  face,  or  forcibly  push  aside  the  handkerchief 
with  his  hand ;  but  the  handkerchief  should  be  instantly  so  reap- 
plied as  to  allow  the  vapor  to  gravitate  towards  and  be  drawn  into 
the  mouth  and  nostrils ;  and  a  few  additional  inhalations  will  now, 
after  this  point  of  excitement,  render  the  patient  quite  insensible. 
The  tests  of  the  patient  being  fully  anaesthetized  that  are  usually 
most  relied  upon  in  practice,  consist  of  induced  slownesss  of  fhe 
pulse,  or  some  degree  of  noise  or  sopor  in  the  respiration.  Either 
or  both  of  these  phenomena,  viz.,  slowness  of  the  pulse,  or  some 
noise  in  the  respiration,  indicate  that  the  patient  is  sufficiently  in- 
sensible for  undergoing  any  surgical  operation,  and  the  chloroform- 
handkerchief  must  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  they  supervene.  Sub- 
sequently, only  smaller  and  intermitting  doses  of  the  vapor  are  in 
general  required  in  order  to  maintain  an  adequate  state  of  anaesthesia 
during  the  performance  of  the  operation.  The  principal  error 
committed  in  using  chloroform  in  surgery  consists  in  giving  it  at 
first  in  such  small  doses,  or  so  slowly,  as  to  keep  up  a  state  of  ex- 
citement instead  of  inducing  a  true  state  of  anaesthesia ;  and  a  still 
more  grievous  error  is  sometimes  committed  in  commencing  the 
use  of  the  knife  before  the  pulse  or  respiration  is  aflTected,  and  con- 
sequently while  the  patient  is  not  yet  sufficiently  anaesthetized. 

In  midwifery  practice  there  are  two  leading  peculiarities  in  regard 
to  the  exhibition  of  chloroform,  viz.,  first,  that  it  is  given  to  the 
patient  only  when  the  parturient  actions  or  pains  are  present,  and 
is  always  totally  or  entirely  withdrawn  in  the  intervals  between 
those  contractions  or  pains.  The  neglect  of  this  simple  but  all- 
important  rule  has  led,  on  the  part  of  some  practitioners,  to  much 
error  and  misconception  regarding  the  effects  and  utility  of  chloro- 
form in  midwifery.  But,  secondly,  the  drug  does  not  require  to  be 
given  in  such  large  and  full  doses  in  midwifery  as  in  surgery,  except 
where  severe  obstetric  operations  are  to  be  performed.  And,  as 
ample  experience  has  now  shown,  it  may  be  given  in  common  ob- 
stetric practice  with  perfect  safety  for  two,  four,  six,  or  more  hours, 
if  the  two  simple  rules  alluded  to  above  be  duly  followed. 

When  used  in  the  treatment  of  medical  diseases,  chloroform  is  some- 
times employed  for  a  much  longer  time  than  in  either  midwifery  or 
surgery.  Patients  suffering  under  tetanus,  peritonitis,  &c.,  have 
sometimes  been  kept  more  or  less  under  its  influence,  for  two, 
three,  or  more  continuous  days.  We  have  seen  a  child  affected 
with  infantile  convulsions  of  such  severity  as  to  defy  all  other 
means,  kept  under  the  agency  of  chloroform  with  slight  inter- 
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missions,  to  allow  of  food  being  taken,  &c.,  for  fourteen  days,  with 
the  effect  of  arresting  the  fits,  and  ultimately  saving  the  life  of  the 
little  patient. 

We  have  as  yet  found  no  human  being  capable  of  withstanding 
the  anaesthetic  effect  of  chloroform,  though  sometimes  in  exceptional 
cases  a  much  larger  dose  is  required  than  in  others;  and  the  actual 
amount  necessary  in  any  case  can  be  judged  of  only  by  the  actual 
effects  of  the  drug,  and  not  by  any  rules  as  to  its  mere  measurement 
or  quantity. 

There  are  perhaps  few  morbid  states  which  entirely  contraindicate 
the  use  of  chloroform  when  required  as  an  ansesthetic  agent.  It  is 
generally,  however,  believed  that  marked  disease  of  the  valves  of 
the  heart,  or  fatty  degeneration  of  the  walls  of  that  organ,  an4  dis- 
eased states  of  the  brain,  form  reasons  for  avoiding  its  employments 
It  should  not  be  given  in  large  doses — as  for  surgical  operations — 
shortly  after  meals;  otherwise  sickness  and  vomiting  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  are  liable  to  follow.  A  little  previous  festing  usually 
prevents  this  complication. 

In  the  way  of  caution  in  the  employment  of  chloroform,  the 
points  that  demand  the  principal  attention  are  the  following: — 1. 
The  drug  employed  should  be  as  pure  as  possible,  and  free  from 
those  various  deleterious  ingredients  that  are  sometimes  found 
mixed  up  with  it,  and  which  are  liable  to  produce  cough,  headache, 
&c.  2.  In  its  exhibition  there  ought  always  to  be  allowed  to  enter 
with  the  vapor  of  chloroform  a  free  intermixture  of  atmospheric 
air,  the  fingers  of  the  exhibitor  being  for  this  purpose  always  kept 
placed  at  one  side  between  the  face  of  the  patient  and  the  chloro- 
formed towel  or  handkerchief;  and  3.  Its  action  should  always  be 
suspended,  and  thehandkerchief  or  instrument  containing  it  instantly 
removed,  whenever  snoring  and  stertor  super\'ene8  in  the  respira- 
tion, or  when  the  pulse  becomes  languid,  and  falls  much  below  the 
natural  standard;  or  when  the  face  and  lips  greatly  alter  in  their 
color  either  to  pallor  or  lividity. 

The  exhibition  of  chloroform,  as  of  every  other  potent  drug,  used 
in  medicine,  is  liable  to  be  attended  with  danger  and  death,  pro- 
vided it  be  given  in  too  large  or  in  too  long  continued  doses.  Like 
most  other  valued  medicinal  agents,  it  is  powerful  for  evil  as  well  as 
for  good.  But  its  occasional  disagreement  with,  or  deleterious  in- 
fluence upon  one  in  10,000  or  20,000  patients,  is  no  sound  argument 
against  other  patients  benefiting  from  its  employment.  It  has  been 
calculated,  from  the  returns  of  the  registrar-general,  that  everj'year 
in  England  and  Wales  alone  some  300  or  400  human  beings  aro 
poisoned  with  opium;  but  certainly  no  one  would  argue  that  this 
is  any  reason  why  opium,  the  most  valuable  remedy  in  our  pharma- 
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copoeia,  should  not  be  given  to  other  human  beings  in  proper  doses 
and  in  proper  cases.  Patients  have  often  sunk  under  the  depressing 
effects  of  calomel,  antimony,  digitalis,  &c.;  but  such  accidents, 
while  they  teach  us  very  strong  lessons  of  caution,  form  no  reason 
why  these  most  useful  drugs  should  be  banished  from  the  pharma- 
copoeia. Many  persons  are  annually  drowned  in  bathing;  but  no 
reasonable  man  would  argue  from  such  unfortunate  occurrences  that 
this  powerful  means  of  maintaining  and  restoring  health  be  there- 
fore abandoned  and  forsaken.  Deaths  certainly  ever  and  anon  occur 
in  patients  subjected  to  the  influence  of  chloroform,  but  assuredly 
only  very  rarely  indeed  when  a  pure  drug  and  all  proper  precautions 
are  used.  Perhaps  the  exhibition  of  any  other  potent  medicinal 
agent  in  the  materia  medica,  exhibited  in  equally  full  doses  to  as 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  patients  as  have  now  inhaled  full 
doses  of  chloroform,  would  have  been  followed  by  more  accidents 
and  deaths  than  have  been  witnessed  in  the  use  of  this  ansesthetic 
agent.  When  we  consider  the  immense  extent  to  which  chloroform 
has  already  been  employed  in  all  quarters  of  the  world  in  medicine, 
in  surgery,  and  in  midwifery,  the  frequent  great  impurity  of  the  drug, 
and  the  little  care  which  has  sometimes  been  observed  in  its  use, 
the  wonder  perhaps  really  is,  that  so  few  accidents  have  happened 
from  its  employment.  And  as  a  counterbalance  to  these  accidents, 
we  know  fipom  statistical  evidence  the  fact,  that  in  the  absolute,  it 
has  been  a  great  means,  not  only  of  saving  human  suffering,  but 
also  of  saving  human  life,  by  diminishing  in  a  marked  ratio  the 
danger  and  fatality  attendant  upon  surgical  operations  and  diseased 
states.  Thus,  let  us  take  amputation  of  the  thigh  as  an  example. 
Out  of  987  cases  of  this  operation,  collected  by  Mr.  Phillips,  435 
proved  fatal,  or  44  in  every  100  died.  But  out  of  144  amputations 
of  the  thigh  performed  upon  patients  in  an  anaesthetic  state,  only 
27  proved  fetal,  or  25  in  100  died.  According  to  this  computation 
the  number  of  persons  saved  from  death  in  amputation  of  the  thi^ 
by  the  patients  being  anaesthetized  during  the  operation,  amounts 
to  19  lives  in  every  100  operations  performed,  or  to  190  lives  out  of 
every  1000  such  operations. 

All  the  patients  that  die  under  the  hand  of  the  operator  when 
chloroform  is  used,  do  not  necessarily  die  from  the  effects  of  the 
chloroform  upon  the  constitution.  In  several  of  the  recorded  cases, 
the  dose  given  was  far  too  small  to  have  had  any  such  fatal  effect 
Before  the  time  that  anaesthetics  came  to  be  used  in  surgery,  deaths 
on  the  operation  table  ever  and  anon  occurred.  Such  cases  have 
been  recorded  by  Brodie,  Cooper,  Home,  Travers,  &c.  &c.,  but  they 
excited  no  marked  share  of  professional  attention,  as  they  were 
generally  supposed  to  be  accidents  against  which  no  caution  could 
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be  of  any  use*  Of  late  years,  and  since  chloroform  has  been  em- 
ployed, they  have  usually  been  directly  and  at  once  ascribed  to  the 
deleterious  action  of  the  chloroform.  The  week  after  the  anaesthetic 
eflfect  of  chloroform  was  discovered  in  Edinburgh,  a  patient  sud- 
denly died  upon  the  operating  table  in  the  infirmary  of  that  city, 
immediately  afber  the  first  incisions  for  the  reduction  of  a  hernia 
were  made,  and  before  the  operation  was  finished.  Fortunately, 
firom  special  casual  circumstances,  chloroform  was  not  used  in  this 
case,  or  otherwise  the  drug  would  doubtlessly  have  been  blamed  for 
the  result.  We  know  of  two  other  cases  in  the  same  city  in  which, 
since  the  introduction  of  chloroform,  patients  have  died  during  or 
immediately  after  surgical  operations,  and  in  both  of  which,  from 
accident  rather  than  any  other  cause,  chloroform  did  not  happen  to 
be  used,  or  to  be  at  hand  for  use. 

When  in  any  case  too  powerfiil  and  large  a  dose  of  chloroform  is 
given,  the  means  of  recovery  which  ought  to  be  pursued  are  chiefly 
the  following : — 1.  The  instant  removal  of  the  chloroform  hand- 
kerchief or  instrument,  and  of  everything  containing  the  liquid, 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  patient.  2.  The  supine  position.  8. 
The  free  access  of  pure  air  to  his  face.  4.  If  necessary  the  per- 
formance and  continuance  of  artificial  respiration  by  alternate  com- 
pression and  relaxation  of  the  walls  of  tiie  chest  or  other  means, 
taking  special  care  at  the  same  time  to  pull  forward  the  tongue  in 
the  first  instance,  provided  it  has  fallen  backwards  on  the  top  of  the 
windpipe.  Some  authorities  have  recommended  the  use  of  galvan- 
ism if  an  apparatus  be  at  hand,  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  or  ammonia, 
inversion  of  the  body,  &c.  No  liquid  should  be  poured  into  the 
mouth  of  the  patient  till  he  is  able  to  swallow. 

Instead  of  being  inhaled  so  as  to  produce  a  constitutional  anses- 
tiietic  eflect,  chloroform  is  sometimes  used  locally  in  the  form  of  a 
liquid  or  vapor  with  the  view  of  obtunding  the  sensibility  of  that 
individual  part  of  the  body  only,  to  which  the  agent  is  directly  ap- 
plied. The  local  application  of  chloroform  alone,  or  mixed  with 
oil,  is  one  of  ^the  most  powerfiil  local  sedatives  which  the  materia 
medica  possesses ;  and  as  such  often  relieves  rheumatic,  neuralgic, 
and  other  pains,  when  applied  to  the  suffering  part.  But  in  the 
human  subject,  the  degree  of  partial  and  superficial  local  anaesthesia 
which  is  capable  of  being  produced  by  chloroform  liquid  or  vapor  is 
never  sufiiciently  great  to  allow  of  the  part  to  be  cut  or  operated 
upon  without  pain.  All  late  experience  has  gone  to  prove  the 
truth  of  this  observation  in  regard  to  man.  But  in  some  of  the 
lower  animals,  complete  local  and  limited  anaesthesia  can  be  readily 
induced  by  the  local  application  of  chloroform.  For  example,  in 
the  articulata,  as  in  the  common  earthworm  and  the  centipede,  the 
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application  of  chloroform  to  the  head  or  tail  of  the  animal  or  to  in- 
dividual medial  rings  will  render  the  parts  touched  altogether  anes- 
thetic, whilst  the  remainder  of  the  body  retains  its  natural  state 
Latterly,  in  the  human  subject,  it  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  James 
Arnott,  to  produce  local  an«sthesia,  before  some  minor  surgical 
operations,  by  previously  freezing  or  frostbiting  the  affected  part  by 
the  application  of  a  strong  frigorific  mixture.  In  most  people  no  in- 
considerable amount  of  pain  attends  this  process  of  sudden  local 
freezing ;  the  part  frozen  is  not  in  a  condition  admitting  of  ea^ 
surgical  interference  with  common  instruments,  and  the  state  of  an- 
aesthesia does  not  extend  beyond  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue. 

The  vapor  of  chloroform  was  first  proposed  by  Dr.  Simpson  as  an 
ansBsthetic  agent  in  surgery  and  midwifery  in  1847.  For  a  year 
previously,  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  ether  had  been  used  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  both  in  America  and  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  insensibility  to  pain  in  surgical  operations.  Sulphuric 
ether  was  first  practically  adopted  for  thb  purpose  in  1846,  by  Dr. 
Morton,  a  dentist,  at  Boston,  in  America.  Subsequently  Dr.  Charies 
T.  Jackson  of  that  city  claimed  the  merit  of  having  suggested  it  to 
Dr.  Morton  as  an  agent  capable  of  producing  insensibility  to  pain. 
But  the  power  of  producing,  by  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  ether,  an  in- 
sensibility exactly  like  that  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  nitrous 
oxide  gas,  had  been  long  previously  known.  The  fact  had  been 
already  often  published  by  several  American  authorities,  as  by 
Godwin  (1822),  Mitchell  (1832),  Professor  Samuel  Jackson  (1833), 
Wood  and  Bache  (1884).  Richard  Pearson  was  the  first  to  suggest 
the  inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether  in  medicine  in  1795 ;  and  he  then 
described  its  employment  in  some  cases  of  phthisis,  asthma,  hoop- 
ing-cough, &c.  The  sedative  effects  of  its  inhalation  in  these  afiec- 
tions  have  been  noticed  by  almost  every  author  who  has  written  at 
any  length  on  the  Materia  Medica  during  the  first  half  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  In  1816  N^ysten  proposed  and  described  a  special 
instrument  for  the  inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether. 

The  idea,  however,  of  saving  by  some  artificial  means  the  human 
body  fix)m  the  pains  and  tortures  inflicted  by  the  knife  of  the  sur- 
geon, is  by  no  means  a  thought  either  first  broached  or  first  acted 
upon  in  recent  times.  For  the  production  of  anaesthesia  a  variety 
of  measures  had  been  suggested,  and  some  used,  long  before  sul- 
phuric ether  and  chloroform  were  applied  to  this  purpose.  In  1828 
Dr.  Hickman  appears  to  have  proposed  the  inhalation  of  diluted 
carbonic  acid  gas  as  an  agent  capable  of  inducing  insensibility  in 
surgical  operations ;  and  the  anaesthetic  properties  of  carbonic  add 
have  been  long  known  and  often  witnessed  in  the  experiments 
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constantly  performed  before  travellers  on  the  dogs  which  are  made 
to  breathe  this  gas  in  the  Grotta  del  Cane  near  Naples.  In  1800, 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  threw  out  a  hint  as  to  the  possibility  of  apply- 
ing nitrous  oxide  as  an  anaesthetic.  In  1784,  Dr.  Moore  attempted 
to  produce  local  anaesthesia  in  limbs  requiring  amputation  or  other 
operations,  by  previously  compressing  and  obtunding  the  nerves  of 
the  implicated  extremity — an  idea,  however,  which  was  suggested 
long  before  Moore's  time  by  Ambrose  Par^.  In  the  sixteentib  and 
seventeenth  centuries  various  authorities,  as  Valverdi,  Hofiman,  &c., 
suggested  the  possibility  of  producing  temporary  anaesthesia  during 
surgical  operations,  by  a  plan  sometimes  successfully  adopted  by 
modem  robbers,  viz.,  by  such  an  amount  of  "garotting"  or  com- 
pression  of  the  vessels  of  the  neck  as  would  produce  the  requisite 
amount  of  stupor  and  coma.'  Some  surgeons  also  proposed  to  in- 
duce before  operating  a  state  of  fainting,  and  consequently  of 
insensibility,  by  a  previous  profuse  bloodletting,  &c.  The  adminis- 
tration of  a  large  opiate  has  been  also  repeatedly  suggested  and 
tried  by  various  authorities ;  but  the  amount  of  dose  required  to 
produce  true  anaesthesia  and  insensibility  to  the  pain  of  a  surgical 
operation  was  found  to  be  far  too  large  to  be  free  from  imminent 
danger  to  the  life  of  the  patient. 

But  at  a  still  earlier  date  different  medicinal  agents  seem  to  have 
been  suggested,  and  practically  employed  too,  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  a  state  of  anaesthesia  during  surgical  operations.  These 
agents  were  sometimes  used  in  the  form  of  odors  or  vapors,  or  by 
t  inhalation ;  and  sometimes  they  were  administered  by  the  stomach. 
Two  different  drugs  appear  to  have  been  more  particularly  used  at 
different  epochs  with  the  view  of  inducing  insensibility  to  tlie  agony 
and  torture  otherwise  following  the  surgeon's  knife,  viz.,  prepara- 
tions, 1,  of  Indian  hemp  {Cannabis  sativa  var.  Indica);  and  2,  of 
Mandragora  (Atropa  Mandragora). 

The  anodyne,  ecstatic,  and  anaesthetic  effects  of  Indian  hemp, 
and  of  the  various  preparations  made  from  it,  as  bang,  hachish,  &c., 
have  been  long  known  in  Africa  and  Asia.  "  The  bang,"  as  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  observed,  half  a  century  ago,  "  is  prepared,  and,  I 
believe,  used  in  all  parts  of  the  East  from  Morocco  to  China.  In 
Barbary,"  he  adds,  "  it  is  always  taken,  if  it  can  be  procured,  by 
criminals  condemned  to  suffer  amputation ;  and  it  is  said  to  enable 
those  miserables  to  bear  the  rough  operations  of  an  unfeeling 
executioner,  more  than  we  Europeans  can  the  keen  knife  of  our 
most  skilful  surgeons."  M.  Julien  latdy  pointed  out  to  the  French 
Academy  an  old  Chinese  work,  proving  tiiat  1500  years  ago  a  prepa- 

I  Professor  Fleming  of  Cork,  has  latterly  resuggested  the  same  form  of  ansesthetic,  appa- 
Tently  unaware  of  iu  former  proposiiion  by  Valverdi,  &c 
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ration  of  hemp  or  ma-yo  w%8  employed  medicinally  in  China  to 
annul  the  pain  attendant  upon  cauterization  and  surgical  operations. 
The  wonderful  power  of  endurance  of  the  Hindu  Suttee  appears  to 
have  been  sometimes  procured  by  the  influence  of  this  powerful 
drug.  Some  high  biblical  commentaries  maintain  that  the  gall  and 
vinegar  or  myrrhed  wine  offered  to  our  Saviour  immediately  before 
his  crucifixion  was  a  preparation,  in  all  probability,  of  hemp,  which 
was  in  these,  as  well  as  in  later  times,  occasionally  given  to  criminals 
before  punishment  or  execution — while  700  years  previously  it  is 
possibly  spoken  of,  according  to  the  same  authorities,  by  the  pro- 
phet -Ainos  as  the  "wine  of  the  condemned." 

The  symptoms  described  by  Homer  as  produced  on  TJlysses  and 
his  companions  by  their  drinking  of  the  Egyptian  nepenthes,  are 
&r  more  like  the  effects  of  hemp  than  of  any  other  known  agent 
Herodotus  twice  mentions  the  ecstatic  influence  which  the  inhala- 
tion of  the  vapor  of  burning  hemp  produces  upon  the  Scythians  and 
Messagetans,  who,  according  to  his  account,  breathed  it  for  the 
purposes  of  excitement  and  inebriation. 

The  other  plant  mentioned — ^the  Mandragora — ^is  now  banished 
from  the  materia  medica,  but  its  therapeutic  virtues  certainly  seem 
to  call  for  some  renewed  investigation.  Most  of  the  old  Greek  and 
Soman  physicians  and  writers,  such  as  Galen,  Aretseus,  Celsus,  &c., 
ascribe  to  it  strong  soporific  powers;  and  several  of  them,  but  espe- 
cially Dioscorides,  Pliny,  and  Apuleius,  describe  its  decoction  or 
tincture  as  endowed  with  such  anaesthetic  powers  that  those  drink- 
ing a  proper  dose  of  it  are  insensible  to  the  pains  of  the  surgeon's  * 
knife  and  cautery.  It  is  given  (writes  Dioscorides  eighteen  centu- 
ries ago)  "to  cause  insensibility  {^otsiv  anataerialcQ^)  in  those  who  are 
to  be  cut  or  cauterized;  for  being  throvm  into  a  deep  sleep  they  do 
not  perceive  pain."  The  observations  of  Pliny,  Apuleius,  &c.,  are 
to  the  same  effect.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  Hugo 
of  Lucca  used,  and  his  pupil  Theodoric  (who  died  in  1298)  has  de- 
scribed a  somniferous  ball  or  sponge,  "Spongia  somnifera,"  the 
vapors  raised  from  which  were  capable,  when  inhaled,  of  setting 
patients  into  an  anaesthetic  sleep  during  surgical  operations.  This 
somniferous  ball  was,  in  the  first  instance,  made  by  filling  and  im- 
bibing a  sponge  with  dried  extracts  of  mandragora,  opium,  and 
other  sedatives;  and  when  required  for  use,  the  sponge  was  dipped 
for  a  time  in  hot  water,  and  the  patient  made  to  breathe  the  vapor 
thus  raised  from  it  till  an  anaesthetic  sleep  was  produced.  A  modem 
Prench  surgeon,  M.  Dauriol,  states  that  he  has  successfully  induced 
a  state  of  anaesthesia  in  various  surgical  patients,  by  the  means  de- 
scribed 600  years  ago  by  Theodoric.  Why  the  mandragora  fell  into 
disuse  as  an  anaesthetic  agent  in  surgery  does  not  appear  in  any « 
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profeesional  records.  Aretseus,  after  speaking  of  the  deep  and  long- 
continued  sopor  produced  by  drinking  an  infusion  of  mandragora^ 
adds,  that  occasional  danger  results  from  using  it,  and  the  patient 
may  die  convulsed.  The  frequency  and  the  fear  of  such  results 
may  probably  have  been  the  cause  of  its  anaesthetic  employment  in 
surgery  falling  into  abeyance.  Chamappe,  a  French  surgeon  who 
wrote  in  1538,  tells  us  that  at  that  time,  "some  surgeons  give,  like 
Theodoric,  soporiferous  medicines  to  their  patients,  that  they  may 
not  feel  the  incisions  of  the  scalpel;'*  and  he  describes  the  "somni- 
ferous sponge"  of  Hugo  as  adapted  for  this  purpose.  But  already, 
towards  the  end  of  the  same  century,  Ambrose  Pard,  the  celebrated 
Parisian  surgeon,  alludes  to  the  exhibition  of  mandragora  "to  avert 
the  pain  attendant  upon  the  amputation  of  a  limb,''  aa  a  practice 
only  used  "formerly"  by  operators,  and  apparently  as  not  followed 
in  his  own  day.  An  early  English  author,  BuUeyn  (1579)  described 
the  possibility  of  setting  patients  into  an  anaesthetic  state  during 
lithotomy,  &c.,  by  the  use  of  mandragora;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
speaks  of  the  sleep  thus  artificially  produced,  as  a  "  trance,  or  a  deepe 
terrible  dreame." 

The  older  authors  do  not  always  give  explicit  accounts  of  the 
substances  and  preparations  which  they  recommend  for  use  as 
anaesthetic  agents.  Occasionally,  they  affect  an  air  of  secrecy  and 
mystery  with  regard  to  their  composition  and  character.  Thus,  in 
the  8th  book  of  his  Natural  Magic  (1608),  Baptista  Porta,  gives 
various  receipts  for  medicines  which  produce  sleep,  insanity,  &c. 
Amongst  others,  he  describes  a  "sleeping  apple'*  {Pomum  somnifi- 
cum),  made  with  mandragora,  opium,  Ac,  and  the  smelling  of  which 
binds,  he  avers,  the  eyes  with  a  deep  sleep.  Subsequently,  he  states 
that  there  can  be  extracted  from  soporific  plants,  "a  quintessence 
which  must  be  kept  in  leaden  vessels,  very  closely  stopped,  that  it 
may  not  have  the  least  vent,  lest  it  fly  out.  When,"  he  continues, 
"you  would  use  it,  uncover  it,  and  hold  it  to  a  sleeping  man's 
nostrils,  whose  breath  will  suck  up  this  subtle  essence,  which  will 
so  besiege  the  castle  of  his  senses  that  he  will  be  overwhelmed  with 
a  most  profound  sleep,  not  to  be  shook  off  without  much  labor. 
After  sleep,  no  heaviness  will  remain  in  his  head,  nor  any  suspicion 
of  art  These  things,"  Porta  adds,  '^are  manifest  to  a  wise  physi- 
cian; to  a  wicked  one,  obscure."  Meissner  relates,  at  considerable 
detail,  that  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  secret 
remedy  was  exhibited  by  Weiss  to  Augustus  IE.  of  Poland,  while 
his  majesty  was  asleep,  and  during  the  state  of  anaesthesia  thus  in- 
duced, the  king's  diseased  foot  was  amputated.  The  operation  was 
done  without  the  royal  patient's  consent,  and  its  performance  was 
not  discovered  by  him  till  the  following  morning. 
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The  former  general  belief  in  the  idea  that  a  degree  of  anesthetic 
and  prolonged  sleep  could  be  induced  artificially  by  certain  medi- 
cated potions  and  preparations,^  is  shown  by  the  frequency  with 
which  the  circumstance  is  alluded  to  by  our  own  older  poets  and 
story-tellers,  and  made  part  of  the  machinery  in  the  popular  ro- 
mance and  drama.  In  tiie  history  of  Taliesin  (one  of  tie  antique 
Welsh  tales,  contained  in  the  Mabinogion),  Rhun  is  described  as 
having  set  the  maid  of  the  wife  of  Elphin  into  a  deep  sleep  with  a 
powder  put  into  her  drink,  and  as  having  then  cut  off  one  of  her 
fingers  when  she  was  in  this  state  of  artificial  ansesthesia.  Shak- 
speare  besides  alluding  more  than  once  to  the  soporific  property  of 
mandragora,  describes  with  graphic  power,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
and  in  Cymbeline,  the  imagined  effects  of  subtile  distilled  potions, 
supposed  capable  of  inducing,  without  danger,  a  prolonged  state  of 
death-like  sleep  or  lethargy.  And  Middleton,  in  his  tragedy  of 
"Women,  beware  Women,"  published  in  1667,  pointedly  and  di- 
rectly alludes,  in  the  following  lines,  to  the  practice  of  ansesthesia 
in  ancient  surgery  : — 

*^  ril  imitate  the  pities  of  old  surgeons 
To  this  lost  limb — who,  ere  they  show  their  art, 
Cast  one  asleep,  then  cut  the  diseased  part" 

Indeed,  the  whole  past  history  of  ansesthetics  is  interesting,  as  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  acknowledged  fact,  that  science  has 
sometimes  for  a  long  season  altogether  lost  sight  of  great  practical 
thoughts,  from  being  unprovided  with  proper  means  and  instru- 
ments for  carrying  out  these  thoughts  into  practical  execution;  and 
hence,  it  ever  and  anon  occurs,  that  a  supposed  modem  discovery 
is  only  the  re-discovery  of  a  principle  already  sufficientiy  known  to 
other  ages,  or  to  other  remote  nations  of  men. 

'  Jocelyn,  in  his  Life  of  St.  Kentigern  or  St.  Mungo  of  Glasgow — a  biography  written 
about  the  year  1180 — speaks  of  Theneu,  the  saint's  mother,  having  probably  had  given  to 
her  a  lethargic  or  anaesthetic  potion  at  the  time  of  her  professedly  unknown  impregnatioa. 
The  passage  is  remarkable.  I  quote  it  in  the  original  monkish  Latin : — "■  Constat  nobis 
sumptopotu  oblivionii  quam  phisici  Utaragion  vocant,  obdormisse ;  et  in  membris  inciaionem, 
et  aliquociens  adustionem,  et  in  yitalibus  abrasionem  perpersos,  minime  sensisse :  et  post 
somni  excursionem,  quae  erxa  sese  aditata  fiierant  ignorasse."—(  Fi<<e  Anliqua  Sandonm 
Scotue,  p.  200.) 
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ANJISTHETICS  IN  SURGERY.^ 
FROM  A  PATIENT'S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

My  dear  Dr.  Simpson — I  have  recently  read,  with  mingled  sad- 
ness and  surprise,  the  declarations  of  some  surgeons  that  anaes- 
thetics are  needless  luxuries,  and  that  unendurable  agony  is  the 
best  of  tonics.  Those  surgeons,  I  think,  can  scarcely  have  been 
patients  of  their  brother  surgeons,  and  jest  at  scars  only  because 
they  never  felt  a  wound ;  but  if  they  remain  enemies  of  ansesthetics 
after  what  you  have  written,  I  despair  of  convincing  them  of  their 
utility.  My  present  object  in  writing  is  not  to  supplement  your 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  administration  of  anaesthetics  to  those  who 
are  about  to  undergo  surgical  operations  ;  but,  as  one  who  knows 
from  personal  experience  what  operations  were  to  the  patient  be- 
fore ether  or  chloroform  was  employed  anaesthetically,  I  am  anxious 
to  state  certain  reasons  in  justification  of  their  use,  which  only  those 
who  suffered  without  their  help  are  in  a  condition  to  urge. 

Several  years  ago,  I  was  required  to  prepare,  on  very  short  warn- 
ing, for  the  loss  of  a  limb  by  amputation.  A  painful  disease,  which 
for  a  time  had  seemed  likely  to  yield  to  the  remedies  employed, 
suddenly  became  greatly  aggravated,  and  I  was  informed  by  two 
Burgeons  of  the  highest  skill,  who  were  consulted  on  my  case,  that 
I  must  choose  between  death  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  limb,  and  that 
my  choice  must  be  promptly  made,  for  my  strength  was  fast  sinking 
under  pain,  sleeplessness,  and  exhaustion. 

I  at  once  agreed  to  submit  to  the  operation,  but  asked  a  week  to 
prepare  for  it,  not  with  the  slightest  expectation  that  the  disease 
would  take  a  favorable  turn  in  the  interval,  or  that  the  anticipated 
horrors  of  the  operation  would  become  less  appalling  by  reflection 
upon  them,  but  simply  because  it  was  so  probable  that  the  opera- 
tion would  be  followed  by  a  fatal  issue,  that  I  wished  to  prepare  for 
death  and  what  lies  beyond  it,  whilst  my  faculties  were  clear  and 
my  emotions  were  comparatively  undisturbed,  for  I  knew  well  that 
if  the  operation  were  speedily  followed  by  death,  I  should  be  in  a 
condition,  during  the  interval,  in  the  last  degree  unfavorable  to 
making  preparation  for  the  great  change. 

The  week,  so  slow,  and  yet  so  swift  in  its  passage,  at  length  came 
to  an  end,  and  the  morning  of  the  operation  arrived.    There  were 

*  I  have  mocb  pleasure  in  publishing  the  following  interesting  and  beautiful  letter  written 
by  an  esteemed  professorial  colleague,  who  holds  a  distinguished  place  in  British  science 
and  literature,  and  who,  before  the  days  of  anaesthetics,  was  himself  the  subject  of  a  severe 
surgical  operation. — J.  Y.  S. 
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no  anaesthetics  in  those  days,  and  I  took  no  preparative  stimulant 
or  anodyne  of  any  kind,  unless  two  cups  of  tea,  wliich  with  a 
fragment  of  toast  formed  my  breakfast,  be  considered  such. 

The  operation  was  a  more  tedious  one  than  some  which  involve 
much  greater  mutilation.  It  necessitated  cruel  cutting  through 
inflamed  and  morbidly  sensitive  parts,  and  could  not  be  despatched 
by  a  few  swift  strokes  of  the  knife.  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  was 
more  painful  than  the  majority  of  severe  surgical  operations  are, 
but  I  am  not,  I  believe,  mistaken  in  thinking  that  it  was  not  less 
painful,  and  this  is  all  that  I  vrtsh  to  contend  for. 

Of  the  agony  it  occasioned,  I  will  say  nothing.  Suffering  as  great 
as  I  underwent  cannot  be  expressed  in  words,  and  thus  fortunately 
cannot  be  recalled.  The  particular  pangs  are  now  forgotten ;  but 
the  black  whirlwind  of  emotiou,  the  horror  of  great  darkness,  and 
the  sense  of  desertion  by  God  and  man,  bordering  close  upon 
despair,  which  swept  through  my  mind  and  overwhelmed  my  heart, 
I  can  never  forget,  however  gladly  I  would  do  so.  Only  the  wish 
to  save  others  some  of  my  sufferings,  makes  me  deliberately  recall 
and  confess  the  anguish  and  humiliation  of  such  a  personsJ  expe- 
rience ;  nor  can  I  find  language  more  sober  or  familiar  than  that  I 
have  used,  to  express  feelings  which,  happily  for  us  all,  are  too  rare 
as  matters  of  general  experience  to  have  been  shaped  into  house- 
hold words. 

From  all  this  anguish  I  should  of  course  have  been  saved  had  I 
been  rendered  insensible  by  ether  or  chloroform,  or  otherwise,  be- 
fore submitting  to  the  operation.  On  that  point,  however,  I  do  not 
dwell,  because  it  needs  no  proof,  and  the  testimony  of  the  thousands 
who  have  been  spared  such  experiences  by  the  employment  of 
chloroform,  is  at  hand  to  satisfy  all  who  are  not  determined  not  to 
be  satisfied. 

But  there  are  other  modes  in  which  anaesthetics  may  serve  a 
patient  than  by  rendering  him  insensible  at  the  period  of  his  under- 
going a  surgical  operation,  and  it  is  to  these  modes  of  service, 
which  may  not  strike  even  the  most  humane  and  thoughtful  sur- 
geon, and  cannot  be  matters  of  experience,  except  to  patients  who 
have  not  taken  anaesthetics,  that  I  seek  mainly  to  refer  in  this 
letter. 

I  am  not  gifted  with  physical  courage.  Physical  courage  I  under- 
stand to  signify  that  consciousness  of  a  power  to  endure  bodily 
agony,  which  accompanies  a  certain  temperament.  Its  possessors 
know  from  the  first  instinctively,  and  by  and  bye  learn  from  expe- 
rience, that  a  blow,  a  cut,  a  bum,  an  attack  of  toothache,  or  the 
like  infliction  of  injury,  or  onset  of  pain,  can  be  endured  by  them, 
though  unwelcome,  up  to  an  extent  of  considerable  severity,  with- 
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out  excessively  incommoding  them,  or  exhausting  their  patience. 
From  severe  injuries  and  dangerous  diseases  such  persons  recover, 
fortified  by  the  assurance  that  they  can  bear  without  flinching  what 
would  make  others  complain  loudly,  and  they  are  not  afraid  to 
anticipate  sufiering,  believing  that  they  will  be  able  to  bear  it. 
This  estimable  virtue  is  possessed  more  largely  by  men  than  by 
women,  and  by  savage  than  by  civilized  men,  and  may  or  may  not 
be  accompanied  by  moral  courage. 

I  belong,  on  the  other  hand,  to  that  large  class,  including  most 
women,  to  whom  cutting,  bruising,  burning,  or  any  similar  physical 
injury,  even  to  a  small  extent,  is  a  source  of  suffering  never  willingly 
endured,  and  always  anticipated  with  more  or  less  of  apprehension. 
Pain  in  itself  has  nothing  tonic  or  bracing  in  its  effects  upon  such. 
In  its  relation  to  the  body,  it  is  a  sheer  and  unmitigated  evil,  and 
every  fresh  attack  of  suffering  only  ftirnishes  a  fresh  proof  of  the 
sensitiveness  possessed  to  pain,  and  increases  the  apprehension  with 
which  its  attacks  are  awaited. 

"When  I,  accordingly,  made  up  my  mind  to  submit  to  the  opera- 
tion proposed  to  me,  it  was  with  the  fullest  conviction  that  the  pain 
it  would  occasion  would  far  exceed  my  power  of  patient  tolerance, 
and  I  prepared  for  it,  simply  as  for  a  dreadful  necessity  from  which 
there  was  no  escape.  I  awoke  each  morning  from  troubled  sleep 
to  reconsider  the  whole  reasons  for  and  against  submitting  to  the 
surgeons,  and  by  a  painftil  effort  reached  again  the  determination 
not  to  draw  back  from  my  first  resolution.  From  all  this  distracting 
mental  struggle,  which  reacted  very  injuriously  on  my  bodily  con- 
stitution, I  should  have  been  exempted,  had  I  been  able  to  look 
forward  to  the  administration  of  chloroform.  A  far  greater  amount 
of  internal  composure  and  serenity  would  then  have  been  mine,  and 
this  mental  peaceftilness  would  have  been  a  powerful  aid  towards 
sustaining  my  strength,  and  fitting  me  to  bear  the  shock  of  the 
operation. 

Again,  I  concealed  from  the  relatives  who  were  about  my  sick-bed 
what  awaited  me,  knowing  that  an  announcement  of  the  impending 
operation  would  occasion  them  the  greatest  grief,  and  fearing  that 
the  expression  of  that  grief  would  utterly  shake  my  resolution.  On 
the  very  morning  of  the  operation,  I  performed  my  toilet  with 
peculiar  pains  and  care,  with  a  view  to  disarm  their  apprehensions, 
on  hearing  that  the  surgeons  were  to  pay  me  a  visit  that  day;  and 
I  had  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  afterwards  learning  that  the  ruse 
was  successftil.  But  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  mental  tension 
occasioned  by  this  reserve,  and  the  continued  effort  to  play  a  part, 
was  a  prejudicial  exertion,  and  kept  my  faculties  injuriously  on  the 
strain.    Could  I  have  told  my  friends  that  the  operation  would  be 
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painless,  we  should  have  conferred  about  it,  and  they  and  I  would 
have  been  saved  much  distress. 

Further ;  during  the  operation,  in  spite  of  the  pain  it  occasioned, 
my  senses  were  preternaturally  acute,  as  I  have  been  told  they 
generally  are  in  patients  in  such  circumstances.  I  watched  aU  that 
the  surgeons  did  with  a  fascinated  intensity.  I  still  recall  with  un- 
welcome vividness  the  spreading  out  of  the  instruments ;  the  twist- 
ing of  the  tourniquet ;  the  first  incision ;  the  fingering  of  the  sawed 
bone ;  the  sponge  pressed  on  the  flap ;  the  tying  of  the  bloodves- 
sels ;  the  stitching  of  the  skin ;  and  the  bloody  dismembered  limb 
lying  on  the  floor. 

Those  are  not  pleasant  remembrances.  For  a  long  time  they 
haunted  me,  and  even  now  they  are  easily  resuscitated ;  and  thou^ 
they  cannot  bring  back  the  sufiering  attending  the  events  which 
gave  them  a  place  in  my  memory,  they  can  occasion  a  suffering  of 
their  own,  and  be  the  cause  of  a  disquiet  which  favors  neither 
mental  nor  bodily  health.  From  memories  of  this  kind,  those  sub- 
jects of  operations  who  receive  chloroform  are  of  course  free;  and 
could  I,  even  now,  by  some  Lethean  draught  erase  the  remem- 
brances I  speak  of,  I  would  drink  it,  for  they  are  easily  brought 
back,  and  they  are  never  welcome. 

How  far  my  experiences  agree  with  those  of  others  who  have 
undergone  similar  operations  I  do  not  know,  but  except  that  I  may 
have  a  more  active  and  roving  fancy  or  imagination  than  some  of 
my  fellow-suflferers,  I  cannot  doubt  that  my  experiences  are  not 
singular. 

That  the  dread  of  pain  keeps  many  a  patient  from  submitting  to 
operations,  which  would  save  life,  is  notorious ;  but  the  dread  of  a 
particular  mode  of  inflicting  pain  is  a  more  dissuasive  motive  with 
many  than  the  dread  of  the  pain  so  inflicted.  Hundreds  every  day 
endure  the  great  torture  of  toothache,  rather  than  the  small  torture 
of  the  extraction  of  the  tooth.  Women  in  particular,  suflfer  pro- 
longed agonies  for  months,  rather  than  submit  to  a  fraction  of  the 
same  amount  of  pain  at  a  surgeon's  hand,  because,  as  produced  by 
him,  it  takes  the  form  of  an  incision  with  a  sharp  knife ;  and  a  red- 
hot  iron  is  held  in  such  horror  by  most  persons,  that  rather  than  be 
touched  by  it,  though  the  pain  it  occasions  is  but  momentary,  they 
will  endure  the  application  of  chemical  caustics  which  occasion  tor- 
ture for  hours.. 

Anaesthetics  render  all  such  persons  as  great  a  service  by  render- 
ing them  insensible  to  the  accompaniments  of  an  operation,  as  by 
rendering  them  insensible  to  its  pain.  It  is  true  that  if  they  felt  no 
pain,  they  might  be  as  calm  and  even  curious  spectators  of  the  dis- 
membering of  themselves  as  in  dreams  all  men  are,  of  what  in 
waking  life  would  be  the  most  agonizing  realities.    But  it  is  not 
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less  true,  that  sufferings  equal  to  those  of  the  severest  operations 
are  experienced  by  patients,  in  the  course  of  acute  or  aggravated 
maladies,  without  being  followed  by  the  crushing  effect  of  the 
operations  which  they  rival  in  power  to  occasion  agony ;  and  surely 
this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Before  the  days  of  anaesthetics,  a 
patient  preparing  for  an  operation,  was  like  a  condemned  criminal 
preparing  for  execution.  He  counted  the  days  till  the  appointed 
day  came.  He  counted  the  hours  of  that  day  till  the  appointed 
hour  came.  He  listened  for  the  echo  on  the  street  of  the  surgeon's 
carriage.  He  watched  for  his  pull  at  the  door-bell ;  for  his  foot  on 
the  stair;  for  his  step  in  the  room;  for  the  production  of  his 
dreaded  instruments ;  for  his  few  grave  words,  and  his  last  prepara- 
tions before  beginning.  And  then  he  surrendered  his  liberty,  and 
revolting  at  the  necessity,  submitted  to  be  held  or  bound,  and  help- 
lessly gave  himself  up  to  the  cruel  knife.  The  excitement,  disquiet, 
and  exhaustion  thus  occasioned,  could  not  but  greatly  aggravate  the 
evil  effects  of  the  operation,  which  fell  upon  a  physical  frame  pre- 
disposed to  magnify,  not  to  repel,  its  severity.  To  make  a  patient 
incognizant  of  the  surgeon's  proceedings,  and  unable  to  recall  the 
details  of  an  operation,  is  assuredly  to  save  him  from  much  present 
and  much  future  self-torture,  and  to  give  to  him  thereby  a  much 
greater  likelihood  of  recovery. 

Further;  the  horror  with  which  attached  relatives  regard  the 
prospect  of  operations  on  those  very  dear  to  them ;  a  horror  far  sur- 
passing that  with  which  they  would,  in  many  cases,  hear  of  such 
operations  awaiting  themselves,  leads  them  often  to  dissuade  their 
friends  from  submitting  to  surgical  interference.  The  issue  in  too 
many  cases  is,  that  the  poor  patient  listens,  though  but  half  con- 
vinced, to  their  arguments;  tries  doctor  after  doctor,  and  remedy 
after  remedy,  only  to  be  compelled  in  the  end,  after  weeks  or 
months  of  prolonged  suffering,  to  submit  to  the  operation.  The 
prospects  of  recovery,  however,  in  such  cases,  are  too  often  im- 
mensely lessened  by  the  physical  exhaustion  and  enfeebled  general 
health  which  have  resulted  from  the  delay.  The  knowledge  on  the 
other  hand  that  a  mother,  a  sister,  a  wife,  or  a  child,  will  be  carried 
unconsciously  through  a  severe  operation,  cannot  but  rob  it  of  half 
its  horrors  in  the  eyes  of  friends,  and  will  make  them  often  the  allies 
rather  than  the  opponents  of  the  surgeon,  and  keep  them  from  show- 
ing the  false  kindness  to  their  relatives,  of  dissuading  them  from 
submitting  to  the  only  treatment  which  promises  a  cure. 

The  sum,  you  will  perceive,  of  what  I  have  been  urging,  is,  that 
the  unconscioianess  of  the  patient  secured  by  anaesthetics  is  scarcely 
less  important  than  the  painle^mesf  with  which  they  permit  injuries 
to  be  inflicted  on  him.    To  steep  his  senses  in  forgetfulness,  and 
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throw  the  whole  intellectual  machine  out  of  action,  when  if  allowed 
to  work,  it  only  moves  with  a  rapidity  and  irregulfirity  which  threaten 
its  integrity,  and  permanently  injure  it,  is  to  do  him  a  service, 
second  only  to  that  of  saving  him  from  suffering.  And  to  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  recall  a  scene  of  horror,  and  torture  himself 
by  going  over  and  over  all  its  incidents  again  and  again,  is  also  to 
do  him  a  signal  service.  Nor  need  more  be  said  concerning  the 
service  done  to  his  friends. 

I  i^lead,  therefore,  for  the  administration  of  anaesthetics  on  the 
grounds  enumerated.  I  fear  you  may  think  my  confessions  exi^- 
gerated,  but  I  can  most  honestly  declare  that  they  are  not.  When 
I  first  heard  that  ansesthetics  had  been  discovered,  I  could  not  and 
would  not  believe  it.  I  have  since  thanked  Qod  many  a  time,  that 
He  has  put  it  into  your  heart,  and  into  that  of  other  wise  and 
humane  men,  to  devise  so  simple  and  so  safe  a  way  of  lessening 
pain. 

As  for  the  fear  entertained  by  some,  that  the  moral  good  which 
accrues  from  suffering,  and  is  intended  by  the  Ruler  of  all  to  be 
secured  by  it,  will  bo  lost  if  agony  is  evaded  by  sufferers  having  re- 
course to  ansesthetics,  we  may  surely  leave  that  to  the  disposal  of 
Him  who  does  all  things  well.  The  best  answer  to  such  complaints 
I  have  heard,  was  that  given  by  an  excellent  old  lady  to  another, 
whb  was  doubting  whether  any  of  the  daughters  of  Eve  were  at 
liberty  to  lessen  by  ansesthetics  the  pangs  of  child-bearing:  "You 
need  not  be  afraid,"  said  the  wiser  lady,  "that  there  will  not  be 
enough  of  suffering  in  the  world." 

I  think  not;  but  may  you  be  honored  still  ftirther  to  reduce  its 
sum. — ^Yours  most  truly. 

An  Old  Patibnt. 
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(Note  to  page  268.) 

THE  AMEBICAN  CASE  OP  ALLEGED  DOUBLE  HER- 
MAPHRODITISM. 

(Subsequently  to  the  appearance  of  the  description  quoted  in  the 
text,  this  interesting  specimen  was  examined,  carefdlly  and  with 
additional  incision,  by  my  friend  the  late  Dr.  Burnett  of  this  city, 
who  was  inclined  to  accept  the  opinion  based  by  Professor  Ackley 
upon  his  own  very  imperfect  dissection.*  More  lately,  however,  a 
further  but  still  incomplete  dissection  has  been  permitted  the  dis- 
tinguished pathologist,  Professor  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  whose  accuracy 
and  caution  are  universally  acknowledged.  Dr.  Jackson  has  kindly 
communicated  to  me  at  some  length  the  result  of  his  investigation, 
which,  however,  I  prefer  to  take  from  the  published  records  of  the 
Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement." 

"  The  08  tincse  is'  represented  in  the  figure  and  cast  as  a  promi- 
nent object  Dr.  J.  found  no  trace  of  it,  but  the  uterus  passed  in- 
sensibly into  the  vagina.  This  last  was  nowhere  of  the  full  size, 
and  towards  the  opening  into  the  bladder,  measured  at  the  smallest 
part,  between  four  and  five  lines  in  circumference  upon  the  inner 
surface ;  in  the  Society's  specimen  of  the  cast,  something  like  trans- 
verse rugse  are  represented,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  seen.  The 
fimbriated  extremities  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  were  distinct  enough, 
though  very  slightiy  developed.  The  very  important  fact  of  the 
existence  of  ovaries  when  the  testicles  were  so  well  developed, 
should  be  well  attested.  Dr.  J.  found  some  thickening  of  the 
tissues  about  where  the  ovaries  should  be,  but  it  was  ill  defined  and 
slight ;  and  it  would  not  have  been  thought  of,  except  in  connection 
with  the  present  question.  Upon  one  side,  an  incision  was  made  into 
this  questionable  part;  but  nothing  like  a  Graafian  vesicle  was  seen^ 
nothing  but  a  loose  cellular  or  fibro-cellular  tissue ;  a  yellow  body 
was  exposed,  which  was  thought  at  first  to  be  a  corpus  luteum,  but 
it  proved  to  be  a  lobule  of  &L    Upon  the  other  side,  no  incision 

>  Records  of  Boston  Society  for  Medical  ImproTement,  i  p.  356.  American  Joamal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,  Oct.  1853,  p.  367. 
*  Loc.  cit  iL  p.  98.    American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Oct.  1854,  p.  360. 
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seems  to  have  been  made.  One  of  the  testicles  had  been  cut  open, 
and  its  structure  was  quite  normal ;  the  other  had  scarcely  been  cut 
into.  In  regard  to  size,  Dr.  J.  thinks  that  they  were  larger  than 
they  have  been  stated  to  be  by  Dr.  Burnett;  some  allowance  may 
perhaps  be  made  from  the  specimen  having  been  in  spirit  for  a 
number  of  years.  Neither  of  the  organs  was  dissected  so  as  to  show 
the  epididymis,  though  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its  existence. 
An  incision  was  made  upon  a  cord  that  had  the  feel  of  a  vas  de- 
ferens, and  it  was  very  nearly  exposed,  midway,  to  the  extent  of 
about  two  inches ;  towards  the  testicle,  it  appeared  to  diverge  from 
that  organ,  so  far  as  could  be  seen  by  holding  the  parts  up  to  the 
light ;  but,  as  no  dissection  was  made.  Dr.  J.  would  not  say  that  it 
was  not  the  vas  deferens,  and  that  it  did  not  arise  from  the  epididy- 
mis. Towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  this  cord  could  not  be  traced. 
Upon  the  other  side,  something  was  felt  indistinctly  that  might 
have  been  a  vas  deferens.  The  vesiculse  seminales  were  not  found. 
In  the  situation  of  the  prostate,  there  was  a  feeling  of  resistance  as 
if  the  gland  might  exist;  but  it  had  not  been  demonstrated.  The 
penis,  scrotum,  and  other  parts  appeared  to  Dr.  J.  as  they  have  been 
already  described."    H.  K.  S.) 


(Note  to  page  348.) 

mTRA-UTEBINE  ICHTHYOSIS. 

(Three  additional  cases  of  Congenital  Ichthyosis  have  been  lately 
put  upon  record  by  Dr.  Qould  of  Boston.*  They  are  more  espe- 
cially remarkable  as  having  all  occurred  in  the  same  family.  Two 
of  the  cases  were  reported  to  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Im- 
provement in  1858.'    The  parents  were  cousins.    H.  R.  S.) 

1  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  September,  1855,  p.  109. 
*  Extracts  from  Society's  Records,  vol  ii.  p.  44. 
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Abortion— 

haemorrhage  in,  treatment  of,  i.  314. 
presentaiioD  of  fcBtus  in,  ii.  94. 

pelvic,i.36,72,  177,215,  216. 
Acephala,  iheir  possible  origin,  ii.  192. 
Abdominal  pain  in  uterine  disease,  L  30. 
Acne — 

cutaneoas  in  amenorrhcDa,  i.  35. 
of  cervix  uteri,  i.  101. 
JEther,  sulphuric — 

early  history,  ii.  706. 

first  case  of  delivery  under  influence 

of,  i.450,ii.521. 
mode  of  administration,  ii.  472. 
sensation  of  patients  under,  ii.  527. 
After-pains  less  frequent  in  first  labors,  i. 

386. 
Air-tractor,  i.  442. 
Air,  entrance  of,  into  uterine  sinuses,  i.  719, 

ii.  ♦73. 
Albuminuria  and  puerperal  convulsions,  i.  75, 
386. 733. 
^llic  acid  in,  i.  268. 
in  puerperal  and  infantile  convulsions, 

i.725. 
lesions  of  the  nervous  system  connected 

with,  i.  733. 
with  ichthyosis  intra-uterina,  ii.  354. 
Aldehyde  as  an  anssthetic,  ii.  664,  674. 
Alkaline  salts  in  placental  disease,  ii.  420. 
Amaurosis,  puerperal,  from  albuminuria,  i. 
729;  from  obstruction  of  ophthalmic  artery, 

ii.  ♦eo. 

Amenorrhcea,  from  non-development  of  ute- 
rus, i.  113,  258;  case  of,  i.  34  ;  from  super- 
involution  of  uterus,  i.  109,  114  ;  treated  by 
nickel,  i.  272;  with  uterine  polypus,  130. 
Amputation,  spontaneous,  in  foetus,  ii.  328. 
Amputation  of  cervix  uteri,  L  157-166;  me- 
thod of  operation,  i.  172 ;  position,  i.  173 ; 
cases  best  adapted,  i.  174,  179;  amount  of 
success,  i.  180. 
Amputations  of  limbs,  mortality  of,  ii.  494 ; 
without  ansesthesia,  ii.  512,  &c. 
with  anssthesia,  ii.  510. 
comparison,  ii.  516. 
Analogous  organs  in  male  and  female,  ii.  298 ; 
duplicity  oi,  ii.  303 ;  alleged  to  be  primitive, 
ii.  304. 
AnsBmia,  in  uterine  diseases,  i.  37. 
AnoBthesia,  ii.  463. 

antiquity  of  the  term,  ii.  708. 
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a  boon  to  the  operator  as  wellai  patient, 
ii.  480. 

alleged  difficulties  in  the  superinduc" 
tion  of,  ii.  613. 

alleged  indecencies  in  use  of,  ii.  640. 

conditions  for  successfully  inducing,  ii. 
472,667,701. 

convalescence  hastened  by,  ii.  638. 

danffer  to  life  from,  ii.  632 ;  other  sim- 
ple remedies  dangerous  to  life,  ii. 
634. 

effects  oit  salutary,  ii.  618. 

effects  of,  on  mortality  attendant  upon 
surgical  operations,  ii.  507 ;  on  ute- 
rine contractions,  ii.  524 ;  on  patient'a 
recovcnr,  ii.  485. 

fatality  of,  occasional,  ii.  643.  661. 

first  obsetric  case  under,  i.  450 ;  ii.  524, 
568. 

history  of,  il  695 ;  history  of  other  in- 
novations similar  to,  ii.  469.         ' 

In  MidiD\fery/\\.  521,699;  history  of, 
ii.  568;  inferences  regarding  induc- 
tion of,  ii.  569;  in  natural  Tabor,  ii. 
540;  in  morbid  labor,  ii.  544  ;  preju- 
dices affainst  use  of,  ii.  620 ;  progress 
of,  in  £naland,  France,  &c.,  ii.  371 ; 
results  of,  to  children,  ii.  573;  to 
mothers,  ii.  574 ;  results  in  Rdinburgh 
Maternity  Hospital,  ii.  585 ;  in  the 
hands  of  private  practitioners,  ii.  587 ; 
in  Edinburgh,  ii.  641 ;  in  Dr.  Simp- 
son's practice,  ii.  573 ;  salutary  effects 
of,  ii.  618;  superinduction  of,  ii.  531 ; 
utility  of,  ii.  537,  578,  659;  uterine 
contractions  not  suspended  during,  ii. 
525;  objections  to  use  of,  ii.  615; 
forceps  case  under,  ii.  523. 

In  Medicine,  ii.  699 ;  its  probable  uses 
and  indications  suggested,  ii.  6^0 ;  in 
ague  and  fever,  ii.  700;  as  antispas- 
modic in  asthma,  passage  of  calculi, 
&>c.,  ii.  431,  660,  685,  699 ;  in  apho- 
nia, ii.  685;  in  cholera,  ii.  660;  in 
chorea,  ii.  660 ;  in  cough,  ii.  685 ;  in 
convulsions,  infantile,  ii.  428  ;  in  de- 
lirium tremens,  ii.  661,  699;  in  epi 
lepsy,  ii.  431 ;  in  hooping-cough,  ii. 
431 ;  in  insanity,  ii.  661,  699;  in  neu- 
ralgia, ii.  661 ;  in  pneumonia,  ii.  432, 
661,  700;  in  tetanus,  ii.  81,  431. 

In  puerperal  convulsions,  iL  530. 
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Anssthesia  in  Surgery M  463,658,698;  alleged 
to  be  unnecessary,  ii.  476 ;  condiiions 
for  successful  induction  of,  ii.  472; 
efl'ects  of,  on  mortality  of  operations, 
ii.  507 ;  objections  to  use  of,  ii.  476  ; 
opinions  of  Par^,  Gooch,  Travers, 
&c.,  as  to  effects  of  pain,  ii.  484 ; 
obviates  bad  effects  ot  severe  pain, 
ii.  519 ;  tables  of  mortality  of  ampu- 
tations under,  ii.  510 ;  of  mortality 
immediately  before  use  of,  ii.  514; 
and  of  comparative  mortality  with 
and  without,  ii.  517-18 ;  safety  of  use 
of,   ii.  578,    641 ;    mental   sufTering 
abrogated  by,  ii.  712. 
Local,  li.  667,  705 ;  effects  on  mucous 
membranes,  ii.  680 ;  effects  on  skin, 
ii.  674,  685 ;  bisioricat  notice  on  the 
production  of  artificial,  ii.  667;   in 
affections  of  the  genital  passages,  ii. 
682;  of  the  rectum,  respiratory  pas- 
sages, eyes,  and  teeth,  li.  664 ;  pro- 
duction  of,  in  the  lower  animals,  ii. 
669;  in  the  human  subject,  ii.  672; 
summary,  ii.  679. 
objections  to  use  of,  ii.  476,  615 ;  medi- 
cal, ii.  621 ;  moral,  ii.535,  615 ;  religi- 
ous, ii.  547,  559,  615;  minor,  ii.  640. 
progress  of,  ii.  573. 
sensations  of  patients  in,  ii.  527. 
uses  of,  in  diagnosis,  i.  43,  100. 
Anaesthetic  agents,  ii.  662,  694,  700;  ancient, 
ii.  709 ;  hemp,  ii.  707 ;  mandragora,  ii.  708 ; 
carbonic  acid,  ii.  706  ;  pomum  somnificum, 
ii.  709 ;  aldehyde,  ii.  664 ;  benzin,  ii.  663 ; 
bisulphuret  of  carbon,  ii.  664 ;  chloroform, 
ii.  648,  669  (see  Chloroform);  chloride  of 
hydro-carbon,  ii.  662;  sulphuric  ether,  ii. 
706;  nitrate  of  ethyle,  ii.  663;  lycoperdon 
bovista,  ii.  700 ;  proof  of  their  power  to  an- 
nul pain  during  operations,  ii.  471. 

Local,  ii.  705;  gaseous,  ii.  677,  687; 
liquids,  ii.  674 ;  compression  of  nerves, 
ii.  668,  706;  cold.  ii.  678,  705;  mem- 
phian  stone,  ii.  667 ;  hydrocyanic  acid, 
11.671. 
Anoestheiic  douche,  ii.  681, 707. 
Anencephalous  infants,  reflex  movements  of, 

ii.  105,  115. 
Anteversion  of  uterus,  i.  189. 
Antiquity  of  uterine  sound  and  pessaries,  i. 

98. 
Aphthae  of  cervix  titeri,  i.  102. 
Apnoea,  placental,  ii.  412. 
Areola  of  nipple,  appearance  of,  as  a  sign  of 

pregnancy,  i.  274,  312. 
Arm,  displacement  of,  behind  neck,  as  ob- 
structing labor,  i.  434. 
Arsenic  in  chronic  intestinal  eruptions,  i.  282. 
Artificial  delivery,  relative  statistics  of,i.  554. 
Arteries,  statistics  of  ligature,  of  carotid  and 

other,  ii.  502. 
Arteritis  and  arterial  obstruction,  ii.  46.    See 

f puerperal  arterial  obstruction,  arterial  para- 
ysis,  and  neuralgia,  ii.  *84. 
Ascent  of  unimpre^nated  uterus,  i.  212. 
Asthma  uterinum,  i.  33. 
Atrophy,  general,  i.  37. 

of  uterus,  causes  of,  i.  88. 
of  uterus,  senile,  i.  112;  congenital,  i. 
258 ;  from  defective  evolution,  i.  113 ; 
from  superinvolution  after  delivery, 
i.  109. 


Attitudes  and  positions  of  foetus  in  utero,  i. 
88 ;  gravitation  as  cause  of,  ii«  91 :  at  what 
period  of  gestation  determined,  ii.  92 ;  ob- 
jections to  gravitation  as  caute,  ii.  94; 
voluntary  actions  of  foetus  as  a  came,  u. 
99 ;  objections,  ii.  104 ;  reflex  movemeota, 
the  cause,  ii.  107;  modes  of  maintainiof 
position,  ii.  107;  physical  adaptatioo  of 
fcetus  to  shape  of  uterus,  iL  108 ;  mode  of 
assumption,  li.  Ill;  propositions  relative  to 
natural  position,  ii.  126;  nature  of  sdmsli, 
exciting  fcetal  movements,  ii.  113;  certain 
cutaneous  surfaces  peculiarly  susceptible,  iL 
118;  degree  and  period  of  commenceaietic 
of  foetat  movements,  ii.  120 ;  causes  of  ntml- 
presentations,  ii.  123 ;  premature  labor,  iL 
127 ;  death  of  child,  u.  129 ;  intra-nterine  die- 
eases,  ii.  130;  malformations, iL  131 ;  twios, 
ii.  133  ;  hydramnios,  ii.  134;  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  uterus,  iL  135 ;  organic  die- 
ease  of  uterus,  ii.  135;  placenta  prsvia,  iu 
136  ;  distortion  and  contraction  of  brim.  iL 
137 ;  irregularity  in  form  of  uterus,  ii.  139 ; 
casual  displacements  of  foetus,  iL  141 ;  rela- 
tive influence  of  specified  causes,  ii.  143. 
Auscultation — 

obstetric,  as  a  criterion  for  opermiire 
interference,  i.  474  ;  an  indication  of 
danger  to  child,  L  557;  advantafea 
of,  i.  540,  554. 

Ball- Valve  obstruction  of  rectum,  L  278. 

Benzin  as  an  anaesthetic,  iL  663. 

Bladder,  urinary,  sympathetic  derangementa 
of,  i.  32 ;  extroversion  of,  ii.  217 ;  fceial  die- 
tension  of,  ii.  169. 

Blood,  vitiated  in  puerperal  fever,  iL  7;  to 
pregnant  and  puerperal  states,  its  state  in, 
11.  *77. 

Borax,  use  of,  as  an  oxytoxic,  i.  334. 

Brain,  relative  weight  of,  in  infants,  L  394; 
weieht  greater  in  male  than  female 
adults,  L  394. 

Bright's  disease,  its  relation  to  puerperal  con- 
vulsions, and  amaurosis,  &c.,  L  726;  in  in- 
fantile convulsions,  i.  732;  in  skin- bound 
disease,  and  intra-uterine  ichthyosis,  ii.  364. 

Bromide  of  potassium  in  uterine  fibroid  tumors, 
i.  117. 

Births,  plural,  i.  753. 

Birth  of^  a  double  monster,  one  child  alive,  n. 
199. 

Bronchocele,  intra-uterine,  ii.  360. 

Cjbsarean  section,  pelric  diameters  justify- 
ing, L  5S5 ;  accidenta^from  horn  of  cow,  four 
cases,  L  559 ;  Smellie's  cases  after  death,  L 
699;  case  of.  L  598. 

Cancer,  mortality  from,  as  modified  by  sex,  L 
175. 

Cannabis  indica  as  an  oxytoxic,  i.  335. 

Carbon,  bisulphuret  of,  ii.  664,  672. 

Carbonic  acid  as  a  local  anaesthetic,  iL  677, 
687,  706 ;  mode  of  application  to  vagina,  iL 
689  ;  its  presence  in  sedative  baths,  &c,  iL 
691 ;  practical  applications,  ii.  692 ;  carci- 
noma relieved  by,  ii.  693. 

Carcinoma  uteri,  fatality  of,  i.  178 ;  compli- 
cating pregnancy,  L  578 ;  impediiig  delivery, 
i.  574 ;  usually  confined  to  cervix,  L  178 ; 
varieties,  L  179. 

Carcinoma  of  cervix  uteri,  latency  of  symp* 
toms,  L  40,  179, 181 ;  amputation  for,  L 166 ; 
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diseases  confounded  with,  j.  176;  carbonic 
acid  as  local  anestbeiic  in,  ii.  693. 
Carcinoma  of  interior  and  fundus  uteri,  i.  183  ; 
in  form  of  fungoid  excrescence,  i.  184;  of 
ulceration,  i.  186  ;  encephaloid  variety,  i. 
187. 
Cataplasma  cerevisie,  cause  of  the  anodyne 

effects  of,  ii.  692. 
Cauliflower  excrescence  of  cervix  uteri,  am- 
putation for,  i.  157,  166 ;  examination  of,  i. 
161 ;  pathological  nature  of,  i.  162 ;  treat- 
ment, i.  164. 
Cephalaematoma,  i.  362 ;  double,  ii.  422. 
Cephalic  version  in  arm  cases,  i.  5.59. 
Cephalotripsy  in  France,  i.  597. 
Cerium,  therapeutic  action  of  its  salts,  i.  284. 
in  intestinal  eruptions,  &^.,  vomiting 
of  pregnancy,  olc.,  i.  282. 
Cervix  uteri,  elongation  of,  i.  80 ;  mistaken  for 
penis,  i.  80;  ii.  215;  for  polypus,  i. 
81  ;  amputation  of.  i.  80,  157,  166. 
its  diseases  treated  by  ointments,  L  102 ; 

by  powders,  i.  269. 
hypertrophy  of,  i.  78 ;  mistaken  for  car- 
cinoma, 1.  177. 
inflammatory  eruptions  on,  i.  101. 
lacerations  of,  i.  329. 
ulceration,  induration,  and  hypertrophy 
of,  symptoms  and  diagnosis  of,  i.  51 ; 
treatment  by  chloride  of  zinc,  i.  104; 
by  potassa  iusa,  i.  104. 
incision  of,  during  labor,  i.  331 ;  fordys- 

roenorrhcBa,  i.  265. 
mechanism  of  its  dilatation  in  labor,  ii. 
684. 
Children,  relative  size  and  weight  of  male  and 
female  at  birth,  i.  370,  748;  number  and 
■ex  bom  in  Edinburgh  Maternity,  i.  747; 
mortality  relative  to  in  operative  midwifery 
at  Dublin,  Paris,  and  London,  i.  556. 

nervous  system  highly  susceptible,  i. 
396. 
Chloride  of  hydro-carbon  as  an  ansBSthetic,  ii. 

662. 
Chloride  of  zinc  in  uterine  ulceration,  i.  104. 
Chloroform — 

administration,  mode  of,  it  580,  646, 

648,701. 
first  experiments  with,  in  operations,  ii. 

653. 
cautions  in,  ii.  661,  703. 
chemical  history,  ii.  648,  656. 
composition,  ii.  651,  695;  advantages 
over  ether,  ii.  540,  572,  648,  653, 701. 
conditions  for  securing  anaesthesia  by, 

ii.  475. 
in  infantile  convulsions,  ii.  428. 
in  spasmodic  diseases,  ii.  428. 
introduction  of,  ii.  573. 
in  midwifery,  ii.  659,  699;  rules  to  be 

observed,  ii.  703. 
in  natural  labor,  ii.  539;  examples,  ii. 

540. 
in  instruments!  labor,  examples,  ii.  544. 
in  medical  jurisprudence,  ii.  700. 
in  medicine,  uses  in,  ii.  660,  699. 
in  surgery,  ii.  658,  698. 
in  pneumonia,  d&c,  ii.  432. 
in  tetanus,  ii.  81,  431. 
local  application  of,  as  liniment,  d&c, 

ii   674,  705. 
physiological  eflfects  of,  ii.  657,  697. 
philology  of,  ii.  695. 
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Chloroform,  preparation  of,  ii.  614,  652, 656, 
696. 
proper  dose,  ii.  584, 657,  702. 
Quantity  used,  ii.  645. 
fatal  and  dangerous  results,  remarks  on, 

ii.  643,  704. 
overdose,  treatment  of,  ii.  705. 
summary  regarding,  ii.  656,  6%. 
vapor  of,  topical  application,  ii.  674. 
effects  on  mucous  membranes,  ii.  669, 

674. 
price  of,  ii.  646. 

swallowed  as  a  drug,  ii.  700;  dose,  ii. 
701. 
Chlorosis  in  uterine  diseases,  i.  36. 
Chorea,  connection  between  and  rheumatism, 

ii.  426 ;  use  of  chloroform  in,  iL  428. 
Clavus  hystericus,  i.  31. 
Clitoris,  abnormal  developments  of,  ii.  206, 

288 ;  perforated,  ii.  288. 
Cold  not  an  excitant  of  fiostal  movement,  ii. 

147. 
Collodion  to  sore  nipples,  ii.  87. 
Complications,  puerperal,  as  influenced  by 
length  of  labor,  i.  471 ;  by  sex  of  child,  i. 
355. 
Compression  of  cord,  means  of  averting  its 
.  effects,  i.  502 ;  tolerance  of,  i.  500. 
Compression  of  fioetal  head,  tolerance  of,  i.  484, 

492. 
Constitutional  derangements  in  uterine  dis- 
ease, i.  36. 
Contracted  pelvis,  classification  of,  i.  581. 

singular  case  of  delivery  in, 
i.  581. 
Convulsions,  infantile,  with  albuminuria,  i. 

725 ;  chloroform  in,  i.  735,  ii.  428. 
Convulsions,  puerperal,  i.  355 ;  in  first  preg- 
nancies, i.  383 ;  their  connection  with  albu- 
minuria and  nephritic  disease,  i.  386,  725 ; 
use  of  chloroform  in,  ii.  783. 
Cord,  umbilical,  table  of  lenffth  of,  L  749: 
vital  contractions  in  vessels  of,  ii.  148 ;  child 
not  suspended  by,  ii.  95 ;  convolutions  of, 
round  child's  necK,  ii.  95;  efl*ects  of  convo- 
lutions around  the  child,  ii.  342. 
Corroding  ulcer  of  cervix  uteri,  i.  175. 
Cows,  period  of  gestation  in,  i.  305. 
Cowpox,  evils  attributed  to,  ii.  479  ;  coexis- 
tence with  small-pox,  ii.  433. 
Craniotomy,  i.  356,  383,  473 ;  remarks  on 
operation,  i.  552;  dangers  of,  i.  513,  514, 
553  ;  results  to  mothers,  i.  511,  549;  mode 
of  operating,  i.  552;  time  of  operating,  how 
determined,  i.  474  ;  pelvic  diameters  re- 
quiring, i.  583,  586 ;  analyms  of  Dr.  Lee*s 
cases,  1.  514 ;  turning  as  a  substitute  for,  i 


449.    See  Turning. 
Cranium  of  fcstus — de( 


epression  and  indentation 

of,  during  labor,  not  necessarily  fatal,  i.  491 ; 

restoration  of  depression  by  air  tractor,  i. 

447. 
Cross  births,  i.  524,  557. 
Crotchet,  use  of,  i.  356,  383, 473 ;  errors  of,  in 

mode  of  application,  i.  553. 
Cutaneous  surface,  sympathetic  afiections  of, 

in  uterine  diseases,  i.  35. 
Cyanide  of  potassium  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  37. 

Death  of  fcstus  as  a  cause  of  malpresentation, 
ii  97. 
influence  of,  on  gestation,  i.  312. 
Deaths,  statistics  of.    See  Mortality. 
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Death,  sadden,  puerperal,  from  obstruction  of 

pulmonary  arteries,  ii.  •TS ;  heart  clot,  ii.  *74. 

Decapitation   and  evisceration  in  transverse 

presentations,  i.  574. 
Deeidua,  relation  of,  to  placenta,  il.  368. 
Deformed  pelvis,  effect  on  presentation,  ii. 

137. 
Delirium  tremens,  use  of  chloroform  in,  ii.  699. 
Delivery,  recent,  signs  of,  with  uterine  sound, 
i.  74,  76. 
sudden  death  after,  i.  722 ;  ii.  ^73. 
modes  of,  in  Edinburgh  Maternity,  i. 

753. 
instrumental,  in  do.  i.  754. 
instrumental,  proportion  of,  in  different 
hospitals,  i.  755 ;  results  to  mothers 
and  children  in  Dublin,  Paris,  and 
Vienna  hospitals,  i.  554. 
Diagnosis^ 

in  uterine  diseases,  anseslhesiain,  i.  100. 
differential,  of  uterine  disease,  i.  52. 
physical,  i.  42. 
uterine,!.  17. 
Dilatation  of  cervix  uteri,  i.  125, 264 ;  mechan- 
ism  of  it  in  maternal  passages  in  labor,  ii. 
684. 
Diseases,  different  eauses  of,  i.  401. 
Diseases  of  unimpregnated  female,  i.  17. 
Displacement  of  arm  backwards  behind  the 

neck  in  labor,  i.  434. 
Displacements,  casual,  of  fcBtus — effects  on 

presentation,  ii.  141. 
Distension  of  uterus  by  polypi,  &c.,  i.  86, 128. 
Doable  monsters,  hermaphroditism  in,  ii.  324 ; 

sex  of,  ii.  325. 
Double  monster,  birth  and  dissection  of  a,  ii. 

199. 
Double  sexes,  doctrine  of,  ii.  304. 
Duration  of  labor,  relative,  with  male  and  fe- 
male children,  i.  391. 
its  influence  on  mortality,  i.  468;  in- 
creases number  of  complications,  i. 
471 ;  influences  the  result  of  opera- 
tions, i.  473.    See  Labor, 
of  pregnancy,  i.  298. 
Dynamic  symptoms,  i.  24. 
I^smenorrbcea— 

chloroform  in,  ii.  660 ;  locally  as  vapor, 

ii.  682. 
carbonic  acid  in,  ii.  688. 
obstructive,  treatment  of,  i.  264. 
dilatation,  i.  264. 
incision,  i.  265. 

with  spurious  pregnancy,  i.  276. 
DysmenorrhoBal  membrane,  nature  of,  L  258 ; 

analogy  with  deeidua,  I  261. 
Dystocia— 

new  form  of,  i.  434. 
from  hour-glass  contraction,  i.  437. 
Dysuria  from  polypi,  i.  129. 

EciBMA  of  cervix  uteri,  i.  102. 

Elbow  and  knee,  diagnosis  between,  i.  566. 

Elevatio  uteri,  t.  212,  230;  from  flbrous  and 

ovarian   tumors,  i.  2J3;  from  perimetritis, 

i.  215. 
Elongation  of  cervix  uteri,  treatment  of,  i. 

175. 
Embryulsio,  contractions  of  pelvis  requiring, 

i.688. 
Rncephaloid  cancer  of  fundus  uteri,  i.  187. 
Endocarditis,  connection  with  rheumatism  and 

Bright *s  disease,  ii.  *76. 


Enucleation  of  fibroid  tnmocs,  i.  118. 

Ergot,  employment  of,  i.  333 ;  with  chlorofivm, 

it.  524. 
Eruptions,  inflammatory,  npoo  cervix,  L  101. 

intestinal  chronic  mucous,  i.  279. 
Erysipelas  and  puerperal  fever,  their  reUtkni, 

ii.  17. 
Ethyle,  nitrate  of,  ii.  663. 
Examination  in  uterine  diseases,  the  nece«ttj 
of  physical,  L  52. 
exteroal,  i.  43. 
internal,  i.  43. 
digital,  i.  53. 

facilitated  by  anaesthesia,  i.  100. 
Excision  of  cervix  uteri,  1 157,  166. 

of  polypi,  i.  146. 
Exclusive  treatment,  folly  of,  i.  19. 
Excrescence,  carcinomatous,  of  fundus  steri, 

i.  184. 
Explorins^  needle,  uses  of,  i.  43,  73,  99. 
Extra- uterine  conception,  diagnosis  oi^  from 

displacements,  i.  199. 
Evolution,  spontaneous,  of  the  ftetos,  i.  57^ 
Eye,  chlorotorm  vapor  as  a  coUyriam,  n.  684 ; 
carbonic  acid,  ii.  691. 

Face  Prbseivtatioh ,  treatment  of,  i  438. 
Fatty  degeneration  of  puerperal  mems,  i 
106,  ii.  83 ;  of  pregnant  oieros  as  a  cause 
of  rupture,  ii.  83 ;  of  placenta,  ii.  414. 
Fever,  puerperal,  i.  355,  383,  470.  8ee  Puer- 
peral Fever. 
Fibroid  tumors  of  uterus,  i.  39,  50;  natare 
and  progress  of,  i.  115;  naedical  treatment 
of,  i  117;  enucleation  of,  iu  118;  instance 
of  this,  i.  118. 

complicating  delivery,  i.  735. 

souffle  heard  in,  by  stethoscope,  i.  \9i, 

213. 
becoming  polypi,  i.  118. 
uterine,  hypenrophy  ffOB,  L  82. 
diagnosis  from  displacement,  i.  198; 
from  ovarian  tumors,  i.  85. 
First  labors,  the  most  complicated  and  fatal, 

i.  382;  placenta  previa  in,  i.  706. 
Fistula,  causes  of,  i.  526 ;  pelvic,  i.  216 ;  vesi- 
co^uterine,  i.  217;  utero-intesiinsi,  L218; 
recto- vesical,  i.    219;    injection   of,    with 
iodine,  i.  222. 
Forehead  to  pubis  presentations,  L  401 ;  fre- 
quency, i.  413;  diagnosis,  L  416. 
Fcetus,  secondary,  laws  regarding,  i.  313. 
in  utero,  an  ovoid  mass,  ii.  106. 
peritonitis  in,  ii.  150:  small-pox  io,  n, 

359 ;  goitre  in,  ii.  360. 
results  from  death  of,  i.  312 ;  dissnosis 
of,  ii.  417. 
Foetus,  attitudes  and  poaitions  ot,  see  Atti- 
tudes. 
FcBtal  head,  its  tolerance  of  compressioD,  L 
484, 491 ;  its  size  a  cause  of  danger  in  labor, 
i.  373,  403;  annual  mortality  from  its  size, 
i.  399 ;  diameters  of,  i.  4.'>9 ;  greater  in  male 
than  female,  i.  373,  389 ;  in  form  a  cone,  L 
457,  542 ;  depressions  on,  daring  labor,  i. 
463,  484. 
FoBial  head,  positions  of^  i.  319;  erroneous 
impressions  concerning,  i.  319,414;  clsssi- 
flcation  of,  i.  322,  405;    occipito-anterior 
and  posterior,  i.  405 ;  relative  freqeency,  L 
413. 
Foetal  movements,  character  of,  ii.  102,  105 ; 
object  of,  ii.  106 ;  commencement  of,  it  120 ; 
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early  yindiettion  of,  by  stethoscope,  ii.  123 ; 

cause  of,  H.  102,  104  ;  stirouli  producing,  iL 

113 ;  cold  not  an  excitant  of,  ii.  147. 
Foetal  pulse,  indications  from,  i.  557.    See 

Auscultation. 
Footling  presentations,  mechanism  of,  i.  569 ; 

rotation  in,  i.  571. 
Forceps,  use  of,  in  Dublin  Hospital,  i.  356, 

383  ;  in  occipito- posterior  positions,  i..424  ; 

in  face  presentations,  i.  433 ;  long,  mode  of 

application,  i.  437, 473 ;  forceps  cases,  com- 

Carative  infantile  mortality  in,  i.  502,  509 ; 
>ng  forceps,  i.  437 ;  relative  periods  for  their 

application,  i  474. 
Forceps,  long,  a  substitute  for  craniotomy,  i. 

437,  553. 
Free  martins,  infecundity  of,  i.  266  ;  ii.  242, 

322. 
Fundus  uteri,  carcinoma  of,  i.  183. 
FuD^ating  excrescence  of  umbilicus,  iL  423. 
Funis — see  Umbilical  Cord. 
Furfiirine,  therapeutic  uses  of,  L  270. 

GiBRTN£B*8  CANALS,  ii.  293. 

Gallic  acid,  action  and  use  of,  i.  267. 
Gralvanic  cautery  in  nevi  matorni,  ii.  424. 

pessaries  in  amenorrhcsa,  i.  258. 
Galvanism,  its  influence  during  labor,  i.  336. 
Gangrene,    puerperal,  of  limbs,  ii.  *87;  of 

Lungs,  ii.  *81. 
Gestation,  periods  of,  in  women,  i.  298. 

in  cows,  L  305. 

tables  of,  i.  303,  305,  307 ;  prolonged 
cases  of,  i.  299. 

legal  trials  regarding,  i.  308 ;  circum- 
stanees  causing  prolongation,  i.  309. 
Goitre,  intra-uterine,  ii.  360. 
Gout  of  uterus,  i.  215. 
Gravitation  as  a  cause  of  festal  position,  ii.  91. 

H.BMORRHA6B,  in  plsccnta  previa,  i.  599, 621, 
639. 
arrestment  of,  in  placenta  pnevia,  i. 

644. 
may  be  absence  of,  in  twin  labors,  i. 

652. 
fatal,  from  veins  of  pudenda,  i.  277. 
in  last  stage  of  ordinary  labor,  i.  655. 
source  of,  in  placenta  previa,  i.  639. 
unavoidable,  i.  599. 

post-partum,  i.  356 ;  nature's  meant 
for   its   prevention,    i.    658 ;     how 
checked,  L  656. 
during  abortion,  treatment,  L  314. 
transfusion  in,  i.  719. 
Hemorrhoidal  condition  of  cervix  uteri,  i. 

146. 
Head  presentations,  irregularities  of,  i.  404. 
relative  positions  of,  i.  405. 
proportion  of,  at  different  dates  of  preg- 
nancy, ii.  111. 
Head,  size  of,  its  influence  on  labor,  i.  373. 
Headaches,  periodic,  treated  by  nickel,  i.  271 ; 

sympathetic,  i.  31. 
Heart  disease,  sudden  death  after  delivery 

from,  i.  722. 
Heart,  derangements  of,  i.  33. 
Hemp,  Indian,  as  an  anesthetic,  ii.  707. 

as  an  oxytoxic,  i.  335. 
Hepala  succenturiata,  ii.  203. 
Hermaphrodites,  classification  of,  ii.  205. 

physiological  capabilities  of,  ii.  306. 
Hermaphroditism,  definition  of,  iL  204. 


Hermaphroditism,  spurious,  in  the  female,  iL 
206;  from  abnormal  development  of  clitoris, 
ii.  206 ;  firom  prolapsus  of  uterus,  ii.  215. 

spurious,  in  the  male,  iL  216 ;  from  ex- 
troversion of  bladder,  ii.  217. 

from  adhesion  of  the  ponis  to  the  scro- 
tum, iL  217. 

from  hypospadias^  ii.  218;  occurs  in 
lower  animals,  li.  225. 

true,  ii.  227 ;  in  ve£[etable  kingdom,  iL 
227 ;  in  animal  kingdom,  ii.  227. 

true  lateral,  ii.  228;  m  insects,  iL  229, 
283. 

in  Crustacea,  ii.  229 ;  in  fishes,  ii.  230. 

in  birds,  ii.  230,  274. 

in  quadrupeds,  ii.  232. 

in  man,  ii.  233 ;  ovary  on  left  side,  tes- 
ticle on  right,  ii.  233 ;  testicle  on  left, 
and  ovary  on  right,  ii.  238. 

true  transverse,  ii.  240. 

transverse,  external  organs,  female,  ii. 
240. 

male,  ii.  246. 

true  double,  or  vertical,  iL250 ;  vesicule 
seminales,  superadded  to  female  or- 
gans, iL251,  717;  an  imperfect  ute- 
rus superadded  to  male  organization, 
ii.  252;  coexistence  of  ovaries  and 
testicles,  ii.  262. 

manifested  in  conformation  of  body,  ii. 
270. 

manifested  in  secondary  sexual  cha- 
racters, ii.  270 ;  influence  of  ovaries 
and  testes  upon  them,  iL  270 ;  in  ani- 
mals, ii.  273 ;  in  human  subject,  iL 
278. 

lateral,  in  external  sexual  character^,  ii. 
282. 

in  man,  ii.  282 ;  in  insects,  and  lower 
animals,  ii.  283. 

spurious,  summary  as  to  the  nature,  ii. 
285. 

true,  remarks  on  nature  of,  iL  289; 
transverse  spheres  of  St.  Hilaire,  ii. 
299. 

true,  doctrine  of,  ii.  301. 

anatomical  degree  of  sexual  duplicity 
in  the  diflerent  forms,  ii.  306. 

fallacies  of,  ii.  306 ;  in  judeing  of  the 
addition  of  male  seminal  ducts  to  fe- 
male organs,  ii.  308 ;  of  coexistence 
of  uterus  with  male  organs,  ii.  309 ; 
of  coexistence  of  testicles  and  ova- 
ries, ii.  313. 

causes,  ii.  301,  318;  indirect  influence 
of  testes,  ii.  319;  errors  in  develop- 
ment, ii.  319;  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion, iL  321 ;  question  of  twin  births, 
ii.  322. 

in  double  monsters,  ii.  324  ;  sex  of,  ii. 
325. 

bibliography  of,  ii.  326. 
Hernia,  congenital,  inflammatory  origin  of,  ii. 
176. 

of  umbilical,  ii.  177. 

of  diaphragmatic,  ii.  179. 

of  inguinal,  in  fcetus,  ii.  180. 

of  uterus,  in  elongation,  L  86. 
Herpes  uterinus,  L  101. 
Hooping-cough,  chloroform  in,  iL  431,  661. 
Hospitals,  proposed  new  form  of,  i.  756. 
Hyoatids,  peritoneal,  in  fluid  of  paracentesis, 
1.279. 
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Hydatiginous  ovum,  nature  of,  ii.  411.  ^ 
Hydratnnios,  effect  on  position  of  child,  ii. 

134. 
Hydrocephalus,  intra-uterine,  ii.  96. 
treatment  of.  i.  580. 
effects  on  presentation,  ii.  131. 
rupture  of  uterus  from,  i.  579. 
Hydrocarbon,  chloride  of,  as  an  ansesthetic,  ii. 

662. 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  as  an  anaesthetic,  ii.  672. 
Hypertrophy  of  uterus,  from  fibrous  tumors, 
1.  82. 
longitudinal,  i.  78. 
from  polypi,  &c.  in  its  cavity,  i.  66. 
permanence  of  puerperal,  i.  71, 106. 
normal,  after  delivery,  i.  74. 
metriiic  and  congestive,  i.  76. 
Hypogastric  tumors,  diagnosis  of,  i.  65. 
Hypospadias,  its  nature  and  origin,  ii.  218; 
varieties,  ii.  220 ;  in  lower  animals,  ii.  225  ; 
may  be  hereditary,  ii.  321. 
Hysteria,  with  spurious  pregnancy,  i.  273. 
Hysterical  disease  of  joints,  i.  30.  275. 
Hjfsterotome,  description  of,  i.  266;  cautions 

in  the  use  of,  i.  266. 
Hysterotomy,  vaginal,  in  cases  of  cancer,  i. 
574. 

ICHTBTOSTS^ — 

intra  uterine,  ii.  348,  718. 
albuminuria  in,  i.  732 ;  ii.  354. 
Ileus  from  obstructed  mesenteric  artery,  ii. 

♦81. 
Improvements,  medical,  list  of  some,  ii.  436. 
Incision  of  cervix  uteri,  for  dysmenorrhoea,  i. 
264 ;  during  labor,  i.  331  ;  in  convulsions,  i. 
726  ;  in  cancer,  i.  574. 
Indian  hemp,  as  an  anaesthetic,  ii.  707. 

oxytoxic  properties  of,  i.  335. 
Induction  of  premature  labor.    See  Prema- 
ture Labor. 
Induration  of  cervix  uteri,  treatment  by  po- 

tassa  fusa  in,  i.  104. 
Inertia  of  uterus,  cause  of  tedious  labor,  i. 

331. 
Infancy  and  childhood — 

pathology  of,  ii.  422. 
Infantile   convulsions,    albuminuria  with,  i. 
725;   firequency  of,  ii.  423;   treatment  by 
chloroform,  ii.  431. 

paralysis,  its  pathology,  &c.  ii.  424. 
Infantile  mortality.    See  Mortaliiy. 
Infecundity,  alleged,  in  females  born  co*twin 
with  males,  i.  285 ;  in  domestic  animals,  i. 
286 ;  in  human  subject,  i.  290. 
Inflammation,  granular,  of  cervix  uteri,  i.  51. 
Inflammatory  induration  of  cervix,  its  diag- 
nosis from  carcinoma,  i.  177. 
eruptions  on  cervix  uteri,  i.  101. 
origm  of  congenital  hernia,  and  some 
malformations,  ii.  176. 
Innovations,  opposition  to,  ii.  469. 
Insects,  hermaphroditism  in,  ii.  229,  283. 
Instinctive  movements,  as  a  supposed  cause 

of  attitudes  of  foetus,  ii.  99. 
Instrumental  labor,  statistics  of,  i.  357. 

proportion  in  various  hospitals,  i.  755. 
Intemperance  as  a  cause  of  disease,  i.  402. 
Intestinal  canal,  sympathetic  derangements, 
of,  i.  32, 
mucous  membrane,  pellicular  inflamma- 
tion of,  i.  279;  symptoms,  i.  282; 
treatment,  i.  283. 


Intra-Ttterine  amputation,  ii.  328. 

ichthyosis,  ii.  348  ;  additional  < 
h.  356,  718. 
nature  of,  ii.  352. 
albuminuria  in,  L  732,  it  354. 
small -pox,  ii.  359. 
goitre,  ii.  360;  interference  of,  witk 

mechanism  of  labor,  ii.  362. 
peritonitis,  ii.  150,  197. 
causes,  ii.  167. 
morbid  appearances,  IL  165. 
symptoms,  ii.  171. 
duration,  ii.  173. 
periods  of  occurrence,  ii.  174. 
effects  on  foetal  life,  ii.  174. 
general  deductions,  ii.  196. 
pessaries,  i.  205, 264. 

their  antiquity,  i.  98. 
polypi,  i.  122.    See  Polypi. 
Inunction  of  oil  in  scrofula.  &c.  ii.  441,  457. 
Involution  of  utenis,  morbid  states  of,  L  106  ; 

deficiency,  i.  107  ;  excess,  L  109. 
Inversion  of  uterus — 

diagnosii)  from  polypus,  i.  91, 120. 
use  of  sound  in  detecting,  i.  94. 
pathology  and  treatment,  L  722. 
Iodine,  injection  of— 
in  fistula,  i.  222. 
in  ovarian  dropsy,  i.  239. 
Irregularity  in  form  of  uterus,  effect  on  pre- 
sentation, ii.  139. 
Irritation,  uterine,  i.  28 ;  carbonic  acid  in,  u, 
687. 

Kephalepsalis,  i.  597. 

Kreuznach  waters,  use  of,  i.  117,  ii.  691. 

Knee  and  elbow  presentations,  diagnosis  of, 

i.  566. 
Kidney,  puerperal  convulsions  connected  with 

inflammation  of,  i.  732. 

Labor,  determining  cause  of,  i.  310,  316. 

complex,  from  placenta  prsevia,  i.  599, 
complicated  by  fibrous  tumors,  i.  735. 
complications  during,  influenced  by  aez 
ofchild,i.355. 
by  duration,  i.  471. 
difllicult,  from  sex  of  child,  i.  352. 
duration  of,  influences  result  of  opeim- 
tions,  i.  523. 
in  cases  of  sloughing  of  vagina,  L 

529. 
in  cases  of  rupture  of  uterus,  L  535. 
duration  of,  in  Bdioburgh  Maieniity,  i. 
750. 
prognosis  of,  i.  328. 
examination  during,  facilitated  by  amos- 

thesia,  i.  100. 
length  of,  effects  on  mother  and  child, 

i.  465. 
obstructed,  from    uterine   or  vaginal 
causes,  i.  574  ;  from  displacement  of 
arm,  i.  434 ;  from  rigid  band  of  mus- 
cular fibres,  i.  437. 
position  of  patient  during,  L  328. 
preternatural,  i.  557. 
protracted,  results  of,  ii.  536. 
relative  periods  of,  for  operative  inter* 
ference,  i.  474. 
Labors,  complicated,  in  Edinburgh  MatemitT, 
i.  753. 
first,  their  sreater  complications,  1. 384. 
Labors,  relative  dangers  of,  i.  382. 
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Labor- paiDS,  character  and  effects  of,  ii.  528, 

534. 
Lfacieal  collections,  pelvic,  i.  72. 
Latency  of  symptoms  in  carcinoma  uteri,  i. 

181. 
Laudannm,  inhalation  of,  i.  315. 
Lecture  on  uterine  diagnosis,  i.  17. 
Leucorrhcsa,  local  treatment  of,  i.  269. 

from  polypi,  i.  128. 
Lichen  of  cervix  uteri,  i.  102. 
Ligature  of  uterine  polypi,  i.  139;  preferred 

by  British  accoucheurs,  i.   147;    contrast 

between  it  and  excision  as  to  difficulty,  i. 

151 ;  danffer,  i.  155. 
Lieature  of  arteries  in  surgery,  opposed  at 

first,  ii.  532;  statistics  of,  li.  502. 
Liquor  amnii,  sp.  gr.  of,  ii.  1 10. 

evscaation  of,  in  placenta  prosvia,  i. 
603,686,711. 
Lithotomy,  statistics  of,  as  varied  by  age,  size 

of  stone,  &rC.  ii.  499. 
Liver,  derangements  of,  in  uterine  diseases, 

i.  33. 
Local  anaBStbesia.    See  Ansesthesia,  Local. 
Local  paralysis,  from  uterine  disease,  i.  35. 
Long  forceps,  I  437.    See  Forceps. 
Longitudinal  hypertrophy  of  cervix  uteri,  i. 

78. 
Lungs,  sympathetic  derangements  of,  in  ute* 

rine  cases,  i.  33. 
Lycoperdon  bovista  as  an  anaesthetic,  ii.  700. 

MALAcosTEOir,  csso  of,  i.  581,  598. 
Male  and  female  organs,  analogous,  ii.  298. 
Male  uterus,  ii.  294. 
Malformai  ions — 

of  fcetal  viscera,  inflammatory  origin  of 

some  forms,  ii.  183. 
various,  origin  of,  ii.  190. 
of  foetus,  influencinff  its  position,  ii.  131. 
from  adhesion  of  placenta,  ii.  406. 
from  arrested  development,  ii.  193,  287. 
Malpresentations,  causes  of,  ii.  123;  prema- 
ture labor,  ii.  127 ;  death  of  child,  h.  129 ; 
intra-uterine  diseases,  ii.   130:  malforma- 
tions, ii.  131  ;  twins,  ii.  133 ;  hydramnioe, 
ii.  134 ;  spasmodic  contraction  of  uterus, 
ii.  135 ;  organic  disease  of  uterus,  ii.  135 ; 
placenta   proevia,  ii.    136;    distortion  and 
contraction  of  brim,  ii.   137;  irregularity 
in  form  of  uterus,  ii.  139 ;  casual  displace- 
ments of  foetus,  ii.  141 ;  relative  influence 
of  specified  causes,  ii.  143. 
recurrence  of,  ii.  145. 
Mammce,  triple,  quadruple,  d&c,  in  women, 

ii.  302. 
Mammary  pain,  i.  29. 
Maodragora  as  an  anaesthetic,  ii.  708. 
Maternity  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  report  of,  i. 
745. 
statistics  in  Vienna,  Paris,  i.  554. 
Maternal,  puerperal  deaths,  annual  number 
of,  in  England,  i.  399,  ii.  17. 
passages,  dilatation  of,  ii.  684. 
Marriages,  average  fruit  fulness  of,  i.  293. 
Measles,  possible  prophylaxis  of,  ii.  439. 
Measurement  of  uterine  cavity,  i.  70. 
Mechanism  of  natural  labor,  i.  317. 

in  occipi to-posterior  and  anterior  pre- 
sentations, i.  405. 
footling  cases,  i.  569. 
Medicated  powders,  local  use  of,  i.  269. 
Medical  jurisprudence,  anaesthesia  in,  ii.  700. 


Medico-legal  cases,  i.  76,  277,  312. 

Menorrhagia,  i.  52;  from  uterine  haemor- 
rhoids, i.  146 ;  polypi,  i.  128 ;  cancer,  i.  181 ; 
gallic  acid  in,  i.  267. 

Menstruation,  diseases  of,  i.  258. 

Menses,  operation  for  retention  of,  i.  267. 

Mental  suffering  in  operations  without  anaes- 
thesia, ii.  711 

Metals,  new,  uses  of.  i.  270. 

Methyle  an  anresihetic,  ii.  674. 

Metritic  hypertrophy,  i.  76. 

Microscope,  employment  of,  in  diagnosis,  i. 
43,  100. 

Milk  in  male  mammae,  instances  of,  ii.  281. 

Morphology  of  male  uterus,  ii.  294  ;  female 

{>ro-ovarium,  ii.  290;  different  male  and 
iemale  organs,  ii.  298. 
Mortalitv  from  crime,  ii.  490. 

01   diseases  and  particular  practices, 

valued  by  statistics,  ii.  491. 
in  operaiions,  ii.  493,  515 ;  modified  by 
age,  sex,  d&c,  ii.  498;  diminished 
by  ansesthesia,  ii.  507,  537. 
Mortality,  general,  ii.  439,  487;  in  woollen 
factories,  ii.  449. 
always  nearly  the  same,  ii.  487;   in 
England  and  Wales,  ii.  488 ;  causes 
of,ii.  489. 
Mortality,  maternal,  in  child-bed,  in  England 
and  Wales,  ii.  17,491. 
in  London,  ii.  492. 
from  puerperal  fever,  ii.  32,  36. 
gradually    diminished,   ii.   438;    table 

showing  this.  ii.  492. 
in  placenta  praevia,  i.  601,  716  ;  where 
OS  uteri  imperfectly  dilated,  i.  705 ; 
comparative,  in  turning  and  separa- 
tion of  placenta,  i.  629,  714. 
in  first  labors,  i.  383. 
annually  referable  to  size  of  foetal  head, 

i.  399. 
in  relation  to  duration  of  labor,  i.  468. 
influenced  by  sex  of  child,  i.  355. 
after  operations,  i.  555. 
relative,  in  craniotomy  and  turning,  i. 
511. 
Mortality,  infantile,  during  first  week  of  life, 
i.  364 ;  during  first  year,  i,  400 ;  during  first 
five  years,  i.  365,  ii.  438. 

relative,  in  instrumental  cases,  i.  501 ; 

in  forceps  and  turning  cases,  i.  502. 
in  relation  to  duration  of  labor,  i.  469. 
male  and  female,  proportion  of,  during 

labor,  i.  360. 
in  utero,  i.  368. 
Mortality,  maternal  and  infantile,  causes  of 
greater  proportion  in  male  births,  i.  367; 
practical  inferences,  i.  397 ;  total  results,  i. 
404. 
Monsters,  presentations  in,  ii.  132. 
Monster,  oouble,  birth  of  a,  ii.  199. 
Monstrosity  produced  by  adhesion  of  placenta, 

ii.  406. 
Murders,  total  numbers  and  instruments  of, 

nearly  equal  in  every  year,  ii.  490. 
Mucous  membrane,  eruptions  on  intestinal, 
i.  279. 
on  cervix  uteri,  i.  101. 
Mascae  volitantes,  i.  35. 

Natural  Labor — 

mechanism  of,  L  317 ;  anaesthesia  in,  ii. 
I  540. 
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Nevi  materni — 

treatment  of,  by  caustics,  by  galvanic 
cautery,  ii.  424. 
Neck,  infant's,  traction  of,  in  podalic  version, 

i.  497. 
Needle,  exploring,  use  of,  i.  99. 
Nervous  sjstem,  derangements  of,  in  uterine 
disease,  i.  34. 
lesions  of,  with  albuminuria,  i.  733. 
Neuralgia,  arterial,  in  puerperal  state,  ii.  *84. 
Neuralgic  pains,  uterine  source  of,  i.  27. 
Nickel,  therapeutic  uses  of,  i.  270. 
Numerical  method,  value  of,  in  surgery,  u. 
486.    See  Statistics. 

Obliteratioh  op  Uterine  CAvrrr,  i.  89. 
Obstructive  dysmenorrhoea,  i.  264. 
Occipito- posterior  and  anterior  positions.  See 

Positions. 
Occlusion  of  vagina,  i.  267. 

of  OS  uteri,  i.  180. 
(£dema,  its  relation  to  puerperal  convulsions, 

i.  733. 
Oil,  external  use  of,  in  scrofula  and  phthisis, 
ii.  441 ;  influence  on  the  health  of  wool- 
workers,  ii.  490;  quantity  dsed  in  manu- 
factures, ii.  455;  mode  of  entrance  into 
the  system,  ii.  456;  suggested  as  a  re- 
medial measure,  ii.  457 ;  diseases  in  which 
it  is  indicated,  ii.  460 ;  rules,  ii.;  461 ;  ans< 
wer  to  objections,  ii.  461. 
Ointments,    medicated,    applied   to   cervix 

uteri,  i.  102. 
Omphalo-mesenteric  vessels,  permanent,  iL 

197. 
Operation,  an,  without  anaesthesia,  ii.  711. 
Operation,  success  of,  measured  by  statistics, 
ii.  493. 
influenced  by  age,  sex,  &c.  ii.  498. 
mortality  of,  diminished  by  antesthesia, 
ii.  507. 
Organic  diseases  of  uterus,  eflfect  on  presen- 
tation, ii.  135. 
Os  uteri,  rigidity  of,  in  placenta  previa,  i.  692. 
Os  internum,  obliteration  of,  in  old  persons, 
i.90. 
stricture  of,  i.  90. 
Ovarian  cysts,  rupture  of,  inflammatory  and 
non-inflammatory,  i.  228 ;  into  peritoneum, 
i.  232 ;  externally,  i.  236. 

summary  regarding,  I  238. 
contents  of,  i.  234. 
Ovarian  dropsy,  i.  222. 

injections  of  iodine  in,  i.  239. 
paracentesis  in,  i.  222;  merely  pallia- 
tive, i.  245. 
spontaneous  cure  of,  i.  235. 
useleseness  of  therapeutics,  i.  244. 
Ovarian  tumors — 

diagnosis,  i.  69. 
from  displacements,  i.  199. 
from  uterine  tumors,  L  85. 
Ovarian  and  uterine  diseases,  diagnosis  of, 

facilitated  by  anaesthesia,  i.  101. 
Ovaries,   influence   of,   on   development   of 
secondary  sexual  characters,  ii.  270,  277. 
atrophy  of,  in  old  age,  i.  112. 
their  removal,  ii.  277. 
Ovariotomy,  i.  85,  242. 

great  danger  of,  i.  245 ;    comparison 

with  amputations,  i.  246. 
objections  tiiat  ultimate  results  unfavor- 
able, i.  248. 


Ovariotomy,  not  necessarily  cnratire,  L  319. 
not  required  by  urgency  of  symptomt, 

i.  250. 
in  many  cases  impossible  to  complete, 

i.  252. 
fallacy  of  thus  reasoning,  t.  254. 
as  justifiable  as  other  grand  operations, 

1.  255. 
mode  of  operating,  L  256. 
Ovary,  diseases  o^  i.  222. 
Oxytoxic  remedies,  i.  333,  334. 
Indian  hemp  as  an,  i.  335. 
^Ivanism  as  an,  i.  336. 
Ergot,  i.  333. 

Paik— 

sympathetic,  in  uterine  disease,  i.  97. 
facial  and  cephalic,  in  uterine  diwaae, 

i.  31. 
hypochondriac,  i.  29. 
in  abdominal  parietes,  i.  30. 
in  extremities  and  joints,  L  30. 
lumbar,  i.  30. 

mammary,  in  diagnosis,  i.  29. 
prevention  of,  unneceasary  and  impro- 
per, ii.  476. 
reflex,  i.  28. 
vertebral,  i.  30. 
Pain  alleged  to  be  salutary,  ii.  482, 618 ;  de- 
pressing eflects  of,  ii.  484,  520. 
Pain  in  cancer  uteri  often  absent,  i.  161. 
Palpitation  in  uterine  disease,  i.  33 ;  with  mu- 
cous eruptions,  i.  281. 
Paracentesis  in  ovarian  dropsy,  i.  222;  band- 
age, i.  223 ;  position,  i.  22^ ;  place  of  panc- 
ture,  i.  224,  244. 

in  ascites,  i.  227 ;  in  hydrocephaloB,  L 
580. 
Paralyses,  local,  in  uterine  diseases,  L  35; 

arterial,  after  delivery,  ii.  *84. 
Paralysis,  infantile,  its  varieties,  cause,  &c. 

ii.  424. 
Parturition,  the  determining  canse  of,  L  310, 
316. 
morbid,  from  uterine  inertia,  i.  331 ; 

use  of  anaesthesia  in,  ii.  544. 
natural  and  morbid,  i.  316. 
premature,  a  cause  of  malpresentatioB, 

ii.  127. 
eflficient  powers  of,  i.  331. 
sex  of  child  as  a  cause  of  difficulty  dur- 
ing, i.  352. 
in  black  women,  i.  352. 
Pellicular  inflammation  of  iotestina]  roueooa 

membrane,  i.  279. 
Pelves,  contracted,  classification  of,  i.  581 ;  in- 
duction of  premature  labor  in,  i.  596. 
Pelvis,  contracted  extremely, spontaneous  de- 
livery through,  i.  581 ;  caution  taught  bv,  L 
593;  principles  for  imitation  suggested,  i. 
595  ;  subsequent  history,  i.  598. 
Pelvic  cellulitis  or  abscess,  i.  36,  72, 177, 214 ; 
producing  fistule,  L  216. 
diagnosis  irom  uterine  displacements, 

i.  199. 
a  result  of  gouty  diathesis,  t.  215 ;  use 
of  exploring  needle  in,  i.  73. 
Pelvic  tumore,  diagnosis  of,  by  aoond,  i.  65; 

by  exploring  needle,  i.  99. 
Pelvic  diametera,  highest  necessitating  Cesa- 
rean section,  i.  585. 
Pelvic  diametera,  smallest  admitting  the  pas- 
sage of  a  child,  i.  583 ;  by  embryolsio,  i.  58& 
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PeiTic  deformity,  indications  in,  t.  589, 595. 
fistula  from  absceaa,  i.  216.    See  Fis- 
tula, 
presentations,  mechanism   of,  i.  569; 
proportion  of,  from  specified  causes, 
li.  144. 
Perineal  perforation  and  fistula  left  by  transit 
of  infant,  ii.  84. 
their  prevention,  ii.  86. 
Perineum,  lacerations  of,  frequency  of,  dur- 
ing labor,  i.  329;  central  laceration  of, 
ii.  84. 
support  during  labor,  i.  327. 
Peritonitis  in  sursical  fever  patients,  ii.  25 ;  in 
puerperetl  fever  patients,  ii.  26. 
in  the  foBtus,  ii.  150;  acute  cases,  ii. 
152;  chronic  cases,  ii.  163 ;  summary 
of  results,  ii.  164 ;   morbid  appear- 
ances in,  ii.  165;  complications,  ii. 
166;  extent,  iL  167;  causes,  ii.  167; 
on  pan  of  mother,  ii.  167;  of  child, 
ii.  169 ;  symptoms  of.  ii.  171 ;  appear- 
ance of  child  when  alive,  ii.  172;  du- 
ration o\\  ii.  173;  periods  of  occur- 
rence, ii.  174 ;  effects  on  life  of  fostus, 
ii.  174  ;  frequency,  ii.  199. 
puerperal,  ii.  22. 

m  feet  us,  with  permanent  omphalo-me- 
senieric  vessels,  ii.  197. 
Pessaries,  galvanic,  i.  258. 

intra- uterine,  tolerance  of,  i.  205,  264. 
various  forms  of,  i.  206;  treatment  dur- 
ing their  retention,  L  208 ;  results  of 
their  employment,  i.  209 ;    alleged 
fatal  consequences,  i.  311. 
antiquity  of,  i.  98. 
medicated,  i.  102. 
vaginal,  i.  204. 
Phlebitis,  in  removal  of  uterine  polypi,  i.  155  ; 
after  surgical  operations,  it  26 ;  as  cause  of 
fatal  puerperal  arterial  obstruction,  ii.  *65. 
Phthisis,  its  treatment  by  inunction,  ii.  441. 
intra-uterine,    from   diseased   pla- 
centa, ii  412. 
Physical  diagnosis,  its  importance,  i.  41. 
means  of,  in  uterine  disease,  i.  42. 
Physical  examination,  necessity  of,  i.  52. 
Placenta,  abscesses  in,  ii.  393. 
absorption  of,  ii.  390. 
apoplexy  of,  ii.  369. 
adhesion  of,  how  produced,  ii.  387 ;  he- 
morrhage from,  ii.  403;  a  cause  of 
monstrosity,  ii.  406. 
artificial  detachment  of,  i.  691,  713. 
changes  in  blood  eflfused  into,  ii.  373. 
congestion  and  inflammation  of,  ii.  365. 
congestion  of,  ii.  367,  413. 
characters  of.  ii.  366. 
causes  of,  ii.  377. 
efiects  of,  on  foetus,  ii.  382. 
symptoms  of,  ii.  360. 
treatment,  ii.  408. 
extraction  of,  when  presenting,  i.  605, 

691,713. 
fatty  degeneration  of,  ii.  414. 
eangrene  of,  ii.  413. 
hemorrhage  into,  ii.  368. 
hydatiginous,  ii.  411 ;  recurrence  of,  ii. 

417. 
hypertrophy  of,  ii.  416. 
induration  of,  ii.  386. 
inflammation  of,  ii.  383,  413;  chronic, 
ii.  386.    See  Placentitis. 


Placenta— coneMueJ. 

morbid  conditions  of,  ii.  416. 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  417. 
treatment  of,  ii.  418. 
osdema  of,  ii.  414. 
phthisis  of,  ii.  405,  412. 
placenta  pnevia,  dangers  of,  i.  599;  re 
cognized  principles  of  treatment  in 
i.  602;  occasionally  none  required, 
i.  711 ;  evacuation  of  liquor  amnii  in, 
i.  603 ;  in  what  cases  suitable,  i.  687, 
711 ;  turning  in,  i.  608 ;  to  what  cases 
adapted,  i.  690,  712;  complete  sepa* 
ration  of  placenta  in,  i.  605 ;  in  what 
cases  the  proper  treatment,  L  691, 
71 3 ;  results  when  occurring  sponta- 
neously, table,  i.  611;  general  deduc- 
tions from,  i.  618. 
degree  of  hemorrhage  before  and  after 
separation  of  placenta  in,  i.  621 ;  ar- 
restment after,  i.  624  ;  average  mor- 
tality from  turning  for,  i.  717 ;  com- 
parative mortality  of  turning  and  ez- 
#  pulsion  of  placenta  in,  i.  629,  714 ; 

summary  of  results,  i.  638,  714  ; 
mechanism  by  which  hemorrhage  it 
arrested  after  separation  of  placenta, 
in,  i.  639 ;  instances  of  artificial  re- 
moval before  birth  of  child  for,  i. 
662;  historical  account  of,  i.  670; 
value  of  practice  in,  when  os  uteri 
not  dilated,  i.  692 ;  and  in  first  labors, 
.     i.  706. 

efiect  of,  on  presentation,  ii.  136. 
summary  of  treatment,  i.  710. 
treatment  of  diseases  of,  ii.  418. 
sound  during  detachment  of,  i.  316. 
structure  of,  i.  643, 660 ;  physiology  of, 

i.  650. 
weight  of,  i.  749. 
Placentiiis,  causes  of,  ii.  395. 

danger  of,  to  mother,  ii.  403. 
efiects  of,  on  fcstus,  ii.  405. 
symptoms  of,  ii.  398. 
treatment,  ii.  408. 
Placental  membranes,  inflammation  of,  ii. 
392. 
adhesions  of,  producing  monstrosity, 
ii.  406. 
Plaster  belt  in  abdominal  tumors,  i.  228. 
Pleurisy  in  surgical  fever,  ii.  25 ;  in  puerperal, 

ii.  26. 
Plural  births  in  Edinburgh  Maternity,  i.  752; 
in  other  hospitals,  i.  290 ;  sexes  of  children 
in,  i.  292. 
Pneumonia,  treatment  by  chloroform,  ii.  432; 
after  surgical  operations,  ii.  25 ;  puerperal, 
ii.  26 ;  and  note  at,  ii.  27. 
Podalic  version,  its  modifications,  i.  559. 
Polypi  of  heart  as  causes  of  arterial  obstruc- 
tion, ii.  47. 
Polypi  uteri,  diagnosis  of,  i.  122 ;  from  inver- 
sio  uteri,  i.  92,  120;  use  of  the  sound  in,  i. 
121. 

distension  of  uterus  by,  i.  P6. 
ligature  of.  i.  138,  146. 
excision  of,  i.  139,  146. 
intra-uterine,  i.  122 ;  difificulty  in  detec- 
tion, i.  123 ;  dangers  from,  i.  123 ; 
Bponf^e  tents  as  a  means  of  disgnoets 
in,  1.  125 :   occasional  symptoms  of, 
i.  128;    physical  examination  of,  i. 
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Polypi  uteri — continued. 

131;  treatment  of,  i.  134;  modes  of 
operating,  i.  137. 

of  uterus  in  vagina,  i.  120. 

vesicular,  of  cervix,  i.  141;  generally 
gre$;ariou8.  i.  143. 

detection  and  treatment,  i.  143.  146. 

ligature  and  excision,  relative  difficulty 
of,  when  large,  i.  151 ;  relative  dura- 
tion of,  i.  152;  relative  after-care,  i. 
153 ;  relative  chance  of  local  irrita- 
tion, i.  154 ;  relative  danger,  i.  155. 
Polyptome,  i.  149. 
Poroum  somnificum,  ii.  709. 
Position,  fcBtal,  in  utero,  time  of  its  determi- 
nation, ii.  98. 

of  fcBtal  head  in  labor,  i.  322,  405.  See 
Pcetal  Head  and  Presentation. 

of  head,  errors  in  diagnosing,  i.  414. 

of  patient  for  obstetric  operations,  L  329. 
for  use  of  speculum,  i.  44. 
for  tapping  m  ovarian  dropsy,  i.  222. 
Post-partum  hemorrhage,  i.  656. 

lesions,  after  turning  and  fo»> 

ceps,  i.  525. 

Potaasa  fusa,  use  of,  in  indurated  ulceration 

of  cervix,  i.  104;  cautions  in  applying,  i.  105. 

Pregnancy,  appearance  of  areola  as  a  sign  of, 

i.  312. 

carcinoma  complicating,  i.  578. 

complication  by  fibrous  tumors,  i.  735. 

derangements  from,  i.  38. 

diagnosis  from  uterine  displacements, 
i.  197. 

diseases  of,  i.  314. 

duration  of,  i.  299, 845. 

in  supposed  hermaphrodites,  ii.  315. 

morbid  protraction  of,  i.  308. 

spurious,  i.  101,273. 

vomiting  during,  treatment  of,  i.  285, 
315. 
Premature  births,  nature  of  presentations,  ii. 

96,128. 
Premature  labor,  indications  for,  i.  737. 

modes  of  inducing,  i.  738. 

by  reflex  irritanu,  oxytoxics,  evacua- 
tion of  liquor  amnii,  i.  738. 

by  dilatation  of  os  uteri,  i.  739. 

separation  of  membranes  by  finger, 
&c.  i.  741 ;  by  injection  of  water,  i. 
741. 

by  uterine  sound,  i.  743 ;  by  galvanism, 
i.  337. 

for  disease  of  placenta,  ii.  421. 

pelvis  extremely  contracted  in,  not  suf- 
ficient, i.  596. 
Presentations,  classifications  of,  i.  322. 

footling,  i.  569. 

face,  treatment  of,  i.  428. 

in  abortions,  ii.  94. 

pelvic,  i.  569 ;  it  143. 

plaoejital,  i.  599. 

proportion  of,  ii.  90. 

transverse,  i.  524;  lecture  on,  i.  557; 
proportion  under  specified  causes,  ii. 
144. 

decapitation  and  evisceration  in,  i.  572. 

of  head,  irregularities  of,  i.  404. 

of  head,  varied  by  date  of  pregnancy,  ii. 
111. 

occipito-posterior,  diagnosis  of,  i.  416. 

treatment  of,  i.  418. 

use  of  forceps  in,  i.  424. 


Presentations— eonliitKMi. 
of  vectis  in,  i.  427. 
proportion  of,  in  CsBsarean  section,  ii 

138 ;  nature  of.  in  twins,  ii.  134. 
proportion  of,  in  Edinburgh  Maiemitj, 

i.  751. 
of  arm  with  head,  i.  434. 
nature  of,  in  living  and  putrid  children, 

ii.  97,  129. 
in  premature  births,  ii.  98, 128. 
in  mtra- uterine  hydrocephalus,  iL  131. 
in  monsters,  ii.  132. 
in  placenta  pnevia,  ii.  137. 
Pressure  of  festal  nead,  efiects  of,  i.  529L 
Preternatural  labors,  i.  557. 

presentations,  proponion  from  difierem 
specified  causes,  ii.  143. 
Products  of  conception,  physiology  mod  pa- 
thology of,  ii.  88. 
Prolapsus  uteri,  ii.  215. 
Proovarium  of  Kobelt,   its  nature,  dte.  iL 

290. 
Prostatic  vesicle,  its  morphology,  Slc.  ii.  295. 
Prurigo  of  cervix  uteri,  i.  101. 
Psychical  and  physical  actions  in  ftetus,  iL 

104. 
Pudenda,  fatal  hemorrhage  from  veins  of,  i. 

277. 
Puerperal  convulsions,  anesthesia  in,  iL  530. 

See  Convulsions. 
Puerperal  arterial  obstruction  and  inflamma- 
tion, ii.  46 ;  obstruction  from  separated  car- 
diac vegetations,  ii.  47 ;  from  the  escape  of 
cardiac  coagula,  ii.  55 ;  from  local  arteritis, 
ii.  *62 ;  from  laceration  of  internal  coat,  iL 
*64;  obstruction  of  pulmonary  artery  b^ 
morbid  matters  brought  irom  a  distance,  ii. 
*65;  sudden  death  from,  ii.  •73:  causes, 
ii.  *75 ;  symptoms,  in  arteries  of  intemsl 
organs,  ii.  *79 ;  in  arteries  of  extremities, 
ii.^82;  gangrene  from,  ii.  *87;  amputation 
in,  ii.  58. 
Puerperal  and  surgical  fever,  analogy  be- 
tween, ii.  17. 

in  conditions  of  patients  in,  iL  19. 
in  occasional  absence  of  morbid  ap- 
pearances, ii.  21. 
internal  lesions  after,  ii.  25. 
connection  with  erysipelas,  iL  33,  42. 
pathological  nature  of,  ii.  21. 
epidemic  character  of,  iL  41. 
prevention  of,  ii.  30,  42. 
symptoms,  ii.  29. 
Puerperal  fever  not  symptomatic  of  vay  local 
innammation,  ii.  21 ;  a  blood  disease,  ii.  23. 
materials  for  producing,  ii.  38. 
propagation  of,  by  contagion  and  infec- 
tion, ii.  34. 
modes  of  communicability,  iL  36,  41 ; 
its  prevention,  ii.  30. 
Puerperal  hypertrophy  of  uterus,  permanence 

of.  i.  71,  106. 
Puerperal  state,  pathology  of,  ii  17;  bloed 

modified  in,  ii.  *77. 
Puerperal  tetanus,  ii.  59.    See  Tetanus. 
Pulse  arrested  from  puerperal  arterial  obstmc- 

tion  in  limbs,  ii.  *82. 
Pulse  of  fcBtus,  states  of,  indicating  danger,  L 

557. 
Pulvis  ad  partum,  i.  334. 
Pudenda,  fatal  hemorrhage  from,  i.  277 ;  legal 

bearings  of,  i.  277. 
Putrid  foetus,  presentations  of,  ii.  97, 129. 
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QuicKBKuro,  average  period  of,  i.  746. 

Rational  symptoms  io  uterine  diseases,  i.  24. 
Recent  delivery,  length  of  uterine  cavity  as  a 
sign  of,  i.  74. 

condition  of  os  uteri  indicating,  i.  76. 
Rectum,  diseases  of,  diagnosis  from  retrover- 
sion, i.  199. 
ball- valve  obstruction  of,  i.  278. 
Reflex  movements,  anatomical  conditions  for, 
ii.  105;  origin  and  character,  ii.  105;  phy- 
siological object,  ii.  106 ;  in  anencephali,  li. 
119;  in  paralysis,  ii.  119;  infodtus,  ii.  120. 
Reflex  movements,  the  cause  of  fodtal  atti- 
tudes, ii.  106. 
or  sympathetic  pain^  in  diseases   of 
uterus,  i.  27. 
Relative  statistics  of  artiflcial  delivery  in  dif- 
ferent hospitals,  i.  554,  755. 
Religious  objections  to  anesthesia,  iL  547, 

559. 
Reproduction,  rudimentary,  of  lost  parts  in 
human  fcetus,  ii.  344 ;  in  lower  animals,  ii. 
345. 
Retention  and  expulsion  of  foetus,  results  from 

its  death,  i.  312. 
Respiration,  intra-uierine,  where  cord  com- 
pressed, i.  504. 
Retroversion  and  retroflection  of  unimpreg- 
nated  uterus,  i.  188. 
alleged  rarity  of,  i.  190. 
functional  symptoms  of,  i.  192. 
uses  of  sound  in,  i.  196. 
organic  state  of  uterus  in,  i.  202. 
may  cause  sterility,  i.  193. 
physical  signs  of,  i.  194. 
examination  of,  by  finger,  i.  194 ;  by 

sound,  i.  196. 
direction  of  cavity  a  means  of  diagno- 
sis, i.  197. 
difl*erential  diagnosis  from  pregnancy,  i. 
197 ;  from  fibrous  tumors,  i.  198 ;  from 
ovarian  tumors,  i.  199;  from  pelvic 
cellulitis,  i.  199 ;  from  extra-uterine 
conceptions,  i.  199 ;  from  rectal  dis- 
ease, 1.  200. 
liable  to  escape  notice  after  death,  i.  201. 
treatment  of,  i.  202;  removal  of  coex- 
isting morbid  state,  i.  203 ;  replace- 
ment of  uterus,  L  203 ;  retenUon  in 
situ,  i.  204. 
pessaries  for.    See  Pessaries, 
other  measures,  i.  209. 
selection  of  cases  for  treatment,  i.  209. 
bibliography  of,  i.  210. 
Rheumatism  and  chorea,  connection  between, 

ii.  426. 
Rotation  of  fcBtal  head  during  labor,  i.  408 ; 

proofs  of,  i.  409 ;  mechanism  of,  i.  410. 
Rosenmiilier's  organ,  ii.  290. 
Rupture  of  ovarian  cysts,  i.  228. 

of  uterus,  causes  of,  i.  386,  403 ;  from 

fatty  defeneration,  ii.  84. 
mortality  m,  i.  471. 

comparative    frequency   after    instru- 
ments  and  turnmg,  i.  532. 

in  prolonged  labors,  i.  535. 
from  hydrocephalus  in  the  infiint,  i.  579 ; 

mechanism  of,  i.  580. 
not  frequent  in  first  labors,  i.  386. 

SALTTATioif ,  chronic,  in  uterine  disease,  i.  35. 
Scaiiatioa,  possible  prophylaxis  of,  ii.  439. 


Scirrhus  of  the  cervix  uteri,  i.  50 ;  of  body 

and  fundus,  i.  183 ;  of  placenta,  ii.  376. 
Scrofula,  treatment  by  inunction,  ii.  441 ;  and 
phthisis,  comparative  exemption  of  wool- 
workers  from,  evidence,  ii.  442 ;  cause  of, 
ii.  450;  practical  deductions,  iL  457.    See 
Oil. 
Small-pox  and   cow-pox,  coexistence  of,  ii. 
433. 
present  extent  of,  ii.  436. 
Its  possible  prevention,  ii.  436. 
mortality  from,  in  England  and  Wales, 

ii.  436. 
diminished  mortality  from,  since  vacci- 
nation, ii.  464. 
Secondary  hemorrhage  from  umbilicus  of  in- 
fant, ii.  423. 
Self-impregnation,  question  of,  ii.  317. 
Sedative  baths,  carbonic  acid  in,  ii.  773. 
Senile  atrophy  of  uterus,  i.  112. 
Sex  of  child,  as  cause  of  difficulty  in  labor,  i. 
352 ;  influence  of,  on  complications  of  labor, 
L  355 ;  more  still-born  children  male  than  fe- 
male, i.  359 ;  influence  of,  on  post-partum 
infantile   mortality,   i.  362;    its   influence 
shown  by  disproportion  of  mortality  be- 
tween the  sexes  decreasinff  from  birth  on- 
wards, i.  363;  causes  of  ine  influence  of 
sex  on  labor  and  its  consequences,  i.  367 ; 
relation  of,  to  weight  and  size  of  child,  i. 
370;   difference  in  size  of  the  heads  the 
source  of  varying  difficulty  with,  i.  373; 
similar  effects  from  similar  causes,  i.  381  ; 
influence  of,  on  duration  of  labor,  i.  391. 
practical  inferences  concerninff,  i.  397. 
Sex  of  children  born  in  Edinburgh  Maternity, 

i.  747. 
Sexual  organs,  prototypes  in  male  and  female, 

ii.  298. 
Sexual  characters,  secondary,  as  influenced  by 

ovaries  and  testes,  ii.  270. 
Shock,  nervous,  its  effects  and  contravention, 

ii.  528. 
Shoulder  presentations,  i.  524, 557. 
Signs  of  delivery,  i.  74,  76. 
Skinbound  disease  in  infants,  albimiinuria  in, 

i.  732;  pathological  nature  of,  ii.  353. 
Sound — 

uterine,  i.  43,  45, 1%,  743. 
antiquity  of,  i.  98. 
mode  of  usins,  i.  58. 
description  ot^  i.  57. 
uses  of,  i.  60. 

to  determine  position  of  uterus,  i.  61. 
consistence,  i.  62. 
stricture,  i.  63. 
hypertrophy,  i.  63,  d&c. 
mobility,  i.  63,  &c. 
nature  of  pelvic  and  other  tumors,  i. 

65. 
to  measure  uterine  cavity,  i.  70. 
induction  of  premature  labor  with,  i. 
743. 
Spasmodic  contraction  of  uterus  during  preg- 
nancy, its  effects  on  presentation,  ii.  135. 
Speculum,  use  of  uterine,  i.  43,  44,  64. 

best  position  for,  i.  44,  64. 
Spinal  disease  simulated  in  uterine  affections, 

i.  30. 
Sponge-tents  in  uterine  diagnosis,  L  43, 125, 
146,  739. 
described,  i.  126,  146. 
examples  of  their  use,  i.  127. 
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Sponge-tents,  their  employment  in  abortion, 

i.  3)4. 
Spongia  somnifera,  ii.  708. 
Spontaneous  amputation  in  fcBtue,  ii.  328 ;  by 
ligature  of  organized  lymph,  ii.  337;  by 
umbilical  cord,  ii.  342 ;  by  fracture,  ii.  343; 
rudimentary  reproduction  after,  ii.  344. 
Spontaneous  evolution  of  foetus,  i.  572 ;  deduc- 
tions concerning,  i.  573. 
Spurious  pregnancy,  its  frequency  and  nature, 
i.  273 ;  aniesthesia  in,  to  facilitate  diagnosis, 
i.  101,  276. 

occurs  in  lower  animals,  i.  275. 
Statistics,  calculation  of  probabilities  by,  ii. 
503.    See  Tables, 
a  measure  of  value  of  operations,  ii. 

501. 
of  recovery  from  individual  diseases,  ii. 

490. 
not  opposed  to  induction,  ii.  505. 
objections  to  employment  of,  ii.  503. 
value  of,  ii.  491. 
in  midwifer;^,  ii.  492. 
in  surgery,  li.  493. 
of  placenta  praevia,  i.  612, 714. 
of  general  mortality,  ii.  487. 
of  artificial  delivery,  i.  554. 
Sterility  from  imperfectly  developed  uterus,  i. 
258. 
retroversion,  i.  193. 

with  obstructive  dysmenorrhoea,  i.  265. 
Sternopege,  ii.  200. 

Still-births,  greater  proportion  male,  i.  358 ; 
proportion  of,  in  first  labors,  i.  383 ;  in  refe- 
rence to  duration  of  labor,  i.  469. 
Strictures  of  uterine  canal,  i.  89. 
Styptics  in  menorrhagia,  i.  267. 
Sub-involution  of  uterus,  i.  106. 
Sudden  death  after  delivery,  i.  722,  ii,  •71. 
Superfoetation,  explanation  of  some  cases  of 

alleged,  i.  312. 
Supennvolution  of  puerperal  uterus,  i.  109. 
Surgery,  improvements  in  operative,  ii.  531  ; 
value  and  necessity  of  the  numerical  me- 
thod as  applied  to,  li.  486,  496. 
Surgical  fever,  post-mortem  appearances,  ii. 
18,  25 ;  symptoms,  ii.  29 ;  its  communica- 
bility,  ii.  32,  45. 
Sympathetic  pelvic  derangements,  i.  26. 

pains,  1.  27. 
Symptoms  of  uterine  disease,  physical  or  ana- 
tomical, i.  21,  52. 
Symptoms,  rational,  djmamic,  or  functional, 
i.  24,  48 ;  diagnostic  value  of,  i.  37,  46 ;  un- 
certain character  of,  i.  40,  51. 

Tables— 
'  ages  of  1 100  operatives  en^ged  in  four 

woollen    mills   at    Tilhcoultry   and 
Alloa,  ii.  451. 

ages  of  patients  at  time  of  delivery,  i. 
746. 

amputations  of  thigh,  leg,  and  arm,  mor- 
tality of,  i.  246,  ii.  512-13 ;  mortality 
of,  without  anaesthesia,  ii.  515;  mor- 
tality of,  under  anaesthesia,  ii.  516; 
mortality  of,  with  and  without  anaes- 
thesia, ii.  517-18,  537;  number  and 
results  of  individual,  under  etheriza- 
tion, ii.  510-11 ;  results  of  618  in  30 
diflferent  British  hospitals,  immedi- 
ately before  the  introduction  of  anaes- 
thesia, ii.  514. 


anaesthetic  agents,  composition  oC  ii. 
652. 

analogous  male  and  female  organs,  n. 
298. 

CsBsarean  section,  measurements  of  the 
pelvis  of  patients  who  have  been  sub- 
jected to,  i.  585  ;  proportions  of  dif- 
ferent presentations  of  foetus  in  44 
cases  of,  and  in  84,000  cases  of  eoa- 
mon  labor,  ii.  138. 

carotid  artery,  results  of  203  cases  of 
ligature  of,  ii.  502. 

children,  number  of,  firom  H17  labors, 
i.  747 ;  sex  and  state  of.  i.  747 ;  length 
of  femal%at  birth,  i.  370,  749;  leogtk 
of  male,  at  birth,  i.  370,  748 ;  weight 
of  female,  at  birth,  i.  749;  weight  of 
male,  at  birth,  i.  749. 

classification  of  hermaphroditic  malibf  • 
mations,  ii.  205. 

complications  occurring  in  1417  capes 
of  labor,  i.  753 ;  proportioa  of  males 
to  females  in  those  in  which  the 
cause  is  in  abe3rance,  the  effect  being 
also  absent,  i.  381. 

oord,  umbilical,  len^h  of,  i.  749. 

craniotomy,  analvsis  of  87  cases  of.  i. 
514,  521 ;  results  of  eases  in  wbkb 
extraction  was  noted  as  difficolt,  or 
was  not  noted  as  difficult,  i.  514 ;  re- 
suha  to  the  mother  in  turning  and, 
i.511. 

deaths,  absolute  number  of,  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  percentage  of,  among 
the  whole  population  during  7  suc- 
cessive years,  ii.  488;  absolute  num- 
ber of,  annually,  in  Ensland  and 
Wales,  from  12  different  diseases  or 
causes  of  death,  ii.  489 ;  avera^  num- 
ber of  maternal,  in  childbed  in  Lon- 
don, ii.  492 ;  proportion  of,  in  child- 
bed, in  England  and  Wales,  from 
1839  to  1842.  ii.  491 ;  proportion  of 
maternal,  as  influenced  by  the  sex  of 
the  child,  i.  399;  proportion  of  ma- 
ternal, in  relation  to  duration  of  labor, 
i.  468 ;  causes  of  maternal,  after  labor, 
in  11  cases,  i.  755. 

delivery,  artificial,  relative  monality  to 
mothers  and  infants  from,  in  Vienna, 
Paris,  and  Dublin,  i.  556;  dates  of, 
from  last  day  of  catamenia,  i.  303: 
dates  of,  in  human  mothers,  calculatea 
from  a  single  coitus,  i.  307 ;  mode  of, 
in  1417  cases  of  labor,  i.  753. 

deliveries,  percentage  of  weekly,  from 
last  dav  of  catamenia,  i.  304 ;  num- 
ber and  proportion  of  instrumental, 
in  1417  cases  of  labor,  i.  754 ;  propor- 
tion of  instrumental,  in  different  ob- 
stetric institutions,  i.  755. 

diameters  of  the  heads  of  six  infants  at 
birth,  measurements  of  the  bi-parie- 
tal  and  bi-mastoid,  i,  459. 

diameters  of  pelvis,  smallest,  admittinf 
the  passage  of  a  child  by  embryulsio, 
i.586. 

dimensions  of  head  of  male  aud  female 
at  birth,  i.  373. 

duration  of  labor  in  311  cases,  i.  750; 
average,  with  male  and  female  child, 
compared,  i.  392;  in  155  deliveries 
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where  the  children  died  within  a  few 
days  after  birth,  i.  470 ;  in  84  cases 
of  puerperal  fever,  i.  470;  in  24  cases 
of  rupture  of  the  uterus,  i.  535;  in 
six  fatal  cases  of  sloushing  of  the 
vagina,  i.  529;  maternal  mortality  in 
76  craniotomy  operations  regulated 
by  the  previous  degree  of,  i.  473; 
maternal  mortality  in  24  forceps  ope- 
rations, regulated  by  the  previous 
degree  of,  i.  473;  mortality  of  24 
cases  of  turning  as  regulatea  by  the 
previous  degree  of,  i.  524 ;  maternal 
mortality  in  15,850  cases  of  delivery 
in  relation  to,  i.  468 ;  proportion  of 
infantile  deaths  in  15,850  cases  of  de- 
livery in  reference  to,  i.  469 ;  propor- 
tion of  still- births  in  15,850  cases  of 
delivery  in  reference  to,  i.  469; 
results  of  101  instrumental  deliveries, 
i.  523 ;  proportion  in  which  306  mor- 
bid complications  occurred  in  15,850 
labors  in  relation  to.  i.  471. 
embryulsio,  smallest  pelvic  diameters 
admitting  of  the  passage  of  a  child,  i. 
586. 
fever,  puerperal,  inflammatory  lesions 
in  fatal  cases  of,  ii.  26;  duration  of 
labor  in,  i.  470. 
fever,  surgical,  inflammatory  lesions  in 

fatal  cases  of,  ii.  25. 
galvanism,    eflfects   in   parturition,    i. 
341-4,  346;    inefliciency  of,  as  an 
oxytoxic  in  tedious  labor,  i.  348. 
gestation,  periods  of,  in  81  cases  of  pla- 
centa prsevia,  i.  619;  periods  ot,  in 
cows,  1.  305;  percentage  of  different 
periods  of,  in  cows,  i.  306. 
head,  dimensions  of  male  and  female, 
fcetal,  at  birth,  i.  373 ;  measurements 
of  bi-parietal  and    bi-mastoid   dia 
meters  of,  i.  459. 
labors,  complicated,  average  duration 
of,  with  male  and  female  child,  com- 
pared, i.392;  proportion  of  first  preff- 
nancies  to  complicated  labor,  i.  384 ; 
duration  of    See  Duration, 
first,  percentage  of  convulsions  in, 

i.  386. 
natural  and  morbid,  percentage  of 
cases  of,  belonging  to  difierent 
pregnancies,  i.  ^5. 
premature,  presentations  of  fnetus 

in,  ii.  128. 
tedious,  ineflicacy  of  galvanism  in, 
i.  348 ;  sex  of  child  as  a  cause  of 
diflBculty  in.  i.  355,  367. 
lithotomy,  influence  of  ace  upon  morta- 
lity of,  ii.  499;  mortality  of,  accord- 
ing  to  the  weight  of  the  stone  ex- 
tracted, ii.  499. 
mortality,  comparative,  of  children  in 
cases  of  delivery  by  the  forceps,  and 
by  turning  in  transverse  presenta- 
tions, i.  502;  proportionate,  of  males 
and  females  within  ten  days  after 
birth  among  children  bom  at  the  fiill 
time,  and  those  prematurely  born, 
compared,    i.    379;    maternal    (see 
Deaths,  Duration  of  Labor,  and  Pla- 
centa PrsBvia);  relative,  to  mothers 
and  infants,  from  artificial  delivery  in 
Vienna,  Paris,  and  Dublin,  i.  556. 
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marders,  annual  total  number  and  in- 
struments  of,  in  France,  ii.  490. 

pelvis,  decrees  of  distortion  of,  and  their 
appropnale  treatment,  i.  584 ;  mea- 
surements of,  in  patients  who  have 
been  subjected  to  CGesarean  section, 
i.  585 ;  smallest  diameters  of,  admit- 
ting the  passage  of  a  child  by  embry- 
ulsio, i.  586. 

placenta  praevia,  degree  of  hemorrhage 
in  HI  cases  of,  before  separation  of 
placenta,  i.  621 ;  degree  of  hemor- 
rhage in  70  cases,  alter  separation  of 
placenta,  i.  624  ;  degree  of  hemor- 
rhage after  separation  of  placenta  in 
cases  of,  complicated  with  footling 
and  transverse  presentations,  i.  641 ; 
general  view  of  141  cases  of,  in  which 
tne  expulsion  or  extraction  of  the  pla- 
centa preceded  the  birth  of  the  child, 
i.  612-17 ;  maternal  mortality  in,  i. 
601,  716 ;  maternal  mortality  in  cases 
of,  treated  by  turnine,  i.  717;  mater- 
nal mortality  in  profuse  unavoidable 
hemorrhage  with  imperfect  dilatation 
of  the  QB  uteri,  i.  705;  modes  of  de- 
livery of  the  child  in  116  cases  of,  i. 
620;  modes  of  presentation  of  the 
child  in  90  cases  of,  i.  620;  presenta- 
tions of  foBtus  in  366  cases  of,  ii.  136 ; 
number  of  children  lost  and  saved  in 
106  cases  of,  i.  621  ;  number  qf  the 
pregnancy  in  81  cases  of,  i.  619; 

{>eriod  of  the  death  of  the  mother  in 
atal  oases  of,  i.  694 ;  periods  of  utero- 
gestation  in  89  cases  of,  i.  619 ;  re- 
Buhs  of  cases  treated  by  extracting 
the  child  before  the  placenta,  con- 
trasted with  those  of  cases  in  which 
the  placenta  was  expelled  or  removed 
before  the  child,  i.  629. 

placenta,  the  weight  of,  i.  749. 

position  of  the  head  in  cranial  presenta- 
tions, i.  405-6 ;  relative  proportion  of 
the  four  most  common,  i.  405,  752 ; 
absolute  number  and  proportion  of 
occipito-posterior  position  in  the  Dub- 
lin and  Edinburgh  hospitals,  i.  413; 
proportion  of  occiptto  posterior,  as 
given  by  different  authors,  i.  414; 
proportion  of  occipito-posterior,  in 
which  the  occiput  ultimately  passed 
the  vnlva  anteriorly  or  posteriorly,  i. 
410. 

pregnancy,  number  of,  in  1459  cases,  i. 
747. 

presentations,  cranial,  numerical  order 
of  classification  of,  by  various  authors, 
i.  752:  relative  proportion  of,  as 
varied  by  the  date  of  the  pregnancy 
or  labor,  ii.  HI  ;  presentations  of 
children  in  1421  cases,  i.  751  pn  15 
cases  of  doable  monstrosity,  ii.  132; 
of  37  children  born  putrid,  i.  748  ;  of 
64  still-born  children  whose  death 
was  recent,  i.  748;  proportion  of  natu- 
ral and  preternatural,  among  living 
and  putrid  children,  ii.  97;  among 
children  bom  prematurely  during  the 
seventh  month,  as  affected  by  the  life 
or  death  of  the  child,  ii.  98 ;  of  the 
fcBtus  in  1087  premature  labors,  ii. 
128;  in  669  cases  in  which  the  child 
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has  died  in  utero,  ii.  129 ;  proportions 
of,  in  69  cases  of  intra-uterine  hydro- 
cephalus, and  in  84,000  cases  of  com- 
mon labor,  ii.  131 ;  placental  (see  Pla- 
centa Prsvia) ;  proportion  of  preter- 
nataral,  under  six  specified  causes,  ii. 
143 ;  proportion  of  pelvic,  under  six 
specined  causes,  ii.  143 ;  proportion 
of  transverse,  under  six  specified 
causes,  ii.  144 ;  relative  number  of 
cases  of  cephalic,  pelvic,  and  trans- 
verse, ii.  90. 
sex  of  child,  a  cause  of  difficulty  in 
tedious  labor,  L  365,  367;  progres- 
sive rise  in  number  of  male  birins  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  difficulty 
of  the  labor,  i.  376,  377;  proportion 
of  SI  ill- bom  male  and  female  children, 
delivered  prematurely,  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  still- born  children 
delivered  at  the  full  time,  i.  379;  pro- 
portion of  sexes  in  still-born  children, 
1. 369. 
twin  cases  and  plural  births,  number 
and  proportion  of,  i.  290:  presenta- 
tions and  state  of  the  children  in  17 
cases  of,  i.  752 ;  sexes  in,  i.  291,  753 ; 
unproductive  marriages,  mother  being 
a  twin,  i.  294-6. 
Tapping  of  ovarian  cysts,  i.  222 ;  occasional 

sources  of  danger  from,  i.  225. 
Tedious  labor,  inertia  of  uterus  as  a  cause  of, 
L  331 ;  inefficiency  of  galvanism  in,  i.  336 ; 
sex  of  child  in  relation  to,  i.  352. 
Testes,  effects  of,  on  secondary  sexual  charac- 
ters, ii.  276;  their  retention  in  abdomen, 
ii.220. 
Tetanus,  annual  mortality  from,  in  England 
and  Wales,  ii.  59. 
puerperal,  ii.  59. 
after  lesion  of  unimpregnated  uterus,  ii. 

60. 
after  abortion,  ii.  62. 
after  parturition,  ii.  68. 
puerperal,  its  nature,  ii.  76 ;  analogous 

to  strychnia  poisoning,  ii.  78. 
exciting  causes,  ii.  70. 
its  treatment,  ii.  79. 
chloroform  in,  ii.  81,  83. 
Thoracic  viscera,  derangements  of,  in  uterine 

disease,  i.  33. 
Thyroid  gland,  enlargement  in  pregnancy,  i. 

36 :  morbidly  enlarged  in  foetus,  it.  360. 
Tooth  extraction,  note  on  painleas,  ii.  694. 
Tractor,  air,  as  substitute  for  forceps,  i.  442. 
may  elevate  depressions  in  child's  skull, 
i.  447. 
Traction,  podalic,  tolerance  of,  by  foetus,  i. 

497. 
Tranafusion  in  hemorrhage,  i.  719. 
Transverse  presentations,  clinical  lecture  on, 
i.  557 ;  turning  in,  i.  5.'>9. 
decapitation  and  evisceration  in,  L  574. 
proportion  under  specified  causes,  ii. 
144. 
Treatment,  folly  of  exclusive,  I  19. 
Tumors,  abdominal,  plaster  belt  for,  i.  228. 
pelvic  and  hypogastric,  diagnosis  of,  i. 
65. 
Turning  as  a  substitute  for  craniotomy,  Slc., 
i.  449,  584 ;  illustrative  case.  i.  450 ;  sug- 
gestive evidence,  L  454,  541 ;  theory  of,  i. 


457 ;  duration  and  danger  of  labor  1 
by,  i.  465 ;  time  of  operating,  how  deter- 
mined, i.  474 ;  child's  life  not  neceasarily 


sacrificed,  i.  491  ;  the  necessary  compres- 
sion of  its  cranium  compatible  witn  its 
safetv,  i.  492 ;  the  traction  of  the  ne^ 
equally  safe,  i.  497,  551 ;  the  funis  not  ne- 
cessarily compressed,  i.  500;  concluding 
remarks  on  objections,  i.  508 ;  objections 
from  danger  to  mother,  i.  510;  danger  in 
duration,  not  amount  of  pressure,  i.  521 ; 
comparative  danger  of  turning  and  instrs- 
mental  deliverer,  i.  525 ;  deductions,  L  538 ; 
recapitulation,  i.  547. 

Turning  in  placenta  previa,  i.  603,  690,  712, 
717. 

Twins,  effect  of,  on  presentation,  ii.  133. 
sexual  malformations  in,  ii.  323. 

Tympanitis  in  uterine  disease,  i.  30,  32 ;  in 
spurious  pregnancy,  I  276. 

Ulcbbatton  of  certtx  utbbi,  L  51. 
chloride  of  zinc  in,  i.  liH. 
chronic,  of  lips,  &.c.  i.  35. 
carcinomatous,  of  fundus  uteri,  i.  186. 
Umbilical  cord,  coiling  of,  ii.  95  ;  length  of,  i. 
749. 
tolerance  of  coropreasion,  i.  500. 
arrangements  to  avert  compression  of, 

i.  502. 
vessels,  vital  contractions  in,  ii.  148. 
Umbilicus,  diseased  slates  after  birth,  foa- 
gating  excrescence  and  secondary  hemor- 
rhage, ii.  423. 
Unitv  of  sexual  type,  ii.  289. 
Urethra  of  foetus,  obstruction  of,  ii.  169. 
Uterine  asthma,  i.  33. 

action,  inefficiency  of,  a  cause  of  tedious 
labor,  i.  331. 
Uterine  cavity,  shortness  of,  from  malforma- 
tion, i.  88. 
fi^m  stricture  or  partial  obliteration,  i. 

89. 
shortness  of.  in  old  persons,  i.  90. 
diminished,  in  inversion,  i.  91. 
measurement  of,  i.  70. 
increased  length  of,  L  71 ;  after  delirery, 

i.71. 
increased  length  of,  with  hypertrophy, 

congestive  and  metritic,  i.  76. 
diagnosis,  antBsthesia  in.  L  100. 

Seneral  remarks  on,  L  17. 
ouche  for  inducing  premature  labor,  L 
741. 
elongation,  as  sign  of  delivery,  L  76. 
irritation,  i.  28. 

vapor  of  chloroform  in,  ii.  682. 
hemorrhage.    See  Hemorrhage, 
sound,    ^e  Sound, 
sinuses,  arrangement  of,  i.  660. 
entrance  of  air  into,  i.  719. 
pathology,  former  errors  in.  i.  19. 
disease,  symptoms  of,  1.  21,  47.    See 

Symptoms, 
pain,  i.  27 ;  tumors,  diagnosis  of,  i.  69. 
polypi.    See  Polypi, 
nsmorrhoids,  i.  146. 
Uterus,  carcinoma  of  fundus,  L  183. 
applications  to  cavity,  L  269. 
atrophies  of,  causing  amenorrbosa,  i. 

109,  258. 
changes  in  form  of,  ii.  1 12. 
condition  of,  after  delivery,  ii.  76. 
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Uterus,  retroYeraion  of,  i.  188.  See  Retrover- 
sion. 

distension  of,  by  polypi,  i.  86, 128. 

fibroid  tumors  of,  i.  115. 

functional  derangements  of,  i.  32. 

unimpre^nated,  ascent  of,  L  212. 

ffout  of,  1.  215. 

hemorrhoids  of,  i.  146. 

hernia  of,  i.  86. 

hypertrophies  of,  puerperal,  i.  71 ;  con- 
gestive and  metritic,  i.  76;  from 
tibrous  tumors,  i.  82 ;  from  arrested 
involution,  i.  106. 

in  early  pregnancy,  spheroid,  ii.  112; 
later  an  ovoid,  ii.  108. 

inversion  of,  i.  91,  120,  722.  See  In- 
version. 

masculinus,  ii.  294. 

morbid  states  in  involution  of,  i.  106 ; 
diagnosis  by  sound,  i.  108. 

painful  affections  of,  carbonic  acid  in,  ii. 
687. 

presnant,  an  ovoid,  ii.  108. 

prolapsus  of,  in  spurious  hermaphro- 
dites, ii.  215. 

rupture  of,  i.  355,  532,  579.  See  Rup- 
ture. 

puerperal,  length  of,  as  a  sign  of  recent 
delivery,  i.  76, 

longitudinal  hypertrophy  of,  i.  78. 

elongation  of,  from  hernia,  i.  86. 

fatty  degeneration  of,  after  delivery,  i. 
106,117;  ii.83. 


VAccnrATiON,  its  results,  ii.  436,  464  ;  history 
of,  and  efiects  imputed  to  it,  ii.  465,  477 ; 
theological  arguments  used  against,  iL  467 ; 
lesson  deducible,  ii.  470. 
Vagina,  occlusion  of,  i.  267. 
ovariotomy  by,  i.  256. 
sloughing  of,  after  delivery,  i.  525 ;  after 
instruments,  and  turning,  i.  526 ;  fro- 

auency  in  prolonged  labors,  i.  529. 
hysterotomy  in  obstructed  labors,  L 
574. 

Vegetations  of  cardiac  valves,  their  separa- 
tion and  transference,  ii.  47. 

Vectis,  use  of,  in  occipitO'posterior  positions, 
i.  427, 433. 

Veins,  air  in,  through  uterine  sinuses  after  de- 
livery, i.  719  ;  ii.  ♦73. 

Version,  cephalic,  i.  559;  podalic,  i.  559. 

VesicO' uterine,  &,c.,  fistule,  from  pelvic  ab- 
scess, i.  216.       1 

Vesicular  polypi  of  uterus,  i.  140. 

Vesicttla  prostatica,  ii.  295. 

Viragines,  ii.  273. 

Virilescence  in  females,  ii.  272. 

Vomiting  of  pregnancy,  inhalation  of  lauda- 
num in,  i.  315 ;  oxalate  of  cerium  in,  i.  285. 

Wolffian  bodies,  changes  in,  ii.  291. 
permanent  forms  of,  ii.  292. 
persistence  of,  as  a  malformation,  ii. 
309,313,314. 
Woolworkers,   comparative    exemption   of, 
from  scrofula,  ii.  442. 
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